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S TRONG in the human heart is the desiro 
to claim kinship as between man and 
man, between the man standing in the 
Tuck and the man standing apirt on an 
eminence which otbfcrs may not sharo with 
him. It is this human feeling and not 
merely the spur of curiosity that stimulates 
the desiro for knowledge about the personal 
peculiarity b of great men and women. Tho 
•baser form of curiosity is usually satisfied 
with tho knowledge of such important events 
•as the donning and dolling of a royal hat. 
but men desiro to know of tho ways of men 
who aro not great by the accident of birth, 
but in their own personal right, tho rare 
•gift cf a divine afflatus. Between all men 
there is the bond of a common humanity, 
common frailties and a common mortality 
And when some .man towers above Ins 
iellows because bo happens to have been 
tonchcd by tho magic wand of genius, men 
wish to assure themselves that ho is still 
one of them, nnliko them in some respects 
tet very like them in others. 

Of the millions that como and go in tho 
never-ending procession of lifo and death 
the world retains no trace : a pinch of 
ashes here and a handful of dust there, 
■dust 'unto dust. Tho earth covers tho name- 
less legion with Hie mantle of oblivion Not 
aii: for now -and again, out of this mass of 
vanishing humanity, some ono leaves behind 
him some living thought, some deathless 
message, some creation of beauty that docs 
°ot die, that eludes the death-grip of lime, 
ana pulses and throbs with life through the 
parsing centuries. The two aro easily 
^ytachable, the man who goe3 tho way of all 
- flesh tho achievement that does 'not 

’depait It is of such n man that we 


wonderingly ask, what manner of man was 
this that lived and died as other men, and 
yet is living still, deathless in death ? 

If it were not for tho hcritago left by 
sucli men humanity would bo poor indeed, 
with tho stark poverty of a barren nod 
arid past, a Hit and unstimulating present 
and a futuro without promise. Kero in 
India millions who look upon llama as 
nn incarnation of God and utter his namo 
living and dying are barely conscious of 
what they owe to tho Itishi who composed 
the Ilamayana Thoso who speak of tho 
principal characters in this eublimest of epic 
as more myths do not understand that to a 
whole nation Rama is as real as tho concep- 
tion of tho deity in many lands. History is 
a thing of yesterday and most of tho groat 
thmgs happened long before history camo 
to bo written. Tho Ilamayana is nnt merely 
a book to bo rend at leisure and to bo put 
back on this shelf, tint it has been for more 
yeare than history can count an important 
patt of tho spiritual pabulum of ono of tho 
most anciont races of the world. Every 
stratum of Hindu society is penetratod 
through and through by tho living influence 
of tho story of tho Ilamayana. llama, 
intensely human in his trials and sufferings, 
is an avatar whoso divinity has never been 
questioned ; Sita, whoso life-story is a long- 
drawn tragedy, is tho ideal of alt womanhood 
for all tune. Year after year tbo passion-play 
of tho Ilamayana brings home to tho mind 
of tho humblest Hindu its power and pathos, 
its idealism and its lofty teachings. And yot 
but lor the Itishi-bard Valmiki there would 
have been no Ilamayana, none of tbo 
characters which aro as immortal as tho gods. 
Beyond what is mentioned in tho epic itself. 
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we know nothing about this "earliest and demonstrations of goodwill I wonder whAfc 
greatest of poets What, again, »does > the this writer would have thought if ho find 
world know about Kalidasa, the master singer been living to day and had been an eyh- 
who saw and depicted beauty as no other witness to tho world wide homage that Ms 
poet has done, before or since ? The man, been the guerdon of the poet Brother 
however great, passes, indistinguishable from Handclap has not succeeded m doing mutih 


the herd , his work, if it bears the hall mark 
of immortality, end ares 

And hence this human and normal 
interest in the latest Indian poet, whose 
lame encompasses the world to day, whose 
name is on every lip and whose likeness is 
to be found in a hundred thousand homes 
in every country in the world No modern 
poet has ever attained such fame os has 
come to Rabindranath Tagore Thera is 
scarcely any language in the world in wmch 
some of his works have not been translated, 
there is hardly any important city in the 
woild in which his figure has not been *oen 
and his voice has not been heard He has 
moved as a classic writer whose place among 
the immortals is already assnred And 
everywhere men and women have waxed 
enthusiastic over tbe dignity and fascination 
of his personality This is the appeal of 
the man to his fellow men as distinguished 


damage to Rabindranath As a matter of 
fact, an answer to this writer was antici- 
pated is one of the early songs of the 
poet — 

f f e«l V* 

1 1ke® wifa. 

* * * 

C* sfi! * c* 

C7 ^>tC3 bVX *lt* 

' Have I come into the world as a beggar for 
fame to win handclaps br stringing words to- 
gether * Who will awake to-day, w ho will wOrk v 
who wants to wipe out the shame of the 
Mother ’ ’ 


A few years later Bankim Chandra 
Chatter]i, then the greatest wnter in Bengali 
literature, suggested to Rabindranath that 
he should write an epic poem to establish 

o his reputation as a poet lhe reply came 

from the impersonal appeal of genius apart after some time in some beautiful hhes 
from the man and unrestricted by limitations ~ JJ J *' * L J 

of time A great man of genins may be 


physically unattractive, but in the case of 
tlu» Bengali poet nature has been bountiful 
inside and out, and the distinction of the 
man is as remarkable as the genius of the 
poet is great As he appears to-day, with 
the fino lineaments of his face and his 
silver locks Cowing heard and wonderful 
eyes ho resembles a Rishi stepping out of a 
sylvan glade in ancient Atyavarta or a 
patriarch full of wisdom moving in the 
bight of God I can recall him as he looked 
when ho was just twenty years of age 
slender, tall, with his black hair curimg 
down to his waist Ho was fairly famous 
even then as a poet and an elegant prose- 
writcr I remember an eminent Bengali 
writer,* who died several _years ago, then 


addressed to tho poet’s Muse as hi& beloved — 

fi=l JIW — 

tVipilre 
^shiU nn »rtf5 

*lst* ^ 3 i 

Wftn « ? wi 

5<h*T9 

i 

I liad a mind to enter the lists for the- 
compositton of an epic poem but I do not know 
when my fancy struck your jingling bangles and 
oroto into a thousand songs Owing to that un- 
expected accident the epic poem shattered into 


wrote about Rabindranath Tagore predicting atom3 13 lyU)S at your feet -’ 

r' 0 * N “ l!y fi,ly yenrs o! comradeship may 


s wwMip Tt •»»<, X v , w«uwki sumo ougui ciaim to an intimate 

public. H -was a rhetorical etiasion toowledge of a man’s nature, though I am 

addressed to ’’Brother Handclap” (ssft ‘ - * 

alw-st'e) and entrcatin S tho said brotber 
not to turn Rabindranath's head by oicossito 


Afcshay Chandra Sircar 


not so presumptuous as to imagine that it is of 
any advantage in measuring the poet’s genius 
His works are accessible to all readers and 
competent critics, either in the original or in 
translations, and ate already a part of the 
literature of the world Still I have the- 
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memory of having Intoned to many poems 
and songs fresh from tho pen of the poet and 
recited or sung in his matchless voice, of 
many intimate rambles in the fl oner-strewn 
fields of litcratnre. of. wide ranges of conver- 
sation. Many of the friends who forgathered 
with us are no more, and as the sunset of 
life is coming on apace, the lengthening 
■shadows of the past are receding in tho 
distance behind ns. The years that have 
brought much fame for Rabindranath have 
also brought him many sorrows, domestic 
bereavements of which the world knows 
mought 

Of school and university education 
Rabindranath has had no share. As a boy he 
altonded school for a very short time, but 
his delicate and sensitive nature rebelled 
against the thoughtless indiscrimination which 
passes for discipline ; neither was tho 
•companionship of the average school-boy to 
his liking. He shook the dust of tho school 
•from his feet after a brief experience, but at 
home he was a careful and diligent student, 
and bo began composing poetry at a very 
•early age. lie went to England as a yooog 
lad, but he did not attempt to qualify cither 
for the Indian Civil Scrvico or the Bar He 
read, however, for some timo with Mr. Henry 
3Iorley, who was much struck by the elegance 
•nud accuracy of Rabindranath’s English 
composition. During his sojourn in England 
Rabindranath nsed to write Bengali letters, 
which were published, descriptive of his 
English experiences. For a lad in his teens 
the descriptions were remarkably vivid and 
showed considerable powers of observation. 
On his return to India two things were notice- 
ablo : ho was entirely nnnfTected by his visit 
to England in his ways of living. He never 
put on the European dress and acquired no 
European habits. The other thing was that 
in spite of his undoubted command over tho 
English language and his extensive reading 
of English literature he rarely wrote English. 
All his literary work and even his corres- 
pondence was done in Bengali. Until ho 
begau translating his own poems ho had 
made no serious attempt to write in English, 
and now by his translations, his lectures 
and his letters he ranks as a great original 
English writer. 

.If genius is a capacity for taking infiuito 
Pims and hard and sustained, work, tho 
Indian poet has amply demonstrated it by his 
unswerving devotion to litcratnre. Of course, 
■too original spark must bo there, for it t9 absurd 


to contend that genius is latent In every man 
and can be brought out by unremitting toil. 
You cannot delve down into tho bowels of 
the earth anjwhoro nt random to find n 
precious stone. Our poet has fed the throe 
of his genius steadily and loyally, and the 
light that be has kindled has penetrated as 
a gentle and illuminating radiance to tho 
remotest corners of the earth. Poetry, drama 
and fiction haro been enriched by his 
contributions, and bo has shed fresh lustre 
upon various departments of human thought 
Nor has he been heedless to tho call of hn 
country, though his temperament is unsuited 
for the dm and jar of practical politics He 
presided onco over a political conferences and 
delivered n profoundly thoughtful address in 
Bengali. When Bengal wns embittered by 
the paitition of that Provinco and feeling 
ran high, the heart of tho poct-patrfot was 
deeply stirred and tho songs he then composed 
wero sung everywhere, nt public meetings 
and in processions, bv prisoners in prison 
vans and prison cells, by women in tho homo 
and by boys in tho streets. Two or three 
years later, Rabindranath narrowly escaped 
having a signal political distinction conferred 
upon him by tho Government of Bengal. Ho 
had read a certain paper in Bengali at a 
crowded meeting in Calcutta and it was 
published in tho usual course. Shortly after- 
wards ho received an official letter from Mr. 
Chtef Secretary llacphcrson. conveying the 
warning of tho Bengal Government against 
what was considered a seditious speech. Tho 
Government stayed their hand so far that they 
did not forthright launch a prosecution, 
Rabindranath told mo that ho sent no reply 
to this letter, but though thfs littlo incident 
is not generally known it is well worth being 
recorded as tho first official appreciation in 
India of tho Indian poet. For somo timo tho 
school established and maintained by 
Rabindranath nt Bolpur nnd now known all 
over the civilised world n3 Visvabhnrati was 
under grave suspicion as a hotbed of 
sedition. It was a fair and accurate index 
of tho working of tho official mind in India. 

A few moro years parsed and tho Nobel 
Prize for Literature was awarded to Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. How did this come about ? Tho 
panels which make tho selections for tho 
award of tho various Nobel prizes nro 
constituted of men who know nothing about 
tho language in which tho works of tho 
Indian poet aro written. It is contemptuous- 
ly designated an Indian provincial vernacular 
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as if every living language in the for ib own sake If a man gets a gooJ 
world is not the vernacular and the mother Government job or some trumpery title there- 
tongue of some people Inglish may be a is an epidemic of entertainments in his 

classical language bat we have not heard that honour and he is acclaimed as a hero so long 

the vernacular of England is Hebrew * All as the novelty of his distinction hst* If not 

that the lodges had before them was a thin widely popular the name of Rabindranath 

volume in which the poet had rendered into was a household word m Bengal even before- 


English a few of his original poems in 
Bengali It was not a metrical translation 
but the spirit and soul of poetry were to 
be found in the marvellously musical and 
rhythmical lines They disclosed a hitherto 
unrevealed subtlety of fascination m the 
Fngli'h language with delicate nuances of 
the poet s own touch Even so the judges 
could have scarcely realised that in going 
so far east as India and making a selection 
from a raco ruled by a nation in Europe they 
were conferring a great honour upon the 
Nobel Prize itself for m the list of Nobel 
prizemen no name stands higher to day than 
that of Rabindranath Tagore 

A large and influential deputation from 
Calcutta waited upon the poet at Bolpur in 
1 is country home well named the Abode of 


the Nobel Prize was conferred upon him His- 
poems and specially his songs were known 
everywhere and there was not a single Bengali 
home in which his songs were not sung 
The most striking tribute is that of imitation 
and tins has been rendered to him in 
abounding measure for there is hardly any 
Bengali writer of verso who has not imitated 
Rabindranath s language his metrical origin- 
ality and versatility and his unmishkeable 
distinction though of course the supremacy 
of the Master remains undisputed 
When he was fifty years of age his 
educated countrymen of Bengal maao 
him a public presentation in the Town Hall 
of Calcutta an honour which has not been 


shown to any other Bengali writer More- 
over has it often happened that full and 
Peaco ( fiw * T ) to congratulate him on adequate appreciation has come to a great 
his having been awarded the hotel Prize writer or a great man of genius in his own 
In his reply the poet spoke with a shado of 1'fe time ? Such a man lives in advance of 
bitterness. Was not all Ins work done in his times and it tikes time for later genera 


his own country and were not his books 
acce«iblo to all readers m Bengal ? Iho'e 
that had given l im the hotel prize had only 
"ccn a few "of his poems in translation 
and did not know a word of ll e language in 
which tl ey were originally written The poet 
was right* for was it not humiliating that 


tions to fame at a proper understanding 
of him The world was not always the huge 
sounding board and the rounded whispering 
gallery it is to-day and great books were 
written without the world hailing them as 
important literary events Was not William 

....... .... .. ___ „ Shakespeare an obscure individual in his 

l is countrymen in Bengal should havowaited We time and he lived only a little over three 
for tl o recognition of his genius to have hundred years ogo ** 


come home nil the wny round from Europe ? 
In tl o introduction written abont this time 
to his valuable work “A Study of Indo Aryan 
Civilisation Mr llavctl writes — U Anglo 
India or tie Calcutta University bad awarded 
a pnre for literature open to the world 
rcithcrwonld have discovered a Bengali poet f 
Unfortunately it is a besett ng weakness of 


The Nobel prize looms large in the world s 
estimation and yet one wonders whether a 
money prize is the best tribute to genius 
For a struggling author the pr ze is a coo 
siderable sum of money and Rabindranath 
hurtle)! }«? received letters inquiring fiow 
the Swedish pnze for literature may be won 

. . „ But while it is only about eight thousand) 

our people tl at they scett rough other peoples pounds of i oglish money a 1 eavy weight 
eye* and cannot always appreciate w orth boxing champion may earn a prize of eight 
~VtT * i» cot the olicctocnter into a discu sion on hundred thousand dollars by having his head 
behave «il way a felt that i he poet ? nd face mashed into pulp ' Rabindranath 
l “ bs cenus )al reoeWed himself kept no part of the Nobel Prize- 

MorMhe awirt TO NSW RSfSfil." “-ug 5?°?* *° T hl ? W v bu \ l 1,anded «» 

TlrVchm I nnr tor wholo amount to the % isvabharati Literary 

iLr HIT ^* vo ?"!?■ low entirely tgao- 5! ants llVe th , e ,ato Anatoto Franco and 

k™; ■arfia-g? £ £ 

perouuk use But the present n ge is niled. 
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by the almighty dollar and tho greatest 
writers are those whose books are considered 
the best sellers in the market Judged even 
by this standard Rabindranath easily holds 
the first place, for a single German firm has 
sold fire million copies of some of his books. 
To borrow a phrase from the tnrf, it is the 
best stayer that wins a race, and the life of 
a book is to be measured not by its vogao 
for a season bnt by its passing the ordeal 
of time. 

What detracts greatly from tbe intrinsic 
value of the Nobel Prize is that it is an 
annual award. How is it possible to dis- 
cover a great name in literature every year 
when a century may pass without producing 
a really great writer ? Consequently, the 
prize has frequently to be given to mediocre 
writers whose reputation cannot be enhanced 
by any prize. It is somewhat like the 
appointment of a poet laureate in England. 
What great names besides those of Tennyson 
and Wordsworth are to be found in the list 
of English laureates ? The royal seal and sign 
manual can create ministers and governors 
butnotapoetwho fills his place by right divine 
and bdds a commission from God Himself. 
Lord Dewar, a master of epigram and per- 
haps the wittiest living after-dinner speaker, 
recently said at a dinner of an Institute of 
Painters in London, "Poets are born— and 
not paid ” This fine epigram was garnished 
with a story about tho present English Poet 
Laureate, who refused to give the press 
reporters an interview when ho happened to 
be in America some time ago The next 
morning tho New York papers came out with 
the attractive headline, "The King’s Canary 
Won’t Chirp!” The King's canary is some- 
times only a house sparrow faked to look 
like a canary, bnt its chirp gives it Sway. 
Nor can a gift of money add to a poet s 
reputation. Money is here today and gone 
tomorrow, and has no element of stability. 
Therefore, in ancient Rome they crowned 
the poet and the man of genius with 
the laniel crown, a handful of ever- 
green leaves, emblematic of the freshness and 
immortality of fame. It conld be had for 
the mere plucking bnt not all the gold in 
tbe world can produce a single leaf of laurel. 

Among the messages of congratulations 
received by the Indian poet there was one 
oi genuine respect and homago from the late 
Montagu, then Under-Secretary and 
afterwards Secretary of State for India. At 
the next distribution of honours Rabindra- 


THE MAN AND THE POET 

nath received a knighthood. There may or 
may not bo some connection between these 
two incidents, but it is a speculation of no 
interest All that has to be noted is that 
the Government of tho country displayed an 
interest in the poet on two occasions : first, 
when they threatened him as a purveyor of 
sedition and tho next time when they con- 
ferred upon him a knighthood in tho wako 
of the Nobel prize. This is not tho end of 
the story, for there is a glorious sequel to 
it When the Punjab lay prostrate under 
the iron heel of martial law, bruised, bleeding, 
outraged and martyred, the great patriot 
heart of Rabindranath went out in throbbing 
sympathy to his stricken countrymen in that 
Province, and ho cast away from him, in 
indignant protest, tho knighthood with which 
he had been bononred. The letter that ho 
wrote to Lord Chelmsford on that occasion 
will remain a historical and human document 
of a lofty and dignified protest coached in 
language of singular force and eloquence. 
And his decision has been accepted without 
question throughout the world, for no ono 
now thinks of addressing him as a knight. 
What an object-lesson for" many of our 
countrymen who cling to their petty titles 
and blazon them on their door fronts ! By 
surrendering his title Rabindranath flang 
down his gauntlet as a challenge t ■> oppression 
and it was a deed more truly knightly than 
the breaking of a lance in a joust of arms. 

At different times it has been the privilege 
of genius to disregard the conventions of 
social life and to live amidst picturesque, 
bizarre surroundings. But the blandishmeuts 
of Bohemia havo never had the slightest 
attraction for Rabindranath Tagore. In his 
hermitage of peace, surrounded by the young 
Brahmachari scholars of the Visvabharnti, 
the teachers and learned men from distant 
lands, he has brought back tho atmosphero 
of the open-air teaching of tho ancient 
Aryans. At Bnlpur ho is revered and 
addressed as Gnrudeva jnst as tho Rishis 
and teachers of ancient India wero addressed 
by their disciples. To such of our country- 
men as delight in the garb of the West and 
look upon England and Europe as the Mecca 
of their dreams, a visit to Bolpur may prove 
something of a shock. Time and again, the 
magnet of Rabindranath’s personality has 
drawn famous and learned scholar s of Europe 
to his academy. During their stay these 
learned pundits from the West discard the 
stiff and inelegant clothing of Europo for the 
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graceful raiment of Bengal But for the 
strange and humiliating obsession Tvhich is 
euphemistically called the cultural domination 
of Furope no thought would hare erer come 
to Indians of exchanging their own costumes 
for European clothing There is so little 
imagination and such lack of individual 
choice ui the West that practically all Europe 
and America have only a single kind of dress 
Apart from climatic suitability so far as 
western countries may he concerned 1 can 
conceive of nothing more inartistic than the 
clothes of Europe ruth their close fit, straight 
lines and sharp angle", making a man look 
like a rectangle set upon two straight lines 
Bo great an anthonty as Thomas Alva Edison 
has condemned the garments of Europo and 
America without reserve on the ground that 
they cramp a man’s movements and his life 
On the other hand most Indian costumes ate 
full of grace, generously fashioned giving 
freo movement to the limbs, and falling in 
artistic curves and folds Theie is no more 
attractive headdress anywhere than the 
turban of the Punjab, no upper garment so 
we!) proportioned or so suggestive of dignity 
ns the robe worn in northern India no 
costume so wholly beautiful as that of Bengal, 
tho ehadar being an improvement on the 
Roman toga The robes that Rabindranath 
himself wears when travelling in foreign 
lands are distinguished by originality and 
individuality Thcro is probably no Iudian 
living who is id deeper sympathy with the 
Intellect of Europe or has better assimilated 
tl e finest literature of that continent bnt he 
has not made tlu> mistake of accepting the 
husk for the kernel of Furopcnn culture 
Docs the Nobel prize afTird an explanation 
of the wonderful reception accorded to 
Rabirdronath Tagore in tho West and the 
far bast ? Iludyard Kipling tbc much 
lelaudcd poet of tho I mpire is also n Nobel 
I me holder If lo were to undertake a tonr 
cl tl e world, would he be acclaimed in the 
fane manner as 11 c Indian poet * Tor 
R&Undranath the Nobel prize las tewed as 
an Irtrcduction to the W cst but that Is all 
F<r tie rest the Nobel inzo has been of no 
more me to 11m than 1 h cost cfT knighthood 
Itm ccntn ent to continent country to 
conntrr, cat ital to capital he has passed as 
a vhlcn rf llgl t fast ard Wc«t rendenng 
I in th- obei-a-ee due to a world teac! er 
iV”!*" 1 prrgross and Rabindranath 

H* pored Jit a licg ay, n king of 1 carts 
•*rd t rgew upon tho 1 cart 


tlajfrg v 


strings of the Dations The great ones of the 
world have vied with ono another in doing 
him all possible honour, learned and intellectual 
men have received him as a leader and elder 
brother the Universities have opened wide 
their doors in scholastic welcome, men and 
women have jostled one another for a sight 
of this poet and prophet from the East He 
has lectured to crowded audiences m English 
which was subsequently translated into the local 
language He has recited his poems in the 
original Bengali to hushed houses which 
listened without understanding the words, 
to the music of bis voice In China, the 
representative of the dethroned Manchu 
dynasty presented him with an imperial 
robe Everywhere and in all lands he has 
been greeted and acclaimed with an enthu- 
siasm and a reverence of which the world 
holds no parallel 

Since at the moment we are concerned 
more with the man than with the poet it 
may he fittingly nsW whether apart from 
his great gifts Rabindranath has any claim 
to greatness The answer is strip him of 
lus God given dower of song even as he 
himself has laid aside his man made title of 
distinctly, take away from him his treasure 
of wisdom garnered during the years and 
still ho is great— great in lus lofty character, 
great in the blameless pnnty of lus life 
great in lus unquenchable love for the land 
of his birth, undeniably great in his deep 
and earnest religiousness and the faith that 
rises as an incense to his Maker As a mere 
man he is an exemplar whom his country- 
men, in all reverence and all humility, may 
well endeavour to follow 

As a poet Rabindranath has won wider 
celebnty than any poet in his own lifetime 
His works or parts of them, are familiar to 
most TeadeTs m E Tope Asia and America 
The best translations in English are by 
funwetf and these have been translated into 
other languages Critics in Europe and 
America almost without exception, liavo 
bestowed high praise on his writings and 
ranked him among tho great poets of 
tie world Occasionally the criticism is 
shallow, specially when the Indian 
poet 1 as been compared to some Fnropean 
poet A comparison between two writers m 
two different languages may have tho merit 
of suggestion but it is not helpful to con- 
struc'ive criticism A critic who undertakes 
«neb a comparison mu«t satisfy his readers 
it at 1 e 1 as read belli writers in tie original 
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■with fall understanding. I doubt whether 
any European critic can make such an 
assertion in regard to the poetical writings 
of Rabindranath Tagore. An English admirer, 
residing in India, of the poet claims to have 
read him in the original Bengali and he 
considers the Indian writer in some respects 
superior to Victor Hugo. He has not, how- 
ever, thought of comparing tho poet to any 
English writer. If an Indian critic were to 
make such a comparison he should bo asked 
whether ho had read the works of Victor 
Hugo in the original French. The similarity 
between the French and the Indian 
writer is in their versatility and range of 
creative geniu3. Both are masters of prose 
and verse, both are writers of prose fiction, 
bath have written dramatic and lyrical 
poetry, both are child-lovers and have 
tendered the homage of exquisite song to 
the sovereignty of childhood. There the 
comparison ends and it can be carried no 
further, because the two writers belong to 
two widely divergent schools. Tennyson 
rightly called Victor Hugo ‘Stormy Voice of 
France.” The great French poet was 'Lord 
of human tear3’ but he was in bis element 
in the Sturm ttrul Drang of nature and 
human passions. ‘French of the French’, he 
. smote and withered Napoleon Ls Petit with 
the flail and fire of his scorn and his 
burning philippics in prose and verse. 
He nicknamed Napoleon III tho Little in 
contrast with Napoleon the Great The 
muse of tho Ind an poet moves in the glory 
of early dawn and seeks the gathering 
shadows of evening. She finds her pleasure, 
not in the storm and stress, but m tho 
smiling beauties, of nature. She haunts 
the moonlight and strays in the ripe aad 
waving corn. She listens to the voice of 

the sandal-scented wind from the south and 
knocks gently at the door of the human 
heart. 

In the case of a great poet or writer 
contemporary judgment may not always be 
in agreement with the ultimate verdict of 
posterity. A man standing close to the foot 
of a mountain cannot form a correct estimate 
of its height or its imposing position 
in the landscape. Similarly, a certain 
perspective of time is necessary for an 
accurate appreciation of a great original 
writer ot creative genius. But the faculty 
of criticism Las grown with the development 
of literature and we cannot expect the 
suspension of contemporay judgment in the 


case of any writer, great or small. That 
judgment as regards the Indian poet is 
entirely gratifying and will bo endorsed fay 
future generations of critics. Rich and 
varied as is the output of Rabindranath’s 
literary wort, ho stands pre-eminent as a 
lyric poet The world of readers outside 
his own province of Bengal knows him only 
throngh the medium of translations. Poetry 
divides itself easily into threo main sections, 
epic, dramatic and lyric, the threo clearly 
demarcated and separated by wido stretches 
of time and the evolution of tho human 
intellect. 01 these epic poetry is somowhat 
easy of translation, because its essence is 
narrative Some loss i3 unavoidable in trans- 
lation bat the outlines and central structure 
of an epio caa be retained oen In a new 
language. Drama is more difficult but the 
excellent renderings into English of the powerful 
Greek tragedies prove that the difficulties of 
translation are not insuperable. A fine lyrical 
poem 13 tho despair of the translator. A 
great epic is fashioned in a Titanic mould of 
which a cast may be taken. A drama is a 
panoramic view of human naturo and may 
be copied. But a beautiful lyric is a spark- 
ling little jewel of which ev£ry facet is 
carefully cut by the poet-jeweller and its 
settiog is the language iu which it is composed. 
Any duplication or imitation of such a gem 
may prove to bo mere paste. To be fully 
appreciated a lyrical poem must be read in 
the original with due understanding of the 
language in winch it is written. > It is a 
compact and component whole from which 
no part can be separated from auother. The 
words, tho figures, the metro are all wedded 
together. Rabindranath has translated his 
poems as no one else could have done, but 
how i3 it possiblo to convey in auother 
language the grace, the metrical, arrangement ■ 
and the musical harmony of tho words of 
the original poems ? 

It can scarcely be expected that readers 
and admirers in far lauds will learn tho 
language of Bengal to read tho works of tho 
Bengali poet as originally written. ladia 
itself is a land of many languages and ont- 
sido Bengal Indian readers have to read tho 
English translations of the poet. I remember 
several years before Rabindranath received 
the Nobel prize Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
politician and mathematician, learned the 
Bengali language for the express purpose of 
reading Rabindranath’s poem3 in the original 
Bengali. Gokhale read out to mo a few- 
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poems on one occasion apologising for his 
inability to reproduce the Bengali accent 
and enunciation and then asked me to read 
the «ame poems in the manner of a Bengali 
However wide flung his fame, Rabindranaths 
permanent place is in the literature of his 
own langnage As a Bengali free from a 
few delusions I recognise that Bengali 
literature does not rank as one of the great 
literatures of the world though it is full of 
promise and has already produced a few 
writers of undoubted genius Periods of 
literary activity ha%e alternated with long 
s pel's of stagnation There have been a 
very few critics of outstanding ability but 
critical acumen has not been systematically 
and conscientiously cultivated The little 
criticism that is to be found is eilner shallow 
or mordant, which parses for smartness, or 
mdiscnminating and fulsome adulation 
When Rabindranath was a young boy criticism 
by comparison was rampant in Bengal and 
every writer of any note was compared to 
some English writer Early Bengali literature 
was- neglected The Vaishnava poems of the 
era of Chaitanja tho cradle and crown of 
the lyrical poetry of Bengal were consigned 
to the oilmen of cheap and obscure printing 
presses The boy Rabindranath turned to 
this literature with tho unerring instinct of 
nascent genius As a boy poet he wrote a 
number of charming poems in imitation of 
the language of Vidyapati a Maithil poet bv 
birth nnd the language of hi, verse but also 
a Bengali poet by adoption and extensive 
imitation during the period Beogali poetrv 
wa, influenced bj the personality of Chaitanja 
As tho pinions of his genius, grew stronger 
me poet soared higher and ranged wider 
The supreme art of simplicity was his to 
begin with, nnd he rapidly acquired consider 
able depth of thought and n rare strength 
and delicacy of touch Thero was verv 
little van eh in rhythm metro and measure 

V.&V th0 £ R l l the Poet 

Michael Madhiuudtian Dutt had introduced 
blank ver,e and a few simjlo new metres 
Rabindranath dazzled hi, readers by hi, 
creative faculty of introducing new metres 
at d measures. Tripping verges nimble- footed 
«s TcrpMchoie ‘low, dreamy me-ism-L 

twmein* s! | !s! j d ° ! t i’ P lotus pa,cre . long- 

^ s’ sms 

1 '"™' "'<■ ‘!m„c o! the , ml in 


were bis nnd his mu,e answered every 
compelling call Hts language is of classical 
purity and dignity, and of striking originality 
Critics everywhere have been struck by his 
wealth of simile and metaphor the subtlety 
of perception and suggestion, the realisation 
of the beautiful Hi, devotional songs and 
poems are among the fiaest in the whole 
range of literature They are a noble and 
melodious expression of a living faith beauti- 
ful in its strength and sublime in its appeal 
His lyrical poems are of steadily progressive 
strength and variety, and the careful student 
can detect the successive stages of develop- 
ment, the growing maturity of thought and 
expression, the increasing power over language 
and rhyme, and the splendid outburst of 
music in several of his later poems Without 
attempting anything like an exhaustive 
criticism or appreciation of the poet I may 
quote a single poem displaying some of the 
qualities which have placed Rabindranath in 
the front rank of lyric poets This poem 
was composed when the poet was about thirty- 
four years of age, in the full plenitude of 
his powers and the assured strength of his 
genius The theme is Urbasi — 

Ht8l =1? =101 =15 51 ytft 
t5 ®*r*r | 

Cltlfr TO =W1 HtCX B15 CTO Tf *1 
C=5fc=ll =ltf5 W TOjtflWft . 

ftm nfts to, =ts c=w*itr5 

failtra =Uf? s?| TOl 

TT* | 

§n« n=i 

*!!&•! i 

!«r=t rw'swtc! 

eftPi | 

Ml* STOP'S M «S1 J(fy j 
****** TO 5t=I TO 

S3H5 ,3 

*«n ,, *3 

5 ft *W5 | 

TOtS 5pI3l, 

Wfaftsi I 

fsm Si f* 5ifwl top 
TO TO 

=nfi» vs.i\ TO TO r icn i-TOj cv»i 
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5;i3 45i?i im vitct 
ft? to&ss t 
mft ulftr? ftvt, c<;ot 
i 

T? Tttw «iffrn antit 
c? qx&nrrti ! 

Tfiw. Till <*tfs rt? *CT «*ran T*. 
atvtf? fSmt^ fxjn wItoto, 

C5W5 nfb rr TO 51?, to nfifrrs, 

\-5 > ft fat? r <4 fst?, 

£ftv jrftra t 
TOfa si« wn^t w| 

t 

tfa'tvrn't to ^ji f ? «piw tejfi, 

«, (top. r^5.n £*C*t i 
IP! <7* fife 5 A f»*ftc* SSCTJ ?«r, 

■ra-^A fi?f<« *tfn S3 <W* wa, 

TO*« ^rs nvm sft *IC? sffl, 

•ifst* fwptTO to «tot«i> 
to ?*toi i 

fill* rtW TO $5 «StBftl3 . 

■stf? frtitscn \Rprft c? ?s<ft 

<?to? «i=Fc c? crts to ®a? 
frotifj sft?p? to nvcitpni. 

ftvro, ftf fis fivfpnti 
*t?fay toito irtn* «:<* ram* 

ftfs «i^rrs i 
wfoi ftwtf w=i««fa ? i 
C* fUSfrfa I 

«t TO fin ftm CSp| *Itft WTO f’pTt— 
CSfM^I sfiUi frftft 1 
■W^ V *5?SW ■*> Ww *& *» .— 

•fTI WJ£»l 5T5 ftffCfPt §3l? WTTO ? 

«m pi asl fit? *m *rsic* 
stfafvf.’ttrs i 
wrot? 5 W/t Juries 

TO TOfalJ 1 


**tfs c* tit ?tj itm irtfi-TOi lift, 

I'A «|5?{lff I 

9^*141 CSJtt Itlf JJtCH 3f"rtst 
<5 TO*H 1 

Of this poem, which scintillates and 
glitters like the Kohinoor in the poet’s 
Qolconda of flawloss jewels of the finest 
water, I hare essayed a translation, with very 
indifferent success : — 


Nor mother, nor maid, nor bride art tbon, 

O beauteous Urvasi, dweller in the garden of 

the gods 1 

When Eve comes down on the mead drawing 
tho golden end of her garment round 

her weary shape, 

Thou dost not light the evening lamp in a 

comer of any home"; 

With the faltering feet of doubt, trembling 

bosom and downcast eyelids. 
Smiling and coy, thou dost not pass to the 

bridal bed 

In the still midnight 
Unveiled as the rise of the dawn 
Unembarrassed art thon 1 


tiike a flower without a stem blooming in 

itself 

When didst thou blossom, Urvasi ? 

Out of the churned sea thon didst rise in the 

primal spring-morn 

With the chalice of ambrosia in thme right 

hand, tho poison cup in thy left ; 
Like a serpent charm-stilled the mighty 

. ocean wave-tost 
Sank at thy feet bending its million heaving 

. , . hoods 

In obeisance. 

White as the Kunda Bower, in beauty undraped, 
“•* i--.. .» .v. u *--*-0 thee. 


Wert thou never a budding maiden tender 

in years, 

0 Urvasi, of youth eteme ? 

In the dark vault under the sea, sitting lone 

in whose abode 

Didst thou play with rubies and pearls the 

, . .games of childhood; 

l-i a. chamber lit with. \aweuedL lampa, ta the. 

cradle-song of the sea, • 

With pure smiling face, on a couch of coral, in 
, „ whose arms 

Didst thou sleep ? 

Instant on thy awakening in the nniverso thou 
wert fashioned with youth 
Fnll flowered 1 


=u farm ^1—^3 pk* pi pftivft, 

wifa vittrn ■t'trn wfsf- S®? t-f 
ft? fsafaro? fan ?c? wipt, 
tHvtfafSf ft:? v-.Rcf nfiT.'f «ft, 

2 


From aeons and ages past thon art but tho 

. ■ beloved of tho Universe, 
. 0 Urvasi of grace beyond compare 1 
Bamts break their meditation to lay the merit 
of their communion at thy feet, 
Struck by the shaft of thy glance the three 
• worlds stir with, youth. 
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Borne >3 thy rotoxicahng fragrance by the 

blind wmd all ways 
Like a bee drunk with honey the poet 

enraptured roam? tempted of spirit 
\\ ith impassioned song 
Thou passest with the tinkle of thy anklet 

flnttering the end of thy garment, 
Swift as the lightning ' 

"ft hen thou dancest in the assembled hall of 

the cods exuberant with jov 
0 swaying billowy Urvasi 
To measured music dance the lined waves 

of the sea 

Shivering to the ears of corn trembles the 

apron of the earth 

From the chainlet on thy breast bursts the 

star that falls on the floor of the sky ' 
Suddenly in the breast of man the mind loses 
itself 

The stream of blood dances in his veins 
On the distant horizon of a sudden snaps 

thy girdle, 

0 fhou without restraint 1 

On heaven’s mountain crest of sunnse thou 

art Aurora embodied 
0 Urvasi the charmer of the world' 

The slenderness of thy form is washed with 

the tears of the world 
Painted \s the pink of thy feet with the 

heart blood of the three worlds 
0 thou with thy hair unbound ungarmented ! 

on the open lotus flower 
Of the worlds desire thou hast poised thy 

lotus feet 

Tver so light 1 

In tho who’e heaven of the mind endless, 

is thj delight 

0 companion of dreams ' 

Hark ' all around earth and heaven are. 

crying for thee 

0 cru |, l hecdlo«3 Urvasi ! 


The metre of this poem is original, the 
language is full of aitistic grace and the 
instinct o! the true poet is to be repeatedly 
found in the choice of the words Words 
like ^^9 [Kampra, trembling'), {Usha st, 

dawn), [Tamma, slenderness) aud 

C-’tr^l (i Somma, redness), delightfully 

musical, are rarely met with in Bengali 
poetry In one line occurs the word 
Uvrandasi, heaven and earth) How many 
Bengali readers of the poet know the mean- 
ing of this word or have troubled themselves 
to trace its origin ? It cannot be found in 
an> Bengali dictionary or even an average 
Sanscrit dictionary It is an arcbaic 

Sanscnt word and occurs in throe places 
in the Rig Veda, in the second, sixth and 
tenth mandalas The meaning of the word 
is two contending armies shouting defiance, 
bnt in the commentary of Sayanacharya it 
is noted that it also means heaven and 
eaTth It is m this sense that the word has 
been used by the poet m this poem This 
will give an idea of the wide and accurate 
scholarship of .tho poet and his artistic 
selection of appropriate words 

Urvasi is an epithet of the dawn per- 
sonified as an apsara, a heavenly nymph, 
the principal dansense in Indra’s heaven 
Tho Aryan, Greek, Roman and Islamic con- 
ceptions of paradise are a perpetuation of 
the lower forms of the pleasures of life 
on earth The paradise of the North 
American Indian is the happy hunting 
ground for he caunot think of a heaveu 
» Migran, oca »ti without tho pleasures of the chase 

tressed wilt thou rise agua / Incidents relating to Urvasi are frequently 
First will that form appear in that first morn mentioned in ancient Sanscrit books Aniono 1 
AU thy limbs will weep hurt 1* jhc * oyw tho objects and beings that rose from the 

Dnpplnu tho water from (hi lovelme's ?? a ^ cu J t churned by the gods and 

wAb'V, W/t -will Worvo -oirk ttfu ™ ■ •warn.*, u.vVr. \V& vnuun'i Yurahar tor a 

churning rod and the great serpent Yasnki 
for a churning rope Urvasi was one This 
splendid allegory crystallises some dim and 
remote tradition about some stupendous 


To a song unsung before 
Levtr again never again * 


That moon of 

n ... . dory Ins 6ct 

<>a the n ount of the sunset dwells Urvvi 
bo on the earth todaj in the burst of joy 

of the spring 


^bas* long-drawn sigh cf parting eternal 
- „ „ «w» minsW wuh the notes of mirth? 
On the night of the full moon when all 


convulsion of nature, may bo an unparallelled 
seismic disturbance, a mightty volcanic 
eruption the emergence of a vast tract of 
Sca ? r submergence L of some 




rooi 

“ 1 hejv t«*ps awake j a wwr cs o{ t , ie 

OJ.lelte,,, t “ !t 


. - u • — , « luici oi 

ATyan mythology, Aphrodite, named Venus, 
in lloman mythology, ro 3 e from tho 
| ca ‘ oai ? , m T^hich 6he was born The 
bansent legend explains how the sea was 
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chore?'! lot) loans by a Titanic proems-*. 
Aphrodite unlike Urrasi d w not repre-ent 
the dawn, but the Greek word for daybreak, 
«», is etymologically very similar to the 
Sanscrit word for dawn, uthn. 

In all the ancient account* relating to 
Urvasi there is nothin;; that appeals to the 
finer feelings. There is the fascination, 
irresistible to «aint and sinner alike, of aa 
unearthly and fadeless beauty. In the tenth 
marulala of the I tic Veda there is a 
dialogue between Pururava and Urvasi. The 
story is told in fuller detail in the Satapatha 
Brahrama, th<* Bhagavata and is mentioned 
in several other bools. Intho Mahahharata the 
«<cood Pindava, Arjuna, who rejected Urva'i’a 
advances, was cursed by her. For a short 
spell she was the wife ol King Pururara and 
in dramatising this incident in VlkramorTasi 
the poet Kalidasa represents her as a Iotid; 
and attraclive woman. But th»* modern poet 
has restored Urva«i ta the spirit world and 
interprrted her with an inspiration so sym- 
pathetic anl elevating as to reveal her in a 
new light. As one reads and understands 
this poem, he realius Hie sublimation of 
Urrasi from the low level of senre to tho 
height of snpcrs»nse Sho no longer appears 
merely as tho radiant but hosrtlc's ravi-her 
of hearts, a much -magnified, if elusive, typo 
of the scarlet woman. Any conception of 
the sternal feminine, whether in tho flesh or 
in the spirit, is incomplete without the threo 
stages of roaidenh'-od, wifehood ar.d mother- 
hood, and this is tho first noto sounded by 
the poet while apostrophising Urvasi Fronting 
tho universe, unshrinking in tho freshness 
and glory of tho first dawn of creation, 
Urvasi stands in tho splendour of her beauty 
with tho glint of the young sunlight on her 
loveliness. 

And this imago recalls the legend of Iter 
first manifestation, for there is no word 
about her birth anywhere though tho 
parentage of tho gods can bo cosily traced 
in tho .elaborate theogony of Sanscrit sacred 
literature, with its imposing sitting. Behold 
the gods and their opponents with their 
muscles showing like corded steel, heaving 
and straining and jullirg at either end of 
tbc straightened but writhing coils of tho 
mightiest of serpents, tramiling the golden 
sliatd under their giant fcit, tho ma*siro 
lull of ncunt llandar whirling each way 
by turn with the broad, tpccllcd bards of 
the lirgth cf the serpint Anenta enfolding 
its girth, the cosmic ocean lashed and 


racked and churned into hls'lng, hydra- 
headed foam ! And behird this travail and 
turmoil is the background of tho calm and 
smiling roso-flush of the dawn ! On this 
scene of mingled strife and pence appears 
Unasl, parting the waters and tho foam, her 
hair dripping ar.d clinging to th<* rounded 
curves and tho slender lines of her peerless 
form, the vision of her beauty sttiklng the 
godly and ungodly beholders damb with 
amjz''tncnt 1 

For centuries poets and dramatist* and 
ether writers accepted this conception of 
Urvasi without question. There was no 
suggestion of any flaw In the myth, or 
anything lacking in tho Imagination that 
invested the nymph with perennial youth. 
But tho latest of tho great poeti of India 
bis noted tho rap in tho life-story of Urvasi. 
Wc tn> her suddenly revealed to tho astonished 
eyes uf tho universe in tho maturity of her 
li‘*orr.o grace, tho immortal gift of her beauty 
and her fatal faseimtion. but nothing is 
known of the mnfccnco of her tarly youth, 
of her playfulness ns a child .or tho arms 
Chat rocked her Co sleep in a gilded chamber 
in *■ me submarine palace And hcnco fho 
wondering question of tho poet concerning 
the musing infancy of Urvasi Tho original 
legend is undoubtedly a darirg figment 
revelling in tho creation of full-grown beauty, 
skipping tho stages between childhood and 
maturity. In Judaic tradition and the Boole 
of Genesis tho first man and woman wero 
never infants But tho loss to tho being or 
the spirit so created is immeasurable. What 
beauty of person or consciousness of atrength 
can compensate for tho void inscparablo from 
tho absence of tho lights and shadows of tho 
vista of memory, recollections of tho past to 
fill moments of idleness or preoccupation? 

Tills is tho emphasis on tho word 'only* 
(u$ titdhoo) when tho poet Rays Urvasi has 
been for ages tho beloved of tho wholo 
universe. Her appeal is tho disturbing 
influence) of beauty alono without tho lighter 
*hadcs of tho memory of an innocent child- 
hood. It is fho pui»sanco of sheer beauty 
^haltering tho concentrated contemplation of 
tho saint and filling all tho worlds with tho 
ache of youth and maddening tho faucy of 
the poet. But Bhe, tho creator of nil this 
commotion, the dancer with thejingling anklets 
making music to her footfall, flits as sho will, 
gay, hearlwhole, fane, -free. It is when sho 
dances before tho assembled gods on tho 
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sapphire floor of the ball room m Indra’s Urvasi and torn her tapping feci back to 


palace with all the abandon and , 

hex art that the poet lilts the veil from the 
mystery of her identity and reveals her as 
the spirit of beauty behind the phenomena 
o! natme The xhythmie waves o{ the sea 
keep measure to her dancing feet, the tremors 
of the agitated earth are communicated to 
the heads ol corn the heart o! man is 
strangely and inexplicably disturbed The 
falling meteor is a jewel burst from the 
chain round Urvasi’s neck in the mad whirl 
ot her dance the lambent lightning with its 
wavy lines is the broken strand of the 
lo'trons girdle round her waist Dr vast is 
the expression of all the buoyant, spontaneous 
joyonce of bature' 

Still farther behind is the Vedic myth 
though even them the identity of Urvasi 
with the Morning Dawn and the Evening 
Twilight is very faint and the allegory is 
more or less lost in the proper name In 
bailing her as the embodiment of dawn in 
heaven the | oet greets her on the threshold 
of early tradition and yet finds in her the 
fulfilment of tho later and wilder myths 
clcanccd from the grosser accretions of later 
tunes. The morning dew in which tho dnwn 
is bathed represents tho tears of the world 
while the tmgo of ro«e with which tho 
delicate feet ot Urvasi is painted by tho 
rays of tho morning sun is tho heart blood 
ol all the worlds. As tho lotus which remains 
closed at night opens its heart to the first 
touch of the sun eo tho longing and the 
dcslro of the universe opens out ns a Iotns 
flower on which the dainty snn kis«cd feet 
ot Urvasi may rest. The imago of beauty 
tut 1 aunts Vi o dreams ot the world is tho 
all pcrvadicg loveliness of Urvasi 

Will the revolving cycles bring back tho 
ament and pristine era when Urvasi roso 
frm the tea which hailed her with a new 
rongtf welcome 5 1\ ill a wondering world 
*WI 1 wlit the gods saw ’ Will 

U e wailmg cry of heaven nnd earth reach 


the scene oi ner ursi mumpus * > 

is the weeping and yearning for the lost 
Urvasi ' How can the beauty and the glory 
of the first dawn of creation ever return ? 

Is it not recorded iu the Rig Veda* that 
Urvasi told Parnrava, ‘X have gone from 
thee like the first of Mornings -I, like the 
wind, am difficult to capture” ? Urvasi is 
not the nymph of the daily recurrent dawn 
She ‘came from the waters flashing brilliant as 
the falling lightning, bringing delicious pre- 
sents for Purnrava’t Gone is she with the 
glory of tho first of Mornings leaving behind 
her the memory of a vanished beauty such 
as has never ogam been seen on earth or in 
heaven and her parting sigh comes floating 
in the festive season of springtide as an 
under note of melancholy ' 

And so we see Urvasi again, ancient as 
the Vedas in recorded language and far more 
ancient in mythic tradition, uplifted and 
purified, stepping forth as she did when she 
rent the veil of uncreated brooding gloom 
and looked out on the universe in the soft 
dawnlight, wondering nnd wondered at, 
passing fair, winning unsought tho adoration 
of immortals and mortals Tho fame of the 
poet, to whose genius we owe this new 
presentation of tho world old Urvast, has been 
broadcast round the world by the wireless 
of human appreciation conveyed in many 
tongue*, and if we claim him as our own it 
is with the knowledge that he belongs also 
to the world and his is tho one form of 
wealth which grows with tho giving To the 
many exotic foibles lhat wo havo brought 
from tho Vest, let us not add the pride of 
possession indifferently distributed between 
a transient empire, a Tace-horso and n casual 
poet Let onrs bo the better portion of 
sharing the glad gratefulness of giving of 
adding to the Joy and light of the world. 

* Rig Veda. 0 > 

+ I»>«1 



WAK ON OPIUM 

By DR. SUDHINDRA BOSE 
Lecturer in Political Science, State Uniiersity of Iowa 


O PIUM has been outlawed by the United 
States Congress ; bat it is smuggled 
into the country in large quantities. 
America, it is generally conceded, is one of 
the greatest consumers of opium and its 
derivatives. America has, therefore, a vital 
interest in the suppression of the nefarious 
opium traffic. 

There is, of course, no possibility of 
knowing the actual number of narcotic 
addicts. This is due to the fact that the use 
of opium in America is a secret, and not a 
public rice. The victims doubtless number 
by thousands, and tens of thousands. The 
United States Department of Justice an- 
nounced early this year that at the end of 
the fiscal year, June 30, 1926, more prisoners 
were sentenced for violation of the National 
Anti-Narcotic Law than for the violation of 
the National Prohibition Law. 

Owen Victims 

The prevalence of addiction to narcotic 
drugs is causing the greatest apprehensions 
to American medical, educational and reli- 
gions bodies. The platforms of all political 
parties, patriotic and civic associations are 
pledged to wipe out the opium curse. 

All addicts do not come from the under- 
world. They go there, but ninety percent of 
them start among the so-called best people. 
It has been demonstrated by extended in- 
vestigations of the United States Treasury 
Department and by records of Public 
Health Offices that the evil has its largest 
proportionate number of victims not among 
the irresponsible elements of society, but 
that all classes are open to its stealthy 
advances. The Treasury Report of a few 
years ago revealed the portentous fact that 
the largest proportionate number of victims 
ate found amoDg “housewives, laborers, 
doctors, nurses, pharmacists.” The Chief of 
the Board of Health of San Francisco also 
reported that the “great majority of the 
victims aro found among the upper strata 
of society, including doctors, lawyers, states- 


men, businessmen, intelligent and able 
mechanics, only a small percentage being 
of the criminal type ’’ The evil is therefore 
striking tho country in its muscle as well as 
in its brain. 

The bureaucrats in India say, even, in 
this year of enlightenment 1927, that opium 
is a harmless stimulant”. It is highly 
improbable. In fact, it is plainly not so. 
Americans, backed by the whole scientific 
opinion of the genuinely civilized medical 
men of the world, make merry of the Indian 
bureaucratic opinion. It fs the veriest 
commonplace of scientific knowledge that 
opium is a deadly poison The point is 
that if any of the bureaucratic gentry were 
to come here from India and advance his 
fool theory about the occult virtues of 
opium, he would be promptly .arrested. 
■Worse, he is likely to be shut up in jail as 
a prehensile moron or a dangerous loony. 

Americans recognize that the habit of 
addiction quickly develops a perilous 
disease which can be subdued only by 
adequate medical care. The problems of 
addiction are of utmost seriousness to the 
nation. Physicians are urged to fight them 
with the same heroic spirit which they have 
shown in attacking yellow fever, and other 
devastating plagues. „ 

Narcotic Education Wefk 

Realizing the awfulness of narcotic in- 
dulgence, America observed the last week 
of February as Anti-Narcotic Education 
Week. Such an Educafion Week offered an 
invaluable opportunity for diffusion of in- 
formation. Schools, churches, clubs and 
civic societies appealed to all agencies for 
co-operation and to direct activities of 
observance. 

Governors of many States issued official 
proclamations designating the week of 
February 20 to 27 as Anti-Narcotic Edu- 
cation Week. The Governor of tho State 
of Arizona, in issuing the proclamation, 
sought to arouse not only the public opinion 
in this country, but throughout the world 
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for overthrowing tbe opium menace I 
farther call upon the press, declared the 
Ar zona Governor the clergy educators and 
all persons in positions of influence to utter 
to youth and all others their solemn warning 
against even the least possible beginnings of 
these insidious poisons and to register their 
appeal to public opinion of all nations to 
the end that all tiny recognize their respon 
s b litj and unite in efforts against this 
enemy of mankind 

The voice of the people may not be the 
voice of God but public opinion is nn 
doubtedly tl e mightiest power under heaven 
As an example of what th° aroused public 
opinion will do Americans point to the 
fact that only a few months ago tbe British 
Government in India announced officially 
that exportation of opium from India was 
going to be cut down progressively Time 
will come when the public opinion will bo 
c o stirred even m India tbM it will stop 
the mouths of all those who have been 
stontly but falsely asseverating that the 
Indian people havo no objection to the 
opium traffic That is hound to happen on 
some not distant to morrow Now watch 
The Anti narcotic fight of the Education 
Week was not confined merely ^to a fe v 
governatonal pronouncements With the 
zeal of a moral crusade the campaign was 
carried from one end of the country to the 
other Mayors of town:, and cities issned 
proclamations appointed local committees 
and organised public meetings which adopted 
resolutions expre® no of ahhorence of the 
evil Tho press spoke forth the loudest 
possible warning to all who are subject to 
tho temptation It called on such nations as 
still share in tbe .opium traffic to reject 
henceforth, its blood money Churches 
arranged for narcotic pulpit discussions at 
meetings before and during tho Education 
Week Movies put on traders short 
pictorials and educational titles at all 
performances Rad o stations too did their 
bit in this campa gn Tl ey broadcast bnef 
d emissions daily during the Narcotic 
Education Week 


Many years ago von Humboldt said 
“Whatever you wish to introduce into a 
n-vtmu you must first introduce into its 
schools Acting apparently on this axiom 
American schools give regular lessons on tbe 
e<ils of strong drink, and narcotic plague 
Almost all States require instruction in 
schools In the penis of opium The Board 
of Education of Deleware has recently made 
special announcement calling upon Boards 
oi b du cation, school director® school ®upenc 
tendent® principals and teachers to exercise 
Q nu®ual vigilance m shielding school children 
and to seo that suitable instruction and in 
formation is available to enable each child to 
safeguard himself against a habit unspeakably 
terrible The members of tho Brooklyn 
Board of Education likewise have lately felt 
called upon to inform the public of the 
ceaseless vigilance which they hn4 Yoemstfflta 
under the necessity of exercising 

School teachers are constantly on guard 
and never fail to warn their pupils of the 
deadly effects of the opium drugs Here is 
the substance of a talk which a teacher 
gave to the school assembly 

Try Everything Once ? Not on Tour Life It 
t s a fool stunt It yon know anyone who talks that 
way tell h m that if ho MUST try anyth ng once 
don t beg n on narcot cs not even once Try some- 
thing easy Try playing with cobras and rattle 
enake3 May be they won t bite Try a stiff do®e 
of rat poison May be the doctor will get to you 
in time, run h s pump down your threat and pump 
you out But if you once get narcotics into j our 
avstem no pump ever made can pump them out 
ion are hooked you have swallowed tho bait 
hook and s nker 


How it alo Started 


TrioiErs ami E’er n.s 


Creates! possible attention was focussed 
upon schools, wl ere young people were pnt 
wise to the dangers of the narcotic® Edo 
cations! organizations of all sorts adopted 
plans for Instruction of youth and for 
co-operation in anti narcotic meeting® 


Some fifty years ago an American missio 
nary wrote home from India that opium in 
forty year® would circle the globe The 
prophecy has been fnl filled with deadly 
accuracy How did it all begin? The evil 
practically started in 1776 when a profitable 
financial budget had to be arranged for the 
old Fast India Trading Company It was 
propo®ed to rai«e the poppy in India mako 
opinm and sell it to China 

Warren Hastings of the unhappy memory 
who suggested the scheme wrote to England 
that this new alluring dri g was so perm 
cions that it should be carefully kept away 
from the English people and should be used 
for purposes of Chinese commerce only China 
decreed death to any Chinese imp! cated in 
the traffic Means were found however to 
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pet the drug in. It spread with such rapidity 
that it menaced the very life of the nation. 

The Chinese government *in its efforts to 
purge the country of the opium curse decided 
upon a heroic measure. In 1839 the Chinese 
seized 1,44.0 tons of the British drag in the 
harbor of Canton, which they destroyed as 
contraband and piratical. Then followed tha 
two Opium Wars. By 1856 the Chinese 
opposition to opium trade was finaly broken 
down. China was compelled to siga a treaty 
legalizing opium importation. A great flood 
of opium poured ip. Moreover, the Chinese, 
to save money, began extensive cultivation 
of the poppy aad the making of opium. 
Gradually the whole nation went opium-drunk 
and yielded to its seduction. 

’ Then camo the awakening. In 1906 the 
Chinese began a campaign for the suppression 
of opium in their country. They destroyed 
the poppy on about two million acre3 of 
land, and closed up 500,000 opium dens. 
It was a period of great national house 
clean np. For a time China was opium-free. 


“The same greed of the white man,” 
writes an American, “which in the beginning 
forced opium upon the Chinese, next forced 
upon thorn morphine and heroin, _ ten times 
worse than opium.” Under the disorganized 
condition prevailing in China since its 
Revolution (1911), the growing of the poppy 
has been renewed. The magnificont fight of 
a few years ago has all but gone for nothing. 
The battle, it seems, has to be fought all 
over again. 

India and China are today the principal 
poppy growers of the world. The poppy 
must go. Opium is an international menace. 
No nation — so Americans argue — is safe as 
loDg as there is the backwash of Indian aad 
Chinese narcotics to flood the world. 

Daring the late European War, India, it was 
said, helped to put down the “Hun” and save 
civilization. Why aren’t the Indian people now 
permitted to save their country and the 
world from the djmon poppy, an enemy 
hundred times more insidious than the 
Hunnish Hun ? 


THE S0IBNTIFI0 INSTITUTIONS AND UNIVERSITIES 
OF THE UNION OF SOVIET REPUBLICS 

Bt AN INDIAN STUDENT 


A Professor of the Russian University spoke 
on the 7th of October, 192G, at the institution 
of the “Friends of the New Russia” in 
Berlin on the methods of educational science 
of Soviet Russia. Several representatives of 
the German Government, as well as a large 
number pf people interested in pedagogis. were 
present The chief characteristic of the 
meeting was that the importance of Russo- 
German Co-operation in the cultural sphere 
seemed to be gradually realised also in such 
circles. Albert Petrovitch Pinkewitsch, the 
Rector of the Second University of Moscow, 
spoke calmly and definitely. He put forward 
his principal arguments. Bat the store of 
his vast knowledge was indeed disclosed 
when questions, put to him during the dis- 
cussion, were rightly answered. He gave no 
rosy interpretation of the situation of his 
country, but dwelt in an informing manner 
on its poverty, which still prevented them 
from paying teachers as much as one coaid 
wish, from building-up as many schools as 
one might heartily desire and from opening 
up to an ever-iu creasing number of children 


as well as adults the cultural achievements 
of the pedagogic methods of the Soviet 
Union. 

Albert Pinkewitsch is staying at present 
in Germany and wants to make an educa- 
tional tour throughout the country. He had 
already been in Vienna, where as a member of 
the Russian delegation of teachers, he took 
part in the session of tho Teachers’ Interna- 
tional of Paris. He will go also to Weimar, 
in order to take part in the Pedagogic Con- 
gress, which will 'meet there soon. At 
present he is working in the University of 
Beilin. So it is also possible for him now 
to acquaint himself with all the pedagogic 
institutions and the new pedagogic literature 
of Western Europe, with which he wishes to 
deal in a book he intends publishing shortly. 
“A History of Pedagogics” in the light of 
the Marxian visualisation of society is the 
work on which he is working now. Prof. 
Pinkewitsch spoke as follows : — 

To thoroughly initiated scientific circles it 
is now quite clear, that scientific life in 
Russia, far from showing any siga of deca- 
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dffnce, pres evidence on the other hand of 
an all round revival The Soviet Government, 
as it is recently announced, has sent a 
hundred young students with a scholarship 
of a thousand Roubles each p»r year to 
male an educational tour in foreign countries 
In the campugo of lies m the boargeoisie 
prt«s the charge is unceasingly made that 
the Soviet State behave 0 as an enemy of 
science I have been asked by educated 
people why we murder and tyrannise over 
the Professors in our country One can 
only laugh at °ueh remark's I shall perhaps 
surprise you all if I now assert, that *l9p c. 
of the Profes'ors who were employed before 
the war <t\U keep their posts today teach 
unhampered and aro fully satisfied with 
ttieir present conditions 

There aro altogether 71 Universities be- 
sides which there are special schools, the 
so-called “technics ’, which number 524 
The°c schools aro of a Russian tj pe, which 
stand between the high and the raiddlo 
school Tho above 71 institutions for higher 
education aro divided as follows 

14 Universities (of which 7 are new) 17 
technical high schools (five aro new), 5 
medical colleges (2 are new) 10 agricultural 
high schools (lo new) 10 pedagogical insti- 
tions (during tho Tsarist regime thero was 
only one) Two special schools of economics 
(o»o new) and 4 academies, which may bo 
classified as follows 


The method of teaching is such that the 
students themselves work out the material 
which is to be taught, through their own 
activities and are never occupied with 
thoughts quite foreign to their minds 

In the various administrative and advisory 
committees of these institutions, the students 
are represented on an equal footing with the 
professors TI10 students who como from the 
factories after having terminated their period 
oi apprenticeship there ru order to sect admi- 
ssion into the above mentioned institution, make 
progress with more difficulty in abstract 
sciences but produce much more than their 
colleagues in natural and social sciences If 
their general knowledge is found to be in- 
sufficient theD their duration of work in the 
factories is prolonged Since 1926 on, one is 
admitted without previous examination 

There are two types of research institutes, 
those that ate connected with the University 
and the independant ones 

To the Union of Research Institutes for 
tho Social Sciences belong 10 institutions 
(for history, philosophy, literatare psychology, 
soviet law°, economics, etc) To the Union 
of the Research Institutes for the Natural 
Sciences belong 12 Institute* (botany, zoology, 
geography, mathematics astronomy, physics, 
cheraisttj etc.) 

The most distinguished and the best 
organised scientific institution js (he Academy 
of Science 0 , which incorporates 30 Research 
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I 

I NDIA is unhappy at the callous manner in 
which the men at Britain’s helm turn a 
deaf ear to her clamour for the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to enquire into 
constitutional reforms. Ceylon, on the other 
'hand, has just been promised such an in- 
vestigation ; .but refuses to go wild with 
enthusiasm over that announcement. 

Happiness, apparently, is not meant to bo 
the portion of tho semi-free, even if India 
and Ceylon may be considered to have 
attained to that rank ! 

Unquestionably there is a strong and al- 
‘most universal disposition among tho 
Ceylonese publicists to view the constitutional 
enquiry announced by His Excellency Sir 
Hugh Clifford, G. C. M. Q. G. B. F*. the 
Governor and Commander-in-Chlet of the 
Colony, with undisguised suspicion -and even 
alarm. The fear is entertained that tho 
inquiry, instead of ensuring tho “next step 
in tho direction of political emancipation 
and advancement,” as he - put ' it, it might 
bring about curtailment of such powers as 
the people, Ihrongh their representatives in 
the Legislative Council, already possess and 
exercise. ' , . 

As matters now stand, the “unofficial 
members” have, in a. sense to be explained 
later, "power of tho purse," and even the 
Governor cannot over-ride their will without 
employing procedure that would render him 
unpopular and expose him to the charge of 
ruling the Island without the consent of the 
“permanent population,” as the phrase goes 
in Ceylon. The officials, not excluding His 
Excellency tho ^Governor himself, have 
referred to that particular provision of the 
Constitution in a . manner that has made 
people talk. Tho alacrity --with which the 
Colonial Office, at Sir ' Hugh Clifford’s 
suggestion, has announced its intention of 
taking early steps to set np the constitutional 
enquiry, which was duo in 1929, has, in 
consequence roused misgivings, v 
3 


II ‘ 

Tho Ilon’blo Hr. Edward W. Pcrera, 
President of the Ceylon National Congress 
and one of tho most active and spirited 
Members of the Ceylon Legislative Council, 
lost no time in warning his people, to bo on 
their guard He told a press reporter that 
he viewed the appointment of a Special 
Constitutional Commission “with a certain 
degree of suspicion” because “Special 
Commissions tend to register certain pre- 
conceived Government opinions.” Evidently 
he does not believe that the British officials 
in the Island are tired of exercising their 
monopoly of power over the Administration, 
and aro anxious to relieve themselves of tho 
burden by transferring it to the sons of tho 
soil. 

Even so conservative a loader as the 
llon’ble Sir James . Peiris, who, as Vice- 
President of the Legislative Council, presides 
over its deliberations, from - which the 
Governor— the ex-officio President— studiously - 
absents himself, deemed it necessary to 
qualify - his approval of the projected 
enquiry. ‘The proposal is a good one.” 
he declared to an interviower, “if tho 
Commission is properly. constituted.” 

The organs of public opinion in Ceylon, 
with tho exception of the single nowspaper 
under British control, are no less suspicious. 
The Ceylon Daily News, conducted under 
the guidance of Mr. D. R. Wijewardene, a 
wealthy Singhalese of proved ability and 
character who has already dono much to 
qaicken public life in the Island, for instance, 
refused to “grow altogether enthusiastic over 
thq Governor’s announcement” for reasons 
similar to those - stated by tho President of 
the Ceylon National Congress. 

Mr. Frahcis de Zoysa, President - of tho 
Congress duxi aghast year, publicly admitted 
that he shared “in u certain measure tho 
misgivings” to which that newspaper had 
given - expression. His admission is of 
peculiar' importance since it was in tho 
nature of a revised opinion. Speaking a day 
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of his toil with tho absentee Newspaper-men 
bat he refused to give up his “scoop”. 

And the other papers had to “lift" the 
speech from the Daily Neics and mate 
clumsy efforts to hide that fact. 

I reproduce His Excellency’s announce- 
ment, in view of its importance *. 

"I am authorised by His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of Stato to announce that fie has under 
consideration certain representations made to him 
by me relative to the revision of the 'Constitution. 
Mr. Secretary Amery desires me to say that he 
is folly aware of the assiduity, devotion to duty 
and public spirit manifested by the Unofficial 
Members of the Legislative Council in the conduct 
of public affairs. He points out, however, that 
proposals for revising tho Constitution will require 
careful examination and consideration, in tho 
course of which opportunity should be afforded 
to all shades of opinion to receive a full and im- 
partial hearing. He accordingly proposes to advise 
His Majesty to appoint a small Special Commission 
composed of four members, at least two of whom 
will be persons of Parliamentary experience in 
Great Britain to come out to Ceylon, toward tho 
end of the current year, to enquire into and to 
advise upon tho matter in detail. ,r 
< Some two months before Sir Hugh Clifford . 
roso at that dinner to mate his announce- 
ment, “Wayfarer” stated in tho Ceylon Daily 
-Kcics : 

“It is very much on the cards that the Secretary 
of State will be invited to appoint a Commission 
from England for examining the various questions 
connected with this reform. We know what these 
dummv Commissions are. They can always be 
depended upon to go beyond their terms of 
reference and make recommendations based on 
ex-parte statements. What could bo more easy 
for such n_ Commission than to report that the 
responsibilities and privileges of the Executive 
Council cannot be increased without a correspond- 
ing curtailment of the powers of the legislative 
Council? 

A few days later the Hon’ble Mr. RW. 
Perera asked Sir Hugh’s Government if the 
Government had “in contemplation a scheme of 
Reform of tho Constitntion cnrtaiIing,modif ying, 
or altering tho power of financial control 
possessed by the Unofficial Members oi tho 
Legislative Council ” 

Tho representative of that Government in 
the Legislative Council stated in reply : “Tho 
answer is in the negative. Tho Government 
has at present no scheme of Reform under 
its consideration,” * 

The speech that Sir Hngli Clifford made at 
tho dinner did not quite square with .that 
answer. The announcement that tho Secretary 
of State for the Colonics had authorised him 
to make did not owe its initiative to Down- 


ing Street. It came, it is admitted, as the 
result of a despatch which Sir Hugh’s 
Government had sent up to London on 
November 30th, 1920. To say, some two months 
later, that the Government had “no scheme 
of reform under its consideration.” was 
little short of equivocation. Knowing something 
about newspaper-making, as I .do, I have 
little doubt that the “Wayfarer” had managed 
somehow to learn that that despatch -had 
been sent. What if the rest of his surmise 
was correct and the projected enquiry has for 
its motive the abridgement of the legislature’s 
existing powers. That is the fear that 
patriotic Ceylonese entertain. 


VI 

If the maker of that announcement had 
been known to be an apostle of Government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people and 
the sworn enemy of administration by high 
officials preponderatingly alien in blood and 
culture and owing not the least responsibility 
to any t indigenous individual Or authority, his 
eagerqess might well have brought him the 
gratitude of the Ceylonese. He, on the contrary, 
know little f at first-hand ot parliamentary 
institutions, hfs life having been cast in the 
mould of personal, or, at any rate, bureaucratic 
rule. As he told the Members of the Ceylon 
Legislature assembled at that fateful gathering, 
he had left his own country at thb age of 
seventeen, and since then had spent “an 
aggregate of ninety months in England.” 
(Did ho mean Britain or fiven Europe — or 
only England ?) He had “been in tho House 
ot Commons more than a dozen times in 
tho last forty years.” His whole life “from 
the age of seventeen to the age of sixty-one” 
with the aforementioned ninety months in 
England (?) excepted, had, in fact, been 
epent in the tropics — either in the Asiatic or 
the ' African Colonies, Dependencies, and 
possessions of Britain. 

Some twenty years ago he, as plain 
Mr. Clifford, served for a time as the 
Colonial Secretary in Ceylon. The “Un- 
official Members” were not then in tho 
majority in the Legislative Council, nor did 
they have “power of* the purse.” Ha spoke 
in the Legislative Council, as then consti- 
tuted, and acted in a manner that roused 
much antagonism in the Island. 

About three years ago, when tho Colonial 
Office then presided over by Mr. J. H. 
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Thomas probably the most conservative 
among British Labour leaders announced 
Sir Hugh s appointment as Gov ernor of the 
Colony there was therefore consternation 
among the politically conscious Ceylonese 
Fearing tb*t he may attempt to scuttle the 
Co stitution introduced during his absence 
they openly talked of moving His Majesty s 
Government to cancel that appointment 

Advancing years had however changed 
the l’ro Consul s methods if not hi* mentality 
After coming to Ceylon on November 30 
1JP5 he refrained from taking any overt 
action that might give umbrage to tho people 
and confirm them in their suspicions He 
even went about talking m a good humour* d 
way to the effect that he was no moro than 
a ‘'cipher in the Government of tl e Island 
and apparently ho was quite contented to bo 
one He even went to the length of chiding 
tho newspaper writers who refused to take 
lus banter seriously 

At this very dinner Sir Hugh told tho 
Members of tho Legislative Council that tho 
people m the Island following the traditions 
of a hundred years camo to lnm and asked 
lum for ‘ this that and th other and he 
invariably had to tell them that it was not 
possible foi bnu to give them any promise 
because tho powci to implement such promises 
had now been taken away from him and 
transferred to the Unofficial Members of the 
Legislative Council 

So often has His Excellency alluded to 
that (aet that there are Ceylonese who 
genuinely feel that he is going away from 
Britain s premier Colony with his term 
of office only 1 alf completed to Malaya 
wl ere he will receive no greater salary and 
which is regarded as inferior in status only 
because m Malaya he will have no Legislative 
Council with an. unofficial maymty ta fettax 
lus initiative Hgl ly developed as it is 
through long exercise of personal tuI-* m 
tho tropics The editorial writer of tho 
Daily heirs returns his joke with the quip 
that tie representative of the King (in 
Ceylon) who can do no wrong cannot now 
according to the Governor even do right 
Iersonally I do not believe in this 
cipher business- To my mind there are 
reasons other than tho Governors inability 
to do anything in Ceylon undtT the present 
Constitution of Sir Hugh Clifford s lovo for 
Malaya which have led to his transfer from 
Colombo to Singapore These matters, how 


otor Ml outsido tho 'cope of this aiti c,t 
and may one day bo separately discussed 


YII 


Tven if the retiring Governor of Ceylot 
were a parliamentarian by temperament 
training and if lus talk about being 
shadow of the legislature did not sound 
if ho were hankering for the return of « 
good old days when even a senior Brit 
administrator in the Island was tho 
of all he surveyed the very subject 
of tho speech in which ho sandwiched 1 
announcement of tho Constitutional ComflU 
sion was sufficient to rouse suspicion 
misgiving in the politic illy minded Ceylonese 
The burden of his statement was that tl,c f 
Unofficial Members possessed tho power ot 
tho purse while they lacked tho respoti 
sibility for executive administration 
I do not think said Sir Hugh 

That the present arrangement is a soind 
It places tho power in the hands of tho Unom® 18 ' 
Members while it places the duty ot carry m 
on the administration of the Government 
the shoulders ot the Excutive Government £ 
leaves the Unofficial Members at complete 1 terfY 
to paralyse the Executive at any moment by dcc'i 
ning to vote supply It leaves the Governor wno 
has not attended any debate and has not therefore 
leen in any close touch with tho feelings of 
lfouso or tl rough it with the feelings of f* 1 ® 
country to declare that such and such a thin,. •* 
a matter of paramount importance nnd force » 
through the Council in spite of the majority votes 
of the Unofficials " 


The Governor then proceeded iu * 
bantering style to show how Sir James 
Peins the 1 ice President of the Council 
had ousted him tho President out of the 
Chair He declared 


I think I should be more than human 
1 riam So be Vne most human ot any 
human being present in this room tonight— were 
I not to feet a certain resentment against bir James 
l eins—and my sentiments resemble closely those 
of the young hedge sparrow when it regards the 
recent lv hatched out cuckoo which gradually 
levels it over the edge of theit common nest and 
takes sole possession of what after all from the 
beemn ng of things would seem to belong to th® 
hedge sparrow 


Ho had no complaint to make against 
Sir dames ho said That gentleman had 
on every occasion since his arrival in tho 
island treated him with “the utmost kindness 
and condescension He had never assumed 
the position of superiority which be naturally 
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held, and hail no doubt behaved with tho nt- 
most courtesy and paid the utmost deferenco 
to His Majesty’s representative io Ceylon. 
“But nevertheless " said Sir Hugh : 

“ho net I ns Governor, to-day presides, over the 
meetings of tho I,eg!statire Council, and if I have 
regarded Sir James I’cins in some measure as the 
‘cuckoo in the nest' I do not think any of you can 
find therein very serious grounds for reproach.” 

Sir nugh then, in the same jesting manner, 
addressed himself to his “rather strango 
friend,” Mr. E. Vf. rerera, who, it seems, 
had some Umo caTlicr stated that tho 
hospitality dispensed at “Queen’s House”— 
as tho Government Honso in Colombo is 
called — was “playing tho mischief with” tho 
“political principles” of tho “representatives 
of tho people.” Tho “poisonous meals given 
at" that place, he had declared, according 
to the Governor, were “steadily undermining” 
their “loyalty” to “their constituents” Sir 
Hugh declared that personally ho did not 
hehovc that Mr. Percra or anybody else in 
tho Island entertained “any sort of belief in 
statements of that description, and for tho 
convenience of’ his “snccessor” ho suggested 
that “it would bo advisablo to drop tho 
repetition of phrases of that sort which 
really mean nothing and only dishonour 
those who givo them currency.” 

Strong words these, even though said in 
fun ! 

Thcso and other passages that could bo 
culled from tho version of tho speech, 
revised and approved by the Oorernor 
himself, do Dot iiispiro the belief that he is 
anxious to see tho people’s representatives 
not only confirmed iii their power of ‘tho- 
purse, but also being given tho responsibility 
for executive administration. If that bo his 
wish, he certainly has never 6aid a word 
in favour of it, cither while in tho Island 
cr before coming to it. In tho abscnco of 
any such expression, his plaints about being 
powerless, even though uttered in a serai- 
jocoso style, put in juxtaposition with his 
life-experience, could not but rouse the 
suspicion that the steps which ho has re- 
commended for the “political emancipation” 
of Ceylon might actually lead to the abridge- 
ment of some of the powers that tho people 
now enjoy. 

VIII 

^Whatever be Sir Hugh’s own prcdelictions 
and preconceptions, tho coterie of high 


officials, exclusively British in blood, which 
monopolizes executive power in tho Island 
is not credited by the popular leaders with 
the intention to let that power pa's out of 
their hands. Mr. Francis de Zoysn, ex- 
iVesident of tho Ceylon National Congress, 
for one, has no illusions on that subject. 
Tho pcoplo conld not “forget the cxistcnco 
amongst” them “of powerful reactionary forces,” 
ho declared in on interview. 

“Those whose vested interests and privileged 
positions are threatened by the advance of demo- 
cracy will irnko ttrennons efforts to get back to 
the glorious rast’. Officialdom, seeing its power 
and prcstigo waning, will light every inch of 
ground to regain them or at leist to retain as 
much of them as is now left, and selfish pseudo- 
rotnots may be found willing to sell tho country 
for 6omc slight personal or family gam or glory." 

Tho fear that tho patriotic Coyloneso 
entertain is that tho selfish dement In tho 
“permanent population” may make common 
causo with tho reactionaries among tho 
officials and thereby bring about retrogres- 
sion. As tho editorial writer of tho Ceylon 
Daily A«rt puts it 

‘There is some reason for apprehension To 
ouo of Sir llu_*h t'lilTord’H experience it wilt bo 
no news to l« tohl that every change in the Con- 
stitution is the long-looked for opportunity of tho 
disgruntled patriot. Every variety of theso buckle 
on their armour ami emerge from the backwoods 
to strike a How for self and their self-centred 
prejndires. Performances of this kind have Iced 
enacted in tho past and there would lx* no reason 
to supposo that they would t>e any mom successful 
in tho future but lor one now circnins’ance, to 
which a good deal of importance lias been given 
by no toss an authority than Sir Hush Clifford 
himself. Ills Excellency is never tired of affirming 
that under the present Constitution the Governor 
is a cipher Those who cannot conta-n their 
j«aloa*y at the thought that tho Council now enjoys 
tho powers which individual Civil Servants once 
wielded have tried to make capital of tho Governor's 
confession of impotence. Among n certain class 
of Civil Servants and a certain class of politicians 
there :s a tendency to make common cause. These 
will undoubtedly try to employ the Commission 
to further thmr aims. They may endeavour to 
convince the Commission that although Mr. Amery 
fa ‘aware of tho assiduity, devotion to duty and 
public spirit of the f,egisiativo Council.’ yet in the 
interests of good Government tho powers of tho 
Council ought to bo curtailed and the constitution, 
of tho Council ought to bo modi lied. If tho Itoyal 
Commission attempts to do anything of tho kind 
it will commit tho most collossal blunder.” 


. IX 

_ I have watched tho working of tho Con- 
stitution in Ceylon far too long to be misled 
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by the minatory talk of the officials that they 
have no power — that the real power re^ts 
•with the Unofficial Members of the Legisla- 
tive Council True, the officials, even when 
re inforced by the * unofficial” British planters 
and merchants and the Burghers (Ceylonese 
of Dntch descent), are in a permanent 
minority True, also, numerically the officials 
are still worse off in the Finance Committee 
in which financial power is supposed to 
reside Do these provisions of the Constitu 
tion, however make the ‘ unofficials” all- 
powerfnl and reduce the officials to mere 
automata? No one who knows the situation 
can answer that question in the affirmative 

The unofficial members, in the fhst place, 
are riven by differences of race, religion and 
interest, and therefore, it is difficult for them 
tojawlff ccirriEiTj Rvjfr siNti ber ts 

matters of public policy Some of them, at 
least, are unable to resist the temptations of 
one sort or another that the officials can 
throw m their way 

There was only lately an incident which 
showed that a single official was able to twist 
the entire Legislative Council around his 
little finger and get it to rescind a decision 
on an important matter involving consider 
ablo expenditure out of public funds Sir 
Hugh Clifford indeed patted the ' unofficials” 
on the back for behaving like “good boys” 
on that occasion 


on the maxim that “discretion is the bettor 
part of valour” . 

Not a Single official occupying any key- 
position in tho executive administration being 
a Son of the soil, tho translation of policies 
approved by tho legislature lies exclusively 
in non-Ceylonese hands Even tho Ceylonese 
who aro members of the Executivo Council 
are m it without being of it, they not bold- 
ing any portfolio 

While the contention that tho officials are 
powerless is far from tenable, neverthless 
the Legislative Council, if it happens to bo 
composed of earnest minded men determined 
to servo tho public cause come what may, 
despite all temptations from within and 
from without, can, under even the existing 
Constitution be a power in the land If the 
Present system of e)eci 20 s temi&na) basis is 
kept intact and the representative character 
of the council is improved by the widening 
of the franchise and the removal of certain 
restrictions as to the qualification of candi- 
dates, if the financial powers of the Council 
are confirmed and tho power- of initiating 
thoney bills given to it by makmgthe officials 
an mtegTal part of the Councils and respon- 
sible to it in name as also in fact , there is 
ho doubt that the ‘political emancipation” 
of Ceylon that Sir Hugh Clifford professes 
to have at heart can easily be brought 
about 


It must moreover, be remembered that 
not only docs the Governor possess power to 
over ride tho wishes ot the Legislative 
Council, but the power of initiating money 
bills also lies entirely and exclusively with 
his Government Ihe “Unofficial?.” may 
modify tho executive application for funds— 
may even reject it but they cannot of 
their own motion mitiato any money bill 
Two results inevitably follow from this 
system 

Tirst, not only does tho peoples sense 
of initiative remain undeveloped, but taxation 
follows queer— and unjust — lines Income 
Tax— tho incidence of which would fall 
upon officials enjoying high salaries and 
merchants engaged in import and export 
trade (many of them British by blood and 
birth) -is not levied, while customs duties 
which notonusly press hafd upon tho poor, 
constitute a principal source of revenue 

Second, so frightened aro the “Unofficial” 
lest the Governor may use his overriding 
power that they order their legislative life 


X 

The Ceylonese publicists suspect, however, 
that that objective is not the one -which 
the officials in Ceylon are striving to attain 
They are sure that tho officials have ulterior 
motives though they are not quito certain as 
to what method or methods the bureaucracy 
will employ to * register” its ‘ preconceived 
opinions.” 

The newspapers owned and edited by tho 
Singhalese interpreted the Governors an- 
nouncement to mean that a Royal Commis- 
sion would be set up to carryout the enquiry 
Tho Times of Ceylon — the only daily paper 
under British management, however, takes 
a different view The fact that His Majesty 
will appoint a Commision ” it says ‘has led 
the whole of the Ceylon Press, with the 
exception of ourselves, and most of the 
Ceylonese political leaders, to a belief that 
a Koyal Commission is to b8 appo nted. It 
had been careful to state that it is a Special 
Commission which will inquire into 
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tli e Cevlon Constitution— and this __ is a 
very different thing to a Royal Commission,” 
An enquiry at Queen’s (Government) House 
confirmed the opinion “that it is not a Royal 
Commission which is being appointed, but a 
Special Commission. “It was further pointed 
out to the Times, presumably at Queen’s 
Housc,“tbat tho proceedings of a Royal Com- 
mission aro open to the public, _ that is. to 
the press, while a Special Commission may 
hold their sittings in camera— which is an 
important distinction.” . 

A Special Commission will, therefore, in 
tho opinion of this leader-writer, be more 
suitable than a Royal Commission. He believes 
that tho temptation to make impassioned 
speeches, wero the sittings to be public, would 
"be too much for the Ceylon political leaders." 
If, however,, proceedings wero to bo held 
«« camera ‘the evidence is likely to be of a 
much more valuable type, embodying the 
real views of the witnesses, who will not 
be deterred from giving candid expression 
to their views by the 'fact that publication 
in tho Press will lead to recriminations and 
ill-feeling.” 

XI 

The leader-writer of Ceylon Daily Keics 
spiritedly assails - this position. He pro- 
dnces..an extract from “The Working Cons- 
titution of the United Kingdom” by Lord 
Courtney of Penwith to snpport the view 
that a “Special Commission” can only bo a 
Royal Commission. He vents his rage 
especially against the suggestion made for an 
enquiry in camera. “To squut poison gas 


from tbg * safe seclusion of a secret session 
may appeal to intrigaers tmd wire-pullers,” 
he says, --“but to no man of honesty aud 
decency.” Ho warns the Government “that 
the surest way of rousing ill-feelings is by 
encouraging the hush (hush) policy of hy- 
pocrites and humbngs.” 

This controversy shows that there aro 
among the educated Ceylonese some indivi- 
duals who pin their faith to a Royal Commis- 
sion. Mr. H.A.P. Sandrasagara, K. Q , indeed 
publicly stated a few days ago that ho 
desired a Royal Commission because it would 
help “us to see ourselves in the proper light 
in relation to the next oxtension of reforms 
which we may be disposed to claim.” In his 
view a" local commission was likely to suffer 
from "grave disadvantages aud people expres- 
sing their views may be disposed to tempo- 
ms and modify such news, out of lalso 
deference to the views ostensibly held by 
members of the local Commission.” A Royal 
Commission, on the other hand, “may be 
trusted to judge correctly and arrive at 
correct conclusions.” 

The truth is that the eyes of the majority 
of the Ceylonese publicists are turned to- 
wards Britain— not towards^tkemselves— that 
as yet tho dawn of nationalism has barely 
touched the horizon of Ceylon’s political 
firmament There is, at any rate, no sign of 
a spirit of give-and-take or of sacrificing 
personal or sectional advantages for the sako 
of tho nation In this event if the legisla- 
ture comes out of the projected enquiry with 
its powers not only undamaged hut even 
materially enhanced, there should indeed be 
caaso for universal rejoicing in the Island. 


A. K, POET AND SEE R 

.By G. RAMACHANDRAN 
Santinikelan 


„ , A. E. is the pen name, or rather the occult 

symbol, indicating the immortal spirit who in this 
mo as G«>rse Ru«sel. a native ot an ill-favoured . 
manufActuncf: town in Ulster, edits the orsran of 
“f'JFmtura] co-operation in Ireland, paints pictures 
pi ‘be 'worlds, risible and invisible, and distils into 
rmmom! lyrics the Wisdom and Beauty of tho 


A. E. is essentially a lonely figure ; 
lonely alike in the poignant purity of his 
spiritual vision and in the exquisitely 
crystallised perfection of -his verse. The 
spiritual depth of his vision is in part tho 
legacy of Celtic character. The genius of his 
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race, which through centuries of ■sunshine 
and shower could renew itself over and over 
again at the perennial fount of ltx bwn 
idealism, traded often towards the" deeper 
and more vital values of life This idealism 
13 also perhaps the most fascinating element 
in the Celtic character In the Emerald 
Isle’ this idealism became a thirst for 
poetic imagination and expression 

An eminent Irish critic has written * 


and sweetest notes that rise from tho depths 
of pity, svmpathy, reverence and love It is 
a baffling variety— a variety the like of 
which is in life alone Bat the poetry of 
A E is different It resembles the rays of 
a bright pure star at which we loot with 
half-shut eyes His poems are like the 
rays that shoot out of molten things 


For many centuries the ancient civilisation 
of Ireland was permeated tilth the spirit of poetry 
Her imps were crowned by poets Her laws were 
made and recorded by poets Her tribal and royal 
histones were recorded and celebrated by poets 
Ono of the qualities for membership in the 
National Armv a thousand years asp was a know- 
ledge ol the Twelvo (treat hooka ol poetry' An 
elaborate system of apprenticeship was evolved and 
long before rhyme had found its place m European 
poetry the lush poets had worked out about two 
hundred verso forms, some of great complexity ” 


• Its edges foamed with amethyst and rose 
Withers once more the old blue flower of day 
There where th- other like a diamond glows 
Its petals fade av. ay 


A shadowy tumult stirs the dusky air , 

Sparkle the delicate (lews the distant snow3 
The great deep thrill 0 for through it everywhere 
The breath of Beantj Wows 


For tho crytalhsod perfection of his verse 
w o turn to the personality of the poet him- 
self, tho light of which illumines all his 
poetry And then we discover that moro 
than any other poet, except perhaps Rabindra- 
nath, A E is a poet of Sadhana A poet 
too has lus Sadhana, his realisation Only on 
tho wings ot Sadhana can a poet soar into 
the higher realms of poesy whero utterance 
becomes dmno in its revelation of supreme 
beauty This is why A E is a seer as well 
as a poet But unlike in Rabindranath, in 
whom tho seer and tho poet ate m perfect 
harmony, in A E. tho voice of tho seer 
becomes more insistent Hence nlono does 
A K. lack “largo and muscular qualities” 
Ills poems thus become but definito expres- 
sions ot lus spiritual moods. They resemble, 
os tho critic has pointed out, tho aphorisms 
ot Vataojah. ■To quote tho critic again 

‘‘His poMo stands like a small fro3le<l whito 
wintP)* ol hull* panes Jiko Japanese shots through 
which the white light of the spirit percolates 
sweetly Th» outer things of A Via poetry are 
redirvd to a minimum but the reduction m expression 
has a complementary increase in significance.’ 


I saw how all the trembling igea past. 
Moulded to her by deep and deeper breath 
Neated to the hour when Beauty breathes 
her last 

And knows herself m death 


It 


The ‘Great Breath 1 he calls this, poem 
is a typical poem wheTc we see the poet and 
the seer mingling their touch of flame It 
was sunset time Day became a 'blue flower’ 
whoso petals were fading away in foams of 
amethyst and rose The very conception of 
day as a bine flower’ reveals an imagination 
which, while it is essentially poetic, is on tho 
borderland of spiritual symbolism The 
quality of crystalised perfection is piescnt 
too 


Rabindranaths poetry possesses all tho 
wealth of colour, design and movement lie 
does n«t miss cien tho least in creation, 
white keeping lus gazo on tho snramits 
Ratal drauath ft poetry is hko tho Tast 
Mourns of tV sky itself In it lights and 
rVlms llay hide and sect, streams of 
c* lours mo and fade and wo can listen to 
7 thunder pealing forth from tho piled up 
cloud* ct life while not musing tho tcndcrest 


‘Sparkled tlio delicate dews— the distant 
snows — tho great deep thrills — ", Almost 

every line hero is like a star ray There is 
as exquisito disregard of literary sequence, 
every word or lino i having tho quality of a 
flash, bnt there is the subdued sequtneo 
of tho spirit which links up m a unified 
garland all tho bright ‘sparkles’ There is 
lust a touch of colour here and there, but 
not the least extravagance The spirit is 
finding utterance, and utterance so pure, clear 
and direct that there is the fear of a n 
unconscious Indifferenco to tho form, but tho 
spirit is beautiful , it has been waled by tho 
touch of tho beauty of the ‘blue flower’ of 
cay whoso petals wero fading away, m tho 
enchanting riot of amethyst and rose So 
naturally and inevitably tho form is traced 
m flame and beauty Bnt the vision is so 
intense that sometimes there is tho fear that 
A b . might only see and not sing Wo know 
that intense vision often finds expression In 
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utter silence. But A. E.’s ecstatic emotional 
imagination, “drunk 'with a beauty our eyes 
could never see,” alone saves hitA from being 
all seer and no poet. 

Of all English poets, A. R » the least 
sensual. Whether it be in his communion 
with Nature or life, he swiftly passes beyond 
the plane of the senses and eagerly loses 
himself in the depths of pare spiritual beauty. 
Thus ho brings up only the gem? of his own 
precious experience, of his Sadhana. Even to 
the beloved of his heart he sings • 


"I did not dream it half so sweet 
To feel thy gentle hand, , 

As in a dream thy soul to greet , 


and 

“Let me know thy diviner counterpart 

Before I kneel to thee.” 

“So in thv motions all expressed 
Thy angel I may view ; 

I shall not on thy beauty rest, 

But beauty’s self in you.” 

The spirit thns wings above the flesh and 
yet never ignores it or despises In tho 
last lines the spiritual attitude reveals itself 
vividly. The beloved is thns precious, since 
she is a part of tho Eternal Beauty and to 
A. E ‘Beautv’ is the everlastidff light that 
lures all life through the gates of birth and 
death and whose pathways throng ‘with sans 
and stars and myriad races’. Beauty thus 
becomes for A. R the creative Bloving energy 
behind all life; Beanty becomes enthroned 
in heaven. 

There is another poem which reveals 
vividly the spirit of the poet * 

I needed love no words could say : 

She drew me softly nigh her chair. 

Mr head upon her knees to lay. . 

W ith cool hands that caressed my hair. 

She sat with hands as if to bless. 

And. looked with crave ethereal eyes 
Ensouled by ancient Quietness, 

A gentle priestess of the Wise. 

To A. R tho touch of love was ‘cool’, not 
warm or burning; cool, because to him love 
is spiritual fulfilment, not sensual craving. 
“With hands as if to bless”, with “grave 
ethereal eyes” and “Ensouled by ancient 
Quietness,” the beloved becomes “A gentle 
priestess of the wise ” 

The noblest of all A. R’s poems is the 
one entitled ‘Love’. It reveals the poet’s 
direct attitude towards life. 

4 


Ere I lose myself in the va3tness and drowse 
Myself wilh the peace. 

While I gaze on the light and the beauty 
Afar from the dim homes of men. 

May I still feel the heart-pang and pity, 
Love-ties that I would not release ; 

May the voices of sorrow appealing call me 
back to their succour again”. 

What a noble and sublime plea is this ! 
The poet gazes in rapture at the face of 
Beauty. But more insistent than the need 
to lose himself in the vastness and drowse 
himself with the peace is the yearning for 
all tne heart-pangs, Poverties and sorrows of 


‘I would go as the dove from the ark sent 
forth with wishes and prayers 
To return with the paradise blossoms Ihat 
bloom in the Eden of light: 

When the deep star-chant of the Seraphs I 
hear m the mystical airs, 

May I capture one tone of their joy for the 
sad ones discrowned in the night.” 

He would go to tho Eden of light where 
the ‘paradise blossoms’ are in bloom, only 
to gather them all in the lap of his passionate 
sympathy for the ‘sad ones discrowned in 
the night’ He gazes at the stars and 
sees joy flowing from star to star and 
his sonl bursts forth in the poignant cry 
"may I capture one tone of their joy for the 
sad ones discrowned in the night” Nowhere 
perhaps m the whole range of English poetry 
could be found such exquisite intensity of 
noble feeling as in the last few lines of the 
poem — 

“Not alone, not alone would I go to my rest 
in the heart of the love : 

Where I tranced in the innermost beauty, the 
flame of its tenderest breath, 

I would still hear the cry of the fallen 
recalling me back from above. 

To go down to the side of the people who 
weep in the shadow of death.” 

The burden^ of one of Rabindranath’s 
finest songs is “Give me the strength never 
to disown the poor.’” The Hahabharata tells 
the story how Yudbishthira would not enter 
heaven unless the dog, his sole surviving 
companion, was allowed to go in with him. 
Salvation, whatever that might mean, has no 
value for A. E. the poet or Yudhishthira as 
long as the rest of mankind is in misery. 

A. E. has not written much. All his 
poems could be collected together iu a little 
more than three hundred pages. But if 
quality is a test of greatness, irrespective of 
quantity, then A. R’s place is among the 
very greatest of poets. Seldom has such 
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puntv o! spiritual vision and perfection of 
expression flowed so sweetly together as in 
the rich streams of his poetry. Most of Ins 
little poems are luminous with the touch of 
immortality One of the finest of these is 
the 'Refuge 1 


Twilight a timtd fawn went glimmering by. 
And night, the dark blue hunter followed fast. 
Ceaseless pursuit and fl ght were in the sky. 
But the long chase had ceased for us at last 
We watched together while the driven fawn 
Hid in the golden tucket of the day 
V e from whose hearts pursuit and flight were 

Knew on the hunter’s breast her refuge lay 3 ”* 


In the years to come it is very probable 
that A E. will find a more and more abiding 
place in the mind of India There is in 
A. E’s poetry some quality, some enchanting 
fragrance which is akin to the spirit of 


India’s own striving A E has known some- 
thing of India too He has poems for Sree 
Krishna and even on ‘OM’ In some respects 
A E stands nearer to Rabindranath than any 
other English poet Both are great dreamers 
One dreams of an India recognising its vital 
kinship with the larger life of humanity The 
other sings, — 


Wo are less children of this dime 
Than of some nation yet unborn 
Or empire in the womb of time 
We hold the Ireland in the heart 
More than the land our eyes have seen. 
And love the goal for which we start 
More than the tale of what has been " 


We would no Irish sign efface. 

But yet oar lips would gladher hail 
Ihe first-born of the Coming Race 
Ihan the last splendour of the Gael” 


THE INNER LIFE OF SIR NARAYAN OHANDAVARKAR 
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I F we were to ponder over the secret of 
ShST™?" “IS* sa, " ls - sa S«s. self-less 
ir,, n P tnots an ? noble “isded philanthropists 
fact flnt°th Ur hearts ' should End ll >» the 
SSmSi . 7 eTer fltde awake and are 
Si™ 7 n,oro so ,ha0 the ordinary rim 
of human beings It ,s by introspection that 
El f. P ? Ira , chea Perfection On the other 
7 d l, L ' harps constantly on the blemishes 

spifi S& bS Sl ‘ to a °™ """ »h d 

inlminLr aa 1S j renlly ere , at who hy constant 
introspection discovers 1ns drawbacks and 

oL Tr ltl M g v e ^ Tt t0 over come 
0 5S. cb ? obl ® brothcr w as the late 
lhfe^ ra i y i an C M ndaVftrl ‘ ar who departed from 
this world on the 14th of May last four 
years ago and a tow tacts of whoso inner We 
Follow ' t0E ' ther “ ‘h» h»es that 

h,d m EpnS‘ 'of* Kw nL"" 7 .'™ "ho 
acquaintance was that }». arayan s ‘ntimate 

thooghtfnl man ts .Il'^s'S/'otTLdf 


tative turn of mind These two qualities do 
not always go together, nor are they found 
invariably in the same man A brooding 
meditative and introspective turn of mind is’ 
of a character that 
™”! d P “'"f A man thinks while he 

TOtes That is not to say that he will ponder 
orer whatever he observes or learn a rich 
lesson nr garner np wisdom and v.rtue from 
the varied experiences of life fYhat dishn 

SISssss 

the experiences and happmm g , I, rf 04 tihe d'“ 
tee varied “ 

El, a"? flaws 

those who are ineheed to I f 07 .? ma ” 5 ’ lo 
-as remarkable ahon, him ,7* h,3 
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was Teiy keenly alive to them and incessantly 
endeavoured to rid himself of them. It is 
this trait of his nature that the writer would 
unfold in what follows. 

There are many men among ns who have 
inordinate fondness for books. Many know 
bow to summarise what they read and to 
make long excerpts in their note-books from 
what they have read for fntnre reference 
and guidance. Bat it is given only to a few 
to brood over anything that is striking or 
new in the books they read, much less to 
work out its application to their personal 
lives and needs. Of these rare few who knew 
how to use books Sir Narayan was one araoDg 
the educated men of his times. Once while 
happening to read Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Joliet, the following sentence struck him as 
remarkable : 

“The more I give, the more I have. 

* it is infinite.” 

And he began thinking on it and expressed 
himself in his journal as follows: — 

“Shakespeare has said this of love between 
human beings Man’s love for a woman, and 
woman’s love for a man suggested this remark to 
him. But if this love is to be called infinite, what 
can we say of God’s love for man ? 19 it not 
really even more so than that between two human 
beings ? And if man were to love God as he 
loves a human being, infinitely, how much will 
that love grow and what peace and jov and 
blessedness will it not bring to his heart ? And 
does not life’s fulfilment consist in the possession 
of such love culminating in such blessedness ? 
What else can reconcile man to life ?” 

Sir Narayan does not stop hero in his 
meditation. His heart farther swells into a 
prayer to God as follows : — 

“Oh God, oh my Father, teach me how to love 
Thee and to love those who are Thy children. Hay 
Thy love reveal to me the goodness in others and 
may it be given to me through that love to know 
Thine worth. May it ever keep me in the path 
of goodness- Bless Thou all, for Thy love is 
infinite.” 

Sir Narayan did not stop here. The 
following day his meditative mood is farther 
awakened by the following lines from 
Shakespeare that occnr in the same drama. 
The lines are “They are beggars that count 
their worth”, and Sir Narayan starts into the 
following meditation upon them 

“Rising from my bed the first wish for the 
day’s work was to be good and to do good. No 
aspiration can be nobler, no wish higher, and 
holier. “To be good.’ How can I be good unless 
I know what goodness is ? God is good— how 
silently and steadily lie works : how kind and 
loving. (Oh my soul) Bring to your work the 
spurt of love-deal generously and charitably with 


your fellows. Be pare in thought and deed and 
let not the day pass without doing some act of 
kindness to some suffering soul. And . whatever 
you do, do it in a spirit of humlle-mindedness. 
Be not conceited. Remember you have faults. 
You are weak-” 

It is easy to give .counsel to another. 
Bat what is written above is in a vein of sell- 
expostulation. And it was written not to be 
Seen by the world but only for his own eyes. 
And this self- ex postulation concludes with a 
Prayer thus 

“Oh God, teach mo to be good and to do good. 
If I ever think of counting my worth, I am a 
beggar nnfit for Tby love. Oh Lord, there is no 
worth in me. Let me ever fully realise this. Oh 
"'hou, teach it to me What worth is there m 
me ? What of merit ? Good deeds done in 
Perfect humility— these alono constitute a man's 
worth. Give it to me to know this.” 


This prayer shows the child-like faith and 
humility and the spiritual awakening of the 
man whose loss we mourn. How few aro 
there among us who carry on such self- 
<>x8mination from day to day in order that 
they may grow into the knowledge of spiritual 
trath and wisdom rj Are we not rather 
prone to hide our faults even from onr own 
Selves 9 

Sir Narayan was a man belonging to that 
rare class among the sons of India who 
believe fervently in the efficacy of prayer 
to give man strength and wisdom, to know 
bis own defects and to cure them. Once 
while he was studying Shakespear’s Julius 
Crosar he came across the following words 
Of Brutns wherein Brutus says : “Into what 
dangers would you lead me, Cassius, that 
you would have me seek into myself for 
that which is not in me ?” On this Sir 
Narayan writes in his diary as under : — 


“Brutus was an honest man intent upon doing 
his own duly. Cassius was full of hatred, cunning 
and jealousy. Brutus sees through Cassius when 
the latter heaps praises upon him and attributes 
to him qualities that he does not possess. There 
is many a Cassius m the world, but many more 
m our own selves— in our own passions. We must 
guard against them. Man falls prey to the ex- 
ternal flattery because ho is prepared for it by 
the flattery of his own passions. Lord, teach me 
to be strong in my own self— a proof against all 
internal and external flattery.” 


Never did Sir Narayan let go a single 
occasion to speak to his own soul in the 
manner indicated above. Reading the follow- 
ing psalm in the Old Testament, tig, "Who 
Can discover his errors ? Cleanse thou rue 
from secret faults he addresses himself 
thus : — 
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‘This w is the prayer of the psalmist how 
much more should it he of those " ho arc art to 
forget Gad and be caught bl the snares of the 
world rather than, led ty the will of II, m who 
made ns ? Pammeshwar teach me to discern ms 
secret faults and correct them 

Sir Narayon was not one of thoso who 
use their knowledge only for displaj Ho 
learnt from books the wisdom that helps in tho 
conduct of life a wisdom which, as has been 
so well put, books teach not themselves 

It was not from books alone that ho 
garnered up the wisdom of life, tho strength 
for righteous firing Conversation with 
friends, incidents in public and private life, 
experiences of every kind were utilised by 
him for this supreme end uz to purify and 
perfect himself One incident of this kind is 
well worth mentioning here Sir Narayon 
was at Khandala with a fnend of his, Mr 
Sbivrampant Wagle As was usual with him 
in one of his long walks with that fnend ho 
met a beggar whom he wanted to give some- 
thing He opened his purse to give him a 
two-anna piece But the purse contained 
only a pice While giving the pico to the 
beggar Sir Narayan said to him that he was 
so sorry that he had only that much to give 
him To which the beggar answered that ho 
need not be sorry for it, as it was not m his 
luck to get more The kind words added 
the beggar, were more to him than the two- 
anna piece which he would have got Refer- 
ring to this incident Sir Malayan significant- 
ly remarks ‘That is a pure soul A lesson 
for me ’ It was not enough for him to listen 
to the words of the beggar He drew from 
them a lesson Idt himself in contentment 
purity of heart and meekness of spirit, a 
lesson which he regarded as indeed a very 
precious return for the alms he had intended 
to give 


said Ins prayers Tint restored him c>m 
pletely Then he went out fora ualk up 
the hill with his gardener « son Tho scenery 
of the place, the Ringing of birds, tho beauty 
of tho nsiog sun had their desired cfiect 
upon his mind Tho gloom and despair were 
no more And he became full of joy and 
gladness Ho describes the oxpericnco thus 
Listened to tho notes of a , Hrd tmoiur from a 
tree on a raised ground It brought calm to the 
mind Lit* a Ring. The trees and plan* ww 
standing still- there uas the chirpmc of lijnM all 
around The sun trying to poor through the cion Is. 
Wi'd flowers here and there Oh hature 1 Thr 
beauty is soo'king Came home rcirc-ned 

It was a habit with him lo recover the 
poiso of tho mind and tho soul by such 
contact with Nature He sought such oppor- 
tunities when ho could bo alone In the midst 
of tho beauty of Nature and refresh his 
spirit Of this quest, ho writes: 

"Sought for tho music of birds. Vhj Is that 
music less than it used to be liltcen years wro ' 
They S3y because birds are, killed, what 
inhumanity ' God s Ringers how they soften man a 
‘ thei ‘ **■■ *' ‘ 1 


Ihcir sweet chants ' 


Sir Narayan was very particular about his 
kfta Mb ftoartfauiva km tanvtA Vuft fasVdfitnrv- 
ness too far Ho was far from being a man 
of robust constitution His was a delicate 
constitution without any chronic ailment or 
disease But the slightest change m it 
would upset him Sir Narayan knew this 
defect in his temperament and always tried 
to control it One morning he woke up and 
found himself ill at ease He became 
extremely nervous about his health and to 
overcome his nervousness he prayed and 
wrote How shall I overcome this habit of 
mine ? Ami not entirely in God $ hands ? 
why need I fear then ? Heartened by this 
self admonition he got up, had his bath and 


heart by tl 

As was usual with him during the summer 
vacations, ono year ho had gone to stay at 
Khandala and had invited a few friends to 
stay with him by turns Mr Shindo of tho 
Depressed Classes Mission Society was with 
him at that time Onco they went out 
together for an eatly morning walk It 
was Sir NftTayan's habit during such walks 
to make his companions share with him 
the charm, beauty, delight and exhilaration 
of the surrounding sceno by drawing largely 
upon his well stored mind lor apt quotations 
from his favounto English poets who had 
described similar scenes It did not matter 
to him at such a time whether his companion 
was an elderly person like 3Ir Sbinde or 
his little grandson Madhukar 1 Tho day on 
-nVivt’ri Ux ‘fuYi'ii'fii) tojiA uuY lor a morning 
stroll with Sir Narayan at Khandala has been 
remembered to this day by the former The 
eky was overcast with clouds, the hills 
around were lit up with the beautiful rays 
of the morning sun The breeze was blowing 
gently and sweet The grassy ground over 
which the two pedestrians were walking 
was covered with flowers here and there 
On the whole the scene was fall of poetic 
inspiration bir Narayan began to reoite 
passages from his favourate poet Words 
worth He felt it too cruel for him to 
trample the grass with its tufts of flowers 
underneath his feet They moved aside. 
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they dared not hurt these tender little beauti- 
ful shoots and flowers. Mr. Shicde was 
struck with wonder and delight by the 
effect the scene had made upon Sir Narayan’s 
mind and the outburst of song to which 
it led from Sir Narayan who poured oat 
quotation after quotation from his favourite 
poets that vividly brought out the charm and 
significance of the whole scene. Bat what 
was most remarkable about it was that it 
was not with him a mere sensuous experience — 
au appeal to the eye and the ear. It 
became with him, as ever, a landmark in 
spiritual perception, a vivid realization of 
the love and glory of God. 

Those who knew Sir Narayan only from 
the outside could not help being struck 
with his greatness His eloquence, his 
command over the English language, his 
earnestness and enthusiasm, his large and 
liberal mode of thought at once attracted 
attention and captivated the heart. But his 
character, his religious temperament, his 
unshaken faith in God, his tender heart and 
cheerful and loving disposition, his fire and 
genius became clearer only to those who 
had the privilege of his close and immediate 
acquaintance. It was then alone that the 
man Btood completely revealed and one 
could know fully the secret of his greatness. 
And that lav in his spirituality, in the 
growth of the spirit within which he was so 
assiduous to cultivate and to the unfoldment 
of which he gave all his time, thonght and 
attention. 

'When one thinks of the care he bestowed 
on the cnltivition of his heart and mind and 
on the efflorescnce of his soul, one cannot 
help regarding him as a rare type among 
the educated men of India. Not a day 
passed in bis life without prayer, medi- 
tation and devotion. He rose with the 
break of dawn and began the day with 
pTayer and the reading of some scrip- 
tore. When cne scans the list of books 
that he had made out for careful reading 
and thonght at different times one is 
filled with amazement at the order and 
method which governed his life’s work from 
day to day and honr to honr. Everything 
with him was perfectly methodical and 
regular. Everything was well-planned 
and the plan of work was carried out 
to the letter without haste and without 
waste. A portion of his busy day was 
regularly spent in the company of children 
and he regarded the time thus spent 


as a great education for himself. But the 
method according to which he worked from 
day to day was never allowed to degenerate 
into the lifeless mechanism of a clock-work. 
He pursued his work with delight and joy 
and with a thrill of emotion that made it 
really exhilarating. Of this he writes : 


“I am grateful to God for the impulse to work 
methodically and the resolve to work rather than 
weary myself in indolence. I feel so peaceful, so 
happy when I have spent the dav in good hard 
work.” 

It was not enough for him to have 
subjected himself to this self-imposed 
discipline, to have prayed while working and 
worked while praymg. What he did further 
was to note from day to day whether this 
work and prayer marked a real growth in 
his life. Thus he ever asked himself, “Have 
I been industrious "> Have I been true, jnst 
and prudent ?" His searchlight was always 
turned inwards The questioning went on 
incessantly Thus, “How have I employed 
my time ?” “How far have I succeeded in 
my resolution to practise the virtue of 
patience J ” “What good have I done ? What 
notable thing have I observed ?”— questions 
like these are a constant refrain in his 
private diary. And there are also answers 
to these questions. Thus he writes, “Went 
through my daily programme pretty well 
and faithfully. No time ill-spent” 

It is our usual experience in the difficul- 
ties of life to grow despondent gloomy and 
uncharitable Rich and poor, ignorant and 
educated — all are subject to sorrow, bereave- 
ment and suffering in this chequered world. 
.Death fakes its foil from among those dearly 
loved by us. It is under trials and tribula- 
tions like these that we are really tested 
and onr growth inspirit is properly measured 
How he felt and thought on such matters 
and in the midst of such experiences he has 
himself put on record as follows. 


We complain that life is travail, that difficulties 
and disappointments trouble ns and make it 
sometimes unbearable. But life is discipline and 
to bo through it well we must be strong. The 
strength must tome from faith in our mission. 
Whence can that strength come but from Thee. 
Oh Lord! Believe, my soul, that thou art not of 
this earth but there is the Divine in thee; cling 
to it ; make it. shine inwards and outwards ; make 
that your inspiration and aspire with Us help. The 
mountain-tops of life may be misty, but stand there, 
climb there and stand like the jocund day. God 
Almighty help me to go through with manliness, 
too high for envy and too great for haste.” 

This passage furnishes the key to the 
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calmness of spirit with which he bore all 
things in life, whether they brought him joy 
or sorrow, pleasure or pain 

There is another trait of his character 
that ought not to go unmentioned while wo 
are meditating on the lessons of his inner 
life No one knew his drawbacks better than 
himself We have heard many was mg 
eloquent over the foibles of bis nature Bnt 
so much trouble need not have been taken 
on the subject For no one has unfolded them 
better than he Let us give an instance or two 
on the point One morning while absorbed 
m reading a book on religions reform a 
thought struck him and he puts down the 
method of reform thns 

To win men by the winsome beauty of truth 
ia necessary for me uhose great short coming is 
want of gentleness 

Another instance occurs m connection 
with o meditation on a hymn from Takaram 
What he wrote after that meditation is deeply 
instructive Writes he 


thought deeply on the matter but conld come 
to no definite decision In this unsettled 
mood he prayed to God for light and retired 
for sleep. He woke up with dawn, prayed 
and started writing the judgment The whole 
case became clear to him and the confusion 
and doubt were no more Referring to this 
experience he notes in his diary 

Always pray especially in doubt and difficulty 
and God will help you provided the prayer is 
earnest and the mind is pure ” 

Whenever any one boastfully said that he 
had no faith in prayer and that loyal work 
was all that really mattered, Sir Narayan 
would answer him 

‘Work alone without the consciousness and 
the inspiration that it is God’s narrows us it is 
apt to degenerate into mere routine and diffi- 
culties and disappointments temptations mar it. 
But pray to God and accustom yourself to the 
idea that yiu are doing God’s work and the 
prayerful habit becomes an inspiration making 
even drudgery divine ’ 


“That is what I should strive for— not to be 
vexed or angry where I see another m fault but 
try to restore him in meekness It is one of my 
begetting sms— I lo«e my temper when I see 
another wrong or fanev I see I forget I do wrong 
too and why should 1 not bear with others’ 
infirmities ? I re'olve onco more to be earnest 
and mild to counsel without haughtiness and 
reprove without scorn u in others by love That 
18 the only way to live and work and be acceptable 
to Uod 

Does not this passage and admonition 
xcveal a wrestling soul striving to set him- 
self right w.th man and God ? Does it not 
6how how keenly alive it was to its own defects 
and how earnestly he prayed and worked to 
improve himself ? 

Sir Narnyan knew the importance and 
secret power of prayer He strove to live, 
movo and have lus being in God in all the 
pursuits of his life, private and 
lifo was ennobled and beautified by tho 
spirit of prayer and godliness that pervaded 
it. He believed in prayer and openly 
avowed his faith In his daily duties 
prayer gasp Yum strength and resolution and 
kept him firm in the path that he had 
chalked out for his guidance Once while 
ho was a Judge his mind bad become confused 
by hearing the pros and cons of tho case on 
either side When he returned home he 


The facts that have been brought together 
above from the diaries and personal observ- 
tion of the life of Sir Narayan Chandavarkar 
make one thing clear to us And that is 
that his was a soul that aspired heavenwards, 
that be valued becoming and being higher 
more than any other outward good of life 
And his life, therefore, deserves to be 
remembeied as that of one among the very 
few among the educated sons of India who 
have striven nobly and ceaselessly to give the 
life of the spirit the first place in all their 
doings, be they private or public, individual 
or national Unless we give religion — that 
is purity of thought word and deed and 
Doblity and honesty— the first place in all 
our activities and so work as to give God, 
that is Truth, Righteousness and Love the 
pre eminence over every Utuug viva, affiyite 
are foredoomed to failure That was the deepest 
conviction of Sir Narayan’s soul And that 
is nowhere better embodied than m the 
following prayer of his 

«rM«£» 0< T a , 8 h d F i* ,h . er Th0 P art Truth. Thou 
art love reach me to live truth to abide in Thee. 

* e ‘S’ «nose m Thee m a spirit of £lm 
bS? .S 116 t0 b f te Done teach me to 

ifL H„fZ eryt3ll ? e , aTld one teach roe 

trast°The 0 .” d ty weu!ar!y aod faithfully and to 



THE CHINESE WOMAN TO-DAY 

An interview xcith Mrs. Sun Tat Sen of China 


/"iBR grandmothers were 500 years behind 
() the women of America, bnt our daughters 
will be fifty years ahead of them”, dec- 
lared Mrs. Sun Yat Sen, the widow of the 
famous Dr. Sun Yat Sen, founder of the 
Kno-Min-Tang (the Kational Peoples’ Party 
of China) and thereby of the revolutionary 
movement in progress in China to-day. Mrs. 
Sun Yat Sen spoke these words while giving 
a recent interview about the woman’s move- 
ment in China in general, and especially 
about the Political School for Women which 
she has founded in Hankan, and in which 
women are being trained for leadership in 
the woman’s movement A small group of 
about one hundred young women have been 
carefully selected and are being intensively 
trained in this school in the problems of 
China, the revolution, and tho role the 
Chinese woman must play in the social and 
political rejuvenation of the Chinese people 
In her interview, Mrs San Yat Sen 
continued : 

“These leaders of the woman's movement 
• whom we are training today have as their 
ideal a free Chinese womanhood who shall be 
a living part of the struggle for freedom 
This was also the ideal of I)r. Sun Yat Sen, 
wbo continuously repeated in his writings 
that not only men of our nation, but also 
women, must be free. He was not ooly a 
political, but also a social revolutionary, and 
particularly in so far as women were 
concerned. Wherever he went and worked, 
be fooght for the freedom of all classes and 
of both sexes. Women always sat at the 
same, conierencfe tables with him and his co- 
workers and women continue to sit at the 
conference tables today where the fate of 
China is being decided. In revolutionary 
ranks today, in the ranks of the Kno-Min- 
Tang, women .have, without demanding them, 
been given tbe same rights as men.” 

Sirs. Sun Yat Sen also spoke about the 
great changes in China daring the past 
twenty years. “Considered historically,” she 
said, “it is but an hour ago that China re- 
cognized her slavery and decided to 
free herself. Bnt in this one hour great 
changes have taken place. China is absolute- 


ly illiterate, the men as well as the women. 
The mothers of China today find their 
daughters strange, aad the grandmothers look 
upon them as if they were creatures from 
another world But we younger women feel 
that perhaps in the hearts of the older women 
there exists a faint envy and a timid approval 
of oar life today.” 



Mrs. Sun Yat Sen does not speak of 
her country-women without broad experience. 
She also knows foreign women’s 'move- 
ments intimately, for she travelled extensively 
with Dr. Snn Yat Sen when he visited foreign 
countries to organize his countrymen for 
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♦he resolution She knows America especially 
well for she studied fonr years there in the 
State University of Macon Georgia Sho 
admires the responsibility the seriousness ami 
courage of the American woman 

“But I doubt she said if the American 
woman can conceive of the dimensions of 
the wonm s movement in China today 
During the four years tl at I studied in 

r r— 1 





Madame Sun A at Sen M idow of the Famous Dr 
Sun hat Sen member ot the Executive Com 
mittee o£ the Kuo-M n Tang and leader of the 
Chinese Womans Movement 

America 1 came into intimate contact with 
many women and came to know their political 
and social activities I saw their desperate 
struggle for the iranchise and their continuous 
agitation for equality before the taw Their 
determination and seriousness made a tremen 
dons impression upon me bnt I recognized 
that the chains that they were trying to free 
them elves from were not half as strong as 
the chains the Chinese woman suffered from 
I watched their struggle and then gazed into 
the many many decades which l thought we 


Chincso women would have to pass through 
before wo gained the same measure of freedom 
that tho American woman already had At 
such moments I was very sad Tlio complete 
freedom of American women, in nny case is 
near at lnnd but for the Chinese woman this 
freedom then appeared to bo so far far away, 
that it seemed a dream ot Utopia 

Dot I was wrong Strong as the chains 
have been on our women they aro today 
being broken and with gigantic blows of 
tho revolution Our grandmothers were fire 
centuries behind tho American women but 
our daughters will bo half a century in 
ndvanco of them Tho mighty activities of 
the huo-Mm Tang aro wiping out centuries 
of subjection of Chincso women and wo ire 
being spared generations and generations of 
useless and bitter suffering As I ^aid this 
work of freedom is tho work of tho Kuo Min- 
Tang The mighty, all inclusive foundations 
of freedom being laid by Chinese nationalism 
are tearing all social evils and all enslavement 
out by tho roots Ereryono finds himself In 
the midst of this great stream—tbe highest and 
tho lowest men and women the intellectuals 
and tho working class Old and young 
under the leadership of the Kuo "Min Tnng 
we ate day by day aboli'h ng the merciless 
and barbarous methods and conditions of 
feudalism ffo onco thought our goal lay 
in the great distance but we know that today 
in the twentieth century it is not necessary 
to go slowly at a snail s pace Much pain 
and suffering will be spared us becauso of 
this The DatioDal Constitution drawn up by 
the Euo Mm Tang insures women the samo 
rights as men Under new China we women 
do not have to fight for tho franchise the 
right of guardianship and education of onr 
own children nor for equal and just marriage 
laws Marriage and divorce are tho samo 
for men as for women in new China Equal 
citizenship the franchise the same property 
and social rights for men and women is the 
fundamental basis of our revolutionary pro 
gramme just as muen as the absolute sovereignty 
of China in relationship with other powers of 
the world is a fundamental part of our pro 
gramme Our revolution is not merely political 
but is instead also social — which means in its 
broadest sense ethical 

Mrs Sun Yat Sen then discussed her plans 
for the new political School for Women m 
Uankau At first she says the school has 
been started on a small scale Only one 
hundred young women can be accommodated 
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-at first, but soon there will be opportunities 
for one hundred more, and later still for 
•another hundred and so on. In this way, 
and with the help of the new laws that have 
sprung from the national movement, “we will 
help win freedom in all walks of life for 
Chinese women. In China we will not 
have any need to struggle against worn-out, 
old, traditional laws made by men for the 


special privileges of men. The Kuo-Min- 
Tang’s laws and decrees recognize no difference 
between the soxes. The task of the woman 
of new China is to go to her sisters and to 
open their eyes to a new and beautiful 
world.” 

(The Chinese Information Bureau, Berlin) 
From tub Germyx by Aqkes Smedley 


THE CRISIS IN SOUTH RHODESIA 

By C. F. ANDREWS 


HILE the struggle has been going on 
from year to year in South Africa, 
with varying success, which has at 
last Issued in a settlement, giving us breath- 
ing space down in South Africa itself, in 
Southern Rhodesia, on the other hand, things 
•fiecra to have gone suddenly all against us 
.and a great set-back has occurred Indians 
to-day are absolutelr excluded from a 
-country, which bears the name of Cecil 
Rhodes— the same Rhodes who invented the 
phrase, “Equal rights for every civilised 
man south of the Zambesi” 

When I visited Rhodesia for the first 
"time in the year 1921, the contrast with 
Kenya and other parts of Africa, as far as 
Indians were concerned, — was so great, that 
I wrote in strongly appreciative terms about 
iL The ‘English' Education test, which 
-admitted Indians into the country, was a 
very fair one. There was no cheating or 
juggling about it. Indians told mo that 

they had no trouble at the frontier. There 
was also a distinct air of friendliness within 
the borders ol Rhodesia, and every educated 
Indian had the franchise according to Cecil 
Rhodes’s own formula of civilisation, which 
I have quoted above. 

Sir Drummond Chaplin was then the 
.administrator, and he was a real friend of 
"the Indians. lie liked them, and they liked 
him. It was an unusual experience to me 
to pass from one town in Rhodesia to another, 
and to find that thero were no grievances 
-oi any kind, but only words of praise for 
the administration. This gave the lie at 
•once to those who had told me, that it was 
5 


impossible to satisfy the Indians, because 
they delighted to grumble on all occasions 
and would never be contented. 

Again in 1924, whea Mrs Sarojini Naidu 
visited the country, the story that she brought 
away with her, when she related her ex- 
perience. exactly tallied with my own 
She was, if anything, even more enthnsiastic 
than I was in her appreciation-, and she 
told the whole of India about the admirable 
treatment that Indians received under the 
chartered Government of Southern Rhodesia, 
and how different it all was from Kenya 
and Tanganyika. 

Nevertheless, three short years have 
wrought havoc already with Indian rights 
in Southern Rhodesia ; and from all the 
accounts, which I have received, matters are 
rapidly going from bad to worse. Unless 
something is done equally rapidly to pre- 
vent this, our rights will all be taken from 
us before we know where we are. 

The first occasion when this chaDge in 
the’situation cams home to mo was on the day 
that I landed on Beria,in early October, 1926. 

Four men, who had been residents in 
Southern Rhodesia for many years, were 
waiting for me as I got down from the 
steamer. They had been all turned back 
from the frontiers, although they carried 
Rhodesian certificates. The ground for this 
refusal to allow them to enter was stated to 
be, that an Ordinance had been passed, 
restricting entrance of Indians; and that as 
they had been absent from the country for 
more than three years, their certificates had 
been cancelled. 
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These four men were simple people 
small shopkeepers. Their shop* were in 
Rhodesia Ihej had at first not heard while 
in India of tho passing ol anj Onlmanco 
restricting entrance Then in l n -0 a 
rumour reached them This made them 
hurry back to their They cirao 

as quietly ns possible They hade l by the 
steamer just before tho one on which I 
travelled out and had been up to tho 
frontiers at Umiak Dot they had been 
turned back They ha 1 sent in their j ipers 
and certificates and wero awaiting a verdict 
from Bulawayo At tho moment I did nil 
that was possible writing letters for them 
and stating their case It was my definite 
hope that they would easily be admitted 
But ou the contrary they hate sent me 
many letters since, which have follow ed mo 
all about tho South African Union telling mo 
their troubles. Tho letters aro written in 
the quaintest Fnglish but they are all tho 
more expressivo on that account Tho last 
letter was received by mo only a few hours 
ago Indeed, it is this very letter, that has 
been the cause of my wishing specially to 
write this article for the condition of these 
outcasts is piteous and it is very bard to 
feel oneself able to do nothing as yet to 
help them It has only been possible to 

promise them that I will take up their 
cause -when I get to Rhodesia at last 

Meanwhile, a senes of letters reached mo 
from Bulawayo itself where the Secretary 
of the Indian Association is stationed At 
first, it was unpos'ible to reply to them with 
any assurance because it was as clear as 
possible that South Africa was the storm 
centre and a final defeat in South \frica 
would mean a defeat up anil down the 
whole coast of East Africa also and far 
into the interior But since the Round 
Table Agreement has been signed the relief 
that has partly followed has made it 
possible to promise that on my return 
journey I will stay for some timo among 
them and go very thoroughly in*o their 
whole situation and consider with them how 
it can be improved 

Two thmgs have happened since Mrs 
Sarojmi Aaidus visit in 1924 which have 
altered the Indian position The former is 
the grant of Responsible Government to the 
white population of Southern Rhodesia It 
is now a Dominion which has not yet 
reached its full status but at the 

same time it can exercise in certain 


very Important 
powers 

Tin sccjn \ thin" 
influx of settler* from 


direction*, indiptndent 


tho vrrj 
‘-outh vfrtca 


large 

and 


eapeciallv from Natal where for generation* 
part t! i. InJisis live been d ipi*" t These 
new Siuth \fricin Kttlcn have brought in 
their worst prejudice* fl am t tho Indian*, 
and tho whole tone of Do country has 
become mire illiberal than in Mr*. Virojini 
Naidu s time I rcrythicg point* to tins i» 
thenctnns that hive hi. n tiken , blit I do 
not wish to write too porttivtlj about it, 
until l have seen things with my own ejes 
and formed an 05 mion from personal ex- 
perience , t , 

Tho two action* winch stand out most 
clearlj at present and form the basis oi my 
own tentative judgment, are these 

(0 The immediate restriction of Indian 
immigration which has followed tho grant ol 
Responsible Government 

( 11 ) The half expressed Ooicrnmcnt in- 
tention to segregato tho small number of 
Indians remaining in tho country 

Tho former of these two decisions I had 
already cabled to India Mso I had written 
articles which haio appeared in tho Indian 
papers. lint tho second has como to mo 
with startling 6 urpriso , and as it is not 
already finally established by tho Adminis- 
tration 1 havo still some hopo that it may 
not bo proceeded with if only representation 
can bo mado in dno timo and with duo- 
effect Tho meetings of tho LogiMativo 
Council take placo in May and June Un- 
fortunately, I am still compelled to stay on 
in Capetown in order to watch tho passage 
of tho new legislation on tho Indian Question 
through tho House of Assembly, which is- 
to implement tho Agreement Though these 
Bills as they aro published apj ear to bo 
exactly in accord with tho Agreement, 
nevertheless it is of tho utmost importance 
to be on tho spot in case some doubtfal 
amendment should be proposed and it were 
necessary immediately to oppose it as a 
breach of the Agreement 

Before this articlo appears in print I 
shall hope to visit Rhodesia, and seo things 
on tho spot If it is still possible to pre» ent 
the segregation policy from bemg earned 
out every effort must be mado at once to 
accomplish such a desirable end It will 
not he now so difficult to effect this as it was 
before — such is my genuine hope — because, 
by the abandonment of the Asiatic Bill, the 
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'South African TJnicm Government have 

•themselves Riven np the segregation policy 
in Sooth Africa. Since it has been generally 
acknowledged, that other provinces in Africa 
will take the lead from South Africa, Ian 
not without expectation, that the Rhodesian 
*Government may be indoced to give way 
on this vital point in a similar manner. 
But the ‘Bulawayo Chronicle,’ which belongs 
to a Syndicate by no means hostile to 
Indian interests, has already adopted a 

bullying attitude in its editorial ; and it 
•inay be more difficult to prevent hasty 
action in a yonng country, that has just felt 
the intoxication of power, than at this 
-distance one is able to imagine. 

•It may be asked, — -and I have often 
-asked it myself, in moments of depression, — 
what, after all, is the practical use of this 
perpetual striving ? Will not things in- 
•evitably take their downward course ? Will 


not Might still continue to triumph over 
Right ? 

In calm moments of insight, it is not 
possible to believe this. History certainly 
does not teach it. Faith has now a firm 
foundation of past experience to bnild on, 
though it must remain faith still — ‘the 
substance of tilings hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.’ 

No, it is only by the assurance, that 
every little inch gained means greater 
progress ahead, that our faith is sustained ; 
it is onlv thus we are enabled to take at one 
time with fortitude the blow which drives 
us back, and at another time to seize with- 
out over-elation the opening which enables 
us to go forward, — 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking. 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, _ 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


CHINAS STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

BT TAKAKNATH DAS, A.M., Pn. d. 


I. 

A State may lose its sovereign rights, after 
a defeat in war, or by limitations imposed 
by a treaty : but a people, a nation, 
never loses its inalienable right to be free, 
even after centuries of subjection. The history 
of the enancipation of Spain from the Moors, 
of the Balkan States and Greece from Turkey, 
of the freedom of Poland, Finland and 
Hungary and of the freedom of Ireland after 
seven hundred years’ struggle against British 
domination and the growing unrest in Egypt, 
India and the Philippines for national inde- 
pendence demonstrates the fact that a living 
nation will repeatedly struggle against foreign 
domination, until it recovers its sovereign 
rights. Although the doctrine of self-deter- 
mination has been much heralded since the 
World War, it is certainly as old as the Decla- 
ration of American Independence. It is need- 
less to say that the effort of the Chinese 
people to be free and completely independent 
from foreign domination is their birthright. 

II. 

■Hie present revolutionary phase ofChinese 
Nationalism is bnt a vivid manifestation of 


an angle of a happening of tremendous 
consequence .... The Ultimate Emancipation 
of the Orient From Western Domination.. . 
which began about a century ago and is 
now fairly on the road to success. 

Indignant and horrified at the consequences 
of the “Opium Trade” carried on by the East 
India Company, China tried to free herself 
from the Western commercial domination. 
This led to the First Opium War of 1839- 
1842. In this war the British wero victorious 
and imposed the Treaty of Nanking. 

None should forget that the Chinese laws 
at that time demanded abolition of the Opium 
Trade. China’s defeat in the Opium War 
resulted iu the introduction of extra-territorial- 
ity, restriction of tariff autonomy and Great 
Britain’s annexation of Hongkong and extrac- 
tion of a large indemnity of twenty-one million 
dollars. By the famons Treaty of Nanking 
China agreed to open up five Chinese treaty 
ports Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and 
Sbanghai-to foreign powers ; and various 
trade privileges, including “favoured nation 
treatment”, was accorded to’ Great Britain. 
It may be well said that it was the beginning 
of the era of concert of Western Powers (so- 
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called Treaty Powers) to keep China under noted that while China was going through the- 
economic, judicial and political subjection Taiping Rebellion Tnrkoy was struggling - 
The Arrow War of 18o6 followed the against Russian encroachment and India 
First Opium War In 1860 the combined had her so catled Sepoy Rebellion of 18 >6- 
forces of France ond England laid seige to 18o7 Thus ended the second attempt of th© 
Peking By tl e Treaty of Tientsin concluded Chinese people to free themselves from 
in 1860 France and Britain extracted large western aggression and their own corrupt ana 

weak Government 



indemnities and Britain annexed Kawloon In 
1600 Russia by clever diplomacy of persna 
sion and threat succeeded m annexing Chinas 
TOant mo province cast ot the Usnn Foreign 
lowers at tl is time firmly secured extra 
territorial jurisdiction and established foreign 
con-e«sions in tbo so called treaty ports 
Tie Mancha rulers submitted to the inevit 
able But the Chinese people felt indignant 
at the national 1 umiliation and started the 
patriotic movement ot overthrowing the in 
competent Mancha Government which had 
Jailed to protect China from foreign aggression 
ihe patriotic movement spread from South 
China to tie north and took the form of tl o 
so-called Taiping Rebellion It lasted for 
two decades and was suppressed in 1861 Co 
through foreign co-operation It may be 


After the failure of the Taipiog Rebellion,, 
tbo Mancha s tried their best to strengthen 
their position by bringing about certain 
reforms but as the government was thorough- 
ly corrupt and incompetent, these pioo^ 
wishes were neveT transformed into effective 
reforms In the meantime foreign encroach- 
ments npon Chinese Sovereignty began from 
all sides with greater vigor Chinn lost her 
suzerainty over Burma during the penod or 
1802 18SC over Indo China during the period 
of 1862 to 18S5 and various nations began to- 
f take out portions of Chinese territory 
After the Chino Japanese War (1894 1895> 
China lost her suzerainty over Korea , ana 
the weakness of the celestial empire became* 
«o evident that the important Treaty Powers, 
particularly Great Britain France Russia and 
Germany following the polioy of break up of 
China through mutual agreement established 
special spl cres of influence m the Chines© 
Empire This resulted in the fact that over 
85 p c of the territory of the Chines© 
Empire was staked out as special preserves * 
of various powers The Chinese patriots in 
utter desperation again organized a nation- 
wide movement to get rid of the Foreign 
Devils from China and to oust the Mancha 
rulers This patriotic movement on the part 
of tbo Chinese to regain Chinese sovereignty 
by ou'tmg the foreign intruders, has been 
grossly misinterpreted as the so called anti 
foreign Boxer Uprising of 1900 as if it bad 
no other motive than massacring the Christian 
foreigners The efforts of the Manchu rulers 
and conceited military action on the part of 
the great Powers against the uprising of 
the Chinese people crushed the Boxer 
Rebellion The western Powers found it 
convenient to acquire further financial control 
over China by taking over control of the 
maritime custom revenue as the guarantee 
for the enormous Boxer indemnity imposed 
upon the Chinese people and military 
control over China was planned by increasing 
foreign soldiers in Peking and various treaty 
ports. Thus the third attempt for tb© 
liberation of China failed at the beginning 
of the twentieth century 
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After the suppression of the Boxer up- 
rising, the Western Powers, interested in 
controlling China, conld not agree in their 
respective plans of dividing the booty. The 



Tho Infant Hercules 


Anglo-Americans wanted to have eqnal 
opportunity for commerce, for themselves as 
well as others in China, even in various 
spheres of influence; while the Russians, 
supported by the French (France was a party 
to the Dual Alliance of Europe) and even 
encouraged by Germany, wanted to annex 
sections of Manchuria and Mongolia This 
conflicting interest among the Western Powers 
engaged in exploiting China, gave rise to the 
so-called Open Door Policy of the Anglo- 
Americans which was w irmly supported by 
Japan. The rivalry between the Anglo- 
Americans on the one hand and the Slavs on 
the other, gave rise to the Angto-Japanese 
Alliance, which was fully supported by the 
American government and public. Japan’s 
victory over Russia in the Russo-Japanese 
War, in which more than a hundred thousaud 
Japanese gave their lives and a billion 
dollars was spent by JapaD, safeguarded for 
the time being Chinese independence from 
further Russian aggression; but at the same 


time it made it easy for Great Britain to 
encroach upon Chinese sovereignty in Tibet 
and various parts of the southern provinces 
of China. 4 However, it may be well said 
that, in a way the victory of Japan over 
Russia in the Russo-Japanese War, was a- 
victory of the cause of the Chinese patriots 
who genuinely sympathised with Japan and 
wanted to see a check upon western aggres- 
sion in China and other parts of Asia In- 
deed this Japanese victory was a significant 
political as well as spiritual victory for all 
Asia, which was groaning under the yoke of 
western imperialism 

The Chinese patriots, after the Russo- 
Japanese War, felt more than ever before 
that, to save China from farther aggression, 
it was imperative that China should be freed 
from her own corrupt and incompetent 
rnlers. They felt that China, like Japan, 
should modernise herself 

Political secret societies of the Chinese 
patriots, organised all over the world, under 
the leadership of the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
began to work for the overthrow of the 
Mancbu dynasty aDd the establishment of the 
Chinese Republic. The life of Dr Sun Yat 
Sen and his activities for the cause of 
Chinese Nationalism and.Revolution are an 
epic. He and his followers brought about a 
revolution in tho ideas of the Chinese people 
and Chinese soldiers; so with very little 



Chinese Students parading with an inscribed ban- 
ner, through the streets of the Chinese City, 
at Shanghai, after the Cantonese had 
gamed Control : Types of Nationa- 
list "Intellectuals” 

blood.-shed they accomplished their end, 
when in 1911 the Manchn Emperor was 
forced to abdicate and China became a 
Republic. This was the beginning of the 
truimphant march of Chinese Nationalism- 




It may be mentioned that the Chinese resid- 
ing outside of China aided Dr Sun financially 
and Dr Sun receded considerable help oi 
every kind from the farsighted Japanese 
advocates of Asian Impendence through 
Chino Japanese Indian friendship 
Dr Sun Yat Sen, to avoid a conflict among 
the Chinese, resigned the position of the 
First "President of the Chinese Republic vn 
-favour of General Yuan Shi Kah who 
promised to uphold the cause of the Chinese 
Republic This really led to a serious 
counter-rev dm 
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and the opportunism of the Chinese 


tion, because 
Yuan Shi Kai 
within a short 
time abrogated 
the Parliament 
and assumed the 
position of a 
Dictator, support- 
ed by his military 
subordinates Later 
on when Yuan 
attempted to esta- 
blish himself as 
the Chinese 
Emperor, he was 
heartily supported 
by the British 
-Government in 
his adventure 
However, the 
Chinese patriot*, 
under the leader- 
ship of Dr Sun 
rose against Yuan, 
do save the canse 
of Chinese Revolu 
tion In 1917 
when the Chinese 
•Government per 
SitaJed br the 
Entente Powers 
and America 
eneterd the World 
War against 



Fens Yu hsiang 


■Germany, Dr Snn and his adherents opposed 
it vigorously Chinese patriots felt that 
China had nothing to gaio by fighting 
•Germany and thus strenglhemng the British 
power , on the contrary, China should spend 
all her energies for her own regeneration 
"For this policy of Dr Sun, he was hated by 
tho British Government 

Vor a time it seemed that the canse of 
*"• Chinose Revolution was lost, as milita- 


rism 1 U- ■ --- - 

War Lords took the place of popular 

government in Clima Fortunately for 
China, good came out of the evil of the 
World War Japan, by her might and fore- 
sight, eliminated Germany from China and 
presented the Twenty-one Demands to 
China The rise of Japanese preponderance 
m Chinese affairs alarmed the Anglo- 
Americans , and they carried on anti- 
Japanese propaganda to rouse the Chinese 
against Japan. This aided the Chinese 
nationalist cause with international support 
Furthermore, to induce China to enter the 
World War against Germany, the Entente 
group of Powers agreed to the non-payment 
of tho Boxer Indemnity for a certain period 
China was allowed to terminate all German 
rights in concessions and extra territorial 
jurisdiction in China The World War made 
it evident, as it was during the Russo Japanese 
War, that there was lack of solidarity among 
the Western Powers, in their policy m China. 

When the World War ended and all the 
German rights in Shantung were transferred 
to Japan, due to secret treaties signed 
between Japan on one side, and Great Britain 
France, Italy and Russia on the otheT, the 
Chinese nation felt that they were betrayed 
by the statesmen of the Entente Powers and 
President Wilson of the United States This 
stirred the Chinese people to great indignation 
and aided the can*e of Chinese nationalism 
It was the nationalist agitation that forced 
the Chinese statesmen to assert diplomatic 
independence by defying the Powers and 
refusing to sign the Versailles Treaty This 
defiance of China is the beginning of her 
self assertion in international politics for the 
sole purpose of regaining her sovereign 
rights At the Versailles Peace Conference, 
the Chinese nationalists successfully served 
notice to the Powers that Chinese rights 
could not be bartered away by other nations, 
throngh secret agreements While the Chinese 
nationalists carried on their activities to rouse 
the nation to the nationalist cause, through the 
Student Movement and National Boycott against 
Japan, the actual victory was achieved 
through the success in international diplomacy 
carried on by Chinese statesmen — all young 
men trained in western lands in western 
methods Throngh American statesmen and 
journalist'!, the Chinese carried on agitation 
on the question of Shantung The Shantung 
Question became a very important factor in 
American opposition to the approval of the 
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Versailles Treaty by theUnited States Senate. 
American idealists as well as Imperialists 
espoused China’s cause and demanded that 
Japan must not be allowed to retain Shantung 
and thus become so rich in raw materials 
and dominant in the Pacific. Chinese 
nationalists worked persistently to regain 
Sbantnng, through international action and 
enlisted American and British support against 
Japan in the Washington Conference and in 
the end succeeded. 

About this time Chinese nationalists 
formulated a course of treating with foreign 
nations— China must treat individually and 
independently and on equal terms with 
foreign Powers. China concluded a separato 
treaty with Germany as well as Austria by 
which she freed herself from unequal treaties. 
After the Washington Conference and the 
abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
Japan felt that there was an unwritten 
Anglo-American agreement against her. To 
avoid the possibility of complete isolation in 
world politics, Japan was forced to cultivate 
friendship with China and Russia Soviet 
Russia, actuated by the policy of freeing 
herself from isolation in world politics and 
to secure support of various Asian states 
gave up her special privileges in China, 
Persia and Afghanistan. To cement a friendly 
nnderstand.Dg, the Soviet Government gave 
up Russian concessions, unequal treaties 
and extra-territorial jurisdiction in China. 

From this it is evident that, although 
China was torn with Civil wars atnODg her 
War Lords, Chinese nationalists were winning 
great victories in international politics. 

By 1925, when the Chinese nationalists, 
under the leadership of Dr San, made the 
influence and power of the Kuo-min-taog 
party felt in Southern China and the Yaogtse 
region, the Treaty Powers were already 
divided into various groups and there was 
no possiblity of united action amongst them 
to keep China under subjection. Among 
the European Powers, Austria and Germany 
had given up the unequal treaties, as the 
result of the World War; Rnssia gave up 
the unequal treaties to secure Chinese 
recognition and friendship JapaD was 
willing to support China in her efforts to 
end the unequal treaties, with tho hope of 
securing Chino Japanese co-operation in the 
Far East, for her own security and to promoto 
the cause of Asian Independence. America 
could not advocate a policy which would 
seem to be less generous towards Chinese 


aspirations than those advocated by Japan, 
France, seeing her international situation 
delicate aud complex in Europe, particularly 
in the Sled iterrau can regions, choso tho path 
of moderation nod conciliation towards China 
and co-operation with Japan. Of all the 
. ■ , so called Treaty 

j ^ ^ , »vY Powers, Britain 


iMfZJ- f-'j 


f >Vi ' l-t .1 A 

*'» -f -1 sv.'W- . ~kV. 




Powers, Britain 
alono took a 
definite and deter- 
mined stand 
against the cause 
of the Chinese 
nationalists. Tho 
Chinese nation- 
alists, with great 
vigor, pursued 
the policy of 
agitation against 
Great Britain, 
as they did a 
few years ago 
against Japan. 
Tho British 
authorities tried 
to overawe the 
Chinese national- 
ists by massacres, 
and perpetrated 
several massacres 
of the type of 
the Amritsar 
massacre — the 
massacres at 
Shanghai, Shameen* 
and Wanshien. 
This roused tho 
Chinese nation 
to a man nnd 
crystalized tho 
anti-Brttish senti- 
ment in China 
for all tho wrongs 
done since the 
days of theOpium 
War to the 
present time. It 
is natural that 


General Chians Kai-shek £ natnral * tbat 
Russia gave enthusiatic support to tho anti- 
British programme of the Chfnese nationalists. 
One hnndred and fifty years ago, the then 
existing Anglo-French rivalry and tho 
international situation in Europe aided the 
cause of American Independence ; and today 
Anglo-Russian hostility, Anglo-American 
distrust of Japan and the general condition 
of world politics is an asset to the cause 
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of Chinese freedom Furthermore the spirit 
of Chinese nationalism is not a shallow one 
it has been npened by the struggle of 
the last century, for at least eighty years 
It is needless to say that mspite of all 
obstacles Chinese nationalism is marching 
traunphantl} to victory 


eighty year9 And tbts fight will continue till the 
Powers realize the gross international injustice 
they have done to Chino, and give China her 
legitimate place in the family of notions 

\\hat China aspires after today is not any 
concess on from any fo-eign Pow er3, but merely 
restoration of her lost independence— no more than 
that and no less than that 


III 


The Chinese 
Revolution is not 
merely political 
on the contrary 
like all great 
revolutions it 
embraces the 

whole life of 
the Chinese people 
There is the 
literary revolu 
tion going on in 
China so tha* 
the Chinese 
masses may be 
quickly educated 
There is the 
social revolution 
for the emnacipa 
tion of the 
women of China 
and for inculcating 



Foreign Minister Eugen Chen 


... „ new ideals of society 

The Student Movement and Labcr Movement 
are manifestations of new Chinas militant 
spirit There is the Religious Revolution 
which in some places has taken the tarn 
of anti Christian agitation Many Chinese 
nationalists are placing new interpretations 
on the teachings of Confucious which attach 
great importance to civic righteousness 
Among the young nationalists worshipping 
too spirit of Sun Yat Sen is taking the 
place of ancestor worship Mr S Yui 
Assistant Professor of Political Science in 
Tsing Hna University Peking lias stated the 
present situation in China in an admirable 
way — 


“The period in China today is a period of 
fghtiOR for emancipation The Ch nese revolution 
which be Ran m lull is a fight for emancipation 
tiom despotic rule. This fght. -will continue till 
the Republic is firmly cstal 1 shed 

The Chinese renaissance movement which 
l>ecan in 1917 is a fi"ht for emancipation from 
illiteracy and for freedom of thought This fight 
will continue till illiteracy vanishes 

Bat the most important fight today is the 
fight for emancipation from the unequal Ircatits 
which have bound China hand and foot for over 


The spirit of political revolution China 
has been well expressed by the ‘Christian 
General’ Feng who plachatdcd the barracks 
of Ins soldiers with the slogan, ‘ The People 
Subjected To Joretgn Imperialism Are No 
Better Than Homeless Hogs" The Chinese 
people do not any longer submit to the 
condition of being “homeless dogs ’ , and the 
spirit of revolution has so deepond that oven 
a rickshawman m the street cannot be 
illtreated by aforetgner with impunity, as used 
to be the case before. 

China wants to be free and independent, 
and the Chinese demands from the Treaty 
Powers aro very lucidlv set forth by an 
American student of oriental politics in the 
following way 

Stripped of non essential claims pu‘ forwarc 
for bargaining purposes so deeply rooted in all 
international diplomacy China lays claim to jnst 
three reformations in the policy of the powers on 
her soil The*e three demands are U) rectification of 
the situation in Shanghai (2) tariff autonomy 13) 
abolition of foreign extra-territorial privileges so 
far as they interfere with the iaDdamentalprinciple 
of public law recognized by all modern civilized 
States that every sovereign body has the exclusive 
right to exercise political jurisdiction within its 
own territories * 

It is apparent that these demands are 
stoutly opposed by the British Foreign Office 
as well as the Stale Department of the 
United States of America which ate staunch 
supporters of the Treaty of Lausanne, by 
which Turkey h a s made the ideals of her 
National Pact effective by the complete 
abolition of capitulations The following 
paasage of the Turkish National Pact ex 
presses the demand of the Chinese people , 
audit may be regarded as the demand of the 
ton — ° f Asia ' stru sebng Ior then emanmpa 


Itis a fundamental condition of our life and coati 
nued existence that we like every countiv should SSr 
complete independence and liberty m the matter ol 

hor this reason, we are 


regular administration 


tin ci“ MorW 
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opposed to restrictions' inimical to oar development 
in political, judicial, financial and other matters” 

After the Chinese nationalist forces had 
captured Shanghai,' General Chiang Kai 
Shek was interviewed by tho representatives 
of American newspapers. On that occasion 
this Chinese patriot declared 

“Government of all parts of China by the 
Chinese is my creed. The present revolution will 
not end until extra-territorial rights and concessions 
and unequal treaties have all been abolished 
Our attitude toward America is friendly, but we 
consider America an imperialist, because sho has 
not piven the Philippines freedom. The Powers 
which are willing to abrogate al! former treaties 
and icturn their concessions and offer recognition 
to .China on tho basis of equal treaties will show a 
friendly spirit and ho reoosni7ed by China. Tho 
new Government will not interfere in the activities 
of missionaries in China - Wo have no quarrel 
with Christianity." 

It is the fashion among certain people to 
class tho Chinese nationalists as "Reds”, who 
are inspired by tho Russian Bolsheviks, and 


whoso creed is communism or abolition of 
private property. It 13 well to remember 
that in 1911, when Dr. Sun aud his followers 
succeeded in overthrowing the Hanchu 
dynasty and established the Chinese republic, 
there was no Russian Communistic 
Government. The majority of the Chinese 
nationalists, who are following the teachings 
of the late Dr. Snn Yat Sen, are not com- 
munists ; on the contrary, they are nation- 
alistic. 

“The English translation of 'Kuo-min-tang’goes 
a long way towards explaining the spirit of the 
Chinese nationalist movement. In Chinese 'kno’ 
njtvuii conn try v ‘min’ people, and 'tang or tong' 
association, Kuo-min-tang” means ‘ 'association to 
briny the country into the hands of her people' It 
ha* three hasio principles. I. People’s Nationalism 
...The freeing of China from foreigners who have 
tiod up the country by treaties dictated at the 
cannon-point 2 People’s Sovereignity-Develop- 
ment of education and political— democracy. 3. 
People's Livelihood -Better opportunities for 
Chinese businessmen . better conditions for Chinese 
labor 

(To be concluded) 
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ENGLISH 

Platt Acto.Ri.pin ot Turin Revelations: Rj 
Sir J C, Base P. K. S Longmans. Green and Co . 
Lit. Lomlon, 7s. €•!. nek 

This book is a popular and connected summary 
of the Tescatcheft in the physiology of plants which 
the author has pursued for a quarter of a century, 
written for the general rcuder, with as few technical- 
ities as the snbiect admits. The line cf research 
adopted w vs tho application to plants ef the 
methods which had been successfully emp'oyed 
in tho inveM.gution of muscle and nenre m the 
amm 0. Tho point of the title is that the data on 
which the author ba-es his conclusions are the 
results of .experiments in which, by moans of 
hgbly sensitive autorattieaUy recording apparatus 
de\i$«xl by himself, the course cf its normal 
activities and its response to change of conditions 
or to stimulation were inscribed by the plant on 
sheets ct paper or glass plates without the 
cb-vetver's in'errention. 


When pursuing investigations on the border 
region of physics and physiology, the author 
tells us in the preface, he wa3. amazed to find 
boundary lines vanishing and points of contact 
emerging between the realms of the Living and 
the Non-living. He found metals responding to 
stimuli . "they e re subject to fatigue, stimulated 
by certain drugs and 'killed* by poisons." 

“Between inorganic matter at one extreme and 
animal life at the other, there is spread out the 
vast expanse of the silent life of plants- The 
difficulty that thwarts the investigator at every 
step arises from the fact that the interplay of life 
act icn 13 taking place within the dark profundities 
of the tree. whKh onr . eyes cannot penetrate. In 
onler to reveal the intricate mechanism of its 
life, it is necessary to gain a'cess to the smallest 
unit of life, the lif^atcm’. and record i*s throbbing 
pulsation. When microscop 1 ' vision fails, we have 
stillto explore the realm of tho invisible.” 

* v I', has been able to do by means 

o" highly sen'.mve automatically recording apparatus 
invented by himself. In the book under notice 
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he has taken his readers with him step by step 
as the wonders ot plant life became gradually 
revealed to him through. artificial organs of great 
sensitiveness by which alone the realm ot tne 
invisible could be explored. The barriers which 
seemed to separate kindred phenomena are found 
to have vanished thB plant and the, animal 


(d) Influence of diet and socio economic 
factors on the incidence of the disease 

(e) Its prevention and control 
The pamphlet contains much useful matter re- 
garding the various aspects ot the disease which 
wilt be read with interest and profit both by 
medical men and the lay public The chapter on 

„ , — r - the prevention and control of the disease contains 

appearing as a multiform unity in a single ocean valuable and practical suggestions the adop- 

of bemg -in this rusion of truOa Bays the “\ y of whlcL w0ll f d not only contribute to the 
author the final mystery of things wi.l by no ame i I0ra t I0n 0 f tho condition of those who are 
means be lessened, but greatly deepened It is not gj^ady victims ot the disease but would effectually 
less of a miracle that man circumscribed on all , (3 further spread In the opinion of the 

Bides by the imperfections of bis senses should Sed author a great deal could be done by Cl) 
yet build himself a raft of thought to make danru ramng (h e general utahty and standard of living 
adventures m uncharted seas And in his voya^e ^ . preventing the 'open' bact lhstd peoplo to 

?L d !K3?.1E 'S.'SS'V? »»»». uniform or,uscMpirsm 


his view That vision crashes oat of him. all 
self-sufficiency all that kept him unconscious ot 
the great pulse that beats through the universe. ’ 
This volume is the outcome of the authors 
wish to share with his readers the joy that fills 
hi3 life Even those who do not know much of 
science will be able to understand it and be the 
authors partner in joy Bat it is not merely joy 
that the reader will derive from its perusal He 
will also feel inspired m reading the following 
concluding paragraphs of the book 

krom the plant to the amoral then, we follow 
the long stairway of the ascent of Life In the 
high spiritual triumph of tho martyr the ecstasy 
of the saint, we see the higher and higher expres- 
sion of that evolutionary process by which Life 
rises above ana beyond all tho circumstances of 
the environment and fortifies itself to control 
them 

The thntl in matter the throb of life the 


and we 10 n with him in bis earnest appeal to 
research scholars the medical profession the 
public the State the employers and the employed 
for a combined effort to organise necessary 
measures for combating the disease 

Hind nook of Gtnjbcology By S K Gupta MB 

The autbOT has tried to condense within the 
small limit of 114 pages practically the whore 
subject of Gynecology general and operative 
dealing with female diseases, constitutional and 
local their -etiology diagnosis pathology prognosis 
and treatment a3 also the methods of examination 
of the patient and the preparation for surgical 
operations The book is intended for use by 
students of medical schools Unfortunately it is 
too oier-erowded ana this has greatly impaired its 
usefulness We regret we cannot encourage the 
use of such books by students as they fail to give 


pulse of growth tho impulse coursing through anj intelligent understanding of the subject matter, 
tho nerve and the resulting sensations how diverse but serve only as cram boohs for passing eyami- 
arc these and yet ro unified * How strange it is nations 
lhat the tremor of excitation m nervous matter 


*bonld not merely lie transmitted but transmuted 
* n d reflected Like an image on a mirror into a 
uitT rent piano ot lit® in sensation and an affection 
in thought and in emotion Of these, which is the 
more real the material body or the imago whicn 
Is independent ot it > \\ htch ot these is undecay- 
lng and which beyond the reach 0 ! death ? 

irany a nation has risen in the past and won 
the empire of the world. A few bnned fragments 
are all lhat remain as rnmnotials of tho great 
dynasties that winded the temporal 


The Indian Matfuia Medica Bj K il Kad - 
harm Published tn Bombay 1927 

The author has taken great care and pain in 
placing before the medical profession a vast 
collection of ancient and modern knowledge and 
experiences of the medicinal use of Indian 
indigenous drugs belonging to the vegetable 
mineral and animal kingdoms Nearly thirty six 
years ago Dytnock. M arden and Hooper published 
their classical book entitled the Pharmacographia 


wielded the tempura! power There lnftica m three volumes in which very Slid 
hcr cloment which finds Us mcar information in respect of tho medicinal plants of 
cat on in matter yel transcends its transmutation India was given and this work his riuhtlv 
and apparent destruction that is the burning considered as the standard bonV m, «0 U Li?!2? 

T h “ ao3 w! SKS “1? 

J1 j“ e . na Sledica. and following the foot steps of the 

tlx 

iff’ & •‘TSSrt„ D ?„cS ■?“, IE; ft “ nn £ 

''If?"*.* 1 *" - am) 

” of la'ectioa in A ° naEte ' cl” w»n, S! S’ 


hot in matter bnt to thought, not m posses 
Mona nor even In attainments, but in ideals, u to 
t« found the seed ol immortality ’ R. C 

Trfc l , not ura or CoimiTTvo TrnEncmosis rr 
tlj A u l lid, gn 
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cinal preparations of the Ayunedxe and m lnani 
systems ot medicine has been described in the 
book and the method of their preparation in 
detail has also been given. . 

Some ot the appendices given at the end of 
the book, such as those on “Indian substitutes 
for foreign drugs,” “percentage ccmppsiticn of 
and calories in food, "vitamine3 m food, 
“natural orders.” etc. will be found useful. The 
appendix on the “percentage composition ot foods 


table. The drugs have been treated in the book 
alphabetically and this will prove very convenient 
for ready reference. The book ends with an 
exhaustive index arranged alphabetically. 

One of the objects of the author in publishing 
this useful volume of Indian Materia Medica 13 to 
encourage the use of indigenous medicines amcDg 
medical practitioners trained in the traditions and 
methods of the Western System of Medicine. 
There is ro doubt that this important subject has 
hitherto been very much neglected by Indian 
'medical practitioners. Whatever progress has 
been made in this direction is mainly dne to the 
action of the Government and the interest taken 
in and the work done by a few enthusiasts belonging 
to the Imperial and Provincial Medical Services. 
The signs of the time seem to be more promising, 
Pharmacological experiments on Indian drugs are 
now being carried on in well-equipped laboratories, 
both by Indians and by Europeans, on scientific 
lines under State patronage and helped by private 
benefactions as wpII. and some of the medical 
graduates ol the different Universities of India 
are showing an increased leaning towards the stedy 
of the ancient Hindu System of Medicine. The 
State and the Legislature are taking some interest in 
the matter, and medical schools and hospitals are 
being started in the principal towns ol India for 
the study, of Ayurveda on scientific basis. 

There is an economic aspect of the question 
'which the author has not lost sight of. The 
substitution of many imported foreign drugs by 
mdigneons medicines of equal potency would 
contribute to a large saving of public money.. It 
would further enable the poor people of India to 
get medical relief at a much smaller cost The 
author is one of the many who believe* rightly or 
wrongly, that drugs grown locally act more 
potently on the children of the soil than those 
imported from other countries. 

There is one matter which . requires comment. 
In a book of this kind published in 1927, one 
'wmlrfi hcivfe vxvedteh'tt) Tmii TKWjrti xfi twi ltd tA 
up-to-date experiments in respect of some of the 
mme important indigenous drugs, soch as Boerhavta 
diffusa. Ttrminalta Arjttna. Uolarrhena Antidysen- 
terxea, Crphandra Indtca, Sdajaiu, Kerwm Odorum, 
Cer&oro xfwbrtia. &c. Ac , but we regret to say 
that we miss them in the book- 

We have no hesitation to say that the book will 
prove to be a useful companion to practitioners of 
Medicine. 

G. Lu Bose. 

The Cossoudatkot oe the Cibistias Power ut 
Ispia zBi/A’ajor li. D- Basu, 1 If S, Retd. Publish - 
td by R. Chatttrjee, Calcutta. 1027, Price JRs. 1-8- 
. With the Sepoy Mutiny, a new chapter opens 
m Indian history. It saw the abolition of the 


rule of-the old East India Company in India and 
the assumption of the soverign power .of India by 
the Queen Victoria. A large number of problems 
presented themselves before the Queen and her 
advisers for immediate solution. One of the most 
pressing problems was : whether the old policy 
of annexation of Lord Dalhousie would be followed 
or not. Major B. D. Basu. 1.11.8. (Retd ) in his 
new brochure. The Consolidation of the Christian 
ffeirtr in India, discusses this and other post- 
mutiny problems affecting India in a new light 
He tries to “analyse the motives which influenced 
the British authorities to give up the roficy of 
annexing the Native States governed by ‘heathen’ 
princes.” He quotes liberally from the British 
authors, whose authority is beyond any shade 
of doubt, and 6hows the real motive in giving 
np the favourite policy of Lord Dalhonsie, which 
was largely responsible for the out-break 
o! the Bepov revolt It was due to Mr. John 
Sullivan and Mr. John pickinson, Jr. of the India 
Reform Society that the mischievous pafnre of 
the policy, of annexation was exposed in England. 
Their writings and speeches, from which Major 
Basa makes ample quotations, showed that “the 
policy wa3 neither ethically just nor politically 
expedient, nor financially sound.” As to the 
effect of the annexation policy, Mr. Jonn Sullivan 
wrote : ‘The little court disappears, trade languish- 
es, the capital decay? the people are impoverished, 
the Englishman flourishes and acts like a spODge 
drawing up riches from the banks of the Ganges 
and squeezing them down upon the banks of the 
Thames.” Bnt the expenses which this policy 
entailed were more than the addition to the 
revenue of the Company. It was stated “that 
whilst we have not trebled onr revenues, we have 
increased onr debt more than sixfold and we are 
at this moment adding to that debt in order to 
make good deficiencies of income.” Thus, Major 
Basu shows conclusively that it was not from any 
motive of philanthropy, altruism or justice that 
the po]icy of the annexation of the Native States 
was given up. and the Doctrine of Lapse was 
knocked on the head. 


After the Sepoy Mutiny, the cry of the Chris- 
tianifation of India was raised by many zealous 
Christians, in India. They began to maintain that 
the Christian power in India would .not be con- 
solidated and the occurrence of mutinies in future 
would not be prevented unless and until India 
was converted to their faith. One Mr. William 
Edwardes openly declared : “Our best safeguard is 
in the evangelization of the country.” 

Another zealous Christian, Sir Herbert Edwardes 
of the Multan campaign fame, carried on an 
agitation for "the elimination of all un-Christian 
principles from the Government of British India.” 
According to him, one of the un-Chmtiau elements 
in the Government of India, was, the exclusion of 
the Bible and Christian teaching from the Govern- 
ment schools and colleges. Sir Herbert Edwardes 
proposed that the Bible should be taught in the 
Government schools in India. This view was 
shared at that time by almost all the high 
Christian officers in the Punjab, including Sir 
John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of the 
Punjab (who afterwards became Lord Lawrence, 
viceroy of India). 

Another problem of tho Indian Government was 
the development of the resources of India. To 
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nur rulers it meant nothing less than affording periodical necessity with the growth of 
all possible encouragement to the employment stnlj nod 1 ntoru.il criticism It need hardly • 
$ ^rftish capitoP^kiU and °cnterpnse' irj the said that Dr Tanr^walh iH follN ^tuppM 
development of the material resources of India. a guide to the w&nf 

This is nhat Major llasu calls tho exploitation of a competent » holar of Avcsti and Sanskrit 
India by England which hclwd greatly to con , , u „u a , *},* Look 

sohdate her power in India. Major Basu shows Indeed one of (he chief raer ls of -V.utVto 
how this exploitation of India by I ndand is arncs in our opinion from ‘heautho * * 
earned out by (a) the Construction of Kaihvajs. look nt his subject from the angle of Sansknti 
Cb) Cultivation of cotton, (c) Concessions to British well as that of Avesta ntudms Thus the first 

capitalists to float companies m India to work her chapter of tho book is one of *1 1> 

resources (d) Larger employment of bnghshocn gives a synoptic \ision o the old Aryan nora 
m India and (e) D nying self government to using Indian as well as Iranian sources oi in 

India. formation There we have quite a calendar c 

The Indian army was another problem with our cwls and heroes of ho»r> Rntiouitj w hom tft. 
rulers After the Indian Mutiny the Christian apslorj l*lh j 

rulers of India were not in a mood to keep tho alike. Thu3 Ahun was 1 -piu 

Artillery m the hands of tho Sepoys Therefore. India in the forms of Asura and * ,. Ak, 

a Royal Commission was appointed which resulted the deitv nf sarrt^ firo was m l mu NaiOM^a- 
in greater degradation and humiliation of the and m India Narashamsa a mam V .0 cere . 
Sepoys Thus post mutiny reconstruction “de- in the \ cdic days the god A i ry amn “ l aTO t L» 
pnved Indians of the right of serving tn the and the same divinity Is still Invoked 1 
Artillery Major Basu observes Tho ns I’ams on the same orca ion We would rccom 
organisation of the Indian Army not onlv in mend to the author tho further pro locution oi mi 


creased the amount of the tnbute of India to 
England but it emasculated the people male 
Indian Sepoys inefficient and unfit for leadership 
In the chapter entitled Overawing and 
striking terror into the Punjabis Major Basu 


Synoptic work 

We might draw the attention of the reader 
to the very good chapter on Good ana r vii 
Ilero the various pluses and aspects of Dua’ism 

....— ,. r .. «-,w. aro dealt with, and of course such a solution oi 

describes the coldblooded judicial murders bj tho problem oi evil will ntwaj^ have groat attrV'- 
such h ghly professing Christians as Sir John tions for a considerable proportion of readers The 
Lawrence and Sir Robert Montgomery ’ We also subject is made interesting ty Dr Tara porew nib 
read of Mr Iredenck Cooper - who in the face of who has thrown light on it from Hindu philosopb> 
Uod and man dare to boast of tho butchery or The two spirits of the Oathas have been compar 
death by suffocation of nearly 500 of their fellow «1 b> h>m to tho t no-fold powers (Spirit and 
creatures Matter) os postulated by the Toga Philosophy of 

In this new book The Consolidation of the India. Such comparisons limited in scone admitted 
Chnstian Power in India Major 0 D Basu ly though very u eful m clearing ideas are fai 
continues the story which lie began in his tnonu more nsefal and illuminating thnn that whotesah 
mental work The Rise of the Christian I ouer m introduction of foreign doctrines into th< 
India It is a well written and thought provoking /oroastnan system which has been the praetici 
sequel to the latter book He shows how tho of some otherwise competent Parsl scholars witl 
first five roval \iceroys namely Canning Elgin a great teal for Theosophy Here we must praisi 
Lawrence Mayo and Northbrook tned to con the procedure adopted by our author which fi 
solidate the Chnstian Power in India Those who scientific in nature and moderate in spirit. Oui 
have read his Rise of the Christian Power m duty as scholars is to produco an exposition o 
should not also miss this interesting volume the system of the Prophet of Persia and not ti 
on The Consolidation of the Chnstian Pouer in make wholesale additions to it after the eclecti 
1 idia Major Basu has already acquired a repu fashion In a sense of course all religi on: 
tafion asa great scholar and historian He is one deliver the same message bat that is onh m th> 
, lndtan scholars who are devoting very long run and only after abstraction has beei 
and « enerK 7 t0 *he studv of the history made of numerous peculiarities of doctrine whicl 

°L modern lndla We congratulate are very interesting in themselves from the pom 

Major Basu on the success of his new treatise of view of the historT of dogma and of hums 

PnAMVDiiAifATn Bose thou5hf 

Bi Pi of ^* e chapter oa the path of Asha righteousness 
is an mteresting account of tho growth of 8p ritua 
ideals and their development in old Persia Sine 
We have before ns an able and praiseworlhv a f P n lam ental importance of this coc 

attempt to present the outl nes of the Zoro3stmn < ? lout3 the whole teaching c 

system to those seeking information about that ^oroastnan system our author has done we, 
faith Within the hunts set bv the amhor to s F e ? al ^ »ha path of Asha 

himself as regards space it was necessary for him a l S( ? dlnstrates the topm bj comparing th 
to confine himself to the vital doctrines ofthS ? te P a ' of Asha with that of Rita m !h 
faith but th° task has been very satisfactorily the branches of the Aryan people 

performed owing to the skill with whidi the Asha Rlta aspect of God brought Jot 

plan of the book has been laid out On alareer E“ ! 2 e , vea the earliest hymns Bot 

SMle similar work was done by Dr Han* in k ^w,f^i. Asu I a Y aruaa embody the highes 
Essays on the Parsis and by Dr Dhalla in b^ jd ^.o { tr »th and nghteousness The other bems 

astnan Theology more recently But tho pp ?^i, wer ? re ^ arded as so many varie 

ting ot such introductory works fs md^ed l aSp |^ L° actl ! , 1 t ; es of the podhead 

mueea a From this point the author is led on to a stud 
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of the angelology of his system. His classification 
of the angelic hierarchy has much to recommend 
it. There are angels who are personified divine 
attributes ; n second group represent the ancient 
Indo-Irantan deities. To these mast be added a 
third class representing the elements and powers 
of nature- Indeed, it must be always difficult to 
keep the latter two classes mutually apart. To 
convey the true spirit of angelic worship is no 
easy, task, but Dr. Taraporewalla has achieved it 
successfully. Another particularly well-written 
chapter is the one devoted to the life and woik of 
Zoroaster himself. 

We have no doubt that another edition of this 
very useful book will be soon required. When 
that edition comes out we would venture to make 
some suggestions to the author for improving the 
book still further. The chapter on Zoroaster should 
be enlarged and enriched by select quotations to 
be incorporated from the Gat has. A chapter 
should also be added on the later development of 
Zoroastrlan doctrine under the Sassanides ; for 
developments of great importance theie certainly 
were as also a great deal of reciprocal influence 
everted by . Christianity, Zoroastrianism and 
Buddhism which would when duly brought out. 
make that chapter a most fascinatmp one. The 
, author is quite competent to deal with the fresh 
matter thus suggested to be introduced. 

But a reviewer .should advisedly confine 
himself to dealing with the edition in hand, in 
the main ; there ran 1* no hesitation m stating 
that the work of Dr. Tarapo re walla is one of the 
best introductions to the study of the religion of 
Zoroaster. 


J C.C 

A Scheme or Mass Edccatiox : By A. R Mancie 
SI. A. {Columbia. U. S A). Pp. 84. Price not knoicn 

It is Bulletin No. I of Young men’s Indian 
Association Education Committee. 

The author has made a special study of 
the question of mass-literacy in India. In this 
look he makes some practical suggestions /or 
teaching Reading. “Thi3 method is commonly 
known as the 'sentence method.’ Dr. liner who 
made a study of the perception span ana. of the 
eye movements was the first psycholoris to 
recommend this method. The Phonetic Method, 
the Word Method., the Look and Say Methods.tetc.. 
" hich have come into vogno in the Western coun- 
tries are mere adaptations of his recommendation, 
which are based on. the laboratory findings” (p 47). 
Instead of following the traditional method of 
teaching the alphabet first he begins with words 
which have a ‘natural setting’ in a sentence. This 
method is perfectly psychological. Bat even cur 
trained teachers are afraid of following this method. 
And .the reason i3 that they have no practical 
experience in the matter. Mr. Mande tried his 
method in the Central Jail. Nagpur with wonderful 
results. If we are to popularise the method, we 
must convince the people. . If we wish to convince 
the people, the experiment should be tried 
extensively by competent teachers. 

But who will, take the initiative and who will 
take the responsibility 5 There must be practis- 
ing schools. 


by IT. A. Poser teith ticentu-three illustration*. 
Published by the Oxford University Press. Pp. XXIV 
+496. Price 18s. 

The object of this volame is to afford information 
in regard to the Belief and Pnnciptes of the 
Darvishes as well aa to describe their various modes 
of worshipping the creator. 

The spiritualism of the Darvishes differs, in 
many respects from Isiamism and has its origin 
in the religions conceptions of India and Greece. 
So the information that the author has been 
enabled to collect together will be of much interest 
to the reader. Much of this is original, and 
having been extracted from Oriental works and 
from Turkish, Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, 
may bo relied upon as accurate. 

It is a valuable publication and is recommended 
to our readers. There is no other English book on 
the subject. 


It is a commemoration volume published on the 
occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of the foundation 
of the Bomhay Prarthana Samaj. It contains 
twelve essays by competent persons. Here is the 
list— 


(i) Worship and fellowship by J. Estlin 
Carpenter, (n) The Position of the Prarthana Samaj 
in the Religions World by R. G, Bhandarkar. 

i m) Modernism in the Church of England by 
. S. Bezzant (iv) Theism of Ramanaya, Some 
problems by S. Radha Krishnan. (v) The 
Faith of the Brahma Samaj by G. Y. Chltnis. 
(vi) The Islamic Revival by Mohomed All (vii) 
Jadaism by Rebecca Reuben (vm) Bahai Revelation 
(Bahai Spiritual Assembly, Bombay) (ix) The Ideals 
of the Prarthana Samaj by T. V. Bhandarkar (x) 
Buddhism and Modern Thought by K. A. Padhye 
(xi) The Philosophy of the Upanishada by thoEditor 
and (xii) Conclusion by V. G. Bhandarkar. 


All the essays breathe the spirit of Liberalism and 
to this book we draw the .attention of all who 
take an interest in Liberal Religious [deals. 

We congratulate the editor on his being able 
to include in the volume an article on Judaism. A 
civilization that is directly and indirectly shaping 
and modifying . onr ideas is inimical to the 
interests of Judaism. An oft- read Scripture which 
contains unjust denunciations of ithe expounders 
of that, religion and. missionary bodies which 
popularises that Scripture have succeeded m 
alienating Indian minds . from Judaism. This is 
deplorable. Liberal Judaism is as akin to the 
Theistic movement of India as any other Theistic 
Religion and should never be ignored by Indian 
Theists as they have hitherto done. 

They should make a special stady of that 
religion, and Montefiore's Outlines of Liberal 
Jndaism (Macmillan) will give an excellent idea of 
that movement. 

Maiiesh Cbinpha Gnosa 
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evidence q£ the ju3tucts of claim^ __Bnt 

e ijnence among rounder Bengali poets cooiC3 to 
very little unless ono can assign some sort ot 
importance to the f roup os a whole and in this 
connection it can nOnllr be disputed .that these 
poets have not had their shire of attention and 

X2& ftStofib L totnre p S3 P S?spe», ™m™ 5 t»mr.>« f __ Tfco t.ch wl4 


BENGALI 

Duuober Kaomvs By Dr 
Mikkerjee The Book Co Lid GUcutto Price Be 
] Sas Second Edi ion Revised and E ilargea. 

The first thing that strikes one about this book 


sable to the student of the realistic econo® cs of 
India A glance at the chapter beads will give an 
idea of the wide field it covers Thu3 Comparative 
Economics Want rs Luxury Cottage Industry is 
lactones and Social Service form only a few of 
the many subjects treated by the author The 
work embodies the result of much laborious re- 
search work and original observation on the part 
of the author and is of the utmost value to pohtici 
bus scholars and tudents alike 

H S 

Kavya Deepau Edited by Narendra Deb 
Published by Messrs M C Sarkar di Sons 
Calcutta Price Rs 3 as 8 1927 

Messrs SI C Sarkar and Sons the enterprising 
firm of publishers deserve to be congratulated on 
bringing out this popular and illustrated book 
of poems. The book under notice contains lbl 

K ms from the pen of 73 Bengali poets (dead and 
eg) who according to the editor represent the 
modern age The book begins with a poem 

entitled Mlrt from the pen of Rabindranath the 
best poet of the modern age and of all ages and 
concludes with a verse under the caption 
ffcsa W* by Mrs Radharam Datta whose 

poetic fame (says the editor! oven at this stage 
is widely acknowledged We are however of 
opinion that the collection is not fully tepresen 
tative and that mnch improvement could have been 
effected For we d d not expect to miss Dw jendra 
nath Tagore Buoychandra Majumdar Narendra 
Bhattacharjya and other poets from this collection 
Some of the illustrations axe no doubt excellent. 


Rabindranath wilt bo the heritage of every poet 
coming after him to-morrow or iu the distant 
future. Is there any reason why a writer with 
all these gains in language metro and inspiration 
before him Bhould wasteful ly throw them away 
even if it were possible for him to do so and Btart 
all afresh 15 Tho question which matters 13 whether 
he is going to Ircat Rabindranath ns a starting 
point or as a culmination Inero is no denying 
that a good deal of Bengali poetry of to-day does 
read like an echo of Rabindranath varying if at 
all m its degree of faithfulness But If there are those 
to whom Poetry is a mere pretty convention for 
the expression of aemmio va pourings and Rabindra 
nath a mellifluous verse tho prettiest ready made 
pattern for them all tbero are also others who do 
not feel in a chores and wnto to a prescription 
who would not play the sedulous ape in thought 
or phrase to anyone who cannot rest satisfied with 
anything less than a fresh expression of fresh 
thoughts in words which are in vital relation with 
the Btuff of their imagination Among these 
through whom wo might hope indeed expect, lies 
the future of Bengali poetry Mr Majumdar has 
assuredly his place 

In hs Erst collection of verse the peculiar 
stamp of Mr Majumdar s poetic individuality was 
shown in his choice of certain historical themes 
which were not strictly speaking historical in 
treatment The situation the character the story 
is well known— Nunehan looking back upon the 
Romance of her life from the vantage point of its 
tragic close the last vigil of Nadirshah and his 
death at the hands of the assassin these are 


ta™ moTnimtercrtSS, , ^S'“h.^iS S'S. 1 ta"toMb.’S> SPtbe^ne“tah they 
safely omitted. ° It ia also re^ttahle to find toft have as a symbol of the poet s emotional out look, 
the book abounds with execrable printing mistakes raticencc and^artisbc dismterestedness 

We hope that the publishers will rectify Be . e “ 3 o t 1 KE e A S0 v? 1 #l « s | DS ' bll dy 

these m the next edit on It is most likely that the „ a c Hisetle<i silences 

book will command wide popularity as a presen .'T® C3 9 y 0 et Eucss the unspoken 

tation volume because oi its excellent get-up w ? the hidden cxos3 currents ol the poet 8 

dJcffiS 1 * aS ®““ 0ur “' B°StoVSoSstes*k! 

aas tyiuiiierjee a. bom m.. i speaks in his own person and admits as into his 

Mr Basu late Editor of Bansart needs no in mtunate world 
troduction at our hands The book under notice Two long pieces however, furnish the link in 
contains eleven refreshing star es written in the transition One is Nunehan and Jehamrir 
elegant style The pirating and get up leave and the other Death and Nachiketas Being a 
noth ns to be desired We commend this book to poet, Mr Majumdar has possibly nothin" but con 
the Bengali reading public tempt for the scruples of the specialist for after 

PCS dealing with Naim and Nachiketas he does not 
VisMATUjri By Mohitlal Mammdar Cbfcufta hes tate to stop Millema and launch us m the 
Fra, 1333 Ph XlT+lSl Jti 3 8 ° f S rato mtnme m the time of the I Great 

It should not be necessary to preface a notice wfifd saSnVnh^-n^S. Si® 4 tops that 

of thw volume of poems by saving that Mr M. L < ?^ C5 has succeeded Death and 

Mazumdar is one of the most 1 important of the Hn^ 3 ,! 13 a !j e ^ eetlve P° em , dwelling m words 
ytrasttn Bengali poets. H a ftjst SThleh aSe * te e t “‘3“ E tnyste^ of 

out fve yens ago gave him a fair title to be so S ,1,® tJl A o 0t 1,^ 13 a , fine dramatic p eee in 
redded. II,ae*e»d OTO ke to „ » soother SSSoaS ffSS hre^Sf'Secgafl? 
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exploited. This volume contains only twenty five 
poems.* Bat they are enough to famish additional 
proof of Mr. Majumdar’s versatility. It is enough 
to cite half a dozen titles— An Epicure of Touch. 
To Schopenhauer. Kalapahar the iconoclast. Dead 
Love, Dust out of Season, Moaning of Doves-r- 
to give an idea of the range of his inspiration. 

There are people who would consider versatility 
hardly a merit It might mean no more than 
lack of character. Certainly this reproach cannot 
be levelled at Mr. Majumdar; for behind the diver* 
sity of topic and treatment, we feel the author’s 

S ssession of a secret. store — an arriere-barti.qae as 
ontaigne would put,it — a doctrine and a view of 
life of which he gives us many glimpses; His 
world is steeped in a dim crepuscular light. 

CTWPfl *11 HKf 
vrts WTtttn. 
win ftrftai 
«tnu «ft 01 1 

He has his yearning for the snn, for clear-cut 
forms and brilliant colours. 

ci»n <ulft wtfa nWtft ^l»srvn 

n*lftw wtfti 
ftititi «5P1V^I 

Bat it is no longer possible for him to believe 
in the actuality of this sunlit world. A dusk ont 
of season has descended upon his vision : 

•311*51 cut *tw rami ftti»i iteif. 

* ftitir ititi- 

PCTC? Wl, *1l fjWtCT 5t«ll, 

W 1$ «W fl «5?lt 1 

wnts «tK1« fcftrn 

llltc?l ift 

ful itvki vww 
■tn ^nti i 

Mr. Maiumdar’s poetry is the flower. I shall not 
say Of evil bntof a profonnddisquiet and disenchant- 
ment Ordinary people will perhaps miss in him 
beauties of the orthodox and accepted bind — smiling 
fields of flower and fruit, mild blisses and trials of 
domesticity and all the little emptinesses of love. 
Pessimism is a recently learnt emotion and Mr. 
Majumdar is decidedlv more modem than the poet 
of complacency. As Mr. Hardy once said, “The 
new vale of Tempe may be a gaunt waste in Shula 
Human souls mav find themselves, in closer and 
closer harmony with external things wearing a 
sombemess distasteful to our race when it was 
yonng. The time seems near, if it has not actually 
arrived, when the chastened sublimity of a moor, 
a sea or a mountain will be all of nature that is in 
keeping with the moods of the more thinking 
among mankind ” Oar poetry will also respond to 
our altered outlook upon life and nature. 

wttt ifrs-sm j 
fcfln *tai »mii i 

wtwfl »rn $liTn 
rtfaren nnn ftiti ! 


m iff— until I— 
jus m Act ftlti ; 
nfc* cn. 5W* lift nwti i 
But this disappointing earth, this broken many- 
hned toy. ia for tne poet the only thing which counts. 
The more it deceives hint, the more he clings 
to it 


Cl *f«tci 5t« "«*1 1 

utfi vtvi -15 wifi. cics cm (Hnw | 
cvfti in iltni «ft{5 -*wt 
spin *rati mi nn fufn ml ] 

All this might easily lead to the belief that Mr. 
Majumdar is a philosopher. We must hasten to 
emphasise that he is only a poet He is not going 
to systematise his sensations into an intellectual 
understanding of life. He does not “criticise” life. 
He merely discerns an emotional quality in it. 

The distinction of ilr. Majumdar’s .poetic 
inspiration is well matched by the distinction 
of his poetic technique. There is. between 
his inspiration and the form in which he has 
embodied it an essential unity, that is to say. his 
forms are all justified by his inspiration. He is 
not so overwhelmed by his emotions as to lose 
sight of the technical side of his business. Perhaps 
his also is the ideal of Mr T. S. Eliot a one is 
prepared for art when one has ceased to be 
interested in one’s own emotions and experiences 
except a9 matenal ” Mr Majumdar has not reached 
this exacting and rather inhuman standard of 
detachment but between his attitude and that of 
the amateur there i3 all the difference which exists 
between a man who regards poetry as a craft and 
one who regards it as a pose. But w his pre- 
occupation with technique Mr. Majumdar. does not 
make the mistake so common with certain Bengali 
poets of to-day that harmoniously combined sounds, 
producing on our nervous centres a purely 
sonorous effect is enough to make poetry. Yet. he 
recognises that words with certain associations 
arranged in patterns can make poetry .independently 
of definite logical concept- I will quote just 
one example of his symbolism. A dove is moaning 
in some tree in a listless noon. 


UkrWrXt- 
cntSHtltt "rtfsitre, 

PtSfa-m tn-flU®, 

emits rjlcmi r pftmt fa ttipi » 

*r?i mwra 
stst-iirai 

tim Wll*n? lift— ftrtf 
31t1*tl*t lilt* OJTtV 
115 5’fltl Wt^pt ^ms- 
ciii fin iWi etn *’cms iw i 

It is an. evocation not less beautiful in its way 
than the picture of Bath standing in tears amid 
the alien com. 

Finally it . would be ungracious to pass over 
the contribution of the. publisher to our pleasure. 
Enough has been said to give an idea of the 
quality of Mr. Majumdar’s poetry. It is not less 
welcome for being given to us in a distinctive 
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form So rarely doe3 one come across a Bengali tins soldier root c \ en at h|» 6vhool toins as® 
hoot which will not offend K ood taste in son© And the result is this conpilatiou for whchv,e 
way or other that the discreet beauty of this cannot thank him too mu-h is noUnosc f 

volume wllcome as a very asreeal lo surprise to ho is not clurmins and clewnt Ho 
all lovers of the art of the book The publisher heart mto his work an l ho is equally felicitous n 
deserve our Gratitude for striking a note of revolt h * delineation of love and life W e are struck by 
asamst the drab less of commercial book. Ins catholicity ol spirit because in Hindi and 
wntbirtion Sanskrit verses ho pajs homag" to several Ittno. t 

proaucuon N KO ds and goddesses lie was a.so a patron of 

poetn His life and works aro described in the 
“ introduction There is a reproduction of hi* 

portrait 

Dehati Dcviia It) 1 It Sku-pujan Sahai 
Published by the Hindi Pistah Bhandar l/ihena 
bera i Pp 22C 192G 

Scenes of country lire in Bihar have been most 
r.i,Wieii«i ,n this charminglj depicted in tins work. The author has 

edition with short notes on ainlcnlt words. The ^ a ft '^,fb^l S i^ v 1 n 11 p S1 SSa the rff!S5?ness ^ 'and 1 is also 
mm f\F tV\a ('nmniiAi* co.'v.viq ta h.i tri furmeii n has a peculiar llavour and directness anil is also 
UlWtmn^Mhe^est rod-s of thaw?? refreshing wlmn contrasted with the much sanskn 
Tte mSrfucnon dials with the port and h,l wto .! h 7, , ll dla 'a °°, K 

in a tronpral wav As rci^irrta the nicfiire«i dO the elemental life Affairs 01 thO country I01KS 

ftSJlMS ,0r Pt “ er ' m!! the ° tlSl “‘ 


HINDI 

VlDTAPATI Kl PaDAVAU 
Rimkriksha Sanaa Btivpuri 
Hindi Pustak Bhandar Lai eria 
327 


Co npiled by Mr 
Ptbhshed b / tie 
Strai Pp XIV + 


draw his attention to the necessity of collecting 
the folk lores in the very words in which they are 
delivered. 

BniA.it kA Sahitya— Paht I Published by the 
Hindi Pistak Bhandar Lahena Serai 192b 
Pp 279 

iu>= «, a , In this work are collected the presidential 

family which has given the poets Bhushan aod addresses of the first five sessions of the Bihar 
Chintamam He lived at the court of Bundi 1 rovincial Hindi Literary Conference together with 
during the reign of the Bon of the celebrated those of the Chairmen of the Reception Committees 
Chhatrasal Three works of the poet are edited This is surely a useful publication inasmuch as it 
with occasional notes and they are based on ioct^ 3 oar attention on the literary history of 


Matiraat Quanihavau Edited by Mr Krishna 
rihan Misra b a. lub Piblished by the Oanya 
Pustakmala Office Luc) now Pp CCLXIII and 
244 1926 

Matiram Tnpathi is a well known Hindi poet 
of the brajabhasha dialect He belonged to 


several Mas and printed copies The long intro- 
duction has dilated on all possible issues in con 
necliou with the poet and his poetry The editor 
is not blind to the defects of the poet who though 
he excelled m the craft according to the Rasa 
sastras lacked in emotion which is the mainspring 
ot all true poetry This edition is sure to become 
a standard work for reference 

MahaivAvi Axbar our ttu-a tirdu Kavva By 
Lmrao Singh Karunika BA Ptblished buJnanprakas 
Mandir Machhra Meerut 2nd edition Pp 177 


Bihar 


Rasies Bysc 


TELDQU 

iljniAiiuAD By Pirtpanda A] palaswamy Pub 
lushed by 1 V Riniasnamj bastrtdu d- Sons 
Madras Pp 44 19*6 

i , interesting and well written essay on the 

— — _. . life of Siunammad It would have been more useful 

This second edition of the selected poems of the M ne preseiit time if the tenets of the Muslim creed 
cfttekve.ts'l VWdw waft*. ’A v. tevfawwmy Va brS p ? a be u en 1,1 idly ftxyAj.’.c.^d and vt tod been 
popularity His muse was not confined to the rose- ri ow ? bo y traces of these can be found m 
garden of convention but he breathed a new life Christianity and other religions The vanations of 
mto modern Urdu poetry Thus he created light “jetnne in the Koran are not referred to The 
verses on various topics of modem life politics not *j t0 °, [ .the great prophet is however vividly 
excepted He touched on vanons chords - love. Scribed 


humour religion topical events and even Gandhism 
and non co-operation The introduction is useful 
and shows the poet both as a man and an artist 
Rabbi Kavuavali Fdiitd by MrSurendranath 
PtMishrd by the Nawal Kiskore Press 


B RaMCUAITORA RaC 


GUJARATI 


\ to ac ^ n pledge receipt ot a copy of 
Rep ?,V P f the Mahanr Jam 


Lieknoio Pp \LIII+98 19*6“ 

Every schoolboy m India knows the namo of V,ri miWTn <vTr«™ko i. vcl 'nV‘ j ut u J e Mahavir jam 
Abdul Rahim Khan Khan khana the greafsSdier Wefave 'I® d ? not «wew Reports 

at the court of Akbar But few of us e ver suS BuaovadgI?* S “S ta l ,^ p,es T 9* Saba*. 
that he was a great poet too The editor of toe are translahcm c*? 11 v V ll ? as Josll A They 

present called, on was town towards the iohj of MrtSSdBndr md toltoted ' 1 ThtoSSgs 
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-are wall dane, and the? are sure to ,be very much 
appreciate! by the readme public. 

Rutvvaxa : By Sislri Chhotalal Chandra- 
S r w»fcir, pri tied amt published by the Society for 
E teouragamtnl of Cheap Literature . ' Ahmtdabad. 
Ctoth bound. Pp. 1124. Second edition. Price 
Hi. 6-0-0. tVith 40 colored illustrations (1026). 

This « a translation of Tulasidis’s Ramayana 
in Hindi. Looking to its get-op and contents.it is 
marvellously cheap for six rupees. Its intro- 
ductions ara miny and comprise a, wealth of 
interesting details on the life of Tulasidns and on 
various other matters connected with the great 
■epic. Every Gujarati Hindu, and other Guj trails, 
too. should read this work. 


SatluaGita Govern: By Xaticartal P. Shah , Esq. 
m-A. Printed at the Annvil Bandhu Printing Pi ess, 
Surat. Cloth bound Pp. 120. Price Be. 1-12-0 


Jayadev’a Gita Gavin I is a litorary gem m 
Sanskrit. It is not possible to translate its beauty 
into vernaculars which lack the wealth and flexi- 
bility of Sanskrit vocabulary An existing tran- 
slation by Kao Bahadur Keshablal II. Dhruva into 


Gujarati, because of tho scholarly attainments of 
the .translator, tries to go a3 near the original as 
possible. The present translation has. however, 
aimed more at easiaess of stylo than at scholarli- 
pess. and it may be that those who scorn the 
trouble involved in perusing a scholarly work 
roay find solace in perusing an easier work, dis- 
regarding its other faults and short-comings. The 
tvorfe, however, needs encouragement. 


Siiassiikaia akd Chacrpaxciushi ka : .By 
Xapardas J. Pale!. Printed at the Suryaprakash 
Printing Press. Ahmedabad. Cloth bound, (i nth 
jiicfurrs ) Pp. 100. Price Bs. 2. (1926). 

The romantic story of how a teacher fell in 
jOve with his pupil, a princess, and was ordered to 
pc executed by her father on discovery of it, and 
pow he was reprieved on singing fifty sloLas one 
*13 he mounted eaih of the fifty steps leading to 
fhe execution platform, reciting his undying Jove 
for her, is versified by Kavi . Bilhan.; it has been 
translated into English in hi3 inimitable way bv 
§ir Edwin Arnold, and Mr. Patel has attempted 
fe-telling it in Gujarati verse. He has. in doing so, 
supplied a want. 


CURRENCY AND PRICES IN INDl)^ 


By PROFESSOR J. C. StXHA, D. St 


"THE post-war literature on currency is a 
voluminous one Even in India many books 
on tho subject have been issued in recent yeais. 
Unfortunately, moat of them cover the same 
ground. Questions of currency history and theory 
which have boon authoritatively dealt with, are 
often introduced merely to increase the lulk of 
some books. Tao present volume aLo is not 
entirely free from this defect. 

Tho book i3 diraLd into three sections. Part I 
contains a historical survey of Indian currency 
from ISQti to 1920 This sutject has been dealt 
with bv many writers but our authors have des- 
cribed more fully than anv other ’ the gold move- 
ment” m India during the third quarter of the 
last century and how it was '‘suddenly shelved 
m 1^74” 

W*i tiryj. w. kbis. vwA, vs. 'ntsixKihn.f. leannnf- 

of tho Report of tho Man- held Commission “The 
reasons which led the authorities to sit tight over 
this report and take no action. ’ is. according to 
our authors, “one of the unexplained mysteries of 
tho history of Indian currency” (p- 2S). Though 
no official explanation has been given, the chief 
obstacle to the acceptance of the. Report, appears 
to have t^en the .almost continuous fall in the 
value of silver, which began from the year ISO?. 
Incidentally, the authors tell us that this was the 
first Currency commission appointed by the 


*Cb_ Bombay, 1927, pp xvi+519. Price Us. Ip). 


Government of India. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, a currency committee was appointed 03 
early as 1787 by the government of Cornwallis 
tvhich took oral and wntten evidence in India, as 
described in a paper read at the e-ghth meeting 
of the Indian Historical Records Commission at 
jAhore in 1925. 

Part II of the book is devoted to a study of 
Indian prices. Here t-e authors are mainly on 
new ground: The section opens with a study of 
index numbers India Office Memorandum of 
•SS5-87 and subsequent index numbers of Indian 
prices are bnetly examined. But there is an im- 
portant omiasion. The authors, have .not mentioned 
iho recent index numbers, published in the Bombay 
Labour Gazette and in the Indian Trade Journal, 
t?alcu!£3. It is true that lha-c relate to prices in 
Jfombay and Calcutta and do not give a very 
accurate Idea of t'nc general price level throughout 
the countiy. But it should be remembered that 
Calcutta index numbers aie regularly quoted 
in the monthly bulletin of the League of Nations 
for representing piice-ehanges in Lidia. 

The study of .price-levels is followed by the 
gtudy of prices of individual commodities like rice, 
vheat, sugar, tea. cotton, jote. coal and oilseeds, 
•fhe authors arrive at certain conclusions, which 
*re open to criticism. 

“The price-history of sugar, ” they tell U3. “is 
one of the most illuminating illustrations ot what 
0 Policy of determined protection can achieve” 
(o 17b). The authors gravely tell us that the 
diu-ueace between the co3t of production here 
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and that abroad should be bridged by an adequate 
protective duty (this difference amounting accord 
mg to them to the paltry figure of 76°/o m 1913) 
although the theory o£ equalising costs has been 
discarded even in America, where it was first 
proclaimed a3 the true principle of protection 
The reason assigned is eqaally curious— the 
infancy of the industry 1 

Nor can one support the authors’ contention 
that the Indian coal industry requires protection 
which in their opinion deserves to be strengthen 
ed a good deal more if it is to become an active 
force in stimulating our other industries When 
it is remembered that our coal production exceeds 
our consumption the case for a prohibitive import 
duty becomes stronger still (pp 239 210) One 
fails to see how by a protective import duty on 
foreign coal the Indian coal industry can be made 
an active force in stimulating our industries’ 
ror as the Tariff Board has pointed out, all 
measures which tend to raise the cost of fuel are 
prejudicial to industrial development’ 

can one accept the authors view that the 
?! !V deS l ^ 9 i ^ Qse mts are determined 
bv its (sic) monopolistic supplies (p 228) The 
to pointed out the We“ 
,f,V 9h a£? ar f ntly wel entrenched monopolies 
Chairman of the^dia^Jute 9 MUte^socLmn 

mgEKB 

Mh foreign hides .» , ‘ta A K; k e t ?’“thSeT"S 

& m no“1o'S°r 8t ihfco« tl ‘ IT 1 , l4S MS 

of long voyaires and whirf ? sk dete .noration 

remaTkV I att Q th^d,ffic°uU ie ,' V nf ST e Keneral 

representa'ive price lewlTn L? determining a 

stab bty of exchange-rate betS ' “iKu 
injlation ° of" pn«° ^ alleged 

about India s exclude !o!l P re ™us remarks 
bear a large inJUtion of p n ws with out* C, i 9311 

mg their production Besdes £ endanger 
important products m India fm m , n h "t “ re ™ a °y 

ss? ,or “ 7 

rnce-lcrels in India Ud m“ u£ C u°£t £ , betwe€n th ® 
has been too alsolutely ilrai™ f^ er ? C0 . UD, ''‘es 
to see that India is u 13 difficult 

Comm ssion 'AHicR ££ ** 


national market, such as silver copper wheat 
cotton have about the same gild pnco the world 
over transportation and taxes aside no matter 
whether the quotations are m dollars francs, 
pounds or marks Oa the other hand many 
articles such as aluminum goods pottery ana 
china ware or specialized chermca's and m°ta!lurgi 
cal products which either do not eoter largely 
into international trade or whose prices are ad- 
justed slowly show a great divergence of gold 
prices in the s a veral markets of the world ’ 
{Depreciated Exchange and International Trade. 
second edition p 20 ) 

Even in the case of Eagland the sarre disparity - 
between sheltered aud unsheltered prices is 
noticeable as pointed out by kejnes and other 
monetary theorists 

The authors have missed the obvious point that 
the assumption of special characteristics of the- 
Indian price-level is not no essary to prove the 
thesis that relative redundancy of currency for 
short periods was quite likely under the lire war 
system Even the Hilton \oung Commission has 
observed the automatic working of the exchange 
standa d is thus not adequately provided for in 
India Under the Indian system contraction is not 
ana never has been automatic” ( Report para 

the book deals with the three issues 
raised by the Hilton Young Commission m_ the- 
Standard the ratio (the authors put it as the unit) 
and the Keservo Bank 

Vith regai d to the first question the authors- 
explain why Indian public opinion has been over- 
whelmingly iu favour of gold standard with a gold 
currency The introduction of such a system in 
India means that India should negotiate for her 
gold requirements directly with the United States 
or through England (p 453) - The United States 
do possess large quantities of free gold the with 
drawal of a part of this gold to India would 
create no credit difficulty Bat the introduction 
K ° ld currency in India would gl ye a heavy 
blow to the American silver interest and naturally 
JK ar .® we, come neither as creditors of our oto 
Staff surplus 

cu™y ,! ,u h f»dm e, TEi ta " le “ the of sold 

SrasA'lS! STA-Ss 
raav&s wH&SMKteSr 

disturbance that would he p m i£l ief risk of a 

ra oiUVfuf 

so uncertain tbit it is unsaf? to P V,«« Qf , eo)d 13 
ar « or °, r gainst goid hureency rt 33 311 

uu£ tie aSS cSm£S°A$‘ W lS P° ss,ble 
wthjul cold cu„ eo ™“md ' ?h? t V‘i3 ld 
standard The second a, 0 B j ld exchange 
the War The CoSv evi 8 dls credited during 

recommended the gold 7 bullmn^Ktaidl'^ th , ere , fore - 
■tu opinion Elves us aVffi ad™Ses' T h'h’ld 
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standard and avoids the difficulties of gold 


■currency. . 

Oat authors approve of .the Commissions 
scheme subject to the criticism that the cold 
reserve should he located exclusively iu India,— 
an opinion, 'which is held by all Indian publicists. 
We endorso also the corollary to this proposition 
that “the Currency Authority . shall do its work 
of toying and selling cold only in India.” (P. 472). 

We wish however that the authora had 
suggested closer buying and selling rates for 
cold. It is difficult to understand why it is 
necessary to prescribe tho selling rate on the 
basis of p+2o. in order to preserve the Bombay 
bullion market, although the London bullion 
market is not aflected by the very close buying 
and selling rates fired by the Rink of 
England, ri 5. £3 1 7s 9d and £3 17s lOVid. per 


One fails to see how this gold bullion standard 
may be called a standard at all. when cold will 
admittedly vary from Us par value by as much 
as 23 ner cent. If a yardstick is sometimes equal 
to 3G inches and sometimes to 3G8 inches, no 
scientist would accept it as a standard for measure- 
ment Exactly the same argument applies to 
monetary standards. 

It ha3 been suggested that it is a sop to 
Bombay which is unhappy over the lSd. rate. 
It seems that the powerful Exchange Rinks 
which finance cold imports as well as tho wealthy 
bullion dealers of Western India have been 


by the authorities at Is. 6d. since October 1924, 
and that step3 have been taken to maintain this 
rate, by controllicc the internal price-level— 
The fact that these steps have been taken for 
a fairly long time, for more than two years, must 
result in the adjustment of the internal price level 
t nth the world pnee level ” (p. 513) (italics are ours). 
This admission cuts the ground on which most 
of the arguments for Is. 4d. rate are based. 

We now pass on to the last question discussed 
in the book, viz., the problem of the Reserve 
Bank. The authors support the view of tho 
majority of the Currency Commission that a 
separate Reserve Bank is desirable for India. 

Doubts have been raised that the amount or 
rediscounting to be done in India being small, the 
Reserve Bank will Dot be a paying concern.. Such 
doubts are wholly unfounded. The Bole right of 
note-i^sue, the free deposit of Government balances 
and the compulsory deposit from the scheduled 
banks, will give the Reservo Bank sufficient funds 
which, even if employed at a very- low rate of 
interest, will bring a handsome profit 


Our authors rightly oppose the special preference 
“ 0 f (ho Imperial Bank m 


as a wholo. At the same . time the Reserve 
Bank’s obl'gation to sell cold in India has been 
made a mere paper obligation. The Bank will 
ordinarily be the dearest market for gold tn this 
country. The Commission’s claim that its schemo 
“is an absolute gold standard ' “since gold bare 
are to bo given in exchange for notes or silver 
rupees, not for export only, but for any pnrpose. ’ 
[Report, para 60) is therefore unfounded. We 
suggest that our currency authority should buy 
and sell gold in India at a reasonable difference, 
say ono per cent. Not until this is done, can the 
new standard bo an improvement upon the old one 
tn this respect. 

On tho ratio question our authors express their 
opinion in fivour of Is. 4d. rate, mainly on the 
ground that "tho standard unit of value, once 
fixed, must bo regarded as sacred and should not 
bo changed.” This is certainly a good principle. 
But i: must bo. borne in mind that during the 
currency experiment in 1920. the rate had already 
been changed to 2s gold and the rupee left its 
old moorings as early as 1917. 

As. to the “sanctity” of the Is. 4d ratio, the 
following remarks of the Statist, which was by no 
means a blind supporter of the Is. 6d rate, may be 
quoted : "Given tho fact that since 1914. the 
internal purchasing power of each rupee has 
been reduced by about 35 p. c.. the claims of 
equity as far as outstanding contracts entered into 
before tho war are concerned, would seem to 
demand a fixation of the rupee at a parity 
h*uher than that which obtained before the war. 

U’ha Sfiftof, Sept 11, 192GI 

la_this connection our authors strangely observe 
that the question of pnce-adjuvtment is a mere 
truism and need not bo ra’sed at all ’ (p. viiih “The 
position is that tho exchange has been determined 


to tho shareholders -. , „ — . - 

subscribing to the capital of the proposed bank. 
The Commission recommended that "the Imperial 
Bank’s shareholders should be given tho first 
opportunity of subscribing for tho capital stock 
of the Reserve Bank. The Bill provides for 30pc. 
of the capital to be subscribed by the Imperial 
Bank as an institution and not by its individual 
shareholders This has led the Exchange Banks 
to ask that another thirty per cent, of the capital 
should bo reserved for the scheduled banks, whoSe 
head offices are registered in India or the British 
Empire. If any such preference i3 conceded,, there 
seems to bo no reason for making any distinction 
between tho British and the Foreign Banks included 
in the First Schednleof the Bill. 

The basis for this preference therefore requires 
examination. It bag been said that the Imperial 
Bank deserves some consideration as a sort Of 
compensation for itg alleged “sacrifice,” for, it is 
going to bo deprived of the greater part of the 
Government balances. We are further told that tho 
Bank has been compelled to open a largo number 
of new branches which do not par. 

But it may be not< d that the Imperial B3Dk is 
not going to lose the prestige of being the custodian 
of Government funds. It will act as tho sole agent 
of the Reserve Bank at all places in British India 
where there is a branch of tho Imperial Bank nod 
no branch of the Reserve Bank. The fact that 
substantial Government balances will still be kept 
m the Imperial Bank will give it sufficient 
prestige in the eyes of the public. Eow valuable 
this privilege is, may be realised from the fact 
that some Indian banks were anxious to have 
Government balances even by depositing adequate 
amount cf Government securities. 

During the last war, a Bengali Zamindar of 
seme education, withdrew all his money frem the 
district lean office and deposited it in the local 
Co-operative Central Bank on the ground .hat the 
latter “was a Government institution.” If such be 
the prestige cf a co-cperative bank, the privilege 
of having Government balances which the Imperial 
Bank will still enjoy, must be a valued one. 

It may also be said that a ccn'-iderable part of 
the Keseive Bank’s balances kept in the Imperial 
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IS no reason whv its brand es should remain deal me with Government momrs *hon i po to 
unremunerative after the first feu years of their the State it nwte said that to the Reserve |Hagt 
establishment, unless the administrative chorees Bill provision has been made lor a vrn moderate 
there are too heavy We think therefore that the dividend to the si areholders and the I* 1 to» » <° 
proposed preference to the Imperial Bank in be paid to the State. As intent will have to be 
subscribing shares is umustified The case for ps d on the debentures of the proposed state-oveped 
preference to Exchange Banks is weaker still bank we doubt whether this latter institution 

m ~ ~ ■■ -»*.-*•- t» c xniuld bring more profit to the Government es 

pecially when it is remembered Hint the manage- 
ment of a state-owned in°tituJ0n is apt to be 
extravagant especially in India 

The question whether a capitalist owned Bant 
would servo the interests of indigenous trade- 
depends ultimately on the shareholders If the 
majority of th^m is unsympathetic to Indian 
interest, ind genous trade may not get adequate 
facilities But there is no ground for this , 
assumption The real reason why tho State 
Back is advocated is that Indian publicists are 
afraid that the Bank may bo controlled by buropean 
capitalists who it is apprehended 1 avo no- 
sympathy lor Indian trade and industries Jt is 
difficult to suggest any practicable measure to 
allay this suspicion except to ask patriotic Indians 
to invest in the shares of the Reserve Bank 
although the yield will !>o low 

To conclude the book before us contains a 
mass of useful information on Indian currency 


Tne Joint Select Committee of both Houses of 
the Central Legislature which recently met in 
Bombay apparently solved this question by advo- 
cating a state bank without share cap tail The 
arguments advanced m favour of this scheme are 
firstly that the Reserve Bank as proposed by the 
Government will not command public confidence. 
Secondly the profits earned by the Bank in 
dealing with Government money s should go to 
the Stale and not to the shareholders Lastly it 
is problematical whether a capitalist owned bank 
would Berve tl e interests of indigenous trade and 
commerce 

It cannot be denied that the Government 
management, oi currency in this country has been 
on the whole a failure We doubt whether the 
control of credit and currency by a State Bank of 
India would fare better We fail to see how a 
directorate independent of Government control can 
bo formed if the State is to be directly responsible 
for the institution It is curious that our pohti 
cians who were most vocal against state control of 
currency, are now the loudest 


- . and prices and its value to the student would 

currency are now the loudest in praising the be much enhanced by condensation and leaving 
virtues of a State Baok involving as it does state out of n alter not essential to the arguments of the 
control of currency and credit authors 

The argument that a state-aided bank will not 
command as much public confidence as a 6tate- 


TRE PROBLEM OP POLITICAL It fif'KESENTATMN IK INDIA 

By PROFESSOR GURMUKH NIHAT SI\ t GH 
B*nares Hindu Unnerstty 


P OLITICAL prophets of the 18th century 
had become so much disgusted with the 
workings of autocracy in its various 
terms and distance had lent so great a charm 
to the picture of the Athenian democracy of 
Sl«A eI,c ' ean tha * tbey began to regard 
democracy as the one panacea for all human 


ills And though the actual working of 
democracy has not fulfilled the high ex 
pectahons of its early admirers and has even 
m Sft lts sincerest friends it 

all l l!Lr E ?fc ded i b l the vast bvAk 01 the people 
E,obe " s ,he besl '»™ «■ 

V Democracy is of two kind® of the direct 
type and of the representative character Dtrccl 
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democracy certainly appears more desirable 
but it is also more difficult of achievement 
In fact, it requires a very high standard of 
development among the people. The people 
must possess a high sense of civic responsi- 
bility, a sufficient knowledge and nnderstnnd- 
ing of local people and local problems, and 
a considerable amount of political education 
if they are to work the institution of direct 
democracy successfully. And so far all 
attempts to introduce it in large countries 
have proved abortive. Direct democracy may 
be possible in small city states or countries 
like Switzerland ; but it is impracticable in 
places like America, Russia or India. The 
Russian experiment is, without a shadow of 
doubt,- a complete failure from this point of 
view. The attempt to introduce direct 
democracy has actually resulted in the 
introduction of indirect representation and 
of unresponsive autocracy at the top. This 
is inevitable in a large country. When the 
number of citizens ' exceeds a few thousand, 
and when the inhabitants are scattered over 
n large area and caDnot all be gathered in a 
btg hall or a square to deliberate and to 
register their decisions one way or the other, 
some sort of representation become? indis- 
pensable. It may be mentioned herd in 
parenthesis, that initiative and recall cannot 
solve the complicated problems of to-day 
As pointed out by Professor Laski — 

Tor what is, as a rule, urgent .in the issues 
they raise is not the simple desirability of affirma- 
tive or negative response, but the much more 
complex question of the desirability of a particular 
solution stated in all its complex statutory terms. 
The difficulty, in fact, which direct government in- 
volves is the final difficulty that it is by its 
nature far too crude an instrument Jto find room 
for the nice distinctions inherent in the art of 
government 

And if a direct and responsible system of 
representation is not accepted— becanse that 
will convert direct democracy into indirect 
democracy — a series of federations has to be 
arranged as in Russia or in Miss Follet’s 
scheme, the result of which is the adoption 
of indirect election— from the local to the 
city or district group, from the city and 
district groups to the provincial group, frdm 
the provincial groups to the national group, 
and in some cases from the national groups 
to the Imperial or international group. The 
members of the group at the top have really 
no living connection with the members of 
the local groop at the bottom and Urns feel 
no sense of responsibility to the people at 
large. 


The defects of indirect elections are 
quite weU known in India and may be des- 
cribed in the words of the authors of the 
Xontagn-Chelrasford Report. While criticising 
the system of "doubly indirect” elections iu 
force under the Morley-Minto scheme the 
authors observe : 

“There is absolutely no connection between the 
supposed primary voter and the man who sits as 
b\s representative on the legislative council, aid 
the vote of the supposed primary voter has no 
effect npon the proceedings of the legislative conned. 
Iti such circumstances there can be no responsibility 
upon, and no political education for. the people 
who nominally exercise the vote”. 

The system of indirect elections was 
tried in the United States of America for 
Nearly a century and a quarter and was in 
the end discarded in 1913, as it proved in- 
Innons to the local life of the States. It 
introduced national issues info focaf politics 
and vitiated the whole local atmosphere. 

For large countries like India then direct 
democracy is altogether impracticable, and 
resort must be had to reptesentative demo- 
cracy 

II 

In representative democracy attempt is 
made to create an Assembly which is, so to 
Speak, the nation in miniature. As far as 
Possible nil sections of the people and 
Specially all political interests and opinions 
Should be represented in proportion to their 
Strength in the country and in particular 
Care should be taken that minorities are not 
placed absolutely at the mercy of the 
majority but are allowed an adequate oppor- 
tunity of .influencing the decisions of. the 
Assembly. Several systems have been 
devised to give proper representation 
to minorities; but before referring to them,, 
it is necessary to disenss the basis on 
which representation should proceed. Re- 
presentation may be on territorial basis, on 
communal lines, -on the group principle or 
on a mixed basis. Ode of these has been 
ruled out by the Western people as inimical 
to responsible or self-government. On tbo 
other hand, . representation on communal 
basis is t regarded by a large number in- . 
India as "an inevitable, and even abealthy, 
-stage in the development of a non-political . 
people.” The authors of the Montagn-Chelms- 
tord Report demurred strongly to this view. 
They wrote 

“But when we consider what responsible 
government implies, and how it was developed m 
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4v e •kotW we cannot take this view In the thorns, and the words of the joint authors of 
earlier form which it Essnmcd m Europe it the Montagu Chelmsford Report ought to prove 
appeared only- v'nenjne leTritoiial pnnciple had an eye opener to them Communal re presenta- 

the otate to a citizen’" aNomanpe Wa rnnftlndft Jntrrtdnopd into the svsteni spreads itself 


lH „ w ,„ lv allegiance We conclude 

unhesitatingly that the bi«»oty of self government 
among the nations who developed it and spread 
it through the world is decisively against the 
Emission by tho State of any divided allegiance 
against the State's arranging its members m any 
way which encourages them to think of them- 


Introduced into the system spreads 
over the whole organism and eats away the 
vitals of the body Like the snake it has 
to be killed as soon as it is born , if allowed 
to survive, it works havoc, as it has already 
done in almost all parts of the country It 


selves Primarily as citizens of any smaller unit Us kj]led t(j0 dehcafe an a yoUD g plant of 


than itself 

The principle of communal representation 
was carefully discussed and strongly con- 
demned by Mr Montagu and Lord Chaims 
ford in their classic report on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reforms , and it would not have 
been necessary to examine it here to day it 
they had been strong enough to act up to 
their convictions and had followed the 
dictates of reason and experience Bat the 
fact that the Reforms of 191 ff, instead of 
discarding communal representation, greatly 
extended its application and that one big 
community in India— the Muslim community 
—still continues to clamour for it and that 
it forms a centre of fierce controversy in 
the country makes a dispassionate considera- 
tion o! it absolutely essential. 


Ill 


Tho greatest defect of communal repre 
seotation, one which is fatal to the growth 
of Indian nationality and self governing 
institutions in tho country, is that it mates 


Hindu Moslem Unity and has created com- 
munal tension all over the country Those 
persons who were prepared to drink from 
the "ame cup are breaking each other’s heads 
and calling each other ugly names And iu 
a cosmopolitan city like Calcutta we have 
the spectacle of bloody riots lasting for days 
at an end and the unholy sight of the barn 
ing of temples mosques and Gurdwaras * 
Communal representation has strengthened 
and spread the communal mentality Com- 
munal spirit is rife in the country r and 
everywhere one heats of Touxm and Tablig, 
Sangalhan and Mnhabir Dais National 
organisations are withering away for lack of 
interest and support but communal organisa- 
tions are multiplying and attracting crowds 
of supporters One by one the national 
leaders are succumbing to the intoxication of 
the communal vaccine and one does not know 
where the process will stop if things are 
allowed to drift for long 

Communal representation is however, not 
only injurious to the growth of the citizen 


tho people think of their differences and spirit and the development of self governing 
divisions and prevents them from acquiring institutions, it is leally harmful to tho 


‘tho citizen spirit” As pointed out by the 
Montagu Chelmsford Report and as illustrated 
by tho experience of tho past few years and 
the state of affairs in tho country to-day . 

"Division Iff creeds and classes means the 
creition of political camps organised against each 


progress of tho community whose interests 
it seeks to protect As poiated out by the 
authors of the report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms — 

‘A minority which is given special represent- 

which tf has lost compared with tho stronger 


r to occur” 

The%e ore words well worth ponderin'* 
over' There were not a few among the 
leaders of the Indian National Congress in 1916 
and theroaro still some leading perrons amongst 
ua to dry. who hog themselves with tho 


Another defect of communal representa- 
tion 19 that under it ‘ tho give and take 
which is tfco c^enco of political life is lack- 
. There is no inducement to the one side 


ihe communal system stereotypes existing 
relations On tho other hand, under n 


o»*nre and that it will shortly give way, , n 
*yue miraculous fashion, to a national system 
of ropre'entation Snch persons ato expect- 
lig a croj» of mangoes from a field of 


system of common electorates there is 
chance for the development of good will, 
toleration towards each other, friendly feel- 
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inga and relations, regard' for each other’s 
wishes, desire to study each other’s needs 
and effort to please each other. There is an 
opportunity, at any rate, for the growth of 
the citizen spirit, which, as has been shown 
above, is so essential for the development of 
self-government in the country. 

. However, there is one fundamental point, 
which is almost always ignored in contro- 
versies on the subject, and to which I wish 
to draw special attention. Communal menta- 
lity has got so tremendous a hold over us 
that we 'cannot imagine a sphere where 
there are no divisions on communal lines. 
Because differences of religion have been 
made the basis of social and other distinc- 
tions we have taken for granted that they 
must also., bo made the basis of political 
re presentation, U differences, qt teUgvaa 
matter so much in other spheres they must 
matter in politics as well ! And drugged 
with this mentality we have never made 
any « serioiu effort to find put what 
exactly aie our communal differences ia 
politics, ily conviction is 'formed after 
careful study— that ia politics, in thiogs 
that matter in politics, our differences do not 
fortunately run on communal lines ; and it 
is only our communal mentality that is playing 
costly tricks on us, which has created a 
sort of mirage before our eyes and which 
makes U3 see differences where there are 
really none 1 

Let us examine the differences among 
Indians on important political questions, say 
on the need and kind of self-government, on 
the_ need for state help to industry and 
agriculture, on the maintenance of law and 
order, on the desirability of the Indianisation* 
of army and other public services, on the 
questions of tariffs and transport, on edu- 
cational development in ’the country, * on 
matters sanitary and a host of other ques- 
tions that come up for decision before the ' 
I/’gislative Assembly or a provincial Council. 

1 make bold to assert 1 that on none of 
these opinion is divided in the country on 
communal lines. And I cite the pages of 
the proceedings of the Indian Legislative 
Council and the Assembly in support of my 
statement. There are, however two, questions 
which are generally pat in a different 
category :— (i) the question of the distri- 
bution of loaves and fishes and (It) the 
measures dealing with the peculiar problems 
of a particular community, like the abolition 
of Sati, the legalising of widow re-marriage. 


management of the Ourdwaras, etc. Even 
j n regard to these I submit there is really 
n(> communal difficulty. 

(0 The question of the services— of the 
distribution of positions and privelleges — is 
no doubt a ticklish one. Self-interest and 
gfeed often make persons blind and un- 
reasonable. They care little for self-contra- 
dictions provided they gain their narrow 
selfi’h ends. Those who regard caste dis- 
tinctions of ths type prevalent in South 
Iodia mmstrous, inhuman and barbaric, for 
selfish ends of their own, begin to justify 
the Class Areas BUI in South Africa 1’ 
Tiiose who wax eloquent at the -injustice 
of excluding capable Indians from higher 
positions in the country on grounds of race 
at id colour and clamour for giving equal 
^portawties to men of all races and shades 
of colour, for selfish purposes of their own 
begin to advocate the filling of all posts on 
communal grounds 1 "When it suits their 
purposes they make efficiency the basis for 
constituting the services but when it does 
not satisfy their greed they give a back place 
to efficiency and put community in its place f 
Communal greed has really made us so blind 
a od unreasonable that we care very little for 
socb sell-contradictions And we have pushed 
matters to such ridiculous length that even 
admissions to schools and colleges are being 
regulated on communal lines The zeal 
displayed by persons like Sir FazU Hussain 
jo affording educational facilities for their 
co-religiomsts is indeed admirable, but the 
methods used are abominable. If one 
medical college or one public First Grade 
College is insufficient for the needs of the 
province, to mato provision for another one 
is not only right but noble, but to ' keep ont* 
a superior student, simply becaase he belongs 
to a particular community, and to make room 
for an inferior student of another community’ 
is, to say the least, unjast. Educational and 
other opportunities for full development ought 
to be provided for children and adnlts of all 
pastes, creeds, communities, colours and races, 
and positions and privelleges distributed on 
the basis of merit and efficiency.' Such is- 
the principle found by. experience in the- 
various parts. of the world to be most Just,* 
reasonable -and bost suited to the interests of 
country 'and hnmanity. It hasonly to be*, 
applied to the , case in point — the services 
question in India— and the whole difficulty ' 
disappears at once. _ 

(u) The .other .matter is a less difficult; 
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one And there is really no controversy on since 1920 would have made the people of 
the point. Every one realises that the India wise and strong enough to refuse to 
Assembly will be guided by enlightened have anything to do with any scheme of 
opinion of the particular community in reforms which is based on the evil system 
matters affecting that community alone And of communal repiesentation 
in purely religious and social matters a Since the point has been raised in the 
composite state cannot afford to take the present day controversy on the subject, it* 
initiative or to have a positive policy of its may he mentioned in passing that even the 
own except that of perfect neutrality, authors of the Montford . Report did not feel 


impartiality and toleration 

IV 

After reading the defects of communal 
representation which are so clearly and 
in such a masterly manner described in 
the Montagu Chelmsford Report one is 
strongly tempted to ask Was it then 
to kill the budding spirit Jof Indian nationality 
and to give no chance to the development 
of self governing institutions in the country 
that Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
recognised the principle of communal 
representation and made it a part and 
parcel of their scheme of reforms 3 And 
it becomes very difficult for one to answer 
the question in the negative especially m 
view of the following lines written - b\ 
them bv way of anticipation — 

The British Government is often accused o! 
dividing men in order to govern them But if it 
unnecessarily divides Ibem at the very moment 
when it profes cs to start them on the road to 
governing themselves it will find it difficult to 
inee* the chart.? of being hj pocntica or Bhort 
sighted ' 

In any case one cannot help regretting 
that tho authors of the Report and our 


pledged to support the Muslim claim for 
separate representation m provinces m which 
the Muhammadans were in a majority They 
wrote — . 

put \\ e can seo no reason to set up communal 
representation for Muhammadans in anv province 
where they form the majority of voters ’ 

And to grant them special representation 
in provinces like Bengal and the Punjab and to 
ignore the claims of the Hindu Minority therein 
was not only wrong but very unjust 
Favouritism With one is almost always 
sure to lead to injustice with others 


In the Western World two principles 
are fighting for ascendancy in connection with 
representation The group principle is making 
strong assaults on the supremacy of territorial 
representation In India economic groups 
are still nebulous and unorganised though 
certain religious, social socio economic, 
educational and commercial groups are 
becoming important and deserve separate 
representation. But still the territorial 


strong and vu«o enough to say no to all t ,?kief aSSet °f the people The 

representations for the recognition or exten , js stm very much of a fixture to the 
sion of communal representation As to the soU a , 1S averse to migration Under these 
reasons given by the joint authors for their circumstances representation must be based 
Inconsistency it is rot nece^ary to say 7, ery | ai B e, y °J> the territorial principle On 
much exccjt that it is a case of adding vne other hand the organised group life must 
Insult to injury \\ ith what ingenuousness b ,° .t> l J. en , *® aue shire of representation 
do the joint authors ask Ana the religious groups as groups, as 

“How can we say to ll cm (the Muharatradin«) organised entities should bo given represon- 
that wp icgiid tin* decision 1 1 lfjfiDas mistaken vation in the same way as a University or 
tlut lu retention »s locomntiUe with j regress to a Chamber of Commerce is represented at 
ward* rcsponsil'i. Rovorrtaent that its reversal present As stitod *i i » 

will evcntuatlj t-c to their benefit, and for these LpmhW tk ° Tf l legislative 

reason* wo late d coded to go tack on t ’ assembly should bo tho nation in miniature 

At ary rate let us hope that tho author* the* shoniS'h- ° X st 1B tho coun,I Y 

o! the next res oit on Indian Constitutional IncSnKo thl , pro . per ^Presentation 
It forms will have the courage to tell the TMi<r.™e 1S °J * ncc f cssil r °f representing the 
trUh to common!!? that „ ,tm sbol , u & V ™' r . lh = lc " ls 

lighted enough to #<k for special represee a V lhe P Tescat time— as so called 

tation for lt«clf ai-d U at the results .of the P ayS a « vcr ^ ,m P° rtan f part in tho 

actual working tf communal nrre^ntat ou „r ! ?L® nr p , cople Wlth the modernisation 
. J 4 ‘ 0a of Iodla religious groups will cease to be 
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as important as they arc to-day, then their 
representation can bo reduced or even done 
away with. But as Ions as thoy continno 
to exist as organised entities and play an 
important part in the life of the nation, they 
hare a right to be represented on the legis- 
latures. 

VI 

It is thus a combination of territorial and 
group representation, with the territorial 
in tho ascendance, that seems best suited 
for India at the present stage of its develop- 
ment and which offers a rational and 
scientific solution for the communal difficulty 
which is dominating tho situation to-day. 
There is ono other point that needs mention 
in this connection: it » the division of 
constituencies into urban and rnral as has 
been done in some provinces in India, as, 
for instance, in the Punjab. Representation 

■ of Agricultural and Industrial interests as 
' such is perfectly legitimate and a provision 

has already been made for their representation 
' in the above schemo in connection with 

■ group representation. Bat to divido tho 
neighbouring people, and to link together 
men totally unknown to each other as has 
been done in creating the urban and rnral 
constituencies in the Fnnjab is absolutely 
unjustifiable. In some cases specially, urban 
representation is reduced to a farce, as for 
instance, in the case of tho urban Sikh 
constituency. How can ono person know 

, the needs of voters situated as far apart as 
Ambala on one side, Rawalpindi on tho 
other and Lyallpnr on the third ? And what 
| are the points of contact after all between, 
say, tho voters of Amritsar and those of 
Lyallpur town ? And how troublesome and 
| expensive an election campaign is bound to 
* be in such a case ? And who are after all 
the representatives sent from the rural con- 
stituencies ? Are not several of them town 
’ dwellers, and some of them even members 
] of that much-derided class, tho Indian law- 
} yers ? And are the money-lending Zamindars 
1 greater friends of the rnral population than 
some of their own relations working, may be, 

( temporarily in the neighbouring town ? Under 
such circumstances one cannot wonder that 
a British publicist accused the Punjab 
j Government of gerrymandering ! 

5 In any case, it is earnestly lipped that 
{ when the system of representation is revised ' 
* in tho near future, this unnatural and nn- 
{ fortunate distinction between urban and 


njral constituencies— in a country, where few 
towns have any urban life or peculiarly 
ptban interests to protect and where there 

little danger of agricultural classes being 
in a minority — will be removed and each 
pforinco will bo divided into more natural 
a hd rational constituencies. 

VII 

Tho work of dividing tho country into 
constituencies is a very important, difficult 
and a delicate one, and ono which must be 
TOrforraed with a duo senso of responsibility 
and honesty. Unfortunately, an electoral 
system admits of manipulation and a govern- 
ment, if selfishly inclined, may arrango tho 
seats in such a way as to place its opponents 
in an nnfavonrablo position. This process 
of manipulation is known by tho name of 
gerrymandering”— an expression which ori- 
ginated in America, where this evil was 
greatly prevalent at ono time On the other 
mtnd, democratic principles require that the 
electoral system should be such as "to enable 
the legislative assembly to embody the 
opinions of the majority and tho minority 
oq tho great issues of public interest,” and 
to connect tho voters in a real and living 
manner with the government in power. 

It 19 held by several eminent writers on 
tho subject that tho electoral areas should 
bft large, each returning not ono but eoveral 
members, so that minorities may receive 
adequate representation There are some 
oifcong them who would make tho consti- 
tuency as largo as an Indian province or 
a small country like England, so that even 
a small and scattered minority may act to- 
gether and poll enough votes to return a 
member. Large, multiple-member consti- 
tuencies have been gaining popularity in 
recent times in tho Vest. And in 
order to make them useful for minority 
representation various methods like those of 
liinitcd and communal voting, or tho two 
types of _ proportional representation— have 
been devised. Tho one which is favoured 
most at present is tho system of proportional 
representation of the single transferable vote 
type. 

Opinion is divided among experts as to 
the merits of proportional representation. 
Those who favour it stress tho importance of 
giving representation to miooritios and making 
the assembly a nation in miniature in the 
true sense of tho terra. Thoso who oppose 
it emphasise tho necessity of maintaining the 
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two party system intact and the need of 
presenting the growth of too many groups 
in the legislature And for this purpose they 
favour the division of the country into small 
constituencies each returning one member 
only 

It is not necessary to deal with all the 
merits and dements of the system of pro 
portional representation here because the 
system is m any case unsuited to Indian 
conditions of the present day It is too 
complex a system to be worked in the 
present ignorant condition of the country 
Even in advanced Western countries it places 
the voters at the m°rcy of patty organisers 
and diminishes materially the civic interest 
of the voters At any rate for a consider 
able time to come the Indian voter will not be 
in a position to understand the complicated 
nature of the system of proportional 
representation, much less will they be able to 
use it correctly and independently On the 
other hand the system of small single 
member constituencies is very well suited 
to the present conditions of the country It 
is simplo and easily comprehensible and can 
oven bo used by illiterate voters What I 
value most in small, single member consh 
tucnc es is tbo opportunity of knowing tho 
candidato for election in a genuine way by 
tho voters and that ot knowing tho real need 
nnd wishes of the voters by the candidate 
And there is the farther chance of keeping 


a close and personal relation between the 
candidate and the voters after the election 
It is only by keeping up the close personal 
relation that representative government can 
be made truly democratic If the large size 
of the constituency makes the maintenance 
of such close personal relationship impossible 
—if the member is neither well known to 
nor very familiar with the needs and wishes 
of the people — the government of the country 
ceases to be democratic or according to tho 
wishes of the people But if along with the 
opportunity of maintaining a close personal 
relation the voters are given a restricted 
right of recall the danger of the represents 
tive going against the wishes of the people 
or that of tho assembly getting out of touch 
with public opinion can be almost altogether 
eliminated 

Till 

A scientific study of the problem of 
political representation in Indta thus leads 
to the conclusion that the present system 
of communal electorates with the invidious 
and unnecessary distinction of urban and 
rural constituencies should be discarded nnd 
a system of small single member common 
(non communal) territorial constituencies 
tempered with a certain amount of group 
representation including that of the organised 
religious groups be adopted in its place 
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The Pedigree of a Javanese Queen 
„ T ? \ ahn , h CQ I'Pf T ot BevamH Ohm 
lywhShatn t}igraihn Ind ea \ot \Y1I rm 
, flI ,!pl r!£ 3 i 7 Q <, 3Ia m®J»r Monograph* 
f f II j i nr i im J m arrlj Society JSo 1 no 1 111 
,lG fo ? o ,D " amount frer< O 30) 
concern act tt e <\u«a ot S:yu:menwira o! Java 

trcr ulvj«ttqw ^5 d'at ^TT 
rrrt «i mrnnrr 1 


fonn rf 7 ‘^s’ated as The lady named 
5 “*, *}* goddess) herself a daush 
'armasetu of the Soma lineage 
ef Queen of that lord oi the earth., 
.1 „ 1 B0 JT pro r° se ,0 substitute ia tho place of 

W.fnS ll, ?^; ama , S v aof l £ e Soma the 

**>?* kin? who was the very dam 

OniT ke) Nana , an /, arn 'h' and belonged to 

Soma 1 mease Iq the compound Vanaa 
word .t. ' arm3n which denotes some 
umily bearing this came is evidently conceived ns 
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a powerful stream for whose restraint or preserva- 
tion a dam would he a great necessity. 1 he king, 
for whom this epithet has been employed, is thus 
represented as the main support of tho Yannan 
family to which he belonged. 

Prom the above passage it. is clear that (1) the 
father of queen Tara was a king : (2) that he bo- 


three points, as also the fact that the Javanese 

S ueen lived about the *Jth century AD. which ts 
ie approximate date of Devapala. a contemporary 
of her son Bolaputradcvn. are probably sufficient to 
connect .her father with tho dynasty ruling over 
Cambodia in this period. For kings of that dynasty 
boro the surname ‘Yaraaa* and most cf them 
traced their pedigree to Kaundmya and Soma or 
styled themselves as belonging to the ‘Somavamsa’ 
1R. C. Jlajamdar, ‘Indian Colonisation in the Far 
East.’ l'rort«lmn>. Madras Oriental Conference, 1921, 
p. 313). One of the greatest Lings of this dynasty, 
Jayavarmaa II, who ascended the throne iq 802 
A. D. ‘hailed from Java (Malay Peninsula)’ and was 
a Buddhist, at least in the beginning of his reign, 
(VwwA. ’M\wiu Yingdwms in Indo-Chsua,’ Indian 
Historical Quarterly, 1925, pp. G14. G15-1G). The 
passage in question, therefore, very probably refers 
to the matrimonial relationship existing in the 
period between the Varmans of Cambodia and 
the Sailendras of the Malay Peninsula. I am not 
aware whether this suggestion has been already 
made by any other scholar. In any case I take 
this opportunity to publish my views in tho hope 
that those who are better aconainted with Far 
Eastern Archaeology may bo able to throw fresh 
light on this important passage of the Nalanda 
eqppcr-plate. 

N. G. M amman, sla. 


Media of Instruction in the United 
Provinces 

You have done a pi:co of useful service in 
drawing attention, in the current number of 
your journal, to the hardship caused to non- 
Hmdustani Communit.es in the United Provinces, 
by the proposal to insist on Hindi or Urdu as the 
medium of instruction and examinations in the 
High Schools with effect from the year 1929. 
There. are many institutions affected adversely 
by this decision and I enclose a cony of a 
representation I have sent to the Board of High 
School and Intermediate Education on behalf of 
the Ifengah-Tola High School. Benares City, of 
which I am President. Nearly 75p.c. of the pupils of 
tho institution have Bengali as their mother- 
tongue and in accordance with the new rule, 
they .will be compelled to study and answer 
examination papers cither in Hindi or in Urdu. 
Owing to the presence of great centres of pilgri- 
mage m tho Provinces, like Benares, I’rayag, and 
Ayodhya. a nnmber of con-Ilindustani-speakmg 
Hindus have settled here. and if they cannot 
have the privilege of having their own mother- 
tongues recognised at * 'he media of instruction 
and examination, they can at least be allowed to 
continue to use as at present English, which they 
have to learn in any case. The Btudy of additional 
languages besides the mother-tongue, English and 


also Sanskrit, is not a very educational 

proposition. 

P. Simhvdiu. 

president, Benya! i-Tula High School, Benares City. 
Frost 

Prof. P.SesItadri. >r. a.. 

President. Committee of Management, 

Bengalt-Tola High School, 
Benares City. 

To 

The Secretary. 

Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education, United Provinces. Allahabad. 

No. 190 

Dated Benares, the 2Gth April 192G 
Sir. 

On behalf of the Committee of Management of 
the IJcngali-foIa High School, I have the honour to 
request the Hoard to exempt this institution from 
tho operation of the rule making Hindi or Urdu 
the medium of instruction in all recognised Secon- 
din’ Schools with effect from 1929. 

Ttt« MmsAv-TtAa Marin SrtiocA was founded bo 
far back as 1851, to moot the educational require- 
ments of the local Indian community. Ever since 
that time, theschool has scrupulously avoidcdany kind 
of exclusiveness and has opened its doors to all, 
irrespective of rare and nationality, so that on its 
rolls boys of all provinces have always found a 
place Hut having regard to tho situation and. 
the surroundings of the institution m tho City 
Bengali pupils have always also formed tho 
majority. In fact, at present they constituto 74 tpc 
of the total number. The intrtdtiction as required 
by the Regulation of Hindi or Urdu as the medium 
of instruction vu classes IK AX will prove 
seriously detrimental to tho interests of the Bengali 
pupils and mar tho educational progress of the 
Bengali community here. 

Having regard to tho special circumstances in 
■which the Bengali-Tola School is placed, I am 
compelled to request you to allow, us to employ 
English as the medium of instruction m 
classes IX A X (and also as tho medium, of 
examination at the High School Examination. 
In fact, any other course will render tho work 
of the school impossible. 

I have tho^honour to be. 

Your most obedient Servant, 
Sd. P. Seshapui, 

President, Benqnli-Tota High School, 
Benares City. 


Marriage Customs of Kadva Kunbis 

An article on Kadva Kunbis and their awkward 
marriage customs has appeared in tho January 
issue ot the Modem llciiew of the current year. 
It contains Eome . misunderstandings or mistakes. 
The total population of Kadva Kunbis amounts to 
about 14 lacs. . They aro found in Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, Niraad in Mcwar. Ycvla in Nastk 
lustnct. Central provinces and Aurangabad- Their 
Chsci occupation is farming but some of them 
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are tradesmen arhsts industrialists and mill 
owners Up to Samvat 1066 (1910 AD) the date 
for marriages was announced every ten years 
f rom the temple of Goddess Uma at Unza But 
alter that year the system is herns reformed and 
day by day the system of one-day marriages is 
dying out In Samvat 1966 one couple was 
married on a day other than the one declared by 
the Goddes« with the result that the marriage 
season lasted for 2 months— \aishakh and Jaisihn 
in that year Three years thence (i e in 1913 
A.!)) one girl was married in Sar&hav a village 
in halol Talnka of Kadi Frant in Baroda State 
It 11 Govmdbhai Hath bhai Desai the then Subn 
of Kadi Prant (Nayab Divan of Baroda State at 
present) and the police Superintendent Sir 
Kupshankerbhai attended the marriage After that 
marriage every year marriages have been taking 
place in villages as well as in cities On the last 
\asant Panchami two couples of high fatml es 
of Ahmedabad (v>ho took the leading part in 
announcing and receiving the date of marriages 
declared from Unza) were married In Kathiawar 
also such marriages have been performed Thus Ahmedabad 


marriages are being celebrated on any day 
vear And there seems no possibility tnat 
date for one-day maimges will bo 
from the temple of Goddess Umi in tlie ensmno 
years of Samvat 1936 (1930 AD) 

His Highness the Gaikvar of Baroda has 
appointed a commission to enquire into the imuu 
Marriage Prohibition Act and to readjust it. 
Many educated members of our community l£ aa ”* 
Kuubis) and certain institutions such as 
Patidar Ilitkarak Mandal have recommended m 
the commission to make the Act more strict w 
give such defaultces some physical punishment 
above fine and to sentence the pnest 
persons who partake in the marriage Also they 
have recommended that the persona who announce 
the date from Unza should be punished with 
rigorous imprisonment From the above fac» 
one can see that the custom of one-daj marriages 
has been removed and marriages take and will 
take place as in other Hindu communities on date, 
suitable to both the parties 


Boutin Vasastoas Mehta 
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Why do we Weep 2 

Meepng is fundamentally an expression of 
helplessness we are told by Cecil F Reynolds of 
I,oss Angeles wntmg m 7/ « Jm mat of heurologj 
a 1 1 rsjcliopai) oIoqj (Chicago) Tears were oncmliy 



a mponre to fatigue or imtat on. impairing ones 
,° a S* L ut 11 ^ ar0 now aa elaborate eomi 
irtte t dewteyeA an tcuzsc ol ages lie 
Uus tficorj in the flowing terms 


Weep ng is primarily egoistic whereas langhpiR 
is normally social and altruistic Infants come into 
the world to weep or at least with that facial ex 
precsion and not to laugh at the streaks of sunrise 
or flickers of a tallow candle Also normally they 
yell vociferouslj \\ e are not, for the moment, 
concerned with the yell but we are deeply interested 
in the facial expressions which suggest tears 
Physiologically the facial expression is adapted to 
protecting the eyes against irritation and stimulation 
as well as aga nst increased tension (according to 
Darwin) and the tears if and when they make 
their appearence) to wash away irritants from within 
the has ana to moisten the cornea. Now in the 
lower animals such as the dog excessive lachrymal 
secretion is indicative of (1) fatigue especially from 
prolonged v gilance on behalf of the pack (2) cer 
ta n d seased states (3| foreign matter within the 
1 ds. All of these cond tions are disabling fronx the 
1 water s view point and also of temporary duration 
£ S E» C ,s fatl 5 ue , common to all members of the 
nerd at tomes and the presence of laehrymatoon if 
probably the i rst indication to the herd that one of 
their members is on the verge of exhaustion and 
needs relict and forbearance Now what holds 
good for the dog and wolf pack should also hold 
good. io r cur anUiropo d ancestors who were also 

aggressive hunters almost certainly 
52!? I T°£ Q> i s „„ 1* way l o remarked too that to 
'' awc ’F s ev , en without forcible closure of the eyes. 

®? y ‘ )G Produced at tmes— a fact which 
suggests a central origin for 0 a phenomenon and 
out] d ned me Bupport to tbo fatigue theory here 

a FP eara U>at a function of the nervous 
system onginallj intended as a response to pjiysi 
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cal disorder, has gradually evolved into an c 
sion of psychological helplessness.” 


Highest Paid Chinese Actor 

In the Chinese theater the play is essentially 
the thing and nothing is on the stage that does 
not directly contribute. But decoration becomes 
an essential owing to the national disposition to 
symbolism and this is a rather canons fact in a 
country where tho stage has no scenery. Their 
theater is not imitative and therefore a landscape 
or an interior is created for an audience by sug- 
gestion ; by emotion, and it must be confessed of 
the theater habitue of to-day by drama tradition. 


markable intelligence and sympathy : his songs 
have been rewritten for him by celebrated poets m 
order that they sliall be of literary merit. 

Literary Digest 


“Force” China’s Only Way 
By force alone can China obtain what is due 
to her. it is now claimed, and this is said to prove 




A Prospective Celestial Visitor 
Mei Landang. one of the highest paid actors in the 
world, who is reported intending to visit and 
play in America 

Mei Lan-fang, a Chinese young actor is finding 
favor with a group of literary men and a discerning 
theater public in Peking. Altho his celebrity has 
developed since the fall of the empire nine years 
ago, the plays in which he appears and the 
manner of his acting belong to the Imperial Stage 
tradition. Mei Lan-fang limits himself to . about 
twenty Splays and presents each role with ro- 


ll's A Long Way From Shingilu To Chinatown, 
New Yoke 

But the Chinese Nationalists m Manhattan and in 
other sections of tins country seem to have tho 
same strong opinions as their fellows in China, 

what a failure Western diplomacy has been in 
China just as it was previously in Japan. Yet by 
"force” ra China is not necessarily meant .military 
force, we are told, but “force' 1 as exerted through 
tho political and economic boycott and through 
mob action. 


Motoring Two Hundred Miles an Hour 
No man ever traveled on the _ surface of the 
earth any where near so fast as did Major Segrave 
on Daytona Beach. His official speed of 2U3 79 
miles an hour beats the previous record by 
forty-seven miles, and his instruments showed 
that at times the was going at the rate of 211 
miles. 

Winters of the Battle oe Speed 

(World Records) r ‘ 

Airplane. Bennett France 278 48 miles per hour 
.... 203.79 „ „ „ 


Motor-car. Major Segrave 
Railroad, Plant System 

ra Florida ... 120 „ „ 

Jlotor-bcat, Maple Leaf. 

English — 80 

Destroyer. U, S. S. Cole 43.75 „ „ 

punning horse, Roamer, 

American ... 1 mile in 1 min. 34V* sec. 

Trotting Horse. Peter 

Manning, American — 1 mile in 1 min. 56*/i sec. 
Running man, P. Normi 

Finland • ••• 1 mile in 4 min. 10.4 sec. 
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Tin: Tastest Deiyer And Moron Cat In Tiie Wobid —Hat D g( S t) 

A Fallava Relief Datga the mythology of medio-val Hinduism oti tUe 

Codde sos perhaps with the exception of Uw othcr ba , nd ire of great importance 

tlo Ihwn I lay a veiy un mpoitwt jartin Set c leven out mni bermg the inascul ** deities Ierbaps 
whwwefindhtttemote Ihana naive this difference is to be associated with the patri 
arc) al character of Aryan the matriarchal character 
of Dnvidian culture We do not know very much 
p*r— — — — - — — i in detail about the native goddesses it a very 

i earlv period except that thev included types of 

’ X* - benefi eat powers of fecundity and prosperity 

( vfvl" r , X as well as malevolent demons In the develop- 

r > V i 1 meat of theistic and devotional Hinduism all these 

; - ’*’*•’» -*'*> r.r - •* ■ feminine powers could be and gradually were 

i , f incorporated into a consistent theological scheme 

t 2 ns manifestations of one goddess who is either 

** * . fferseir the Supreme Power (Energy) or the power 

* 'If— » lenergy) inherent in a male deity As Power the 

t uw goddess (Dev ) is called Sahti (Energy) her roam 

; »"’*■ * * - v fold forms Saktis and from this word is derived 

}■* the adjective sakfo des /mating the cults of the 

J V"* . * Great -Mother and feminine powers characteristic 

*> a* 'A of Tautrik Hinduism Thus in her own right the 

\ Devi is tie Absolute in acton manifestation and 

T ” \ \ y variety Nat ire m all her multiplicity violence 

r w-O* in! charm p spen s pg i npartiallv birth and deatli 

f rir ~ 1 )u ? ,on > aod cnl sUtenmeot la relation to a 

v<^ >vW^ . { particular cosmic deity sucl as Siva she is in a 

\ t * ** -y _ \ ^ popular sense hi^ wife aud alro iu specif c forms 

? < v >- f ’ engages m activities on behalf of gods or men 

5 , 4 r c ■« ??“ *“*$ relation and these activities form, the 

• ^ ^ f theme of innumerable Pauranik legends 

k r f~ i***'* form ol the goddess is more devotedly 

; , , > J - i than she who is known as Durga 

• > m f. ” f A/*- * inaccessible ) Gamunda (-and ka Landi Jvatyayani 

•v «i v* * * ^rtasKah or ^lahskali the Dark one or Great 

£* ^ ' w * -i V” e „ t ,, -5 h-ah is at (he same tune the 

-* r* J Great Mother lovingly adored and a dread power 

v v ,_„X t - V e ^ l,DE ln death and destruction and even m 

{ “*•=“ lumn sacrifco as Hhavacu m the days of ttagt 

f j . Ghir’-.ee) the patron deity of robbers and 

% 4 k± “ murderers 

~ X - , u T a 13 /ttachel ope of the best known of 

1 j \--w- "•'-X » 1 o[ '[' e Of the Asura 

L_ jL -J (demon) 3 fat tsa whence she is known as Mahis 

rsura maru ni As such si e is often represented 
vr.i . c » t; °‘ii *n scutptnro and pamting in a fexce manv 

Dursa Mai t J xva JiS mA t ' m . ^untms confoct wth 

cS?« tma fe" “*Tr « ^ se n i’i u - r ? V 0 !? 1 ,s that of * buffalo, 

ca f utw i ° at tie point of death emerges in human 

(etdeoev to rro\ile each ctvi *,uh « » ^2^*“ irem ns severed neck. Of this type the 

p e Id Ira with In Irani IntJo pornbr nun elamni^ iRoss tollection) a ' fine 

An *3 cults Which Xtml d Me w*SeJ wi®2« , < -E 3 ,^ p!e «****« Javanese orgm 

e ******* ™ l oi ’- in Mtfbcr t Jr e shots is represented moro 


t, *“>"**-»■ ~' ?WCV 
V - 

I / y 2 f K 




Durga 3W i auiwtd uv, S wgasan Jac*ra 
Ut) ccntn*y 
lfo«9 CoDcttica 
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pacifically. thongh still armed and many armed 
standing upon tho severed head which serves her 
as a pedestal- It is of this type that the Museum 
has just acquired, through tho generosity of Dr. 
Denman W. Ross, a magnificent example of seventh 
century date and South Indian origin. 

The sculpture, in the usual dark coarse granulitn 
of the South, is in very high rebel ; it is weathered 
in parts as though by sand erosion, and lacks one 
arm, but it is otherwise well preserved and m3y 
well be regarded a3 the most important example 
of Indian sculpture in the Museum. The goddess 
is euint-anned and stands, as already mentioned, 
on the severed head of the buffalo. The figure is 
balanced on one hip (French, ' hanchi ”) the other 
leg being bent at the knee and slightly advanced 
the body “swayed” The lower right (normal) 
arm originally a separate piece of stone attached 
by two iron nvets is missing; the hand was 
originally raised, probably in the abhnya hasla 
pose (of encouragement to the worshipper), 
possibly in the torjan*. /wsfu pose of threatening 
the enemy. The remaining arms on the right bear 
the sword VJi'itlqa ). dart or arrow, discus (micro) 
and trident (trtsuh). The lower left (normal) 
hand is held gracefully on the hip ( katyavalambita 
hasla) the others hold a shield VJictako) conch. 
Uankha), and bow (*1 bonus) behind each shoulder 
appears a quivo-. The goddess wears a narrow 
breast band (tlhanollariya) and a dhoti, the latter 
hardly perceptible a crown (karanda mukuta ) 
elaborate, girdle, and other usual jewelry. 

It may seem rather ennons that Durga, or 
Mahakali, shoo’d often, as in the present case, be 
represented as carrying the two distinctive weapons 
ol Vishnu (discus and conch), in addition to those 
oE Siva, of whom the trident is especially charac- 
teristic. and with whom she is more closely 
connected. But this is often explained by the 
story as related in the Yamana Pirana where it 
is stated that when Katyayam came forth to do 
battle all the great deities lent her their weapons— 
Siva his trident, Vishnu the discus and conch, 
Vanina the noose, Agm a dart. Vayu a bow. 
Sarya a quiver and arrows, Kala a sword and 
shield, and other gods various arras and ornaments. 
It may also be observed that in the Devimaliatmava 
of the Marhmdoja Parana the Supreme Devi is 
called Mtbalaksmi, and all the cosmic deities, both 
male and female, are derived from her In the 
Sujvabhedajatna the godde«s is called the “dear 
younger sister of Vishnu.” In any case, in the 
last analysis the relation of Vishnu uith Siva 
becomes very close, and it will not bo forgotten 
'■hat. i. 'Xn/ta.’lfietrti ttfc ufhamf,, y/Aav. 

realized in images, unites in one figure the forms 
of both- 

In South Indian structural Saiva temples of 
various dates the image of Durga standing on 'he 
buffalo's head, as described above, usually occupies 
a niche on tho outside of the north wall of the 
main shrine.: an example to be seen at the Pasu- 
pati (Siva) Kovil. Taniore District, of perhaps ninth 
century date. It is possible, of course, the figures (of 
"which other examples are known) may have accom- 
panied our relief. Other examples of Cola and later 
date are to be found at Sri mush n.am and Uhamsnram, 
and on tho outer wall of the well-known Subrah- 
manva temple at Tanjore. 

Figures of the same type, but older in date and 
nearer stylistically to oars than are those above 


referred to. are met with at Mamallapnram, thirty 
miles south of Madras, aud popularly known aa 
the Seven Pagodas ; one, four-armed, on the outer 
back wall of the monolithic Draupadi Ratha ; 


!' ■ ' .Xvv jf- 

l ^ .. ^ ^ 

' .-.t "I j 
ifcV- * 7 - M J? c 

p cirsisSztm 

j' .*• . r l j 

'K. • 

v.£4£ - _ * v ^ 

nnsr.a i i«) sorrutr.x iSMi, CEgicnv 1 

Uo>a Collection 

another, iconographically identical with our ex- 
ample (except .that the pose is symmetrical), in 
the rock-ent Trimurti Jlandapam. 

The Pal lava dynasty, to which these monuments 
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are due, wag one of the most glorious in the 
history of India and larther India. O-unnally 
vassals of the Andhras in Vengi the Kistna- 
uooayen delta (where the Amaravati stupa was 
completed at the close of the second century AD) 
thej succeeded the former in the third or fourth 
century In the sixth century they loat Yengi to 
the Calukvas, but extended their dominions south 
Ward to Tanj ore with a capital at Conjeevaram 
(hancipuram) The greatest rulers of the dynasty 
were Mahcndravarman I (A D GOO G°o) and 
lyarasim Invar man I (G^j-Gia) the former one of 
the greatest figures in Tamil history appears to 
have introduced into the South the eicavated cave 
temple style (Dalavanur Tnchinopoly etc) To 
him anu to his successor Narasimhavarman sur- 
J Ia M? Ua i ( . , ' h l eDce tll § na T e Yamallapu'am 
° 'kmalla ) are due the excavated and 
monolithic temples and the great rock-cut com 
poMtion of the Descent of the Ganges (Gan^a 
know n as Arjuna b Penance) 
si^iMnr<ii Eea * 10r0 i at 1 10 -Seven Pagodas ’ the 
-temples at Conjee vara m and the 
ricautihil Shore Temple at Maraallapuram datin'* 
rom the early part of the following century The 
ISSTSl 5^ Guddh sts had already at the 
century hecorae devoted 

veil tn'McfiS'tnod 

to th» Andhrav and Kifn™(Cd,aM 
hhnn' t, ti°n l, r., S,ll V Arel “P rt *>° Jailed 

»rt!«a ?,5r“tee a a*** mj 


art all that preceded them must have been con- 
structed of impermanent materials It is very 
easy indeed to recognize m the lithic forms the 
reproductions of the features of a fulls evolved art 
o! timber and brick construction such as Mahendra- 
varman refers to in the old Kancipuram pillar 
inscription referring to temple* of brick, timber, 
metal and mortar , and it is noteworthy that 
Primitive Khmer art, which is very closely related 
to that of the Andhras Calukyas and Pallavas is 
almost exclusively one of bnck construction Thus 
neither m construction nor in sculpture have we 
to do with anything that can be called primitive 
the earliest monuments are classic, and establish 
almost all the main types of Dravidian art as 
they still survive From the Pallava period on- 
words the tendency is towards greater and greater 
elaboration and to a less and less reserved 
phantasy and because most visitors’ experience 
of Dravidian art is limited to the seventeenth 
century stvle of Madura an impression is current 
that all Dravidian ait is necessarily wild and 
extravagant. On the contrary the earlier work, 
expressing an intense and militant energy com- 
bines with this energy a serenity and tenderness 
and attains an epic quality that compares favorably 
even with the exquisite abundant, and voluptuous, 
but in the last analysis less consistent. Northern 
art of the Gupta period And these qualities are 
to be recognized not only id the art preserved in 
India ptoner but in the character of early Farther 
indum (Khmer etc.) art at the time when it is 
nearest in form to its Indian sources The Museum 
a .wwnBeent and 
}P 1C »] example of the classic phase of the sculp- 
ture of the Dravidun South 1 
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In onr eflorls to rid the world of the 
war curse outlawry is the only road that 
really gets anywhere 

Our everlastingly timorous attempts to 
accompl'sli something by inches, by limiting 
annaments a little, by trying to mate war ? 
lit to moro merciful and tho like is mere 
futile pottering, tinkering” -fiddlin'*” 
pulling out a few hairs from the tiger’s till 
or tnmming down one or two of h.s claws 
to Sinor tm Ti fi. Ocr- 
Vi - Ao,/ ""2f fliC <l<xs or can 
J w ° accomplish in trying to 
K?A Urd, V r , 0r , amD ’ 11 bo »h were legal" 

fueling and slavery there was 
‘ II V, vrould Itop „ 0 


OUTLAWING WAR 


WB on Etit to linvo dons 

"nSn^r'L T, erfi “ 

order and justice f and *' if rcc0gmscd 

ojomjl ,( Thai „,cai dLh ° ' 

tiee,~tZm S to\Z I’ mer M p , UjlnE ' Illh Oio 

.1 ho S a >“«• stnn-s as 

hurt He laoehc w J? lc * wo “ust not 

ho pleases re*m^r>J laPS s t r , 1D 6 s ■whenever 
■"•all.” 'sue old 
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V. KHARE 

(1859-1924) 

By JADUNATH SARKAR 


I 

TTASUDEV Vaman-Shastri Khare was born 
V on 5th August, 1858, at tho village of 
Guhagar, in the Ratnagiri district of 
Bombay. He belonged to a family of learned 
but poor and simple Brahman teachers of 
Sanskrit of the good old type which 13 now 
rapidly becoming extinct Young Yasudev, 
however, did not take kindly to the ancestral 
way of life. Though naturally very intelligent 
and possessed of a keen memory, he disliked 
regular work and loved to roam about and 
play with tho truant boys of the village. At 
this time he lost his father, and the harden 
of supporting the entire family (ell upon the 
shoulders of his aged grandfather, Mahadev 
Appa. The young man acquired a good 
command of his mother-tongue, read Marathi 
books extensively, and even wrote some poems 
and dramatic pieces to be staged by the local 
amateurs on festive occasions. 

When reproved by bis grandfather, young 
Yasudev used often to stay away from the 
honse for days together and range the 
surrounding hilly country or lounge about 
the adjoining beach watching the waves of 
the Indian Ocean. A small incident now 
turned his career most opportunely. While 
playing naughty pranks at the Sbimaga 
festival, he was caught with other village 
urchins and a housewife poured a volley of 
abuse on his revered grandfather for letting 
him run wild. This set him thinking, and the 
boy left his village, walked eighty mile3 over 
the hills to Kolhapur, and set himself, though 
penniless, to learn Sanskrit in that ancient 
capital. A Brahman student is often given 
free board and lodging by orthodox Hindu 
families that can afford it, and Khare 
eked ont his living by composing Marathi 
verses, for which he had a natural genius. 
After returning home, he was married in 
1873. 

Goaded by the increased want of his 
family, the young husband of fourteen, left 
his village for Satara, where he joined tho 
home-school of the famous scholar Anant 
Acharya Oajendragad-bar and devoted himself 
to Sanskrit studies, earning his bread by 
9 


writing for the local Marathi newspaper, tho 
Maharashtra Mitra. In three years he 
mastered Sanskrit grammar, literature and 
logic. Next he migrated to Poona in search 
of work, and was taken into the New English 
School recently started Bal Gangadhat Tilak, 
one of the founders of the school, became his 
friend for life, aod in 1880 secured for Khare 
the post of Sanskrit teacher in tho High 
School of Miraj. 



Yasudev Vaman-Shastri Khare 


II 

It was at Miraj that Khare’s life’s worir 
was done. Here he lived till death, serving 
the school on a monthly salary of Rs. 30, 
which rose to Rs. 45 after 32 years of 
service. One of his former pupils thus writes 
his impressions abont him : 

“As a teacher, bis impressive personality and 
erudition at cnee commanded tho respect of his 
students. II13 manner, thouch outwardly strict, 
was characterised by that milk of human kindness 
which is found typified in the Village School- 
master of Oliver Goldsmiths poem. The prescribed 
lesson, in Sanskrit or .Marathi, was supplemented 
and diversified by his witty remarks, choice 
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quotations and apt illustrations He explained ttie 
famous poet* with a natural z^st Very often the 
students plowed with enthusiasm caught from him 
or were convulsed with laughter at his comic 
sallies Many of his old pupils are now well 
placed in life and they retain the highest esteem 
for their beloved Shasiriloi as he was lovingly 
called. 

At the Mini) High School he keenly felt 
how hi3 ignorance of English placed him on 
a lower footing than the other teachers 
Kharc at once set himself to the task of 
learning this foreign tongue with his 
characteristic vigour and perseverance With- 
in one year he picked up so much knowledge 
of it that the Fducational Inspector of Dharwar, 
who had found lum entirely innoccntofEngItsh 
at his previous annual visit, was surprised 
to seo him using English correctly and 
freely next year Kliare kept up his English 
studies and widened his mental outlook by 
reading a number of works on history and 
literature in that language 

To the Maratha public ho was best known 
as a poet and dramatist of rare power 
He broke away from the conventions of the 
old school of poets by choosing now themes 
such as tho ocean patriotism Ac, and using 
blank verse. All his poetical works were 
popular especially the Sawn bn Yashaicant 
Rao Mahal nrm (epic) Fhutlal Chutke 
(stray poems IP SI 18S8) -the second of which 
is now a text book for tho B A. students of 
tho Bombay University 

1 asudey \ jmnn hharc s dramas brought 
him fame and some amount of monov 
Omwtlarsha (1SS0) which brings the great 
Slump on tho stage passed through Gvc 
editions m the author s life time After 33 
yean of silence he resnmed this class of 
composition ,n 1913 and produced Tara- 

V ' ! tra r ™ eI V n . Ar,s7 '™ Kanchin 

(tho birth ofShivaj.) and 
Vgra Mmiqtl (this last not yet published) 
In several of these pieces, songs set to 
various tun*, enchant tho and.cncc ThS 
Ej r^ronsgo of the dramatist enabled 
*1 ? t0 . mMt in } ltl t!l « hwvy cost 
of his tweho largo volumes of historic-d 
records, which 1 ave not paid their way. 1 

III 


school pandit, he was thrown into the 
company of Sane and Modak and helped 
them in editing their historical magazine 
Kaiy ctihas Sang) aha at its start In 18S8 
he published a life of Nana Fadms, in which 
however, be could not utilise unpublished 
records Bat at Miraj his attention was 
drawn to the vast and unimpaired collection 
of old historical documents in the possession 
of tho nobles of the Patwardhan family who 
bad occupied places of great importance w 
the Maratha State m the Peshwa period Of 
this family 13 members had been slain and 16 
wounded in the wars of the Marathas, and 
many others had distinguished themselves in 
the civil service as well The letters they wrote 
from the scene of their operations or the 
Poona Court to their masters or to thetr 
relatives, form a priceless treasure of the raw 
materials of Maratha history 

The Patwardhan family is now divided 
into many branches having their fiefs m the 
South Maratha country,— at Mira] (two houses, 
senior and junior) Kurundwnd Tasgaon Jam 
kbandt Their geographical position on the 
road from Mysore (under British occupation 
after the fall of Tipu Sultan m 1799)— as 
well as Baj l Rao IPs foolish hostility to his 
vassals— made the Patwardhans court British 
protection for saving their patrimony A 
Patwardhan was in command of the Maratha 
army that co operated with the English in 
the last war with Tipu (See Moore’s Opera 
iions of Lillies Detachment for many 
intocstins details ) Tho Patwardhans assisted 
the hoglish in the operations following the 
treaty of Bassein, as readers of Sir Arthur 
\\ ellesley s despatches know Thus, their 
homes were saved from war and ravage, and 
their records have remained intact 

.Napoleon I has truly remarked that in 
ThI c 1S . no . t , men that count but the mao 
doLin m nf tr {! lh . was " ow illustrated in the 
XTini D .»!i h !», orj Kharos employment at 
Miraj and settlement in that town was * 

history d ‘ SpenSatl0n to al > lover* of Maratha 

man Cr0 th ° WOrt and her ° the 

Jnnmr 810 «?M“ lDcd l*ra»«ion from tho Mira) 
k ° , (and afterwards the Inchal 
taranji Chief) to read their papers and 

w«T°diSt 8pp J l S d t"'’™ 11 to 11,0 winch 
S.|o« „ .V *° v bo Wo’o wort. With 
v bE made Ins way throoch 

She’d, m ’T’ o! „ 0,J Wers written in 

the difficult cutsice Modi hand, and picked 
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out the writings of the makers of Maratha 
history, — State-papers, despatches, reports, 
private letters and accounts,— letters from 
the Peshwas or the Patwardban officials. 
KhaTe selected the really valuable documents, 
transcribed them in Deva-nagari for the press, 
chronologically arranged them and wrote 
historical notes to serve as the connecting 
tissue and necessary introduction,— and then 
went to publish them. The prospect was at 
first hopeless. As his old papil writes : 

"He had so many other obstacles in the way 
of publishing this material that a man of lesser 
stuff would have given up the attempt in despair. 
At that time very Jew of our people recognised 
the importance of history, much less that of 
historical letters. The educated men disdained 
vernacular publications. Tho author lived at a 
place without a Printing Press and remote from the 
world of letters ; for the sake of his daily bread 
he had to spend the greater part of the day m 
drilling dull boys m Sanskrit grammatical forms, 
Then, there was tho official opposition to the 
publication of these papers. He had none to help 
and few to sympathise with him. Above all, money 
was a factor too significant to be ignored.” 

Still, with the courage and confidence of 
a religions devotee, ho began the publication 
of these select historical documents in June 
1897, in a monthly magazine named Aitihastk 
.LeJ.h Sangraha or Collection of Historical 
Letters (printed Kurundwad.) After the fourth 
year, issue in monthly parts was discontinued 
and only complete volumes of f.00 to 600 
pages each were issued at intervals of one, 
two and even tinee years, according to the 
stato of his private income, because the 
support of the public (and even that of the 
Patwardban Chiefs) was extremely slow and 
meagre. The author had to meet the printer’s 
hill for the preceding volumes from his own 
pocket before sending a fresh volume to the 
press ! 

However, the perseverance of this poor 
school pandit— whose salary never rose 
above Rs. 45 a monlh — triumphed. Before 
his death in June 1924, he had completed 
12 volumes covering 6843 pages. And after 
his death, his son Yashawant published the 
13th volume, bringing the collection up to 
7320 pages. 

The letters begin in 1739 and become 


most copious from 1761, the fatal year of 
Panipat. It was Khare’s desire to cany 
them on to 1802, when Haratha independence 
ceased in all bat the name. In the twelfth 
volume, the actual publication oi which 
was preceded by bis death by a few 
months, he had reached November 1800, 
and his son has brought the records down 
to June 1802. 

Khare's most striking characteristics were 
bis systematic arrangement, judicious spirit 
or strong common sense, and terseness, — in all 
of which he presents a pleasing contrast to 
V. K. Raj wade. His LeLh Sangraha will 
stand as a model for other workers among 
historical archives and editors of documents. 
His introductions are most helpful to the 
reader and admirably concise and free from 
irrelevant digressions. 

He retired from his school in 1913 and 
lived for eleven years more. But his 
originally robust constitution was broken by 
poverty, household worries and overwork. 
On 11th Juno 1924, he breathed his last, 
after two years, suffering from dysentery. 
The Poona Itihas Mandal had elected him 
its President for one year, and a building 
has been erected at Miraj in his memory. 

Among his other works are the Hari- 
tantsha Bakhar, Inchal-karavji Samstha- 
naneha Ilthas, Maloji tta Shahji, and 
Adhikar Toga . As a man he was truly adorable. 
His loviDg pupil writes 

“Though for the greater part of his life he was 
forced to live in poverty, what Fortune denied to 
him was supplied by his innate contentment and 
simplicity. A selt-respecting man, he would never 
stoop to abject means to enrich himself. Gifted 
with high brain power as he was, he never 
shunned hard work. lie preferred Silent work to 
platform speeches. . His labours at the h 'story of 
The past, did not blind him to the present, and he 
kept himself in touch with current literature and 
newspapers. He was social in his manners, and 
never was a man more witty and humorous in 
private talk.” * 


Jadp.vath Sarkar 


* Based on materials supplied by 3Ir. T. M, 
Bhat. ALA- of Shahapur (Belgaum) and Vol, XIT of 
tne Lekh Sangraha. 
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Evsto km Ho » marvellous history of ancient Indian colonisation 

^ This epic of the Indian Tiling* 0»«*o to 

tT was August, ltf>4 The Eastern Ocean legend of the Indian Eastward Ho ' Wouia w 
I between Saigon (Indo China) and Singapore remain unsung and unwritten jor 
X normally trying for tourists became Should we never enquire why ^e_legen . 
abnormally exasperating All the passengers the reign of the Emperor of Peace Pharma 
in the small old fashioned French mail boat _ ^ 


S S Donai were beeping pace as it were 
with the wild dance of the waves How every 
one of us got sick of the sea and dreamed 
with a pathetic longing of Laud — we the 
children of the soil 1 I was trying to get 
relief by dipping occasionally into the pages 
of Frederic Mistral the Peasant Poet, weaving 
his grand Earth epic 
Dans le sol jasqu an tut a creasu m 3 charrure 

Onr earth hunger grew m an inordinate 
measure Three days and four nights of 
continuous voyage brought us finally to 
tl e grand l arbour of inter oceanic commerce 
Singapore 

Sing} a p ira the city of the Lions —what 
a magic m the name evoking the memories 
of millenniums » How Indian “Sea Wolves 
and “Sea I ions have roared here while 
pacing through this gate to the Eastern ocean 
and kavo left permanently to this harboui the 
legacy of their names in the native dialects 
Of India. The son of king Sing} ala) u 
becomes sick of land he leaves India and 
plunges into tho unknown waters He 
lands in an island which he conquers 
and colonises and becomes known as Jviog 
1 »>ayo of 5ml nfa (Ceylon) Thofiist Poet of 
India the author of tl 0 Indian epic Ramayana 
sings 0 ! tho curbing of the ocean by Prince 
Rama and 1 is conquest of Ceylon Yalmiki 





B’sfcS 


Natures Fan The Travellers Tree 


. ctrays another preoccupation of tho Indians 
ot yore their dream of the Goldenlaod, 
SwrarmiW Mini tho Indian Chersonese 

sT'Jm wfkptu 1 

Be il Ceylon (Ijnta) or Malay or Sumatra 
or Jars, according to various schools of 
antiquarians the fact remains undispnted 
that Si iglarura— Singapore w a symbol of 
that movement toward i the sea and of that 
Icsgtr for the unknown that make up the 


tend towards Ceylon and Burma as early » s 
the 3rd century B C how tho Pmphts 0 / 
tie rrythracan Sea <C4 A D) and the 
Geography of Ptolemy (2nd century A D) 
contain indisputable evidences of Hiudo 
commercial and colonial activities , how the 
louidnpn of the Ramayana is equated with 
If ahu of the Geographer of Alexandria and 
Te fioo ft ap div) sending tribute to tl® 
Chinese court in 132 A D (Vide Dr P 0 
Bagchi “India and China Greater Iudi* 




Scenes from Ihe Ramayana 

(Left) Ramn amrins oil Sita and duhtini! with Jataju (R, a ht) Ram in sorrow (or Ihe loss oi Sfc 
(Prambanam Bas-Relief) *»• •* 





Scenes from the Ramavana 

Ilanu in t,oes to S ta n lapt v ty n Lanka and interviews her 
(Pramiianam Bas Pel ef 
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Society Bulletin No 2, pp. 37) ; how the 
chapter of commercial expansion was balanced 
by that unique chapter of cultural colonisation 
inaugurated by Dharmasota and continued 
magnificently by tbe Prince Monk Gnnavarman, 
the painter missionary of Kashmir, passing 
through Ceylon to Sho-p’o (Java or Sumatra) 
which was thoroughly converted to the faith 
of Fraternity (Maitri) ; and how the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hien touched Ye-po’ti* (Yavadvipa) 
on his way to and from India in the 5th 
century A. D •, how the great naval empire 
of Snvijaya (the Sbe-li-fo-she of Chinese 
writers) with Sumatra as its base, wove India, 
Indo-China and Java into a grand scheme of 
cnltoral harmony, connecting the Imperial 
architects of Borobudur with the Palas of 
Magadh and Bengal and the Cholas of South 
India ; lastly, how the Hinduised Majapahit 
empire of Java continued to shape the 
destinies of the Malay Archipelago down to the 
very end of the 15th centnry (1476). claiming 
the vast expanse from Malay to the Polynesian 
world as the cultural domain of India, naming 
it as Insitlindia ? All these questions, together 
with the dim visions of the far-off empires 
of Champa and Kamboj which I had just left 
behind on my way to Java, and the shades of 
the cultural pioneers Kauudinya and Paramartha, 
Amogbavajra and Dipamkara, haunted me while 
anded in Singhapura, the gateway to Java 

ScccaroBE, the Great Eastern- Gate 

But other lions are roaring here while 
the Qindn lions are almost forgotten, save 
and except in the name which still clings to 
this cosmopolitan harbour. My claiming 
descent from my great ancestors Sakya 
Nagasena, Gunavaiman, etc., did not spare 
me the pnrgatory of the Passport Office. I 
had the British visa all right, but I was 
informed by my friend Dr. Parimal Sen of 
the Tan Tok Sen Hospital, who was all 
attention to me dnring my stay in Singapore, 
that I had better show my face before 
the Dutch Consul, who was the final arbiter 
of my destiny. Entering the dingy office, 
in the stuffy steaming atmosphere, I felt all 
my pride as a descendant of the great Hindu 
pioneers, dissipated into vapour. I had to 
offer all sorts of explanations as to why I 
was proceeding to Java, how long I was going 
to stay there, etc., etc. Thanks to my creden- 
tials and my previous visit to Holland 
which earned me some friends amongst the 
Dutch Orientalists, 1 managed to satisfy the 


passport officers, who duly sanctioned my 
visit to the “Queen of the East” without 
paying the 200 guilders or so as toelatings 
Kart, admission fee or deposit money 
generally exacted as a security against 
incorrect behaviour. I heaved a sigh of relief 
when my passport was regularised, although 
I was a bit crestfallen, thinking how History 
with relentless justice has written “barred 
by limitation” on the title deeds of my 
Hindu ancestors who were really the first to 
reclaim this part of the world from barbarism 



Belles of Malay 


to civilisation but they slept for nearly 
half a millennium (modest when compared 
with the sleep of their Gods who sleep 
through aeons), and I, their humble descendant, 
must pay the penalty for that Iaxury. 

The penalty was not very heavy. I had 
to pay five Singapore dollars for the Dutch 
visa Then enquiring about the ticket to 
Batavia I came to know that return 
passages from Singapore to Batavia and 
back would cost roe 90 Singapore dollars. 
The steamers plying in that region, belong to 
KonmUyle Pahetiaart Maatschappij — a Dntch 
shippmg agency enjoying practical monopoly 
in that service. To the credit of this 
company it must be said that the steamers, 
berth arrangements, and other comforts are 
the very best that one can get during one’s 
tonr through the Far East. Neither the 
British Indian Steam Navigation Co. (Calcntta- 
Singapore line), nor the shipping lines of 
French Indo-China, both of which meet here 
in Singapore, can stand comparison in any 
way with the beautiful, clean, well- ventilated 
steamers of the Dutch Company. This contrast 
appealed to methe more sharply because I had 
just then had the bitter experience of travel- 
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hng in an autedeltman French boat coming 
from In do China 

Before leaving Singapore I visited the 
nice little museum built in memory of Sit 
Stamford Raffles who during the Napoleonic 
wars occupied Java lor five years (1810 1815) 
lest that island might fall into the hands of 
the French With the fall of Napoleon that 
fear was dissipated and Java was restored to 
the Datch 1815) The British were thinking 
of establishing a commercial emporium in 
Achin north of Sumatra but Raffles re 
commended Singapore as the hotter site and 
ho turned out to he a good prophet For 
thanks to Rafltes Singapore is now the very 
ley to the Eastern ocean commanding its 
extensive trade relations Here the Ceylonese 
aro jostling with the Chinese and the Tamil 
bullock cart drivers are bravely blocking the 
way of the up to date automobiles of the 
Westerners Passing through the street* 
looking at the huge commercial buildings and 
banks I felt that slow yet mightj under 
current of Dollars rushing under this super 
ficial civilisation that the West has reared 
up here The wealth of the East vaster than 
what the epic imagination of Milton could 
have visualised vs passing to the Occident 
through this gigantic Mammon s mart 

Singapore. 

Thy. Raffias Mum i 

The only cultural oasis in this desert 
strewn with dollars is the Raffles Museum 
The collection is made with a view to give 
a general idea of the fauna and flora ths 
geology and ethnography of the Malay 
\rchipelago I found specimens of dwelling 
houses and domestic things weapons and 
implements dress and decorations from 
the various islands of the Dutch Indies A. 
Javanese theatre in miniature with the 
puppet heroes and heroine* the special 
musical instrument* the variegated types of 
masks rich in suggestion and decoration — all 
gave mo a foretaste of Jara that was drawing 
mo with an irresistible fascination 

In a corner I found a few things which 
seemed to mo of great interest to the students 
of Indian culture history A senes of terracotta 
pla pies with Uoddhist figures in low relief 
somo containing religious texts in clear old 
nagari character (as wo find on some later 
Jarsncso sculptures) testify to the migration 

f north Indian (possibly Magadba— Bengal) 
ism along this land bridge of Malay 


to Insnlmdia Most of these things have 
been discovered in a cave of north Malay 
touching Siam The great Dutch Indologist 
Prof Kern had deciphered some of these 
documents and had ascribed them to the 9th 
and 10th century AD Another important 
relic is a mutilated pillar containing fragments 
of an inscription in old Javanese (Ravi) 
language It stood there as a forlorn jnonn 
ment of a submerged civilisation— -the once 
glorious Hindu culture overwhelmed by the 
later Islamic and Occidental inundations 

R aii.t\ o for Java 

I sailed for Java on the Dutch steamer 
Plancitis in the afternoon Singapore slowly 
melted away in the distance The dull gray 
sky and waters of the harbour were suddenly 
transformed with the crimson glow of the 
setting sun In that mystic blending of 
colours I lapsed into an uncanny mood 
I seemed to witness the sunset of Gods 
Le Crepesc tie des dieux with its Wagnerian 
grandeur the slow sinking of millions of Gods 
and heroes of the Australasian and Malay 
Polynesian peoples of the Brahmanical and 
Buddhistic congregations— 'all disappearing 
behind the curtain of the Unknown ’ The Ship 
sailed in the night and innumerable dreams kept 
rhythm with the palpitation of the stars 

Tm Islavds of Bai>ca a\d Somatia tub 
Theatre of the Srivijaya Empire 

Tho next morning we were passing through 
the Straits of Bauca with the great island of 
Sumatra on one side and the island of Bangka 
or Banco on the other Banca with Sumatra is 
rich in minerals Gold silver iron ore lead and 
amber are found while tin is its chief product 
Sumatra, Banca and other islands must have 
been explored by the early Indian adventurers 
for we find very accurate descriptions of the 
islands in theRamayana and other text* islands 
strewn with gold and silver * These were the 
halting stages in the onward march of the 
Hindus towards Java Bali and Borneo When 
Fortune smiled on evtry adventure of those 
intrepid Hindu colonists and Victory crowned 
them with her laurels they founded hero the 
great Sumatran empire of Srtnjaya which 
tor nearly a thousand years maintained Us 
proud title as the sentinel of the Southern 
seas sweeping these waters of pirates and en 
lorcing peace and fairplay It was the Hindu 
sings of the Shailendra Dynasty of Sumatra 
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Boro-Budur 


' that reared up that architectural epic, B >robu- memories looks savage and deserted. The 

f dor in Central Java (Sth-Gth century) The 100,000 population of Banca, shows over 

{Sanskrit inscription discovered in Kota Kapur 50,000 Chinese, who are now dominating the 
in the island of Binca, informs as that in whole of the Southern ocean right up to the 
1 086 A. D, Srivijaya sent au expedition to Java Malay States And Samatra, the proud 

fit was exactly then when the learned Chinese throne of the Shailendras, is covered with dense 
pilgrim Ti-tsing was studying Indian texts in jungle Thewholeday I listened to the sonorous 

the Sumatran centres of learning (685-689) music of desolation from the dark green 

The emperors of Srivijaya had relations with forests of Sumatra, lamenting her past 

the Palas of Bengal, the Cholasof South India glories under the Hindu emperors of Srivijaya. 

and the Khmer kings of Camboj As late as How much of history is entombed within this 

the 11th century A D., the great Buddhist sepulchre of greenery ’ How Nature tries to 
reformer of Bengal Dipankara Srijnaua hide under the cover of her smiling forests, 
(Atisha) went to meet Acharya Chandrakirti the ravages of Time and how Man with an 
in the Snvarnadvipa (Sumatra); the Sumatran uncanny instinct digs up the skeletons of his 
schools of stndy were in close touch with the ancestral glories ' 
great Indian University of Nalanda. The power 

of Srivijaya was eclipsed by the great Javanese Simuvore to Batavia 

empire of Majapahit founded in 1291 by Sri Oar fine little Plancius (6000 tons) 
Krtarajasa, which in its turn collapsed before floated from Singapore with a splendid weather, 
the onrush of Islam in the 15th century The sea was calm and placid like a pond, 
(vide Dr. Bijanraj Chatterjee’s “Java and The Plancius crossed the Equator, gave us a 
Sumatra,” Greater India Bulletin No. 3) superb view of Sumatra and Banca and 
Now this area haunted by great historic brought ps to Tandjong Friok, the harbour 
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of Batavia m the morning covering a 
distance of 132 nautical miles in 40 hours. 
From the harbour one can reach the city 
train or by car in twenty minutes 


by 


Some inends who expected me kindly met 
me on board the steamer and brought me 
safely to Weltvreden (well content in Dutch) or 
the new city Beatty it looked a well contented 
metropolis with large clean streets fine 
parks and snmptuous buildings Batavia 
rivals Singapore as an emporium of Asiatic 
commerce It is the capital of the Dutch 
possessions in the East — The Nederlandsch 
Indie as it is called by the Dutchmen 
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Ivalpa tira of II ndu Mythology 
A bixxamen of Inde-JavaneoQ Bas 'Relief 


with their variegated native costumes and refined 
courtesies At a glance I could discover the 
wide range of variation tn features, in 
dresses in gestures — a tableau riuanf of the 
picturesque types of Indonesia greeting my 
eyes How thankful am I that the Principal 
and his fellow teachers kindly arranged to 
keep me in the very heart of this community 
of Indonesian youths How much would I 
have lost (as the tourists m general do) 
by entering an up to date hotel with its 
modern comforts 1 


I had tho good fortune to enjoy tbo 
hospitably of Mr Corporaal the Principal 
tho Training College Gaming Sari It is 
a new model school run on co educational 
lines. Its fame for efficiency order and peace- 
ful atmosphero has attracted boys and girls 
from every part of tho Dutch Indies. 
Students from east noil west Java, from Bali, 
from Sumatra and other islands greeted me 


A Model School ot Batavia 
The whole day my first, day in Java 
passed away like a dream. The teaching 
staff composed of Dutch and Javanese 
teachers impressed me with a spirit of 
rare devotion and idealism Mr Corporaal 
struck me as an ideal captain then Mr 
Maatman Mr Post and other Dutch scholars 
were splendid lieutenants with true instincts 
and sympathy as teachers The wives of the 
teachers were also in active service some 
as superintendent of the girls boarding some 
as kitchen queens * t was taken round the 
whole establishment not excluding the 
washing department for as Mrs Maatman 
humorously said I must be convinced that 
they observe Dutch cleanliness right throngh 
the institution Really it seemed to me 
that I had come to a model school the like 
of which is rarely to be met with in India. 

What intensified my joy was the discovery 
that our Poet Rabindranath had from a 
distance thoroughly captivated the heart of 
the professors as well as of the pnpils They 
asked me many things about the Poet and his 
Shantmiketan I found here for the first 
time some of the Dutch translations 
of his works which I gathered were keenly 
appreciated The special favourites were 
De Leerschool tan den Papegaai (Parrots 
Training) Opi oedingsidealen (The CrescentMoon) 
translated by the Javanese writer Note 
Soeroto Rabindranath s The Centre of Indian 
Cnltnre \Tlet Ccntmm derlndische Culturcr) 
has roused great enthusiasm for India in the 
heart of many serious minded people 

I was introduced to tbo Javanese Pandit 
whoso family name was Skastra vtryya He 
taught tho Javanese language and literature 
in the senool and ho furnished me with 
valuable information about the present 
state of scholastic learning m Java along 
indigenous. lines He lamented like onr 
the traditional method 


lines 

own Pandits that 
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of study was decaying. I humorously asked 
if he knew the original significance of hie 
family came w 5fcr* j . He did not know 
Sanskrit and got a little confnsed. I compli- 
mented him by sayiog how his name paid a 
glowing tribute to the Indians, who believed 
that real strength was*notin brute force but 
that it lay in the stored-np wisdom, the Shastras 
of our ancestors. Mr. Shastraviryya was highly 
flattered and requested roe to recite a few 
slotas from the Bhaqavad Oita, which I found 
to bo tbe universal favourite here. 

As Isdo- Javanese Evening 
So I had the joy of discovering the very 
first day of ray stay in this ancient Indian 
colony that India still had some place in the 
heart of the Javanese people. I spent tbe 
afternoon describing the Shantiniketan school 
and the 'Poet’s original method of teaching 
music and acting. I did not know that I 
was touching sympathetic chords and that 
my young Indonesian friends were preparing 
a most delectable surprise for me that evening. 
Scenting my weakness for music and drama 
and noticing my eagerness to know something 
of the famous Javanese theatre, boys and 
giri3 of the school conspired to overwhelm 
me with a suddenly improvised programme 
I began to suspect it late in tbe afternoon 
when I found the boys running about, carry- 
ing foliage and flowers and other beautifnl 
things towards the central Pandapa 
Olandapa ) in a corner of the spacious 
play ground Then I was duly informed 
and taken to witness the performance. 
The students organised the orchestra 
(Gamelan), the chorus, the dance-drama, 
everything. They showed inborn tasto and 
talent In vocal music they did not show 
mnch individuality The cosmopolitan music 
with imported European tunes, seemed a 
little queer ; but the moment the mdige- 
- nous orchestra, the Gamelan, started 
playing, ail sense of discrepancy vanished 
and we felt transported to the ago of 
classical Javanese drama. The girls were 
naturally shy ; yet they contributed their 
quota by singing a few pastoral songs. 
There is a distinct regional character in 
their melodies. The Soudanese and the 
Balinese tunes seemed well differentiated. 

Suddenly we were snatched away from 
our musical musings to vigorous action. 
The boys of Sumatra possessed the stage. 
They gave a splendid show of the Sumatran 
10 


dagger-duels. The most thrilliog part came 
when one of the combatants charged 
furiously with a dagger while his rival, 



A Javanese Jlahayana Sculpture 
completely unarmed, defended himself with 
& suren ess and rapidity that seemed pheno- 
menal The Sumatrans enjoy even to-day 
a reputation for fight. A section of the 
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Sumatran people those inhabiting Atcbm, in 
the northwest maintained their independence 
down to 1873 when the inevitable war with 
the Dutch broke out which resulted in the 
subjugation of the province But the resistance 
offered was so strenuous that it cost 80 000 
lives and £20000000 to the Dutch It was 
only in 1908 that these people were complete- 
ly subjugated Naturally I found m the tense 
agile musculature and flaring looks of these 
Sumatran youths vestiges of the old fire 
Then followed a comic interlude to relieve 
the tension My friends explained how the 
boys were giving us an oral carica*ure of 
current politic® through brilliant dialogues 
in the cultured dialect of Central Java set 
against the boorish idiom of the unorthodox 
provinces I was reminded of a similar 
dialectal duel between the aristocratic Casti 
bans (of Madrid) and the upstart loud tongued 
Catalans (of Barcelona) which I had witnessed 
in a modern Spanish comedy while I was in 
Madrid The people of Central Java (Sore- 
akarta Jokjakarta area), consider themselves 
as the Aryas of Java enjoying the monopolv 
of all refinement and artistic tastes, and their 
superior airs were excellently rendered, to the 
great joy of the audience 

A Mauabiurata Dance 

I was convinced that the Javanese were 
born actors but I did not realise how great 
they were in dance till I witnessed the 
representation of the Brata joeda ( Bharata 
yuddha ) by these amateur dancers of the 
«choot Dancing is as natural to the Javanese 
as swimming to the swan I wonder who 
teaches them the extraordinary expressiveness 
in rhythmic gestures -dumb yet so much 
more eloquent than the loud rantings of our 
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modern theatrical dialogues. 1 The teacher^ 
so far as I could gather, was tradition So 
much the more reason for us Indians to 
enquire how old was that tradition and if it - 
emigrated from India along with those re- 
censions of the great Epics which were taken 
over to Indonesia by the early Indian 
colonists • 

The episode given to us by the boys was 
that of the fight between Kama and Ghafot- 
hacha during the fight of ICurnkshetra These 
boys who seemed so quiet and docile m 
ordinary life, were transformed with an 
epic grandeur, the moment they donned their 
traditional costumes of the Heroic Age On 
the one side Ghafotkaeba, the non Aryan • 
warrior with his wild and uncouth gestures, 
his violent methods of attack— an incarnation 
of brute force, on the other side Kama, the- 
Aryan hero, moving with grace and self- 
confidence restraining passion, calm and self- 
possessed, yet quick as lightning stunning - 
his adversary with one unerring blow- - 
without the least sign of cruelty disfiguring 
his noble visage— a very picture of chivalry 
and heroism standing out of the pages of 
the Mababharata The whole interpretation of 
our Great Epic through rhythm and dance 
in accompaniment to the highly suggestive 
Polynesian orchestra Oamelan overwhelmed! 
me with their conviction and verisimilitude 
I thanked my Javanese brother , these 
boy actors who are keeping np the 
great tradition of the dance commentary on 
our Epics How thankful should we Indians- 
be to our friends of Greater India for tbis 
unique contribution to our Mababbarata v - 
Throngnout the night - my first night spent m 
Java these dance rhythms whirled m my 
brain and I seemed to live again m the hoary 
heroic days of the Great Epics 
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A T ^ icnna Itabindranath Tagore Mr and 
Mrs Prasanta Chandra Mahahnobis and 
imself pat up at Hotel Imperial So 
far as 1 was concerned I feltless comfortable 
la this hotel than in any titter in Furope 
f'orae of my requirements were attended 


f -fi* kvddy Tha charges, too, were rather 

I have already said that on the way to 
J r0 n Pfaf Y ao Rabindranath 3 felt 
indisposed On reaching Vienna it was 
fonod that he had fever Professor Dr. 
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"Wenkebacb, the leading physician of the city, 
■was called in. He at once cancelled the 
Poet's lecturing engagements in Vienna for 
the time being and strongly advised him not 
■to visit Poland and Rnssia in his weak state 
of health. So the visit to Russia was 
-definitely given up. When he was at Berlin 
an invitation had come from Russia to him 
^nd his party, eight persons in all, including 
myself, to visit and tour in Russia, which 
•was accepted. Passports had been obtained 
•for the purpose from the British Consulate 
at Prague. As the Poet had to omit Russia 
■from his tour programme, I, too, had to 
■forego the advantage of seeing that most 
interesting country. I ought to add that, 
-even if the Poet had not fallen ill, my own 
illness, which followed in the course of a few 
■days, would have prevented me from continu- 
ing my travels. 

Dr. Weubebach is not a mere physician. 
He is a man of wide culture, as his conver- 
sation showed He is a good conversationalist 
In fact, he used to spend so much time in 
■talk with the Poet that if one did not know 
■that he was a physician having a most 
-extensive practice, one would take him to be a 
man who did not know what to do with his 
abundant leisure. He is verging on seventy but 
looks younger. He confessed that he had been 
■successful in his profession, but said ho 
■would have liked to be a poet, to have the 
■vision of the good, the true and the beautiful. 
He added that his own desire had been to 
some extent realised in the person of a son 
■of his who was an artist, a sculptor. “He 
bas prepared a bust of myself,” the doctor 
"told us, adding humorously, "Even my wife 
-says it is good !” "When the conversation 
fumed on the fame and pecuniary rewards 
of poets, Rabindranath said : “Poets should 
not have two rewards for one achievement.” 
1 am sorry I do not remember his exact 
words. But if I am Dot mistaken, I under- 
stood him at the time to mean that a 
poet’s "vision” being in itself a sufficient 
blessing and reward, he need not feel 
-dissatisfied if he had no fame or pecuniary 
re ward. Similar dicta, though falling from 
Rabindranath’s lips only as casual remarks 
in tie course of ordinary conversation, 
impressed Dr. Wenkebach very much, 
■leading him to dwell on the Foet’s 
power of saying things of “tremendous 
significance” in the course of ordinary con- 
versation. 

One day Dr. Wenkebach gave the Poet 


a comparatively big dose of some strong 
medicine, and expected that it would weaken 
him. But to his surprise, he found the next 
day that, though the medicine had produced 
its desired efiect, it had not weakened him 
at all. So he thought the Poet’s physique 
to be exceptionally strong. This gladdened us 
all. 

I wanted to consult this eminent medical 
authority to get cured of my night sweat. 
He told me not to go to his clinic, as there 
was a long waiting list of patients there. 
If my name were put down at the bottom of 
the list, I might, he said, leave Vienna before 
my turn came , and if my name were in- 
terpolated somewhere near the top, the 
other people would get angry ! So he 
promised to examine me at the hotel some 
day. And this he did, and prescribed some 
pills, though he could not find out the 
cause of my illness, ne asked me many 
questions, two of which were, “Have you 
any worries ?” and “Are you homesick ?” ! 
Ho said my internal organs were perfectly 
souod.but advised me to return home early. If I 
wanted to remain longer m Europe, I should 
in his opinion, spend the time in the south 
of France or in some other region where 
the climate was nnld I said I had friends 
in Geneva, not in the south of France. So 
he agreed to my going back to Geneva. 

For an aural defect I consulted Dr. 
Neumann, who is the greatest throat, ear 
and nose specialist in Vienna. On the first 
day, when he had done what he had to do for 
my right ear, he suddenly thrust a lozenge into 
my mouth ’ I at first thought, was it part of 
the treatment? But when immediately after- 
wards he did the same to Mr. Prasanta 
Mafialanobis, who had taken me to his clinic, 
I understood it was perhaps meant to con- 
sole me for the trouble (') he had given me! 
I was amused to learn afterwards from 
Rabindranath that when he went to the 
doctor’s clinic for treatment, he, too, was 
consoled (’) like a child in the same manner. 

There are in Vienna 38 clinics for ear, 
nose and throat troubles. We heard this 
from Dr. Neumann when he came to our 
hotel to see Rabindranath at his request 
When the Poet told him how he bad in yonth 
injured his vocal organs by excessive 
strain, the^ doctor said he had a class for 
teaching “voice production” or “logopedy”, 
as he called it; and if Mr. Mabalanobis 
would go there for a few days, he might 
learn the method and tell the poet what to 
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do , —that would help him to avoid injuring 
his vocal organs in future So one morning 
Mr Hahalanobis and myself went to Dr 
Neumann’s clinic where one of his assistants 
was treatmg patients There was, however 
no logopedy class that day But we found 
some very interesting cases there One 
elderly man of about 50 had to have his 
vocal organs removed some tune ago owing 
to some disease Artificial organs were sub 
stituted for these and he was being taught 
to speak with the help of these organs He 
had begun with uttering single syllables and 
ii lme of onr Tts,t was able to utter six 
syllables at a stretch, and then gasped His 
vernacular was German but he knew 
inglish also. He spoke a few words to us m 
Jiogiish Dr Neumann’s assistant told us 
that in course of time this patient would be 
awe to otter comparatively longer sentences 
Another very interesting case was that of a 

family 0 f g 70 boys aU of whom cou]d 

not pronounce the r sound but made a 
"'>> ■;»»? instead The eldest boy was 
7mnsesl about 2 Their lather 
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cured of this defect. The last case we saw 
was that of a young woman who also was 
very healthy but naturally spoke 10 a husky 
voice She also was being gradually cured. 
I mention these cases to show that in Europe 
people do not resign themselves to fate but 
try to find remedies for what we in India 
consider incurable or irremediable 

It was in Vienna for the first time in 
Europe that I saw m the streets and public 
gardens children who were comparatively 
anaemic and thin, though even they were 
healthier than the generality of Radian 
children In Vienna, too for the first time 
in Europe I found beggars in the streets. 
They all had cylindrical tin boxes with a 
slot at the top and with a piece of paper 
attached to the side describing the charitable 
object for which money was wanted It is 
possible that some at least of these men 
and women were making collections for 
charitable objects One collector of small 
donations for an institution for the 
bund, a Catholic priest, came to onr 
hotel also A waiter bore testimony to his 
bona fides 

Among the countries m Enropn through 
which I passed Austria seems to hare suffered 
most from the world war It basbccn dismem- 
bered and is at present a small state But signs 
l°, J„ w “ 8 realness and magnificence 
In fact, of all the towns 
a mn in Europe, Vienna seemed to me 
H! k T beautiful Pans not ezcepted Mr 
S had Be ™ 11 Wore, and so ho 
' d i m lound Bing Strasse, the 
made fe!. P " b l ° thoroughfare with its three 
Sd fen. t 0l0 . r ° lher retucular traffic 
two ™^i 5°° ,pa ? s 18 magnificent The 

avenues * ootpa ^® are bordered by 

by beds of t ff eS a ° d il 10 trees &re encircled 

growing 
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oi the "royal family *, lor, before it coaid be 
completed, the great world war broke out I 
went inside only one of the palaces, the 
Belvedere. With its terraced gardens, foun- 
tains and small artificial lakes, and the 
large paintings hung on the walls of its 
numerous rooms and halls, it lookq grand 
even in its present untenanted condition 
The art galleries, I was told, have been 
denuded of some of the best paintings as 
the result of Austria’s defeat in the war. 
Still, what remain make them worth a 
visit The buildings in which the works of 
art are housed are very beautiful. Their interior 
showed of what costly materials they were 
built. The parliament house has an imposing 
frontage. I have no mind to describe one 
by odo all the edifices I saw, nor did I see 
all of them. But I must refer here to the 
University. It provides for studies in all 
faculties. Medical education here, I was told, 
was particularly excellent. I calculated when 
I was at Vienna that an Indian stndent could 
get education there by spending Rs. 120 to Rs. 
150 per month. There is only one difficulty, 
that of language. But German can be learnt 
in a few months. I have always thought 
that some of our students should go to 
the best continental universities. This has 
now become imperative and a point of 
honour with us, owing to the outbreak o! 
colourphobia in an almost epidemic form in 
Edinburgh. During my outward voyage to 
Europe, a senior I. M. S. officer who was a 
fellow-traveller on board the Ptlsm, told me 
that he was goiDg to Vienna for study ia 
order to specialize in diseases of the ear, 
nose and throat I inferred therefrom that 
Vienna wae probably the best centre of 
education for that Liud of specialization. What 
I saw there in the very largo buildings in which 
the clinics were situated, confirmed my 
impression. One Sunday morning. Hr. and 
Mrs. Mahalanobls and myself went out to see 
some o! the best cathedrals. As none of us 
know German, we had no mind to listen to the 
divine services ; we wanted only to see the 
exterior and interior ol the buildings, observe 
how tho services were conducted and listen 
to the music. What we saw was certainly 
impressive. But we found that in every 
one of these places of worship, where the 
worshippers were Roman Catholics, the 
attendance was very poor. 

One evening we four Bengalis in the 
Imperial Hotel fell to talking of the early 
days of the anti-partition agitation in Bengal. 


It was a fascinating story which Rabindraaeth 
told of those days of unparalleled enthusiasm. 
I was then in Allahabad, and could not 
therefore take part in the movement before 
April 1908, when I came back to Bengal. 
At the time when we were engaged in 
conversation it did not strike any of us that 
it was the 30th of Asicin and 10th of October, 
the Ralhi-bandhand&j.Qn which our thoughts 
had accidentally reverted to the first stage 
of the anti-partition movement; it struck mo 
some days afterwards. 

One day a young man came from Hangary 
to the hotel to invito the Poet on behalf of 
the citizens of Badapesth to visit that city 
and lecture there. Dr. Wenfeebach did not 
allow him to see Rabindranath, hut told him 
himself that the Poet’s health was such that 
nothing definite conld be said. In Vienna 
itself the cancellation of the Poet’s first 
engagement, for which Dr. Wenkebach took 
the entire responsibility of his own accord, 
caused keen and widespread disappointment. 
The Poet was able to lecture there subse- 
quently, and also to visit Budapesth, where, 

I learnt at Geneva, he received an ovation 
oriental in its warmth and magnificence. The 
Hungarians, being of Asiatic extraction, 
claimed him as their own. 

The time came at length for me to return 
to Geneva. I left Vienna one day at about 7 
in the evening and reached Geneva the next 
day after 9 o’clock at night. Mr. Mahalanobls 
came to see me off at Vienna station and 
gave the conductor of the train five shillings 
from me to give me a cup of cocoa in the 
train next morning and some mineral water. 
He did so, but when at Zurich at midday I 
bad to leave the Vienna train and board 
another, he told me that those five shillings 
were his tip and that I owed him three 
shillings for the cup of cocoa aud one small 
bottle of mineral water! I gave him what he 
■wanted, not feeling disposed to haggle with 
that specimen of humanity. 

I have already said that I reached Zurich 
at midday. Very early in the morning the 
same day I had seen for the first time in my 
life snow falling. In the dim light of dawn I 
saw that the hill-sides were white. T7hen it 
became clearer, I found that the branches 
of the pine trees also looked white. It then 
occurred to me that it might have snowed 
during the night Bat as it was only the latter 
part of October, I could not be quite sure that 
it really had. But when the train stopped 
at a station named St Anton-am-Alleberg, I 
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taVen as a specimen of the educated Chinese place was sandy and very h? 4 1 f ® 11 , 

His pronunciation was such that it was thirsty But though I repeatedly ashed the 
difficult to mate out what he said men at the restaurant car to give me some 
Bat perhaps there are people in China whose lemonade and ice, they simply promised Dot 
knowledge of the history of India is like never brought me any to my carriage w ere 
his At one of the intermediate ports, on it not for the kindness and courtesy ot a 
the African coast, a Bombay Mnsalman panda of the Rameswaram temple, who had 
trader came on board with carpets, Ac. come to take pilgrims to the temple, 1 
I enjoyed a talk with him in Urdu for some shonld have had to go without any drink for 
minutes I learnt from him that he had left hours His name is Motiram He brought 


home 12 years ago and was not inclined 
to visit India again I have neither father 
dot mother in India’ said he “I have 
married here, and have had children There 
is British rale there, too, in India. Where 
is happiness to be found on earth ?” That 
was the gist of what he said in IJrdn 

At long last, I arrived at Colombo 
It wa« still quite dart when I got up from 


to me an aerated waters man, who served 
me all along the journey to Madras Even 
the first class carriages in the train to 
Madras are qmte ramshackle , the jolting is 
terrible For hours the train passes through 
a sandy region So the passengers’ dress 
bodies, luggage and even their nostrils, 
throats, lungs and stomach get dusty ' One 
had to pull up the window panes But then 


bed in the small hours of the mornmg of tbe compartments became very hot m spite 


the 23rd November and saw the rows of 
lights in Colombo harbour at some distance 
At the suggestion of Mr Mabalanobis I had 
written to Mr Smnatamby of H M 
Customs at Colombo to kindly meet me on 
board He did so as soon as it was 
possible, for which 1 thanked him There 
was no delay or trouble at tbe Customs 
office I found Mr Mamndrabhushau Gupta 
art teacher, Ananda College, waiting for me 
there As arranged bv him, I -was taken to 
the residence of Mr Bhupendranath Basn of 
the Spinning and Weaving Mills With 
the utmost cordiality he and Mrs Basu 
did everything possible to make me 
comfortable I felt quite at home with them 


of tbe fans This was in the last week of 
November I do not know how it is like in 
summer. I have forgotten to say that 
though I had reserved my berth from 
Colombo through Messrs Thomas Cook and 
Son and paid for a telegram to Dhanuskodi 
station which I knew had reached it in 
time, the railway guard or some such officer 
was quite indifferent to enquiries as to where 
my berth was He said he did not know 
The customs inspection ou the steamer, 
conducted by Indian officials tbe guard’s 
indifference, the restaurant car men’s in- 
attention to my needs— all told me plainly 
that I had indeed come back to my mother- 
land, an mtlander there It was through 


™ ft ha ™r.i 0t -rei Q 7 n T V 1 ® C0 ' Qllesy of a lower railway official that 

before we reef. When T 1.» j got i berth At Madura Mr Bankirn 

Chandra Bay, Engineer, kindly came to the 
train with rice, tlal vegetable currie®, sweets, 
etc I felt very grateful to him I halted 
for a day at Madras with Mr H Bose who 
is related to me He and his family were 

IZl J lnd lu ? J reached Calcutta on the 
30th November last. 

I beg my readers to excuse 


beforo we met. When I left Colombo after 
three days’ stay with them and their 
two dear little babies, it was with a sad 
feeling ns if I was leaving behind those whom 
I had known and loved all their lives 
The train from Colombo goes as far as 
Talai Mannar station Passengers to India 
then cross over to Dhatmskodi in a steamer 
The customs inspection on this steamer was 





OUR STUDENTS’. INTERESTS 


T HIS is the season when the University 
examination xcsults are declared in 
almost all provinces of India, and there 
is much sighing, wailing and breaking of 
hearts. A stady of the “popular” news- 
papers on the subject might make even a 
cynic langh, were it not for the fact that a 
tragic element is mingled with the thing 
Many students and even guardians, in their 
ignorance, take the utterances of the daily 
papers — especially their favourite one, as 
Gospel troth. The tactics of these academic 
agitators is curiously alike everywhere • first a 
massacre of the innocents (this 1st he hackneyed 
phrase for the occasion) is recklessly pre- 
dicted or evon asserted dishonestly in defiance 
of troth after the publication of* the results , 
the' entire blame for the failure is thrown 
upon the University. The questions were too 
long or too stiff, the examiners wero a set of 
butchers, or the Syndics were heartless out- 
siders without any interest in the colleges,— 
these are the favourite allegations. In 
addition, variety was added to tho tale this 
year by a malicious attack upon Prof. 
Jadnnath Sarkar, the first Indian tcacher- 
. Vice-chancellor in the history of the Calcutta 
University, becauso in this his first year 
the Matriculation pass percenta^o fell by 3 
{from 57 in 192G to 51 in 1927), though in 
tho time of his predecessor Sir Ewart 
Greaves of hallowed memory and the “students’ 
true friend,” tho Matriculation percentage 
had been brought down Jrom 71.5 to 57— a 
drop of 145 per cent, in one year. 

This personal issue was probably designed 
to blind tho Bengal public to the realinward-' 
ness of our student problem -That problem 
is independent of , personality and province. 
It is a question of general all-India concern. 
Why do onr boys fail in examinations in 
such large numbers ? 

_ Itmu3t bo obvious that our affiliating univer- 
sities only examine or test candidates who have 
been taught by quite n different agency, namely, 
the schools and colleges, not one of which 
is financed or conducted by the university. 
The quality of tho teaching in theso 
institutions must decisively influence the 
11 * 


result of the exami nation, unless . tho 
examination is to be reduced to a mockery. ‘ 

* And th9 quality of the teaching depends 
entirely upon the teachers’ pay, social standing 
and keenness for their work. Nothing can alter 
this law of Nature, though a University, if.it 
is so ill-advised, can cook the figures that 
it publishes as "success” iu its examinations. 

In Bengal, the lot of the High School teachers 
has been growing worse year by year. They 
are underpaid, overworked, driven to. eke out 
their scanty salaries (usually Rs. 25 to 35) 
by sweating as private tutors, and are p brow- 
beaten by “Management Committees" or 
private proprietors of schools. As the 
result of the fondqess^ of school-managers 
to appoint only the “16west bidder” as a 
teacher, Macaulay’s remark about Eogbnd a 
century ago has been verified hero, and “tho only 
qualification of a schoolmaster is that he is 
unfit for any other profession ” (Speech in 
tho House, of Commons). 

Even where competent teachers have been 
secured, they are sometimes irregularly 
paid oi under-paid. Unless , tho guardians 
of onr boys set themselves to reform 
this state of things, how can they expect 
better results ? If we sow tares, we 
cannot reap wheat. The .majority of 
our college lecturers and demonstrators 
are hirdly better off ; their pay is better — 
Blightly better, but their wants _ are greator, 
and their statns is as low, their tenure as ’ 
insecure as that of the school-masters. « 

Tho evil is aggravated by the vidious 
practico that has crept into many of onr 
educational institutions of cheapening expendi- 
ture and attracting pupils to the utmost, 
regardless of all other .considerations. Class 
promotions are given and boys sent up for 
the University examinations, withont any 
testing of their fitness. In many . places no 
“test-examination” is held, and in several it 
is a sham, — every student who can pay his 
fees is sent, up for_ the examinations. The 
worst offenders in this matter are some large 
institutions with - unmanageable roll-strength 
and a very .easily manageable conscience. 
They do not weed oat tho unfit before sending 
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up candidates for the university Nothing can 
be more harmful to the true interests of our 
boys than this, policy It keeps tho student 
m a fools paradise year after year and 
leaves his rude awakening when it is too 
late to the axe of the university examiner 
It is so convenient all the anger of the 
disappointed student or his father is directed 
against the University while the mercenary 
school or college continues to pile up fees 
from the deluded students a s abundantly as 
before 

If a boy is told his special defect very early 
m Ins school course he can try to improve 
himself by doing extra woik in that subject 
(or book) and his people can keep a special 
watch on him by periodically marking his 
progress Reform is easy at the initial stage 
before the hoy s particular defect has been 
hardened into incurability by years of 
neglect and ignorance of the defect But 
if on tho other hand he is promoted to 
a higher class as a matter of course the 
opportunity of early reform is lost and the 
incentive to greater exertion is never kindled 
Youth has a wonderful capacity for expansion 
and self reform if only we can make an appeal 
t° it »“ tl io proper time and way and gmdo 
M efforts Our mercenary schools and 
colleges do their best to kill this capacity 
because they keep our boys in the dark about 
their own merits and demerits and never 
rouse them to superior exertions on a 
definite line under the teacher s eyes Is 
educational improvement possible if college 
exercises are mot made a reality ? 

In scientific subjects practical work is 
scamped or even avoided in several msti 
tution* For example Botany i S taught 
without microscopes ' How can boys taught (?) 
in such money piling shops pass even the 
Intermediate Exam nation in Science? 

... The W .? Kt , of 0Dr student popula 

tion -are the political leaders who have been 

shrewdly exploiting the noble patriotism of out 
young men by turning^ them by the thousand 


into unpaid servants for their personal 
glonficition or nmbiti n Wohavo noticed that 
for several months bJoro the Council elec 
tion3 of llPo and the Municipal elections 
early m 1937 in every ward of Calcutta the 
students brigade was drilled organised 
and put under requisition by designing 
political candidates of ono particular party 
They canvassed for tho “leader , they 
organised his meetings thoy packed every 
public gathering jn order to shout down his 
rivals thoy distributed his pamphlets tl oy 
swelled his streot processions Then on tho 
election day early in tho morning the boys 
brigades were let loose on tho town - they 
took tho voters to the poll they crowded 
round the polling stations all tho day 
shouting fighting for tho voters hurrahing 
Jai Jai 1 and at the close .of the voting 
they led their chiefs victorious processioa 
through the streets making night hideous. 
When did these blind tools of ambitious 
and unscrupulous polit cians get any time to 
prepare for their examinations i 

Tim popular literature cinemas and stage 
t 0 h ®t,R da T k tea , ch that self «ndalffcnco- 
Hj! gr K ltl 5 Ca ,6a ot our animal impulses— is 
ra h,f l heal r ® x P reS3 /°n of manhood and 
the mark of true freedom Youth fed on 

or mtnfVn ,nc ? pable ® f any earnest effort 
or mental discipline —the two sme qua non 
of success in student life as recognised m 

33 WG ,\r ln , the Universities 
The inevitable result is what we «=ee 

or irr;, No Jaseler * « Umvewty 

can make it otherwise 

These are Ihe fads known to ever? 
S™ 1 '' 4 " , Let the guardians of ou 
hnv« e «M k i wbo th0 reaI en emies of our 
boys are however much they might camou 

radni?^ ? es,8 “ s under a plethora of words 
40 cofmt, T '“‘ i a sl « e dr W » [ below 
eatini , Tbe disease that is 

Drawee*? | V K laIs ?" r J° ulh ls tbero 
Uare we apply the remedy— or even propose 
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Some Indians and European Women well as man 

T ”5,"> tho 

contnbnted ,o lu: f a,e. ^ 'ft S tSii 
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to Europe with tier husband. who met rigidly moral, 
professional women, hut who returned ttf India 
and wrote the same old Btory— “European women 
are immoral”. Then I on e met a Muslim 
missionary who. after a month in Germany, said 
to me. "All European women are prostitutes.” 

She records other similar false slanders 
of European women in general, and observes: — 

l ean think of a number of Indians who have 
rt udied in Europe who have known other than 
"women of loose characters ” There is a croup 
connected with the National Muslim University of 
Delhi. TVre are men from Madras and from the 
State of Hyderabad. There are some from Bengal. 
They have come into the same citv and samo 
environment as other Indians—bnt they seem to 
have chosen different kinds of women as thmr 
friends, than did so many others who poison the 
Indian public with their accumulated "wisdom” 
from Europe. 

If loose men come to Europe looking for ’looso 
women.” they will find them. If there were but 
one m all Europe, they would find her. But that 
is no reflection upon Europe, and none upon tho 
woman— it is a reflection upon the man to whom 
this is the coal of seeking. 


PertTand Russell on Chiaa 
Tn reviewing a new edition of Bertrand 
Russell's "book on “The Problem of China”. 
Rev. Dr. N. Macnicol writes in The National 
Christian Council Ncvieic:— 


instincts acd prejudices than of the mind of Christ. 
This is what in Mr. Bussell’s book gives one to 
think, and the book is woitli reading by us all if 
it . does so Can we giro India and China Christ 
without giving these lands those wrappings of 
’civilisation' within winch the West has through 
the centuries enwrapped ilis message? 


Sankara and the Purification of Temples 
Mr. T. L. Vaswani says in The Kalpata : — • 
Of Sn Sankara I thought this morning, and I 
said with a heart-ache: — ”0 that Sankara were 
reincarnated in these days to save Hinduism and 
make it a lifting power in our national life. — 
make it wo rid- dynamic.” 

For. Hinduism lies wounded today in the house 
of its own priests. Many of the Hindu temples in 
Sind alas’ havo fallen in the hands of drunkards 
and debauchees Who will turn them out and 
bring back tho Loid? Who will release the 
maiu/irs from the Dark Powers and bring back 
the White Ones ? The little town of Old Sukkur, 
where I write these words, has set a noble example 
by starting a movement for tho Reform „ of 
Mandirs The watchword of the movement is: — 
‘ litrify (he Temples ' ” Today Old Sukkur is 
engaged in a holy strugglo to rescue a temple 
from the hands ot a bawa who has usurped it in 
defiance of tho Punchayat’s decision and public 
opinion. Old Sukkur is fighting a noble fight for 
public morality and Hindu Dharma. 


Sir. Russell believes, he tells us. that all politics 
are inspired by a Kticnics devil. It is not sur- 
prising, in these circumstances, that the politics 
of Great Bntam, of America, and Of, Japan in 
China come under bis unqualified condemnation. 
America, having more than any other nation taken 
China under her tutelage, comes especially — cot so 
much on account of her crimes as on account of 
her virtues — under his lash. His point of view in 
regard to China m-a-tii the Western or West- 
ernised peoples mav be indicated by what he .says 
of America’s attitude, ‘The Chinese have a civilisa- 
tion and a national temperament in many ways 
superior to those of white men. A few Europeans 
ultimately discover this, but Americans never do. 
They remain always missionaries— not of Christ- 
ianity. though they often think that is what they 
are preachmg, but of Americanism.. What is 
Ampjjttuusn}.?. '‘Clean. Using,, clean, thinking and .. 
rep,” I think an American would reply. If the 
American irfinenco prevailed, it would no doubt, 
bv means of hygiene, save the. lives of many 
Chinamen, but would at the same time make them 
not worth raving. It cannot, therefore be regarded 
as wholly and absolutely satisfactory’ (p- 221). 

. These are unjust words. It may be added— 
for America’s comfort— that Mr. Russell give3 
‘pre-eminence in evildoins’ to Great Britain. The 
interest of the passage quoted is in the suggestion 
that it gives us that Western lands are m grave 
danger ot being messengers — even in the rose of 
the. Christian missionary— of a very diluted 
Christianity, a religion that may be .more the 
product, . of our own inherited dispositions and 


Mahatma Gandhi on Sister Niredita 

Commenting on tho passage in Young 
India whero Sister'Nivedita is spoken of as a 
“volatile person” and “the splendour that 
surrounded her” is referred to, the Vedanta 
Kesari observes — 

The above remarks give a very false idea of 
the illustrious Sister, and do great wrong to her 
memory. We do not question the sincerity with 
which Mahatma Gandhi gives expression to his ' 
thoughts. But for the sake of Truth we must 
point out that ho has got an altogether wrong 
impression of tho great soul that lived aud died 
for the cause of India Mahatma Gandlu saw very' 
little of the real Sister Nivedita. And it is no 
wonder that insufficient knowledge..* that is always, 
"dangerous,” would create a great misunderstand- 
ing 

Mahatma Gandhi evidently saw the Sister at the 
American Consulate in Chownnghee, where she 
was temporarily .staying as the guest of some of 
her American friends who came to visit India 
about the time he met her. Neither the mansion 
nor the splendour with which he -was taken 
aback were Nivedita’s. Her usual “mansion” was a 
small, old house in a lane in a humble quarter of 
Northern Calcutta, where, to quote the words of 
an Laclisli friend, she "preferred an ascetic life 
to the comforts and luxuries of her Western 
home. And the ’ splendour” that used to sur- 
round her usually at tho small girls’ school con- 
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dueled Is her came as a surprise to many of her 
visitors Thus desenbes one of 1 cr ladv students 
in i short sketch on the Sifter- The schoo 1 ouse 
is rar from terns healthy or well ventilated The 
rooms are small and the roof very low Dorms 
the summer (when the school remains dosed) the 
rooms ect so hot that half an hours stay there 
will make the head ache There was no fan hunt: 
m Wived has room She always used to have a 
knSL f 3 n , aboul her The small compartment 
. to her she decorated accord ncr to her 
Host of the day she Used to stay in 
tnat room buned in her work’ 

At the express wish of her Master Swami 
^vekananda Nivedita dedicated he-self to the 
tnnfi^n Kc ^? 0 ^ kho os °d *o spend some 
tunc m teaching the girls But the major portion 
W f l,3d t0 * 0 devo , ted <0 litci ary work 
lh^M i ke ?« f0r «.l na S tami ? Kthe Sl -hool Sometimes 
ttM nl t0 Pass through great economic difficul 
ties Oa all such occasions the first thm" slm 
u»c<l lo do to to cot short hot very SmiK 
personal expenses She would deny KeifoiS! 
t re hare necessities of life. And as the result of 
’(h' 3 hsidhiip she otten suffered greatly n healtn 
to those who knew and could appreciate the storv 
Of her se Imposed and life-ions penanSi NivcdS 
"ns the w „.,5 S 
hcr a “ J a o& ana Qae h° m,p d devotion To call 
,'olatile person is not only to misundpr- 

h" hut also to dishonour her WcS 

mernor- \\ e do not know who is really res non si 

? tores vfm “ihV. aSSiI?' «ho coirbwed 
loan ned self «acnl cire tn^ Ilf - l"i n, r„h ndly 
ft Mini. Men in the mifcr » R mfcct brahma 
Undciro's, there w .,««*?/ hcr •,*«*»«* and 
that tn cl t t< teamed' m litant” 0 **? her fharactcr 
oaebe mcMcd ■meet: hor «ra 1 

*n crrcncter with her hn »«£3 ds .T l 'hont facing 
Ho U ret i f her wd \h° ^erthat alter lcirg 
, di«acroorarct with ho? llC ln’tT 6Cmo U* n 
t * Nmf,» a JlrMt a s J cw S&S*^** 
to l tew It A fVrths fltS? ^ CT ? r rrtTi'ostd 


But to one once admitted to her friendship she 
would open her heart and give herself without 
any reserve Ofttn after an apparent d sagreement 
there would come a great understanding and ono 
could feel that no kinder heat ted woman ever 
1 reathed It was not given to all as has been 
the ease with Mahatma Gandhi to fully discover 
'the ineshanstiblo mine of gold” that Sister 
Nivedita really was Why it was so seems to be 
bey ond the comprehension of ordinary mortals 


Nepal Government Railway^ 

Wo read in Indian and Eastern Engtmct 
Tlio Nepal Government Railways have just 
appointed as their Chief Mechanical Engineer Mr 
ii bt John Sanderson who holds tho same post 
for the whole of Messrs Martin & Cos light 
Itailways Mr Sanderson has lust completed 
various appointments of railway staff for tie 
Nepal Government and leaves India for Ilomcby 
the Anchor Brockkbank S S Elysia from 
Bombay on June 5tb 


It would have been better jf tho Nepal 
Government bad been able to employ an 
entirely Indian stall for its railways Perhaps 
Nepali young men aro in training for all 


Hindu Pantheism 

Tho editor of Prabnild/ia Bhaiah obsotves 

Prof Radhal rishnan s defence of wtat is 
hne Cra i!o m n m.n t0Cd i“? Hindu ranUiei<m is' very 
bou-ht^ tJfJ’Hi® r) . Rllt w k»mk that tho Ilmdu 
c! ancter nf ,ifJ% t0 enirl,as r, e ,he transcendent 
but is hvnn i Su , pr f rae I e **■»« *ho world 
adm fs th,°f^l" n3 ° ct m ,f , Hindu thought 
admitfut" nf vl immanence of Qod is a fact 

which 5 W c 1heie ls 110,1 ,DK 

revM rd m ?L ‘i* ly 9 cd Oc<i is moro fully 
Wo think Ihein M S 2E5!ii lhan m tf 0 lnor K anlc e,c ' 

Fvcn?fJo ( ?o 3 f 0! H C ^ asr , c ^ t °f the question 

revelation m differences in Divine 

docs not h<vI\Tnn ir , lcras H 1 l ECQ _ ethical endeavour 
tint evervtW H. pC5Slble ., The Hindu outlool 
to morel ^rfeft on d w e ? rca,ost incentive 

that a thm^nl °?i „ r ,bo liman docs not forget 
behind its ramp ' a * r>Pears is not Divine but that 
lint rnan and fliat bv°tV^l^ e ! abld ! 3 V'° pcrfect 
of / is ou-n 53/ h« 'he limitations 

rerceive Brahmin cl , lt of wisdom to 

iy struggle to break tl?A T » ew » ma K cs man constant 
desire that bind° him re d 1 of ,CT1Qra nco nnd 
*« c o every moment m ow 7. ' ,S 1 0D and t0 
spiritual rerccrtmn i ^ llCKllt of superior 
mse drones in the nilmn L ot V e S c ‘ IsatJ ’ to rcc° c 
in mo Ihvino iramfestaticn in tlncg 3 
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It may be useful to mention here that iu the 
contract of the newly formed company, which has 
taken over the German State Hallways and is 
managing them as commercial concerns, the 
follow ing clause appears _ 

"The rights of supervision and control of the 
operation and tariffs of the Railways reserved to 
the Government by the present law shall never bo 
so exercised bv the oovernment as to prevent tlio 
Company eannDg a net revenue adequate to secure 
the regular payment ot interest and sinking fund 
on the bonds and the preference shares.” 

A railway or railways of a country are the arteries 
of trade andindastries^iud the tlowoE traffic through 
them should be even and continuous and this can 
only bo done if the manag ment is efficient and the 
rates and fares are reasonable. Interference and 
control of Legislature over Railways of a countiy 
are essential so long as thev are in public interests, 
and do Dot tie the hands of the managers too tight- 
ly, whether tho railways aro company-owned or 
state-owned. But when the railways are state- 
owned tho Legislature in a democratic country 
is naturally responsible both for efficiency ia 
management any for their finances . and they are 
xv.v'C®re&. \t> vaa \*wt. \W wxVtfcj sA yisWcs. 
and the charges to tho public are fair and reason- 
able If theso can bo attained by state railways, 
which are already there, it is well and good, but 
if company ownership, of a purely Indian character, 
ran at any time develop and purchase the Indian 
State Rad ways and givo efficient service and cheap 
rates and fares it would bo still better because 
it would make the Indian people more enterprising 
and self-reliant, so long 33 such companies do not 
•ask for any subsidy ftora the Government either 
>n the shop of free gift of land or a gaaranteo 
of minmum dividend. 


The Olympic Games 

The Volunteer writes: — 

The. Olympic Games.— Next year in Jnlv the 
Olympic games w 11 bo held in Amastcrdam. Fifty- 
five nations of the world are to take part in these 
international trials of progress in physical culture, 
games, athletics and sports. Germany is making 
great preparations to make a success at the games. 
The German Government ha3 sanctioned £ 7.000 
this year and £ 15.000 will be received next 
year. Sho is trying to pnt in a large number of 
candidates— 310— as against about 250 to 300 
from Great Britain. This is the first tune after 
the War that Germany enters tho field. Tho 
Stadmm at Amasterdam which has already cost 
£ 40,000 will be comple'ed bv January 1928. 
Separate Uoekev and foot-ball grounds and a 
splendid Cycle Track are also neanng completion. 

In 1932 tho Olympic games are to be held at 
1-os Angeles, California, in the United States of 
America. One million Dollars already have been 
spent for the building of the stadium. The 
American Representative to the International 
Olympic Conference has offered to provide a ship 
to carry competitors from Europe to the place 
of the Games. 

Africa* Games Africa is also taking up 
organised physical culture m a remarkable manner. 


Affican _0ame3 aro Ho l*o held in 1929 in 
Alexandria for the first lime. King Fuad who is 
at the head of the scheme lias subscribed £ 3.000 
and the City of Alexandria £ 10.000. If this first 
attempt succeeds the African Games will soon 
C0I ne to the level of the Olympic Games. 

llow much money the India Government, wo 
wo nder. is spending for such purposes or for tho 
ma tter of that even for physical culture in the 
country itself? 


“Gospel Ethics” * 

Mr. Mahcsh Chandra Ghosh writes in 
thfj Vcdic Magaune — 

Here and there wo find good moral precepts in 
1D the Gospels. But the general level of Biblical 
m0 rality is very low. Morality is valued not for 
it3 intrinsic worth but for what is supposed to lie 
its commercial success. Gospel morality is an 
afl.nr of rewards and punishments. 

T<b Vug, ivnnrv'w *uj xfutftnrg 

passages from tho Gospels, aud obsorves:— ; 

Thus wo see that ‘reward’ occupies a prominent 
phico in the Gospel morality 

Avoidance of punishment is, aecoiding to Jesus 
a correlative spring of action Wc are to do good 
or not to do evil, for othei wiso wo shall be 
punished 

He gives oxamplcs in support of his re- 
mark, and says — 

It is useless multiplying examples The whoW 
of the Bible is permeated by this idea of reward 
and punishment. What is called Dharnia in 
Indian Philosophy is also a religion of reward and 
punishment , but it is meant only for those who 
ar? on a lower level and have no higher ideal. 
j)!tanm leads to heaven but not to Moksha 
(salvation) Those who have risen to a higher 
level have condemned it in unequivocal terms. 

In the Mahabharata we find the following verse: — 
pharma-vamjyako hino jaghany o dharmayavadmam, 
jia dharma-phalamapnoti yo dharmam deedhunu- 
. ccbati. 

imong the professors of virtue, the vilest and 
most despicable is he who is a virtue-merchant. 
Results of virtue w ill never accrue to him who 
wi-lifs _ to milk Iho ‘virtue cow’. Vana-Parva 
oJCXI. 5. 

lie quotes other similar sayings from tho 
Hindu scriptures, and concludes : 

Biblical morality is purely mercantile : it is a 
system of Barter— an * Arf of Ira /ticking' (emporiko 
tpchne- Eutfiyphro. 14), to borrow the fine phrase 
of Plato, who uses it tcv condemn the the religion 
of give and take. This sort of morality has, 
hpwever, merits of its own. All men are Dot on 
lh c sani£ level 0 f spirituality and thedughest 
f 0 rm ot morality will never satisfy those who aie 
on a JP TTer ' CTe I or have been trained to remain 
so- Theso men will appreciate the precepts of 
JeSns. 
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Nature and Hen M Kashmir 
Mr* Margaret E Cousins writes in 
Stndharma 

It is a strange thing that in this land where 
Nature wears her loveliest robes embroidered with 
the most lavifli flowers foliage and nun under 
her ermine cape— her snow clad mountain range— 
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adapted for collecting nnd carrying filth and 

^ S Reccnt investigations have established without 
a doubt the fad that flies carry many genua ot 
tvphoid fever tuberculosis cholera infantum 
dysentery and probably many other diseases 
It has been estimated that every fly carries 
about with him most of the tune m or upon ms 
body about a quarter of a million bacilli aim 


with her jewels cf sparkling waters and ruby scatters tbv.se wherever ho goes The germs arc 
sunsets and diamond headed lotus leaves and the D ot only earned on the feet legs ana ciner 
vivid blue enamel of her sties and their reflections poitons of the body bu* they occur also m iarg» 
in her many water* yet tha dre«s of the human numbers in the tly specks which are so ireeiv 
being is newhe-e in India so ugly Bull greys deposited by flies As many as live tnoo«ana 


and browns and dirty whites are the colours of 
winch unwieldlv wide circumferenced knee long 
kurtas are made and worn alike by men and 
women The sleeves are very wide and turned 
up at the end like those of kimono® but there is 
not a 1 ne of beauty in the costume I found the 
excuse for its ugly ungraceful width m the fact 


fubercular germs have been found in a single 

thes should be kept out of house® and from 
all places where foods are prepared, sold or 
setved This can bo done bj tigbtlv screening 
all doors and window® and by driving out or 

Idling tho few that may gam entrance when the 


that during the* many cold months they carry screen doors are opened Bakeries especially 


under tb s garment a small w icker basket in which 
there is an earthenware bowl filled with smoulder 
ing charcoal In such wise do they keep them 
selves warm 1 Occasionally one 6ees a brilliant 


should be kept freo from flies and all foods 
exposed for sale should be properly screened 
Great care must be exercised to protect tho bat y 

, — and its food and the nipple of its nurs ng bottle 

coloured turban on a man but a discoloured cloth from infection by flie® Bo not buy foods of any 
covers the head of the woman back from the kind that are to be eaten without thorough cooking 
forehead aa a kind of shawl A large amount o' if they are being run over Vy flies for in so doing 
ver> skilful filagree work in silver is worn as one is running too great a risk 
iev.ellerv If only the women dre«scd more Flies may be killed bv means ol sticky fly paper 
beautifully their handsome features would show fly traps and various liquid poisons Of the latter 
to great advantage but the men think that their probably the best is a eolation of formalin water, 
beauty then would he too much of a temptation to which may bo prepared by adding a teaspoonful 
other men so a dirty appearance is a sign of 0 f the 40 percent soUtion of formaldehvde to 
modesty and chastity and a clean rosy complexion one-half glass of water This liqn d should bo 
is in this land amongst the uned jeated people exposed in saucers or plates where the flies will 
at any rate a sign of vanity and looseness of have free aece®s to it but must be placed beyond 
character Of course the educated women are reach of children as it is poisonous A fly poison 

enlllriv fhffOTemt nnd Into mnn irmoUn ,lto,o Tt t A „ lit, 


entirely different and have more sensible ideas It 
is from a similar idea that the Japanese married 
woman makes hereelt hideous by blackcnm* her 
teeth aiid the Tibetan wife by putting disfiguring 
blitk smears under hei ejes and on her forehead 
ard women in India wcic veiled It is a strange 
stniede between 1 canty and mans jealous sen«e 
of po ®e«sion of it * 


Flies 

Wo learn from The Oriental Walchm.an 
an l Herald of Health — 

lies literally aw arm in some 1 on®e® covenuK 
every article of food bv day and blackening the 
walls by nvlit In other homes comparatively few 
are found for tho l dy housekeeper takes every 
precaution lo keep them out bhe is especially 
careful not to leavo food of ary kind standing 
around uncovered and drives tho 11 es out of doors 
at least onco every day 

Hies arc not onlv an annoyance to the occupants 
ol & house but they are tilths creatures They 
come directly from the flth of decay mg animal 
art vet. talfc matter and will out taking the 
pans to wipe their f ct settle upon or in our food 
nsd drink or upon our hands faces and clothing, 
depositing everywhere their t Ithy fly specks an l 
the terms of disease Their feet being covered 


not dangerous to human life may bo prepared by 
di solving one dram of potassium bichromate in 
two oun "es of water and adding n little sugar 
This 6honld be distributedabouttfle houso in shallow 
dishes Fhes may bo stupified by burning pyrethrutf, 
powder in the room, and may then be sw ept up 
and burned 

To prevent the breeding of flies all accumula 
turn of decompo*mg animal or vegetable matter 
especially stable manure should bo removed from 
the premises dailv or at least two or three 
times a week If this caDnotbcdone tho manure 
or other decomposing substances should be BpriDh 
lea w ifh cholonde of lime or a solution of sulphate 
of iron two pounds to one gallon of water 

Outside pnvy vaults sould be made flj proof 
Inis w oil. cl necessitate only a slight expense lut 
the benefit to be derived from such a course would 
be very great Garbage cans el ou!d be frequently, 
cleaned and. sprinkled with lime or a solution o' 
formaldehyde or other disinfectant and should to 
Kept t ghtly covered 


The Soul of Education 

Mr Bernard lloughtoa opines in Cm rent 
Thought — 

The^ bureaucratic . schools turn out a docile 


.V J \ v 1 ,cei oomg covcieu sen India s schools will aim at brave and 

lth fine short, stick! hairs, are especially well intelligent men and women The ideal of the 
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bureaucracy is the xvelbdrilled soldier ; the ideal 
of India should bo the citizen of Greece. The one 
education crushes, represses, the other inspires 
the mind and thrills tho soul. Difficulties there 
•will surely bo at the commencement. We do not 
expect miracles. Many teachers who hive crown 
up to manhood and . wominhood under a despotic 
government will foil to grasp tho new spirit, the 
new ancle of vision. . Many will cling to authorita- 
tive methods and think in chains. 

. Rut the changed mental atmosphere of India 
•will acliieve much. Everywhere there will be a 
sense of freedom, of buoyancy, as of prisoners 
ions held behind walls who taste the free air and 
see again the creen spaces of the open country- 
Even? where patriotic men and women will be 
seeling fresh outlets for their energies and adopt- 
ing new ideas. Swaraj is no mere reform of 
political machme*y ; it means tho rennssanca of 
India. It touches the imagination which reforms 
leave cold. In such an atmosphere men and 
women, shaking off the fetters the? have worn 
so long, realise themselves , they achieve wonders 
We may be sure that teachers, too. will look out 
on the avorld of education with very different eye3 
to those with which under toe baccsacrscy they 
now see it 

In education, as in covernment it is policy 
which counts. The spirit with which a govern- 
ment or a department is worked affects all from 
the highest to the lowest Proclaim military ideals 
as now. and from university to village, dogma and 
discipline raise their ugly heads- Set up the 
standard of freedom and of fellowship, and every- 
where men walk an inch taller and with a bolder 
step. This new spirit in education the inspectors 
will bring home to every teacher, they will explain 
the .new methods and hearten on the beginners. 
Progress may bo a little slow at first but then 
tho teachers will labour not to find favour in the 
ryes of a foreign master but to build up a new 
India for the greatness and glory of their own 
dear Motherland. . 


Indian Architecture , 

The third instalment of the late Mr. 
Stanomohan Ganguly’s notes on Indian 
Architecture, published in The Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, concludes 
thus : — 

A pessimist ns » philosopher, n Hindu is not 
so as an artist As an artist he spiritualises matter 
and thus embodies architectural idealism . m 
different forms which never oppress the imagina- 
tion by its solid reality. 

The architecture of tho ancient Hindus 13 
pervaded by a spirit of earnestness and self- 
sacrifice, the temple being a3 it we-e an offering, 
a gift to the deity, the Islam, enshrined in the 
sanctum and ns such we notice a profusion of . 
decoration condemned by Fergusson as . over- 
decorated ugliness.” a remark exemplifying the 
deadening effect of the idealisation of the principle 
of utility, for architecture is not construction, tho 
beaver’s art but is according to Raskin, the. art 
which so disposes and adorns the edifices raised 


by man. for whatsoever use, that the sight of these 
may contribute to his mental health, power and 
Pleasure.” 

. The structures of the present-day illustrate a 
violation, of this fundamental canon of architecture 
by allowing the constructive element to override 
tho aesthetic side, indicating the nemesis of the 
decorative principle forming a vital part of ancient 
and mediaeval Indian Architecture. 

However, hampered by tradition or fettered by 
conventionality ancient Indian Architecture may be, 
we find evident and clear indications stamping it 
with originality, vigour and genius. Ours of the 
present day appears ns one badly imitated, un- 
smted to the climate and the traditions of the 
past 


‘'Do Justice to Inferior Servants” 

Wo read in the General Letter issued by 
the Bombay Presidency Postal and R. 31. 8. 
Association . 

One often wonders what the Postal administra- 
tion thinks about the status of Inferior Servants 
of the Department The inferior Bervant is not 
entitled to any kind of leave with pay. At the 
most he is paid the difference between the pav 
earned by him and tho wages pvd to his substi- 
tute. Then in tho matter 01 pension, the situation 
13 still more grotesque. The pension of Rs 4 
was settled in the old bv-gone aays when the 
Runner was paid Rs. (i and the other inferior 
seivant scarcely anything more than Rs. 7 or 
Rs, 8 at tho most Between those old times and 
now, there is a difference of 300% In the cost of 
living. .The minimum pay of a Runner is Rs. 14 
and the Post Office inferior servant g*ts an average 
of Rs 1G in the lowest scale. In Cities like 
Bombay, the lowest monthly wage3 is Rs. 29 8-0 
where a pension of Rs. G is simply ridiculous. 
But even this pension cannot be had after 30 
.tears of service . tho man must complete the 
the age of GO. Thus a man who enters set Vico 
fay at the age of 15 must work for full 45 years 
before ho can earn a grand pension of Rs. 6 a 
month. Perhaps the Department considers an 
Inferior seivant as no better than a day labourer, 
a lie Department forgets that the lowest of the 
inferior servants requires a greater intelligence, 
a greater precision and far greater honesty and 
character to withstand temptation such as is placed 
before him every minute of his life in the Post 
Office. The rood moos in. the Post Office are 
peeultary hard and exacting and require a far 
greater consideration at the hands of the Depart- 
ment than has been yet given to these unfortunate 
servants. 


Suspicion of Japan 

Mr. S5L Nihal Singh writes in The Indian 
Itei iewi 


,, Japan I 3 both hated and feared bv nations of 
the W cst with possessions in the East. She is 
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and conferences are of immenvo value as it would 
mean that we would be benefited by enquiry into 
agricultural questions oE international importance. 
Opportunity may be taken by qualified Indians 
to attend such congresses as delegates. With an 
Indian representative ou the spot, it would be 
possible to institute enquiry into soctil and 
economic conditions of the farming classes and 
nlxo on the condition of important crops and live- 
stock of the countiy. Thar the whole, of Groat 
Britain and its colonies and dependencies are re- 
presented bv one delegate means that India is 
practically lost siBht of. It go°s without saytag 
that in order to achieve any benefit from an Insti- 
tute of this nUure. India must have her own 
representative, and at India's expense, lie must 
bo one who wilt justify the trust imposed on him. 
eipiWo to pie tfl Indus cause at alt times, and ooo 
who is young coough to return to India tor future- 
work having been profiled and mellowed by the 
opportunities ha had in discussing with poople 
of international reputation and thus raiso the 
status of thqt one community which forms sea 
five per cent ot her people* 


debt of grititule to them : and we toneh oar hat 
to them m pawn*. pirhaps the most faithful, 
loyal hind of workers this present age knows.” 

The ab jve are excerpts from an article. "The 
Ialian Slul.Kaaaer” traveller, which appeared 
in a recent issue of 'The Times of India Illustrated 
Weekly’. lue praise aul eulogy is well-merite I and 
is by no ra^ans fulsome or exaggerated. I have 
seen the runner at wars, in fur weather and foul, 
in biting oold and sweltering heat oa hills and in 
the plains and oa the water-ways of C astern 
Bengal and c-an and da bear testimony to his 
regularity and loyality. The decision, therefore of 
Government not for the present to improve the 
pay aul coalitions of service of the runner is 
mist dijappJiating not oaly to the runner, bin to 
all who realize and appreciate his faithfulness 
and loyalty, for the runner is unquestionably 
deserving his pay totally inadequate and by no 
meaas commensurate with the work he is called 
upon to peiforra. 


Tuberculosis among School Children 


Widows at Brindaban 

Wo read in The WidoiC 3 ' Cause: 

Miss Tlellen Ingram writes from Delhi .— 

“Cdn’t you do anything through your paper 
to eton widows coming to pilgrimage places 
• < bko Brindaban? I have seen them there 
• . and their condition is terrible." 

- This is what a syuipathio heart feels for human- 
ity. -for the womankind and for our own Eistm 
and daughters. This is where every heart feels 
pinched and where that cannot but express itself, 
this, n where the Hindu mentality is revealed 
m its wrost, where it denies human sympathies 
ana tho very existence of God. It is here that 
the savageness of tho middle ages is still trace.able- 
in our present civilised- age. It is here that tho 
march of cenlnries stands uneffectcd. And at is 
here that wo have to kneel down and thrust oar 
heads between our knees in all shame, hnaulity 
and helplessness- 

And for all that Bengal in particular is responsible. 


Government’s Treatment of Hail Runners 
‘Bine Bird’ writes in Labour i 
"The mait-mnners are conspicuous among men 
for their unfailing regularity amt utter trustworthi- 
ness. Even m districts which boost of good raids 
and the inevitable motor-bn 1 , tho latter may not 
bo used for mail transport fur motors break down 
runners never da" 

""l he s.a! try of a mail runner averages from 
twelve to fitieen rupees a month. Kunaevs are 
fspecaliy haole to h*art disease and luag troubles ; 
it is not plica that a man 13 ht for wort after 
fifteen years of it” 

“There are manv growls against the Post Office 
which certainly does fad. us with a frequency 
that is irritating. But it is never tho mentis 
that let cs dow o. Every one in India owes a 


The D. A. V. College Union Magazine 
ha3 a nseful article on the above subject by 
Rai Bahadur Captain Maharaj Krishan Kapur 
MD, D. Pn. There he tells us in part: 

An Indian child in his own family is under 
none or very little restraint. 

He has also full libertr to run about and play 
about in tho streets and m open air. IIis admission 
into a sihool more particu'arly in a Boarding 
School, involves such a sudden change in his 
habits and environments, that the unstable frame 
of a growing child, is very easily sffected. unless 
sufficient care and precautions are exercised by 
thoro who ha vo the charge ot the little ones. No 
ondito pressure shou'd be inflicted, and the 
child should be gradually and smoothly weaned 
from his old habits, and brought to adjust 
himself slowly to the new conditions of restraint 
and discipline. Even monkeys and certain other 
wild animals have been noticed to develop con- 
sumption, when admitted an 7 oo! 051 cal gardens, 
unless very scrupulous care is Liken to protect 
them from the evil results of the sudden change 
of tne conditions of their life. r 

This then is tha first duly of the schoolsmasters 
the neglect of which, m several cases (in the past 
at least) has driven . young- children into the 
clutches ot Tnbercutc3is. Little children must 
be desalt with ranch more sympathy and kindness 
and the proved ul school- masterly rigour roust 
take the Place of jMtt-rnal ktndnes3 very very 
otowly. Do not tor God's sake overdo in roar 
zeal for tho immediate correction of a child’s bad 
habits, that have grown with him. but try to bring 
bun round very gentJy and softly. 

. Defective schtol ou limg3 and over-crowding 
an the c!*»s ro'ms are a great menace. 

In open air schools chores are held in verandhaa 
or open sheds or in me school part or gardens. 
To protect the children from severe co'd or intense 
heat, cla's rooms can be built cheaply, with 
inexpensive arrangements to flood them with fresh 
aif trora cutside in atuadxnce, so as to keep tho 
••r within almost as clean and fresh, as the 
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atmosphere outside The health and growth ot 
children always improves wonderfully in these 
conditions E"-en children predisposed and inclined 
toward* Tuberculosis or otherwise deficient benefit 
enormously in the open air schools 


An Analysis of Indian States 
Mr V Yeakatasnbbaiya says m the 
Karantaka — 

In spite of the so called sanctity of sannads 
and treaties the number of Slates has been varying 
from year to year Their exact number in any 
particular vear has to be ascertained from the 
corrected list for that year Tlw Imperial Gazetteer 
Yol IV of 1907 gives the total number of 693 
but the list for 19°o contains only fiG 7 States The 
grouping and clasification also are different m the 
two years The smaller figure of 1925 is due 
chiefly to the redaction of States in three Provinces 
—from 148 to 89 in Central India Aeency from 
52 to ml in Burma and from 26 to 1 in Assam 
Drastic changes apparently are not unknown to the 
Political Department of the Government of India 
As many as 454 States have an area of leas than 
1 000 sq miles that 45 ^ states have less than 
100000 population and that 374 States have a 
revenue of le»s than Its 1 lakli British India 
■with an area of ’0 94000 sq miles and a popila 
tion of nearly 22 2 millions is divided into 273 
districts The average area of a Bnt «n Indian 
district is therefore 4 000 sq miles and its average 
population about 8 00000 If the suggestion were 
made that each district in British India should be 
constituted into a State, how ridiculous would it 
be considered ? Yet it is only some thirty among 
the 562 States that possess the area population 
and resources of an average British Indian District 
Some of the States are so absurdly small that no 
one can help pitying them for the unfortunate 
dignity imposed upon them As many as 15 
States territories which in no case reach a square 
mile 1 Fourteen States exist in Snrat District not 
one of which according to the list of 192o realized 
a revenue of more than Rs 3 000 m the previous 
financial year Three of the^e States could not 
boast of a population of 100 souls and five of them 
a revenue of Rs 100 I The smallest revenue 
mentioned is Rs 20 —for the year let it b’ 
remembered— and the smallest papulation 32 souls 
What earthly purpose 13 served by magnifying 
these petty landlords into Chiefs and Thakores and 
bv talking of them in the Bamo l reath ns of the 
Nizam or the Maharaja of Mysore ? From the 
analysis given abovo only some fifteen States 
appear to possess the neceasary area population 
and resources to be able to function emcientl v as 
States according to modem conceptions ''hat 
should happen to the, rest is a big question I he 
large majority would certainly have to be removed 
from the list Others may be formed into groups 
so that each group may be considered a State for 
certain purposes But anyhow tho question has 
to bo thoroughly gono into and only a Koval 
Commu'sion will command the confidence of the 
various parties concerned 


Rural Ireland and Rnral India 
Mr K S Ramaswami Sastri observes in 
Rural India — 

That Ireland and India are alike in .many 
respects is one of the commonplaces of historical 
as well as contemporary experience Bat in no 
respect do thev resemble each other more than 
in the fact that both Ireland and India live in mb 
village. In both the village economy broke dw* 
under the storm and stress of modern competition 
They differ however in this respect namely 
Ireland has achieved rural reconstruction wtuie 
India is talking about it TPn 

Ireland suffered from loss of Industries, rack ren 
ting, extreme sub-division of holdings rejuion 
feuds social disunion poverty era gration eoonomw 
depression low standards of life 
education artistic sterility and otherevils which 
have been familiar also m India Bat very early 
the finest spirit of the land made strenuow ag 
continuous efforts to combat the poverty of ue 
people and to pnt a new spirit into them 

Creameries agricultural societies credit society 
poultry societies flax societies etc were success 
fullv started and worked , . 

Tho co operative principle was appliedalsoto 
the liom a industries such as hand knitting la££ 
making embroidery carpet making etc ^ 
operative stores were started in numerous P ,ace 
Industrial co operation also was begun . 

The result was that wealth increased in 
land Even more than this practical weals « 
communal action and communal welfare P rmeatea 
even the lowest and poorest cl $ se V h PSaiio,nng 
responsibility was developed The , i>,5 
passage has a direct lesson to India Through? . 
co operative movement has come a growing 8 
consciousness and a recognition of the oMgoro 
interests of people living m the rnme nei„hbo 
hood Concerning itself with matters m wn 
all have a common interest it has proved .that 
factors of dissension so prevalent in Irelana ne 
not prevent the development of a real 
life Race religion politics have bo aomma 
tho minds of Irishmen that the possibility 
uniting in any direction for am V 

noemed to them, very remote Tim grant ug 
Home Rule many said would 
issues The Irishman would never be happy ua^ 
he was disagreeing with some one And inaeea 
danger to the co operative ,®°^m 0 nt from 
causes was very serious Mee ‘'9SS . ^ er ® ” 
held to an atmosphere of considerable tension 
Nevertheless the dangers were averted 
remarkable fashion Only one rasa is re 
where a society was wrecked by eectariams 
To day no le3son is more firmly fixed in 
minds of co operators than that n f' t!l ® r » 

religion nor politics interferes with a man ■ cj 
operative capacities And where men nnite to r 
n creamery or an agricultural store without a!Io 
their differences and other questions to interfer^ 
thev cannot long continue to feel bitterly , 
each other m tho streets outside The daw* J 
fads of life art being relegated to P 0 ^' the 

by the realization of community of interest t 
economic sphere 
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Importance of Cattle-breeding and Dairying 

According to on article on the importance 
of tho cattle-breeding and dairying industry 
in India, contributed by 3lr. Yf. Smith to the 
Journal of Animal Husbandry and Dairying 
in India '. — 

It is certain that nothing can take, the place of 
the draught bullock in Indian cultivation. Horses, 
mules, donkeys, tractors, camels and toft does 
have all been tried and found wanting. Now to 
produce a working bullock we must have a cow, 
and a3 our cow must rear her calf she must give 
milk ; consequently, the cattle problem is a dairy 
problem, and it is, agriculturally speaking, a univer- 
sal problem. The productivity of the soil depends 
upon the efficiency of cultivation, and this depends 
upon the quality of the plough bullock. 

In many parts of India the introduction . of 
cultivation and the adoption of more modern im- 
plements has been retarded owing to the in- 


efficiency of the work bullocks. The cattle question 
is more important than the growing of any single 
crop ; it affects the growing of all crops and is as 
important as cultivation itsetf. Then the cattle- 
dairy problem i3 important because nearly all 
pnmary transport in India, that is the transport 
of produce from tho field to the railhead, is 
dependent upon bullock efficiency. 

Again the general health and physical well-being 
of the whole of the people of India is affected .by 
the milk and ghi (clanhed butter) supply which 
comes from the cow. If modem teaching regarding 
the vitamin content of foods has taught us any- 
thing. it is that no vegetable fats can take tne 
place of animal fats as food for children and young 
persons, 'as the vegetable oils do not contain the 
essential growth-producing vitamin. The great 
majority of Indians do not consume animal fat in 
any form but milk fats , and without a plentiful, 
pure and cheap milk supply tho people of India 
cannot attain to the highest degree of health and 
physical development. 
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' Indian Legislative Assembly a Debating 
Club 

A German Socialist, named Franz Josef 
Furtwangler, spent some time in India, and 
contributed his impressions to the Berlin 
Fortcar/s. Here are some of his impressions 
of the Legislative Assembly at Delhi : 

Members rccive twenty rupees, or approximately 
seven and one-half dollars, for every day’s 
attendance, besides traveling expenses from their 
place of residence to Delhi and return Although 
they meet in what is reputed to be the . biggest 
Parliament House in the world . they are one of 
the smallest legislative bodies. In existence, and 
they probably have less authority than any other. 
‘Legislative Assembly’ is a very nice terra, but it 
does not accuratelv describe the parliament of a 
country where the Viceroy can legislate by 6implo 
decree. Nevertheless, this body has influential 
members— white jnte kings and cotton kings, and 
others tike them. 

Altogether this debating society — to characterize 
it accurately — consists of one hundred .and forty 
people, including governmert officials and 
government appointees. Fifteen of the. latter are 
supposed to represent different vocational and 
business groups Only one of them, a gentleman 
named Jcshi, has been appointed to *speak for 
labor. Since a man must havo an income of two 
thousand rupees to vote, the workers can naturally 
elect no representatives of their own. Several 
Englishmen, elected under the property qualifica- 
tion. also sit in the body. Victor Sossood. the 
head of the cotton industry, who is reputed to 
be a millionaire, is their leader. Only a little more 
than cnc half of the members are elected native 


delegates. These fall into three groups, which are 
differentiated from each other by a very simple 
method. In a free country with areally representa- 
tive parliament, industry, trade, banking, agriculture, 
labor, and various religious and cultaral movements 
wonld all be likely to have their delegates, 
Nothing of the sort exists hero, however. Really 
there is only one Party, which is divided into 
three strata, ‘according to the degree of anti- 
British feeling,’ as Joshi put it. 

This German writer was present dctriDg 
the debate on tho motion for the repeal of 
the Bengal Ordinance. Regarding the 
Home Secretary’s speech in reply, he 
records : — 

He was londly applauded by the white members 
when he sat down. An English acquaintance of 
mine in the gallery, however, said lie had never 
in his life heard a weaker defense of a government 
measure. Possibly so. I too felt that the gentle- 
man who had just resumed his seat, wiping I113 
brow with his handkerchief, would have felt it 
jncrimbe.it upon him to make out a better case 
bad he been speaxing in the House of Commons. 
Here, however, where the Assembly members have 
no real authority, he was not put on his mettle. 


A Geiman's Socialist's Impressions of 
Bengal 

The same writer gives his impressions of 
Bengal partly thus : — 

The people .themselves were more interesting 
than their architecture and their street life. Calcutta 
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oppression They tell these troop3 that they are of 
a different race from the people 'whom thej are 
ordered to kill in case the latter venture to revolt 
against their so-called Mother Country ’ Comrades 
the hiegro race has slept too Jong But beware 
they who have slept long and soundly when they 
once awaken will not fall asleep again 

Now let ns see how this Mother Country’ 
rewards the services of the black soldiers who 
have been wounded in her defense the men who 
have been crippled by the bullets of pretended 
enemies anti can no longer labor to support them 
selves They are treated very differently from the 
French wounded who fought shoulder to shoulder 
with them on the battlefield and in defense as we 
are told of the same Mother Country’ I will cite 
to you onlv two examples Here is a wound»d 
French soldier graded with mnetyper cent disabi 
lily— that is in the second class He has one child 
The French Government grants him a pension of 
688 S francs a year Here on the other hand is a 
Isegro soldier of the same class married the father 
of one child wounded m the same way wounded 
in the same army also graded with ninety per-cent 
disability He receives 6^0 francs Then take a 
war cripple with one hundred per cent disability 
That is to say he cannot move himself he must 
be carried wherever he goes If he is a white 
Frenchman he receires 15390 francs a year if 
he is a Negro he gets only 1800 francs 

When we aTe needed to bo slaughtered or to 
perform heavy labor we are Henchmen But when 
it comes to gtving us our right, we are no longer 
rrenchmen — we are Negroes 


American Boys Taller than their 
Graudsir°s 

Writing in Ihc Journal of the Amencan 
Medical Association (Chicago) Dr Horace 
Gray of Chicago says that two inches in 
half a century is the rate at which the 
averago stature of American bom boys of 
American born parents has been increasing 
Increases in the stature of children (average 
height for age) as shown in some recent senes ot 
observations may bo due to taller ancestry or to 
more comfortalle economic class But between 
two homogeneous groups an increase may also bo 
due to otner causes measurement in the morning 
rather than the afternoon measurement in a 
month of tho year when seasonal growth is mote 
rapid accident (random sampling) progress m 
control of various infantile diseases that retard 
growth knowledge of vitamins sunlight and 
rachitis with con'equent better nurture This 
paper however is concerned not with tho cause 
but w ith the phenomenon. 


Indiamsation of the Army 
Lieutenant General Sir George JfacMnnn 
writes to The Asiatic Renew — 

The admission of Ind Ian officers to the same 
positions of command as British officers is admitted 


ly a difficult prob em and it 13 not too much to 
say that the difficulties of tho situation hav* 
induced us in a somewhat Anglo-Saxon spirit, to 
shelve the question for manv vear3 In the Indian 
Civil Medical Forestry and Pogmeenng Services 
Indians have been admitted on the same terms as 
Europeans and in certain phases of this work 
they liave shown a brilliant aptitude. In the Army 
however though the martial classes 3re m many 
ways more readily agreeable to the British military 
officer than any others wo have never been able 
to give them any share in the higher position" 
Has this been from a want of understanding or 
have there been other causes ? I venture to think 
that to a certain extent we must accept the blame, 
because we have not tried until lately to face 
the difficulties which surrounded the matter 


Rabindranath on the Chinese Expedition 

The following views of Rabindranath 
Tagore On the Chinese expedition has appear 
ed in Unity of Chicago — 

I have always felt very keenly on the subject of 
China and have never failed to express mv 
condemnation of the policy that is being Pjwsuea 
there. The present expedition, of the Euglisn 
against China is a crime against humanity am* 
to our ntter shame India is being used a9 a pawn 
in the game . , 

The prepetrators of this tyranny that is douu 
havoc in China always keep teemselves behind 
while the Indians who are being used as too“ 
in carrying out their nefarious designs have m 
come in direct contact with the Chinese peopic 
The result is that all their resentment and hatred 
are directed against the Indians 60 much 60 
they call us demons It is not an unfamiliar sun* 
in China to see the Indian policeman pulling me 
Chinese by the hair and kicking bun down for no 
apparent reasons What wonder is there that we 
should be characterized by that title ' l 
Indian soldiers who had helped England t0 ,^T£r;!; 
Hong Kong from China, and many a scar of tuei* 
dealing disfigures the fair breast of our neigaoour 
the China who once treasured within her hoar* 
the foot prints of Buddha, the China of I T& in " 
and Hnen Tsang , , . _ 

This is the tragedy of the present helpless 
plight of India. Enslaved as we ore to our 
ntter shame we arc being used as instruments 
for forging fetters for other people 1°. 
crusade against justice, freedom and morality 
where tho rnghsh are tho aggressors India » 
being dragged into the field against her own wan 
It is a loathsome insult to our manhood and to 
add to this tho columny and condemnation which 
should justly go over to our masters wholly lau 
to our share. 

And what has India to gain by allowing such 
a huge waste of money and man power? 1> V 
fighting for a cause which is so disrepntaUo. her 
.sons cannot claim to be recognized ns heroes 
nor does it help her m tho least to shake off the 
yoke of foreign domination that sits lieivj upon 
her That is whs India Is regarded by other 
Asiatic Powers ns a menace to *heir freedom The 
vast resources at her disposal are the very ground 
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of their apprehension and so long as the disposal 
of these resources lies beyond her own control, 
they -will be always looking upon her with an 

eye of suspicion and sneer. 

The result is that iadi3 is fast losing that 
respect which was only hers as the greatest 
spiritual ambassador in Asia- It is she who has 
for ages supplied the spiritual nourishment to 
China and other Asiatic countries and sent put 
emissaries to preach the gospel of love and unity. 
But in the hour of China’s peril, the fallen people 
of India now go there as the harbinger of, political 
repression : the age-long affinity that tradition has 
built up at once crumble down to pieces. Can 
anything be more deplorable ? 

We are being repeatedly reminded by the 
British, statesmen that England i3 fighting on the 
defensive in China. But who gave the offence, 
may I ask ? Who attempted to thrust opium 
down the throat of the whole popnlation of China 
at the point of the bayonet and penalized their 
noncompliance by taking possession of their 
country? Why was Hong Kong wrested away 
from the Chinese people hy force ? It was Chinas 
weakness that made her submit at that time, and 
if a powerful China now demands the restoration 
of what was once her own, surelv a long 
posses don by torch cannot be urged bv the 
English as a justification for retaining an ill-got- 
ten property. It was the English who took op 
the original offensive, and they should not now 
take shelter under the false cry of a defensive 
campaign. It is China that is really on the 
defensive. 

Let the EagUsh indulge in the free exercise of 
their arbitrary will withm Iado, but let them 
not compel U3 to participate in the colossal crime 
against humanity in China. Let them desist from 
the unholy exploitation of the helplessness of a 
people in order to rob other peoples of their 
heritage. Let lose your engine of ‘law aad order” 
to work with unabated vigour, but for God’s sake 
leave us alone to drink the cup of onr humiliation 
within the four corners of this land and not 
make an exhibition of it before the world. 

War clonds hover to-day over the. sky of 
humanity. . The cry resounds, in the We3t. and 
Asia doth prepare -weapons in her armouries of 
which the target is to ba the heart of Europe . 
and nests are being built on the shores of the 
Pacific for the ravening vulture-ship3 of England. 
True, Japan of the farthest Eist i3 already awake. 
China m her turn is being roused at the sound 
of robbers breaking through her walls. It may be 
that this gigantic nation will be able to shake off 
the weakness of repeated blood letting and of the 
fumes of opium, and become self-conscious. ,And 
of course, those who have ibeen engaged in, rifling 
her pockets will be bound to look on this as a 
menace to Europe. * 


of Baltimore, U. S. A, for May has given 
extracts from some Iadian journals on the 
same subject the first being from this Review, 
with the following prefatory words : — 

Siace there is no subject, at the moment, on 
which skepticism is better jmtifiei than the 
willing acceptation br the people of India of 
British U3e of Indian soldiers in China We give 
the following very illuminating comments from 
the Indian, press. 

The American paper observes in con- 
clusion . — 

Britain’s use of Indian troop3 by force majeure 
is merely a part of the accustomed technique 
oi imperialism. The belief by the outside world 
that India willingly submits to this condition is, 
however, an error which should not be allowed to 
prevail. 


“Coerce or Convince” 

We read in the same journal — 

In his recent address to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly the Viceroy. Lord Irwin, said : 

"Those anxious to see constitutional advance 
must either coerce pat ham’ n! or convince it. Par- 
liament tall not be coerced 

As several papars in India have noted, Lord 
Irwin doss not appear quite to understand the 
history of British institutions and of the British 
Empire. 

There is little evidence in the past to indicate 
that British rale, demesne or imperial, has, at any 
time, been convinced without coercion. Even the 
suffragists gained their point by methods of 
coercion. There have been, indeed, political writers 
-who have exalted this fact in English constitutional 
development declaring that, every right the in- 
dividual now enjoys having been won by force 
or the show of force, it has more validity than 
the rights given to the citizens of 6uch democracies 
&3 trance and the United States. 

Lord Irwin doe3 Vesi than justice to bis nation. 
Always it has given way only when coerced and 
never hi3 a wider range of coercion encircled it ! 
It 13 coerced today by the moral strength of 
Gandhi. It is coerced by the astuteness and 
diplomacy of Soviet Rassia. It is coerced by the 
Kuommtvog armies. It is coerced by the economic 
boycott increasingly applied to it It is coerced 
by American financial supremacy. 

Even m the county bouses Englishmen are 
slowly being, convinced that the day for their 
prefatory activities is beginning to paS3. Despite 
Lord Irwin coercion and coercion alone is bring- 
ing this conviction. 


British Use of Indian Soldiers in 
China 

Rabindranath has voiced India’s con- 
demnation of the Chinese expedition and of 
Britain's use of Indian soldiers in China in 
his own matchless way. The Modern World 


Abolition of Slavery in Nepal Not due 
to League of Nations’ Influence 

Fiji Samachar for llarch has reproduced 
a ° article ^ from Anii-slaiery Reporter and 
Aborigines Friend, January, 1927. which 
briefly narrates the history of that measure. 
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and in' fact the whole province of Bengal with its 
forty seven million inhabitants, differ from the 
rest of India Above all they have practically' no 
pariahs or untouchables Tins 13 of g eat political 
importance In Soutl era and Central India the 
untouchables number manv millions and create a 
prcblem that must be solved before decisivo steps 
can be taken toward greater political aitonomy Th a 
Bengalese on the other hand have a free band to 
agitate for national and social independence. They 
are often called the trench of India, and un 
doubted tv are quicker intellectually and more 
imaginative and emotional than anv other people 
of the Peninsula They have a keen sen«e of 
humor tnd irony and what no designate by that 
untranslatable word esprit’ 

A Bengalese peasant lives on a couple of acres 
of land cultivated like a garden from which he 
somehow manages to squeeze a meagre living The 
soil is very fertile and the rainfall abundant so 
that famine is practically unknown In order to 
keep the cultivatnrs from waxing fat and slothful 
however the Government and the xammdar or 
native landlord are careful to relieve them of 
their surplus crops 

In the city the Bengalese is usually a merchant 
or a clerk in a lank or a trading hou«e When 
he engages in manual labor it is generally in the 
skilled trades Resident Englishmen tell me that 
a BeDgalese machinist or electrician is quite as 
competent as a white mechanic in the same calling 
Calcutta s hundred thousand or more underskilled 
and underpaid textile operatives especially in the 
jute mills are mostly immigrants from other 
provinces driven to the citv by crop failures and 
overpopulation Calcutta also has more lawyers 
than any other place in India The«o are the 
gentlemen who keep the political pot boilmg In 
no other part of the country are the common 
people so well informed upon questions of the 
day Nowhere else was f able to talk intelligently 
with a clerk or a hotel porter about Briand 
Chamberlain and Strpsemann The English 
naturally consider the Bengalese trouble-makers 
because they are politically the most self assertive 
of the natives 

Calcutta s secret police is one of the busiest 
organizations of the kind in the world What 
Metternich called demagogues are here called 
agitators and Red Bengal is a term on every lip 
Dozens of able and honorable politicians are 
languishing in confinement where some of these 
have been held for several years They are ira 
pnsoned under an ordinance issued by the 
Viceroy after Parliament had reacted it suthon 
ting the Government to put pol tical undesirables 
in jail for a term not exceeding six months After 
the six months is up the®e gentlemen are notified 
that they still have another term com ng to them 
The most prominent among the prisoners is Snbhas 
Chandra Bose Chief Executive Officer of the 
Calcutta Corporation who was arrested in October 
39 9 4 ami interned at Mandalay We should call 
him in Furope a Radical Liberal rather than a 
Terrorist or a Communist. 


Some Truths About the Singapore Base 
and Jamshedpur 

George Bronson Rea is responsible for 


the following views expressed in the 
Far Eastern J?ct tew of Shanghai — 

India is to have a navy Winding up 
pe^s ons in London on November 23 the Imp mi 
Conference passed resolutions approving we 
development of the Singapore B«se 'in order jo 
facilitate the fre • moicmenls of the Empire fiM* 
and congratulated the Government of India on its 
dec iion to l mid a navy The Conference applauded 
the Premiers speech on inter imperial relations 
which among other things denied to India a 
Dominion status British India and the conger es 
of quasi independent native states wil 1 reman 
vassals of the I deration of British Dominion* 
subordinate to six mistresses instead of on Jg 
is well to remember however that India sits aao 
votes in the L«igno of Nations as a ww**} 
state free to exercise its independence m 
world problems but subject to the dictati ncf“ 
overlonls where vital Britnh and Imperial wjjg® 
are concerned The Indian navy manned by l«sca« 
and officered bv British experts adds just so 
many more warships to the quota assigned to 
Great Britain under the Washington treaty 

Singapore -ill l ecome the masterhaseofone 
major and two minor navies independent £ 
peace, but united m war Toe BnUsh Aust ti"* 
Indian and perhaps New Zealand .fight og 
operating from the Gibraltar of tlio East 
munitioned from the great Indian sree' worts 
Jamshedpur will in time dominate the iacin 
and Tnd an 0 eras All arguments adwnced 
justify the ten million pounds expenditure L 
instruction of , the Smganore Base md. ado that 
the hypothetical enemy is Japan. Bonder over tu 
Immediately after Japan ™ Attn* 

status of a second rate naval Bower by the a 
I mitation Conference the traced oily oiw 
Britan bacarne a menace to the Empire " 
seennty for twenty years had been guaranteed oy 
its Daw For two decade® the Japanese fiee 
Asiatic wafers under the to 

British expert advisers enabled Great »»» 
o-ucentrate her naval strength “ h “ e Q 5 H Fleet 
When war became unavoidable the uranu * , 
with all its first line fighting Mite WM moWig 
id home waters ready for the conll _cl f D inns 
war the Japanese naw patrolled the Maliteriana 
apd the All Red Route to India, , » 

China. Dominions and Ind an armies and bdmkw 
for the fronts in Flanders Gallipoli Salomki 

Palestine and Mesopotamia passed in safety 

the sea lanes guarded by the warehps ot on 
Rising Sud Tet the ink had hardly dried on ra 
Washington treat es when the faithful and tr 
ally of Great Britain was transformed into “ 
imaginary enemy against whom 
necessary to construct the moat powerful na 
base in Asia ! 

The Phil ppines stand as a buffer between Japan 
and the British possessions in India Malay an 
the Pacific a guaranty that so long as t»w 
remain under American protection their neutnuu 
must be respected Independ nee witnout « 
power to preserve neutrality is a perilous posu « 
Should the Doited States withdraw her WMBsnJJ 
by conceding independence to the 1 'l 1 'P , “ < ?JS e 
straegic situation in the Pacfic would at once 
l ecome loaded with dvnamite far more dangerous 
to world peace than the squat Lies of Europe- * 
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Philippines are the keys to world empire. If 
possession of these keys ever passes out of the 
hands of the United States, they will be taken 
over and retained by some other Power who will 
know how to use them for its own profit. 

The future of the Philippines is uncertain. 
Great Britain cannot afford to take chances. 
Neither can Japan contemplate with unconcern any 
further extension of European influence in Far 
Extern waters. 'Within easv steaming distance 
of Mindanao and the Suln Group-or any one of 
the thousand Philippine islands suitable as sub- 
marine bases -lies the Rubber Empire of the world 
a source of unlimited wealth upon which Great 
Britain is now drawing and will continue to. draw 
to pay her debts to the United Stages. Eliminating 
the bogey of an Asiatic menace to Australia or 
India, these immensely rich possessions must be 
ad'quately protected against any possible con- 
t’Dg^ncy. • 

For propaganda purposes it suits Britain’s book 
to encourage the belief that Singapore is aimed at 
Japan. Common sense will tell usv however, thit* 
as long as the war debt remains a subject of recur- 
rent controversy Singapore is just as logically 
aimed at the country which might covet and profit 
by seizing her Rubber Empire. On the other hand, 
the uncertainty of American permanence in the 
Philippines forces Great Britain to prepire against 
the contingency of Filipino independence- Singa- 
pore automatically supersedes Gibraltar as the key 
to her Asiatic and Pacific empires. 

Add to the British naval quota the present and 
future Australian tonnage, every ship placed in 
commission by the Indian Government throw in 
the fortifications at Singapore, the huge Jamshedpur 
bteel Works— the key of British Imperial defense 
in Asia.— and Americans will begin to realize that 
if Japan is not to be eliminated as a first-class 
Power and her influence m Asia undermmded her 
Government murt make every sacrifice to maintain 
in o-high state of preparedness and efficiency the 
full naval quota assigned to her under tho Wash- 
ington treaties. 

Br dint of subsidies, the Indian Government is 
developing the greatest Steel works in Asia If 
this subsidy be withdrawn the Irdian Army Board 
will operate and maintain its own steel plant from 
its own. lands. Protected by the subsidy. the 
Indian iron ani steel makers have captured the 
•Japanese pig-iron market, comrelhrtg the Japanese 
manufacturer to contribute to the cost of creating 
a military weapon designed in port for their 
undoing Bv the tune the Singapore Base is com- 
pleted, the Jamshedpur Steel Works will he placed 
«m a permanent and profitable working basis. An 
Indian navy will be in the process of development 
outside the restrictions of the Washington treaties. 
5™ patrolling the waters between Singapore and 


A Black Man's Protest 
The speech of Lamino SiDghor, Negro 
VcJegete from Central Africa at the Congress 
t » Nationalities held at Brussels 

j ‘^rnsTy, has appeared in L'lndepcn- 
< o«rc Beige of Brussels. Extracts from it 
«ie given below. 


Permit mo to dwell a moment, by; way of in- 
troduction, upon the word 'colonization, what 
does it mean ? It means usurping the right of a 
nation to direct its on o destinies. Any nation that 
Is deprived of that right is, in the strict meaning 
of the word, a colony. I will quote to you some 
passages from a report made by a former colonial 
aJmiDMrator of France and published in several 
newspapers of that country. It relates to typical 
colonial abuses. 

1 accuse 5L Butin, who was at that time a 
colonel and is now a general and a comraauder .of 
the Lea ion of Honor for having ordered the looting 
of the trading station at Moleoga and of having 
shared the loot.’ A list of stolen articles, follows 
— cases of jam for his persoasl use, pictures, a 
shotgun, a Browning, high-priced cloth, and SO on. 
The author of the report continue: 'I accuse the 
Assistant Chief of the Dost at Baoia of 1 having 
brought before him a chief of the Gan* tribe, who 
refused to tell him where certain Manser nflea, 
captured by his own from the German deserters, 
were hidden. He first caused the ch.ef’s hand to 
be crushed in an iron copying press He then had 
him flagged with lashes containing bits of steel, 
and. after houev had been robbed upon his wounds 
exposed him ia the sun to be stung by beos.’ 

Who is there that does not shudder with horror 
at the thought that Frenchmen in tho twentieth 
cen'nry still commit atrocities that would shame 
the worst barbarism of the Middle Ages ? 

It is true that yon cm no loDger sell a Negro 
to a white man or a Chinaman, or even to another 
Negro But it is a familiar sight to See one im- 
perialist Power sell a whole Negro nation to 
another imperialist Power What did France actual- 
ly do with the Congo in 1912° She straplv turned 
a great territory there ever to Germany. Did she 
ask the people of the country if they wanted to 
belong to the Germans ? Some French politicians 
write intheirpressthat their West Indian Negroes are 
beginning to demand too many privileges, and that 
it would be better to sell them to America and get 
something out of them. It is a lie that slavery has 
been bolisfced It has only been modernized. 

* on saw during the war how every Negro who 
could be caught .was put into the army, to be 
taken away and killed. So many were forced to 
serve that the French governors in Africa began 
to protest, fearing that the natives would rebel. 
But since cannon fodder mast be had at any cost” 
France found a tractable Negro, heaped honors 
upon him. ca'Jed him Commissionet'Generil repre- 
senting the French Republic in Africa’, gave him 
an escort of French officers and of Negroes decked 
out in coTgpons uniforms, and sent him Ka;k to 
h'S native land There he was received with the 
most .exalted honors French administrators and 
colonial governors greeted him. bands of music 
S? v him ’ P0ldiei ? P«wnted arms to him 
So this Negro managed to get eighty thousand 
Sg r ?n7i^« add t0 1113 already fight 

Ah. you Chinaman among my auditors here t 
I?" as comrades. You are setting a gSni 
example of revolt for all the oppress«T coS 

sSs, »■" * s as sirs 


W I 5 d ^? hlca to* ^hoot down the 6 nat.vS 
that ccuntiy „ ^ ^ reM 
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As we hare pointed out more than once the 
League of Rations had nothing whatever to 
do with it, directly or indirectly, thongh 
Sir William Vincent gave the L'Mgne credit 
fir it Anti slavery Reporter and Aborigines’ 
Friend writes, — 

We have received an interesting note from the 
Nepil Anl» Slavery Office, briefly reviewing the 
wo-k of the M-aharaj a It appears from this that 
for a century the ultimate abolition of slaver? has 
beeo in the minds of the Ad n nutrition of Nepil 
and Rome sort of legislation 1 has been p assed 
from time to time but it remained to all intents 
and pu -coses a dead letter’ as a re»u't of the 
deep rooted character of tho lnstituton and the 
proslaverv sympathies of the p putauon Tho 
present Maharaja determined to car rv the waiter 
further While fully avare of *he difii nines he 
has deeply impressed with the abu es and excesses 
inseparable from the institution of slavery As a 
beginning in cider to ascertain full particulars of 
the slave population he instituted a census in 1911 
and again m 19JI aod a general register Was 
formed which became the basis ef the work of the 
subsequent emancipation The laws on the 6ub 
)ect of slavery were carefully collected 6ifte<l and 
arranged and then His Highness determined to 
appeal to the people and made his great speech of 
November 19J4 at the same tuna announcing that 
he himself would make a gift of 14 lakhs of rupees 
to meet the requisite compensation money and 
would provide more if n°cemry This courageous 
policy met with in encouraging response and by 
an overwhelming majority the slave-owners 
declared in favour of total abolition 


Changing Valnes in India 

R F Maccune writes in Vox-Studcntium 
of Geneva — 

The number of University students cannot bo 
very much more than 100 * *00 Tho influence of 
the literati however is very great. 

If there is one factor that affects tho develop- 
ment of the Indira people to-day more than 
another that factor is Poverty— not a low standard 
of comfort but want of fool and clothrac 
Hundreds of men come out of the Universities 
every year only to add to ths numb r of tho 
unemployed Iho Ia*t days of the average Ionian 
student s university career are shadow o t by tho 
fear no* of economic insecurity, tut of virtual 
starvation in tho immediate fut ire. Some people 
who have been m India might consider this an 
overstatement They have seen Indian students 
of just one fi n t and they do not know 

If the present day student in India has any 
religious cult at all it is, Irmlly ppealmc tho 
cult of “social regeneration " Uis p«tmn*e of tho 
values of life is in fa t changing He lias, for in 
stance It amed to grasp tho real worth of hum in 
per-onulpy Wln'cverhis practice as a metnlier 
of a community he does not fhini m tth of caste 
He often tails it «n aiyndent of lirtb Tho (fays 
of “unton ha* ililj are m robe-cd in India cow— 
and the irc«ent utme-sttr stir lent will be rc^pm 
le for its extinction ra no «mall measure 


Again the subconscious but effective feeling which 
has somehow lurked in the Indira mind thi‘ 
woman cannot be trusted thit her nature b 
deceitful affc ts but Iittfe th j umversity student 
°f to-diy Tae meu recognise her as a b»mg 
endowed with moral discernment even as they 
are 


Indian Students m Europa 

According to P R Bharueln writing in 
2 he Indus — 

Japanese and Chinese students speaking to equip 
them wives to grapple with the problems of ttierr 
respective countries arc founl generally spread all 
ov-r Europe not necessarily coaflmug their studies 
at any one single pla-o but wondering from uni 
veroity to university training themselves under the 
moat competent teachers whe'her in Eaglanl 
hrrace Germany, Denmark or elsenhore And 
recently the Government oE Afghanistan has 
encouraged U 3 students to do tho same. T1 ere a 
no good reason why Indian students should not 
follow this method instead of flocking almost 
exclusively to Oxford Cambridge Lo idon or 
Edinburgh Hitherto very few of us have \enturci 
to try trench or German universities 

burely the young Indian trjing to learn all 
about tho co operative movement at the London 
behoof of Economics or Forestry at Oxford is an 
uacunscuus humorist f It does not seem to occur 
to him that for tho first, he ought to go to Denmark 
and lor the socond ho oaght to go to Franco or 
Germany ! 

The writer «nys he is not concerned witb 
those who go to England to quality for good 
jobs 

We address ourselves to tho young Indus? 
who corao oat hero ns seekers as learners 2 heif 
first caro is no presume to make the best u^c 
of their tun'» and opportunities hero if they go 
homo well equipped they will find enough to oa 
to occupy their whole lives thev can creato jobs 
for themselves Wo ought to study th rt methods of 
the Japraera student who cum** to I iiropo not to 
col ect degrees anl diplonis but to sit and loam 
at the fe-’t of the great Firopera ynr«» and like a 
true scholar winders from one place of learning 
to another seeing aal tu mg of the tf’sctiut 
Firopo has to give Not that wo have any quarrel 
with degrees «ni diplomas as suJi, but M 
them be treated as mere incidentals 

Oir persent o'jeu >3 to draw the attention 
of our Htuieats to tho fart that all the great 
Continental universities afford tine opportunities 
Mr stnly and resnmh anl to tin, 3 then W 
take tho full st advantage of the.,'* opportunities 
for specialize I s’udic? and to tho on t Mvotar tr« 
is being mado *Q establish m intern attoual univcr* 
mty cuitro at mootpctIn.r ra the booth « 
tron-'e 


Jastico for Kenya Indian 
dVo real in the London In Unn — 
British Sc’tlers d uiaaj supreme control 
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Kenya Council. They are only ten thousond in all 
while there are forty thousand Indians and Asia- 
tics. and about three million Africans. Still they 
demand an absolute majority over all other groups. 
This will mean total degradation of Indians resi- 
dent in Kenya See what Mr. Churchill says about 
Indian achievement in Kenya : — • 

The Indian was here long before the first British 
official, lie may point to as many generations of 
useful industry on the coast and in land oj the i chite 
settlers cm count years of residence. Is it possible 
for any G ivernment with a scrap of respect for 
honest dealing between man and man to embark 
noon a policy of deliberately squeezing out the native 
of India from regions in which he has established 
himself under every security of public faith ? 

It is the Tory Government that is breaking 
faith with the Indian*, and shall we apply the 
description of Churchill to their action ? 

In 1923 we were promised that there would be 
no segregation of Indians in township and residen- 
tial areas. Bat this year 21 plots in the town of 
Mombasa are to lie sold to Europeans, only, the 
Indians not being allowed to buy. That is the way 
this Government is keeping its promises. 

See Dr. Norman Leys’ book on Kenya for 
what the Indian has done for the African popula- 
tion. The Indian is prepared to stand comparison 
with any other nationality for the uplift work that 
is being earned out Yet under the name of civili- 
zation ne is berng unjustly dealt with. 

A deputation has come from Kenya to London 
to place the matter before the Colonial Secretary, 
but he refases to see them and asks th**m to see 
the Governor, with whom the matter has been 
discussed several times without any effect 

Kenya wa3 called by Sir John Kirk as “India a 
America,” meaning that it was an Indian colony 
in everv respect, Indian laws were introduced 
in the country and Indian currency was ruling 
till 1922, when the new daDgeroas doctrine of 
European “vested interests being paramount" wa3 
first mooted. Since then the treatment of Indians 
has been that of squeezing them out of the colony 
and captnrmg it for British capitalists for exploi- 
ting the African. 

India looks to British labour to help them to 
retain their hard-won achievements of centuries. 

For Indians Desiring American Education 
We read in The Himlustanee Student 
(500, Riverside Drive, New York City, N. Y., 
U. S. A):— 

For detailed inlormation about American educa- 
tional _ institutions, consult the Secretaries .of 
. following organizations : American Academies 
Club, Jphaugir Wadia Bldg.. 1st Floor. Esplanade 
' . Road. Fort, Bombay ; The American Club- 121 
Esplanade Road, Calcutta : The Indian Students 
Union, 221 Gower Street, \V. C. I. London. 
England : Association des Hindus de Pans. 17 
Rue de Sommenml, Pans. Y France ; Yerein der 
Inderm Zentral Europa £. Y„ Knesbeck-Str. 8-9, 
Berlin, Germany. ALo consult American Express 
Company’s offices. Copies of Ithe. booklet “Edu- 


“Raison D etre of Tagore Society” in 
Japan 

Countess Hetaxa, promoter of the Tagore 
Society in Japan, writes thus in part in 
The Young East of Tokyo r — 

The society of the Friends of Tagore is being 
formed by us in answer to his appeal to the Far 
Eastern peoples in which he said that closer 
union of thought is necessary for the nations 
which have started their civilisation from a common 
source. A highly developed system of philosophy 
religion and knowledge of nature more extant, 
more transcendental than science of mere material 
facts, has been transmitted in common to the 
sages of several nations of the Far East from 
remotest antiquity. The conditions and circums- 
stances of each of these nations were different, 
therefore the characters of their culture varied, 
but the foundation w^s one. Now China, India, 
Corea and Japan are like branches of the same 
tree, but the trunk which bears them is one. During ' 
centuries these nations have been lnlfrequent inter- 
course and havo kept their civilisation alive and 
thriving. 

Our Society differs widely from the Pan- Asiatic 
one, because we do not study the ideals of the 
West Asiatic group of nations, as being utterly 
different from the East Asiatic one. Besides our 
aim is quite opposite, for politics are banished 
from our Society Politics change, being based on 
personal or party interest, and nothing is so 
shallow as politics. 

Therefore, our Society leaves but politics and 
concerns itself with the ideal and moral standard 
,ot the East Asiatic peoples. For this purpose It 
is vital to concentrate once more on that ancient 
wisdom which has been the pith and marrow of 
their life, and then, after having consolidated that 
acquirement as a national treasure, receive from 
the West what is congenial to their own nature, 
not blindly imitating, but appreciating, criticising, 
choosicg freely, and rejecting what might make 
them weak and false to themselves. 

Now the moment has come for the Eastern 
nations that partook in the past of the same 
civilisation to join together in order to strengthen 
the intellectual and moral tenets which were their 
common bond, so as to meet foreign influx in a 
clear independent broad Bpirit with a friendly 
heart, for only the strong can be really friendly. 
Now the man has coire whom we can take for 
cur model. Tagore the great Master of the East 
and to-day the greatest poet of the world. A 
Westerner said to me : “In future they will speak 
of Tagore as of Homer and study Bengali as 
wo study Greek to read him in the original.” 
True. Generally while , great men are alive few 
persons understand their real value. Later, from 
a distance, . humanity sees better. Let us not 
commit this error, let us appreciate him and 
follow his sunny figure while he is still with us. 
Tagore is au idealist but at the same time a 
positive and practical mind who has asserted 
himself by the creation of such iuseful institutions 
as Jus agricultural schools, farms and gardens at 
bantmiketaD, his University at Bolpur. Standing 
on the solid has is of truth revealed to his ancient 
fatherland, he receives all that is just and good 
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m the foreign countries not losing his Hindu 
originality and opening before his steps the hearts 
of European peoples The union of East and \\ est 
is possible but it must be a union on equal level 
in the independent Bpirit of Tagore Tagore is no 
dreamer His feeling of eternal truth is based on 
transcendantal reality His love of life pervades 
his being with the sense of the iDivine and pours 
Itself down on all the phenomena of earth!} 
existence In nature, m extenor things lie sees 
the link of the living Universe and this fills his 
soul with an ever renewed joy I don t know 
one author in whose work the word joy * comes 

® n and again so often All ancient Eastern 
osophy is resumed in Tagores short philosophi 
cal work Sadhaaa. therefore our society will 
specially promote the study of this book 

To finish this exposition let me say once more 
that our aim lies in drawing nearer to each other 
in a bond of brotherly love to safeguard what is 
beautiful in ancient culture and to walk into a 
larger future under the guidance of that great 
radiant, loving genius our Oriental teacher and 
poet Tagore. 


Journalism in Italy 
According to The Inquirer of London — 
The practice of (journalism in Italy requires 
that the journalist must be of tiro right political 
faith The National Facist Syndicate of Journalists 
has issued an official communique which definitely 
excludes from the ranks of journalism more than 
100 journalists some of whom have had under 
the old regime, very great influence on Italian 
political life. The Facist syndicates will not allow 
any of them to resume m any possible way the 
exercise of the journalistic profession Other 
journalists whose allegiance to the Facist regime 
is doubtful will not be permitted to write articles 
requiring any political responsibility 


Have Animals Souls ? French 
Academy so Decides 

Groce Fcocho writes in The Theosophical 
Path — 

Thus the headlines of on Associated Press 
despatch from Pans anent tho recent affirmative 
vote of tho french Academy on this question at a 
meeting of thirteen members 

The official report of this meeting is not before 
ns, but several press-despatches are from these 
it appears that the question came up rather un 
expectedly m the course of the Academy a classic 
(and never finished ) task of revising the I reach 
dictionary Hemoire became the crucial wore 
its considerat on cli tine the remark from Minister 
of Justice Barthou that (as translated in the 
despatches) human beings alone possess memory 
( ifemotre ) therefore the word itself applies to 
the human race atone, ««■ . , T ~ j 

Among those present a ere Marshals Jofire and 
ioch Both protested against tho statement because 
o! personal experiences with various animal dunng 
the war and cited instances in proof Another 


member M. Henri Robert, the noted crumnsl 
lawyer provoked further discussion by remarking 
that while he had met many soulless men he 
bad never yet appeared for a soulless aamwl ' 
The discussion finally reached so amicable and 
dignified a conclusion that M Regmer, the Academy s 
permanent secretary called for a vote npon the 
question Do animals have memory ( blemoire 1 
and incidentally souls 0 The thirteen Immortals 
voting 8 to 5 decided affirmatively 


Sickness Insurance and Health 

Professor G Longa Chief Inrpector o' 
Labour Rome concludes his article on the 
place of sickness insurance in the national 
health system in International Labour 
Renew thus - 

The object of benefits m kind as applied Jo 
accident insurance differs considerably from that 
which they have in relation to sickness and in 
validitv insurance. In the former case the principal 
task to be fulfilled is one of preservation ana 
reconstruction which ceases with the individual 
in the latter the therapeutic function is associated 
with that of prophylaxis present or future, and 
provision is made for prevention of the spread oi 
disease for improvement of the health of the 
present generation and for the creation of more 
favourable conditions of existence for those to 
come. Thus not only the individual but society 
as a whole benefits by it , . 

In view of this diversity of function it misfit 
almost be said that accident insurance is an ro« 
titution established principally for the purpose 
of affording assistance tho other forms of ms 01 
acre are in the nature of social welfare institutions 
and as such form the most valuable auxiliaries ot 
the state policy in relation to public health, in 
the author s opinion in view of this different* in 
the aim of sickness insurance (the scope of u men 
is not alone tho restoration of the health of insured 
persons but also the preservation of their physical 
well being and that of tho whole community) tne 
organisation of the medical service should w 
regarded as a matter of much greater importance 
and should be rendered entirely independent oi 
the administrative service Moreover i‘ is 
that the following conditions are requisite ,or JKf 
efficient functioning of the medical service, bom 
from the therapeutic and from tho hygienic pomis 
of view 

(a) That assistance be made available for tn 
greatest possible number of insured persons, 
manual and intellectual workers and for all W 
members of their families living with or supported 


purpose of repairing physical injury and for p*£ 
pbylact c assistance be made as broad as poss cia 
(c) That the needs of pregnant women mothers 
and children of all ages receive spinal consul « 

in the present writer s opinion sickness insur- 
ance established on these lines may become » 
really efficient adjunct to the social assistance oi 
the economical!} weak which is its uiCmrte 
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object , ami may also contribute to a remarkable 
extent to the improvement of public health. 


“Science Knows No Country 
Arthur Do C. Sowerby writes in the China 
Journal : 

. That science knows no country and knowledge 
13 international are facts which we would have 
thought had been universally accepted throughout 
the twentieth century world. That the reople of 
any nation laying claim to culture could be so 
tackward or behind the times as to think that 
they could maintairt a corner in any branch of 
human knowledge or retain the sole right to 

S jcute any particular line of investigation is 
to believe. Yet from Peking comes the 
astounding news that certain scientific organiza- 
tions there have formed an association to fight 
the efforts of various foreign scientific expeditions 
to search for remains of ancient man and other 
treasures of geological and archaeological interest 
in different parts of China. It is held that Chinese 
ancient relies and treasures should be explored 
only by the Chinese people themselves. Particular 
exception appears to have been taken to the 
recent expeditions of the American Museum of 
Natural Historv into Mongolia and the proposed 
Swedish expedition under Dr. Sven Hedrn into 
North-western Ctina and Turkestan. Some of the 
members of the association have even cone so 
far as to demand the return to China of the "one 
• million yeai old dinosaur eggs” discovered by Dr. 
K. C. Andrews and party in Mongolia and taken 
to America. 

In 60 far a3 this movement aims at retaining in 
China valuable archaeological relics and actual 
treasures of a bygone age. we /eel a considerable 
amount of sympathy with it, but to attempt to 
forbid foreign scientists from carrying out geologi- 
cal and archaeological explorations on the ground 
that thi3 should be left for Chinese to do is carry- 
ing the pnccirle of "China for the Chinese” to a 
point bordering on the ridiculous, and, if persisted 
m, will make Chinese scientists the laughing stock 
of the wot Id, and place them outside the pale of 
modern science. 


Chinese Women and the Straggle 
for Freedom 

NS o read in t’ne ■C'ftina "Weekly Ttcrieic : — 

. Sixteen years ago whin Dr. Sun Yat-sen esta- 
blished his provisional government at Nanking, a 
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delegation of sixty Chinese women hobbled .down 
the long street leading to the assembly building, 
hobbled along on their bound feet signifying cen- 
turies of oppression, to the assembly building 
and petitioned for the right to vote. .This delega- 
tion received little attention at that time, but those 
Chinese women who gathered m the ante-room 
of the parliamentary building in Nanking sixteen 
years ago and interviewed Dr. C. T. Wang Btarted 
something which has lived fo this day and which 
has grown with ever increasing intensity to the 
present 

From that scene in Nanking of a decade and a 
half ago, we jump to present day Hankow the so- 
called seat of radicalism in China and we find as 
pictured herewith a women’s Battalion, composed 
of very capable Chinese females who are actually 
helping in the revolutionary movement. No longer 
do these Chinese women hobble about on bound 
feet They have normal feet and they wear the 
same kind of military uniform that, their brothers 
wear and they carry very business-like revol- 
vers and if we would believe all of the stones 
which are being circulated, they know how to use 
their weapons. It has been reported that these 
women, or at least some of them, have actually 
been in the front lines of battle, bat this has not 
been substantiated. Usually they have been used 
as strike pickets, couriers red Cross relief, first 
sid behind the battle lines and so on. 


The Arcos Raid 

The New Republic observes 
The British government’s police raid od the 
premises of the Russian trade delegation and co- 
operative societies is an amazing incident. Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks, the Horae Secretary, who 
appears to have been personally responsible for 
the action, asserts that the government was in 
search of a missing state document of importance. 
It was not recovered He declares that it was 
burned by the Russians after the raid had started, 
while the Soviet representatives insist that it was 
never in their possession and that they know 
nothing about it. As a result of the incident, feel- 
ing against Great Britain is running high in Russia. 
Mas3 meetings of pretest have been held in city 
after city, and the. Hntieh government has felt it 
neces'mry to warn its citizens not to travel by the 
Trans-Sibemn Railway until the present inflamed 
Data. vsbb'g. fsehas baa. wral/vnAe'J.. Tte ilfcun 
is certain to react unfavorably upon English trade 
with thp U. S. S R., which amounts at present to 
about $65,000,000 a year. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Br RAMAXANDA CHATTERJEE 


M R. Edward Thompson has written a second 
bookonthe Poet Tagore, named “Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, Poet and Dramatist” I 
do not Intend to review it. For, if I bad 


any leisure, I would devote it rather to 
reading and re-reading the Poet’s prose and 
poetical works than to going through a book 
on him and his works by Mr. Edward 
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Thomp on mast not be understood to 
suggest that Sir Thompson does not possess 
sufficient culture and powers of literary 
appreciation and criticism to write on poets’ 
lives and woiV* What I mean is that the 
respective extents and degrees of his 
knowledge and of Ins ignorance of the Bengali 
language and literature are such that ho is 
not competent to write on the works of the 
greatest of Bengali authors 
Let me be precise 

I do not mean that Mr Thompson is absolutely 
ignorant of Bengali. For, I presume, be knows 
the Bengali alphabet, can probably consult a 
Bengali to English dictionary, and can form 
some idea of the substance of a piece of 
Bengali prose and poetry with the help of 
such a dictionary and of an educated Bengali 
translator When he was in BeDgal some 
years ago he once tried to speak to me in 
Bengali, but gave np the attempt after 
perpetrating two or three sentences m broken 
Bengali I believe, tie teachers of our village 
primary schools possess more knowledge of 
Bengali than he But ashe is superior tothem 
in other intellectual attainments be can make 
such a display of his little Bengali as to be 
able to mislead his readers— 'Unintentionally, 
let me hope Nowhere has he frankly 
confessed how little be knows of the languages 
and literature of a country of whose greatest 
author be has set himself np as a judge 
I know that he is lecturer in Bengali 
University of Oxford ’ and have wondered 
■whether other lecturers in living languages 
in that and other British universities are 
such marvellous scholars in their subjects as 
Mr Thompson is in Bengali Should that be 
the case which I nope it is not and should 
that fact become known Oxford would 
certainly be looked down upon with contempt 
by all real oriental scholars 

As if the fact of Mr Thompson’s being 
the lecturer m Bengali in a far famed ancient 
university were not sufficient in itself to make 
the gods laugh he states in the preface to his 
book that it was accepted by London 
University as a thesis for their Ph D 
degree ’ * I wonder who the examiners were 
and what their pretensions to Bengali 
scholarship are The winning of a London 
doctorate by two or three of my countrymen 
had made me suspect whether that university 
always obtains the services of competent and 
just examiners and whether some of its 
doctorates ire not ‘consolation degrees Mr 
Thompson s case strengthens my suspicion 


Were Mr Thompson to appear at the Middte 
Vernacular Examination in Bengal which 13 
passed by many of onr children before they 
aro in their teens he would bo sure lo be 
‘ploughed ' m the paper in Bengali literature. 
I will not be so unfair to him as to suggest 
that ho should prove his Bengali scholarship 
by passing the Calcutta University Matricula 
tion Examination m Bengali , for that would 
be too stiff for him 

Mr Thompson must have been desperate- 
ly dotermined to excite the risibility of the 
gods For he has solemnly indited the 
following paragraph in his preface 

Miltons English verso is less than 18 000 
Imes Habindmuath Tagore’s published verses 
and dramas tho subject of the present study 
amount to 10Q OUO or their equivalent His 
non dramatic prose in the collected edition 
of his works now in process will be in the 
proportion to his verso and dramas, of seven 
enormous volumes to three I undertook the appal 
ling task of reading through his bulky literature 
because I wished to understand the peop'e ..among 
whom I was living I wrote this book in tne 
hope of serving two races ' (The italics are mine 
R. Chatterjee.) * 

It is not impossible that Mr Thompson 
has performed the visual feat of looking at 
all the pages of all the published Bengali 
works of Tagore, though he himself confesses 
that he has not seen many of the bools 
listed in his Bibliography But does he mean 
to tell us seriously and expect us to believe 
that he is scholar enough to have studied this 
bulky literature’ ? Chedat Judaeus 

Three facts mentioned in his book viz., 
that be is lectnrer in Bengali in the 
University, of Oxford that his book was accepted 
as a thesis for the Pn D degree by London 
University and that he has read through 
all Tagore s works has confirmed my belief 
that so far at least as the vernaculars of 
Britain s dependency of India is concerned 
scholars are borx, lot JUDE, in the British 
Isles Old Vishnu Sharma has told ns 
somewhere m his work that people are 
reputed to be strong because of their wealth 
and because of wealth they are considered 
become scholar^ also (arf/iad bhaiati pandttah ) 
Had he be$n living now he would have 
ascribed the genesis of the reputation for 
scholarship to political ascendancy also 

Had Mr Thompson to write a book on 
a third rate German or French poet, would 
he have dared to do so with such poor 
knowledge of German or French as he 
po««esses of Bengali ? Onr humiliation and 
sufferings as a subject people are already too 
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many in various directions. Bat is that aoy 
reason why our greatest poet should be made 
to feel that he has been treated, not as a 
member of the world brotherhood of authors, 
but as a member of a subject race and a 
grey-haired pupil of the pedagogic Mr. 
Thompson ? The tone of the book in many 
passages is of such (nnconciously) supercilious 
patronage as to make it very irritating 
reading. 

The author asserts : 

"I Mieve that no other nation would have 
served India better than mr own has done : but, 
on the whole, they have shown themselves very 
incurious as to its thought and literature. Resent- 
ment ot this neglect has estranged educated 
Indians, and is a factor of first-rate importance in 
the present 6trained situation." 

This is not the place to discuss what the 
British people have done in and for India 
and whether any other nation could have 
done better. But even Mr. Thompson will, 
I hope, allow that wo the people of India 
know far" better than he what we resent 
and what has created “the present strained 
situation.” I can tell him unhesitatingly 
that it is not the “incuriosity" of the 
British people as to India’s thought and 
literature which is mainly, if at all, respon- 
sible for estranging educated Indians, and 
that, as there is little oT no resentment of 
this neglect, it is »iof a factor of first-rate 
or tenth-rate importance in the present 
strained situation, if it be a factor at all. 
Personally, I do not know a single educated 
Indian who resents this neglect and has been 
estranged by it What we really resent I 
need not say. 

Mr. Thompson shys in the preface that he 
has drawn largely on the poet’s discussions 
with him. 3Iany foot-notes do indeed tell 
ns that the passages quoted are from the 
poet’s “conversation" with him. Did Mr. 
Thompson take notes of these conversations 
in the presence of the poet at the time of 
these talks ? If not, how long afterwards did he 
take down the notes ? Did he ever tell the 
poet that he was doing so? Did he inform him 
that any of these notes would bo published" ? 
Did he ever show them to the poet for 
verification before making public use of them ? 
I know that he did not. I know that the 
poet does not remember having told Mr. 
Thompson many of the things he has re- 
ported. It is possible, though not at all 
certain or probable, that in some instances 
the poet has simply forgotten. Bat is it not 
very probable that in more instances Sir. 


Thompson’s memory aud his preconceptions 
have been to blame ? In any case, gentlemanli- 
ness, fairness and the scholar’s anxiety for 
absolute accuracy, so far as that is attainable, 
should have prompted the Reverend E J. 
Thompson to behave iu such a way as 
to enable him *o answer in the affirmative 
most of the questions I have put above. 

As regards the book having been accepted 
by London University as a the -is for their 
Ph. D. degree, may I ask what sort of 
documentation is requited by that University 
for doctorate theses ? Are notes of conver- 
sations taken to bo correct and reliable 
without any proof of their accuracy? 

In this article I am not concerned with 
the merits or demerits of the book as a 
whole. I write only of what my eyes fell npon 
in turning ovei its pages. 

Mr. Thompson writes, page 88, "He seems 
to have made no direct stndy of the New 
Testament” This is not true. The poet has 
read the New Testament, bnt not the Old. 
Accordmg to Mr Thompson, “Tagore ( Thakur , 
'Lord') was a title used by the early British 
officials for any Brahmin in their service.” 
The poet himself, it is to be presumed, knows 
more of the derivation of his family name 
than the Oxford lecturer. And it is likely, 
too, that his knowledge of the history of 
Bengali word-meanings is greater than that 
of the author. So I merely state the fact that 
the poet has never heard that his lamily 
name became Thaknr for the reason assigned 
by the author. Nor have I. Who is Mr. 
Thompson’s authority ? 


According to him, “Pirili,” the name 
of the Brahmin sub-caste to which 
the poet’s family belongs, is derived from 
Persian ptr+ali, “chief minister.” That is 
wrong, according to my information. The 
story goes that an ancestor of the Tagores 
was a high officer of a Musalman chief of 
Jessore named Pir Ali This ancestor of 
the family was excommunicated by the 
orthodox Hindus of the time because he 
had involuntarily allowed the smell of 
some meat dishes prepared for the chief 
to enter his nostrils ; as according to a 
Sanskrit adage, smelling is balf-eating. Pir Ali 
is a common Muslim proper name. See the 
Bengali dictionary by Jnanendramohan Das, 
the best yet published 

About the poet Michael Madhusudan 
Datta, the author writes : 


“Ik keeps an almost 
and there can be veiy 


unbounded * popularity, 
few amcDg Bengal's 
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thousands of annual pme-givings ■where a 
reeitahon from his chief poem is not on the 
programme ” 

Every educated Bengali holds the 
opinion that Michael was a great poet 
Bat as to recitations from his chief poem, 
the author has been misinformed I have been a 
schoolboy, a college student, a school master, a 
professor, a principal, and a president at 
many annnal prize givings But I do not 
remember a single such function at which 
any recitations were given from Michael 
Boring the last four months I have presided 
over two prize giving®. In the®e, too, tho 
recitations were from other author® 

I have said that I am not at present 
concerned with the quality of Mr Thompson’s 
work Nor am I concerned with his opinions of 
the poet’s works Nevertheless, ns I find that he 
has devoted one whole chapter to the poet’s 
'jibandebata doctrine,” as the author calls 
iti I wish to say that be has not 
understood it aright Ho had better ask 
the poet the reason why, if he be in the 
humble mood to learn 

Mr Thompson holds that m The Home and 
the World Tagore has adapted the scheme of 
Browning’s The Ring and the BooL But 
the author himself says m another place. 
First hand knowledge of Browning came late, 
and even then, I suspect, was confined to the 
short pieces ” Moreover The Ring and the 
Bool is a soil of grouping together of stones 
of a murder told from different points of view 
whereas in The Home and the World 
the chief characters analyse their own respective 
feelmgs and mood® and the workings of their 
own minds as influenced by various events 
and circumstances I fail to see therefore, 
how there has been any adaptation here It 
is not necessary for my purpose to discuss 
the point in greater detail 

As regards tho play Achalayatan, Mr 
Thompson thinks ‘Its fable was probably 
■suggested by The Princess, and more remote 
ly. The Castle of Indolence and The Faerie 
Queen ” I know the poet has not read 
either The Faene Queen or The Castle of 
Indolence As for The Princess, the poet 
I know, is unable to perceive the remotest 
resemblance between it and Achalayatan , nor 
am I The author thinks that this drama- 
tic piece obviously owes something to 
Chnstanity perhaps more than any other 
boob of hi®’ I wish Mr Thompson had 
stated definitely where the debt lay I* could 
then have disproved his assertion, as I 


hold ho is wrong He is equally wrong 
when ho says that ‘It owes much to such 
modern Hindu movements us that of Ram- 
Krishna and Vivekananda, which inculcates 
tho oneness of all religions ’’ Hore, too, it 
would hare been well if ho had stated where 
the debt lay by quoting parallel passages 
and ®iymgs It is not my joint that 
Rabindranath has not been influenced by any 
ancient or contemporary movements or 
teachers or literatures What I insist Upon 
is that nobody should run away with a 
preconceived notion or say things whfch 
cannot bo proved Mr ""hompson had said 
several such untruo things in his smaller 
boob on the Poet, which were pointed out 
in Ptabasi Perhaps it is mainly because 
of the elaborate Prabasi review that ho adnuts 
in his present work that tho earlier one is 
mistaken in some respects ” 

In more than ono passage of Ins book the 
author tells tho public that after the poets 
famous success", with his Gttanjah i winning 
the Nobel prize, there has been a "complete 
reversal” among Britishers and the poet has 
been treated 1 as an exposed charlatan " But be 
has not given his readers any extracts even 
from newspaper reviews of Tagore’s works to 
substantiate the truth of these uncomplimen- 
tary remarks ascribed to the poet’s British 
critics Meanwhile his British publishers are as 
eager as ever to publ.sh new works of his 
and new editions of his old works. They are 
hard headed men of business, not ‘ the 
Poet’s Bengali admirers.’ Does this show a 
“reversal’ ? 

Mr Thompson does not perhaps like that 
the poet is so popular amqng German 
speakmg peoples He says that reaction will 
come, as elsewhere ” But during my recent 
visit to Germany, Czechoslovakia and Austria, I 
did not find any signs of this predicted 
reaction 

Mr Thompson’s Howlers 

I have no time to compare Mr Thompson’s 
translations of Tagore’s poems with their 
originals But I will give some of bis 
translations of Bengali words, including 
names of the Poet s work® etc. These 
deserve to take their placo among schoolboy 
howlers 

He translates ‘Kabiwallas as ‘poet 
fellow® ” This is ridiculous Kabi” means 
‘poet’ undoubtedly But in current and collo 
qmal Bengali it means al*o the ver«e® poems 
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songs, doggerel, improvised by the Bengali 
improvisatores, who had great vogne some 
decades ago. See Jnanendraraohan Das’s 
Dictionary. They were called “Kabiwallas”, 
that is to say, “makers of Kabis." Perhaps 
Mr. Thompson is not acquainted with any 
such improvised ‘ Kabi’'. I will give one here. 
Once at Jara, a village in Midnapore.the home 
of a Zemindar family, there was a “poetic 
tournament” between two Kabiwallas. One 
named Jaga sang first, comparing Jara to 
Brindaban, to flatter the Zemindar. Then up 
rose his rival, and sang : — 

f* vfo, *11, Stst client* i 

c*m ci C3ti CTWt « csri 

vtfTvjo. c*hjti iwt rm i— 
nwi cwtsjft f* t 

"now could yon, 0 Jasra. call Jara Golok 
Brindaban? Where is yonr Shyam Kunda, where 
your Radha Kunda ? Right in front of yon is 
Manik Kunda: go and see its radishes thero. You 
are to sing Kabis and take the fee ; why indulge 
in adulation?” 

Shyam Kunda and Radha Kunda aro In 
the real Brindaban. Manik Kunda is a 
village near Jara noted for its big radishes. 

The author translates l 'ayi-ma” as 
"nurse” in Loving Conversation of a Neicly- 
Wedded Bengali Couple (p. 89). Ayi-ma 
means grandmother or great-grandmother. 

Chalita bhasa is not “walking language,” 
but current or colloquial language. 


Sabdatatha is not “sound and reality,” 
but “the science of words”, or philology 
in one of its branches. 

“Chhhtir Pada” (|f5a ^TSOis not “Verses in 
Leisure” but “Readings (for boys and girls) for 
Vacation time.” The readings are in prose. 

“Gita-pancbashika” does not mean “Five 
Loops of Song”, but a collection of fifty 
songs Just as “score” stands for twenty 
collectively, so panchashika stands for fifty 
collectively. The name has nothing to do 
with the Bengali word Shika (fast). Mr. 
Thompson’s translation must cause uncontroll- 
able laughter among Bengali women ; — they 
do not keep songs on Shihas 1 

“Arupa-rataDa” is not “The Ugly Gem,” 
but “The Formless Jewel”, meaning the 
Being Who has no form. 

Let me stop here. It would be a tire- 
some iob to point out all the laughable 
renderings of the author. 

To be a competent judge of the works 
of any people's poets, a man’s mind should 
be steeped in their literature as it were. 
He should have long breathed its atmosphere, 
and known the associations which cling to 
many of its words, etc. But can the author 
of bowlers like those to be found in Mr. 
Thompsons book be believed by any stretch 
of imagination to have equipped himself in 
that manner for his difficult task ? 

%ir rrv<3t-:fk i 
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Bv RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


T HE nows lias been published in some 
papers that Mr. B Cbakrabarti, Minister in 
charge of Education, Bengal, has drafted 
a primary education bill for introduction in the 
next session of the Bengal Legislative Council 
The draft not having been published yet, I 
have not seen it Its object is said to be 
the extension and improvement of primary 
education. It is also said that universal or 
universal and compulsory education will not 
be attempted, but nevertheless new taxation 
will be resorted to for meeting the expendi- 
ture needed for the improvement and exten- 
sion contemplated. 

Political economic, social, moral, edu- 


cational, sanitary. agricultural, industrial, 
commercial, and all other kinds of progress, 
are interdependent ; and many, if not most! 
of these divisions overlap. But in this note 
I shall deal only with primary education. I 
need not discuss whether without education 
any advance along any line can bo made. Some 

education, I takeit.isnecessaryforadvance and 

improvement in any direction. And for an 
entire nation the easiest and sorest means of 
imparting education is literacy. Therefore, 
we have to consider the ways and means of' 
making the entire population of Bengal, 
above the age of 5, literate. 

This cannot be done at once. Those old 
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men and women who are illiterate we may 
leave out of consideration For though it 
may not be impossible to make them literate, 
it is impracticable The remaining adult 
illiterate male population may be taught the 
three R’s, and much else besides by means 
of the magic lantern, the cinema, etc The 
adult illiterate women are more difficult to 
tackle. Nevertheless, an attempt should be 
made to educate them Tor the present, what 
I am concerned with is the education of 
boys and girls If we coaid give elementary 
education to all of them, in course of time, 
when the old and adult illiterates would die 
out, the whole country could be spoken of 
as literate 

In many civilized countries, where umver- 
sa elementary education is the rule, such 
education is given to all children of the ages 
between <j and 14 years In Bengal let us 
be less ambitious Let us see what It will 
cost to impart elementary education to boys 
and girls of 5 to 10 years of age Girls must 
not be left out of consideration for any 
reason whatever The Thakore Saheb of 
Gondal showed ranch common sense, shrewd- 
ness and insight into human nature when in 
his State he made primary education compul- 
sory for girls alone, making it optional for 
boys He aigued that an educated or merely 
literate mother would be sure to try to make 
her sons and daughters literate, though many a 
highly educated father does not feel ashamed 
to keep the daughters uneducated And be 
also rightly aigued that the illiterate husband 
of an educated wile, should there be any 
such, would be quick to cdncate himself for 
very shame 

I need not repeat the stock arguments 
in favour of the education of girls and 
women The time has long past when it 
could not be taken for granted that their 
education was indispensably necessary m 
their own interests ns well as in those of the 
nation as a whole 

In tho Bntish-rnled province of Bengal 
there were 73 42 558 boys and girls of the age 
5 to 10, accordmg to the census of 1921. Ont 
of these, according to the Education Director’s 
Report for 1925 6 only lb 50 555 children 
were at c chool on the 31st March, 1926, 
which means that less than 25 per cent were 
at school Bnt we must provide schools for 
and c due ite all theso children Let me 
assume that, owing to tho natural increaso 
in population, their number is now 75 lakhs 
According to the Director’s report the cost 


of educating a child in a primary school in 
Bengal is on an average ouly Rs 3-12-5 per 
annum This is very much smaller than the 
all-India average which in 1923 24 was Rs 
7-13 3 for boys and Rs 10-6 5 for girls It 
is a disgrace that so little per head is spent 
m Bengal for the primary education of 

its children This disgrace attaches to 

the Government of India for fleecing 

Bengal to the skin, to the succe R sive 
Governors and Governments of Bengal for 
submitting to be so fleeced and for not 

allotting more money for primary education 
and to the people of Bengal for not doing 
their very utmost to remedy such a scandalous 
state ofthmgs 

Let me, however, see what it would 
cost to give all the seventy-five lakhs 
of Bengal s children primary education of 
the kind and quality that may be had for even 
the very small sums spent Let me make the 
amount Rs 4 instead of Rs3 12 5 Then the 
total expenditure would come to Rs,3 00 00, 000 
(three crores or thirty millions of rupees) 
Is' this too big a sum to spend for giving 
primary education to all the children of a 
province containing a population of 4 66,95,636 ? 
Certainly not But the question arise®, how 
can the expenditure bo met ? It can be 
quite easily met if the Government of India 
allows Bengal to keep for its own expenditure 
an equitable portion of the revenues raised 
in Bengal 

How hard Bengal has been hit by the 
apportionmeat of revenues between the Central 
and the Provincial Governments will appear 
from the following table — 

Province Population in 1921 Provincial Income 
Budgeted for 1927 8 

Bengal 4 66 95 536 1U 73 39 000 

Madras 423 18.9S5 1654 80000 

Bombay 193 48 210 15 0800000 

U P 4^3 75 787 12 94 50000 

Punjab 2 06 85 024 11 1300000 

This table shows that the most populous 
of the five major provinces is allowed the 
smallest sum of money for its expenses 
Bengal is not a barren desert Bengal is not 
a province without any industries or com- 
merce It does not occupy the lowest place 
among tho provinces in agriculture, commerce 
and industries. The total revenue collected 
in this province, whether classed a* 
provincial or central, is not the smallest of all 
collected in the different provinces On the 
contrary, Bengal’s total collection is the largest 
"Wfav then is Bengal allowed (o keep only 
the smallest amount ? 
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It 13 usual to say that, owing to the per- 
manent settlement - of the land rerenuo in 
Bengal, the land revenue here, which is a 
provincial head of income, is very small, 
and hence Bengal’s total budgeted income 
is small But the Permanent Settlement was 
made by the British Government with tho 
landlords in its own interest The people 
of Bengal as a whole were not a party to it 
They do not benefit by it ; for, the majority, 
who live by agriculture directly or indirectly, 
have to pay the landlords in the shape of 
legal, non-legal and illegal exactions not less 
than the common people in other provinces. 
If any persons profit by it it is the very 
small minority of Zemindars. Let the 
■Government therefore, say and do what 
it likes to these landlords. We the 
-ordinary people must refuse to bo 
cheated and starved, because in the year 
1793 the British Government and the 
Zemindars entered into some arrangement 
mntually advantageous to them. 

Moreover, if less land revenue is raised 
in Bengal than in some other provinces, 
more revenue is raised by taxation of some 
other kinds in Bengal than elsewhere. Let 
us take, for instance, land revenue and the 
income tax for the year 1921-25, the latest 
from the latest issne of tho Statistical 
Abstract. 


Central 3. 10.73.537 
Madras 015 05 867 
Bombay 6.1G.52.815 
G. P. 6.71,08.534 

Punjab 3,53,03,120 


5.54.73,933 
1.31.50,365 
4.03.77.094 
78.87.089 
GO G7.102 


8.65.47.520 
7.40 02.232 
'9,20.29 909 
7.49.95 623 
4,1435222 


Thus from the two sources named above 
it wa3 only in Bombay'that more revenue was 
raised than in Bengal, And that to tho extent 
of only Rs. 54,82,389. But as against these 
fifty-four lakhs * of Bombay, in the 
same year 1924-25, Rs. 3,75,G3,920 were 
raised by export duty on the raw and 
manufactured jnte of Bengal, which is 
practically a monopoly of Bengal. 

It has been argued that the jute export 
duty js not paid by the people of Bengal, 
bnt by tho foreign purchasers of jnte This 
is not axiomatic. For, as pointed out by Mr. 
K. G. Ncogy in the Legislative Assembly on 
the 10th of llarch this year, in the opinion 
of tho Fiscal Commission, page 100 of their 
Report, “ some portion, if not the whole, of 
■on export duty falls on the home producer 
The same gentleman pointed out iu the same 


13V* 


place and on the same day, that tho Taxation 
Enquiry Committee observed in paragraph 
150 of their Report:-” 

“In spite of the monopolistic character of the 
product, there exists a possibility tint, in certain 
conditions of the trade, a portion of tho export 
duty may fall on tho producer.” 

So Bengal is entitled to at least part of 
the proceeds of the jute export duty. But 
assuming that the producer does not pay any 
part of the duty, according to what principle 
of jastico or equity does the Government of 
India lay hold of the entire proceeds? It is 
in Bengal that the thing is produced. It is 
the Bengal Government which does some- 
thing, however little it may be, for the 
improvement of the cultivation of jute. It is 
the people of Bengal who toil to produce 
the raw jute. It is they who suffer from 
the contaminated water and the malodonrs 
resulting from the steeping of jute. It is 
they who suffer from the pollution of the 
river waters by the septic tanks of the jute 
mills. It is tho public health department of 
Bengal which does something, however little, 
for counteracting the injnrions effects of the 
prodactiOD of raw and manufactured jute. 
The Government of India simply looks on 
from its serene heights all the while, and it is 
only when the proceeds of the export duty 
are collected that it swoops down and carries 
off the booty in its mighty t&tona. The 
Meston Award, which has legalised this 
plunder, is absolutely iniquitous. Bengal 
ought to fun e the whole of the jute export 
duty, and then free universal elementary 
education icould be at once feasible', as only 
three crores are required for it, and jnte 
duty produces more than 3.75 crores. Dp 
to the 31st March, 1927, the Government of 
India have, by means of this tax, netted at 
least 34 crores of rupees, starving all the 
“nation -building” departments of Bengal. 

It has been argued that as tho whole of 
the incomo tax revenue collected in Bengal 
Is not really paid by the inhabitants 
of Bengal, they have no claim to it 
Perhaps it is meant that the purchasers in 
other provinces of the things made or im- 
ported by manufacturers or importers in 
Bengal pay part of the incomo tax collected 
in Bengal •, for these manufacturers and im- 
porters include the income tax in fixing prices. 
Assuming the cogency of this argument, at 
least the portion of this revenue which is paid 
by private Individuals out of their incomes in 
Bengal, can certainly be claimed by Bengal. 
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And as for the portion of this tax paid by 
manufacturers and importers, surely 
the province which is able to give them a 
local habitation and opportunities of enter- 
prise owing to its geographical and other 
advantages ought to be entitled to what 
they pay as mcome tax ‘ Great Britain 
is mainly a manufacturing country, and its 
manufactures are for the most part sold 
m various foreign lands including India. 

In fixing prices British manufacturers take 
into consideration the mcome tax they would 
have to pay Therefore, in reality, it is tho 
foreign purchasers of British goods who pay 
most of the British income tax But -does 
the British Treasury for that reason send to 
the public treasuries, of the purchasing 
countries the bulk or any portion of the 
British income tax collections ? Wo Indians 
should be very glad to have our share ' 

For all these reasons we have no hesita- 
tion in coming to the conclusion that Bengal 
should be given as much money as Madras 
or as Bombay, which has less than half of it<* 
population and "then free universal element- 
ary education would at once become quite 
easy We do not in the least suggest that 
Madras ot Bombay or any other province 
should be robbed to do justice to Bengal 
Nothing of the kind There is ample room 
for economy in the spending departments 
of the Government of India L a t there be 
retrenchment there, and all will be well 

I am entirely opposed to any extra 
taxation for extending primary education, as 
we have shown that the thing would be 
quite feasible if Bengal were equitably 
treated by the Central Governmet L°t our 
Ministers manfully stand up for such just treat 
ment If they do not get it, let them resign 
But if they, the brown bureaucrats simply 
cry ditto to the white bureacracy and go in 
for additional taxation, they would simply 
prepare the ground for civil disobedience 
An educational tax or cess in the present 
financial arrangements and circumstances of 
Bengal, would more than justify a ‘N« 
Taxation" civil disobedience campaign 

The suggested expenditure o! three crores 
of rupees for primary education in BeDgal is 
nothing extravagant In the jear 1924 21 


• I have hitherto said only what can ani 
ought to ba done by the Goveranmt In consti 
tutional tneory, the Governmsut nud the 
white bureaucracy are not identic il But 
it lies in the power of tho whito bureau- 
cracy to giro effect to what ought 
to be the principles of nil enlightened 
governments It is on that account that 
they are called upon to do their duty W& 
do not want any alms Irom them We only 
ask that, instead of rats spending the money 
we pay in taxe3, thoy spend it for the im- 
provement of the moral and material condi- 
tion of the people But if they do not do 
their duty, we should bring pressure to bear 
on them in all possible righteous ways 

Increase of income is not the only rvay 
to meet the suggested expenditure Re- 
trenchment also is possible and should be 
resorted to For instance, the posts of divi- 
sional commissioners, police superintendents, 
etc., may be abolished without loss of effi- 
ciency 

In the meantime, we can and ought to do 
something ourselves directly, in addition to 
or instead of what may be done bj and 
through the Government 

Endeavours made by educated and com- 
paratively well to-do people for the good 
of the country are sometimes looked upon 
by them as favours done to the backward 
illiterate poor people That is a false notion 

It is we the educated classes who are 
deeply in debt to the illiterate poor people 
for our education nud in many other ways 
In the two universities of Calcutta and Dacca, 
very raach more is spent for the education 
of the university students per head per 
annum than is received from the students 
This amount in excess of which we- 
are unable just now to give an exact 
idea, not having the necessary statistics 
before us m contributed, hy the, Govern- 
ment Government grants come m the 
last resort either from the taxes paid by 
the common people or from their labour of 
various kinds bo, those who attend the 
Umversiiy classes as students and obtain 
their degrees m the various faculties are 
indebted to their poorer and less fortunate 


noining cxtiaiagant In the jear 1924 21 countrymen for their intellectual eauinmeut- 
SSSSS? 1,10,12 SSSMot 856 566 As lor collegiate education, I haTe^ompfled 
1UX44IB h ?M r iR°qs'j, a r d Mad i rlS |P e “ l . Es S' ‘I 1 "”™ 8 statement from the Education 
18,9 Pupils Therefore Directors Report for 1925 2b, showing- tho 

or 75TOOOO e oY e ™S“ E lu 30000000 P« w oca the amount 

tbe Go ’ KD ““ l ll " d - 
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College 

Presidency 

Dacca Intermediate 

Htwhli 

Sanskrit r 
Knshnagar 
Chittagong 
Raishahi 
Aided Colleges 


Annual Eipendt- ft v, . 
ture per student uovt 3 s “ are - 
Its. 50? 0 0 Its. 366 0 0 
„ 415 12 2 „ 325 4 9 

524 8 4 „ 453 15 0 

614 10 3 „ 561 2 3 

„ 594 15 0 „ 496 4 6 

„ 217 3 5 „ 126 10 10 

„ 207 9 2 „ 111 4 11 

’ 103 2 0 „ 23 7 2 


The fees paid by the students do not 
suffice to facet all the expenses of their 
education. Government meets the deficit from 
tho taxes paid by the people. Therefore, wo 
the educated classes are indebted for oar 
education to the people, and should try to 
repay this debt in alt possible ways It 
should not be supposed that our debt is 
measured simply by what th9 Government 
has paid plus interest thereon. We are in- 
debted - to our people for whatever 
money or fame or other things which out 
education has enabled us to acquire. Those 
who have graduated from private unaided 
colleges must not think that they have paid 
fully for their education and are not indebted 
to anybody. They are indebted to the 
comparatively poorly paid professors, 
lecturers and demonstrators of these 
colleges. 

Wo can try to repay our debts in two 


ways. Seeing that a _ primary school In 
Bengal caa be maintained by an average- 
annual expenditure of only Rs. 122-6-5, it 
should undoubtedly bo within the means 
of many an educated well-to-do man in 
Bengal to maintain such a school. Those 
who are not iu a position to do so can pay 
Its. 3-12-5 per annum for the education of a 
single primary school pupil. Those who 
cannot do even that ought themselves to 
undertake to personally teach at least one 
child, not related to them, up to the highest 
primary school standard. Those who are in 
a position to make pecuniary contributions 
may do so to some Society or Association 
for the education of the people, which they 
kaow to be trustworthy. For my part,' I. 
recommend the Society for the Improvement 
of the Backward Classes, Assam' and Bengal, 
of which the olfice is situated at 14, Badnr- 
bagan Row, Calcutta. 

In conclusion, I would appeal to the- 
well-to-do Zemindars of Bengal to do their 
duty iu this matter. There are Zemindars 
who have no viliago homes. They live in 
Calcutta or some other town. Others have 
homes in villages. All should do their duty 
to their tenants in the matter of education 
for they owe their income to these rayats. 
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Mr. Srinivasa Sastri Criticised 

T UB South African Settlement arrived at 
by the Hibibulla Deputation has 
roused resentment amoag_ many of the 
South African Indian intelligentsia. Although, 
owing to a persistent propaganda carried on by 
certain persons, many people hare been 
led to believe that the Settlement is 
something of a great achievement, it has 
not convinced everybody, and, we are probably 
facing a fresh period of intensive agitation 
in Africa for the recognition of Indian 
tights th»re. 

3Ir. Srinivasa Sastri, who has proclaimed 
the oxcellenco of the new arrangement from 
tho press and the platform, has come in _ for 
a large share of criticism from South African 
Journals. In reply to an article contribute! 


by the Kt. Hon. Sir. Sastri to the Hindustan 
Review in which he discusses the present 
settlement, Mr. Sabramania Aiyar, editor of 
the African Chronicle , publishes a spirited 
retort iu Indian Views. He says about the 
article in question. 


Shorn of all yerbugo, the article isa tissue of 
platitudes and pali ttcal contradictions and no 
wonder. Mr. Sastri is so unpopular politically in- 
India a3 he is likely to be here ere long ! 


Hr. Aivar later tnrns to Mr. Sastri’s Poona 
speech and says, 


ane inn. Efntieman. me Oram, head and shoulder 
of the Round Table Conference addressing his 
moderate and libera! colleagues at the Deccan 
Sabha. at Poona, on the 6th March thus expressed 
hts candid opinion on the Indian Settlement. lie 
said that the difference between the White and 
tho Co oared population in Smith Africa were 
both racial and economic. Thetr respective 
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-standards o! life also markedly differed acwcuras 
tance that should not be lost eight of Tho ■whites 
have incurred sacrifice to maintain their 
higher standards and are afraid ct the larger 'OUtn 
her of m&iara in their midst w ho have comparative- 


a legislative Colour fhr Act all having the obi ec- 
tivo to keep the In fan anu Native down for 
ever without allordiog them an opportunity to 
rai3o their head above the water level and yet 
rnuiana lnineirmsusa wnu waiu tho white races shout that the Indian 13 a 

ly a far 'lower standard and who are numerically mennaco to the country which Mr bastn and nis 
superior Those who seek an honourable solution colleagues who wcro ostensibly our leaders and 
of the Indian problem in South Afnca must spokesmen accep‘cd llieso asseverations lor lU 

give due weight to theso facts Afraid of being face value , , 

swamped by Indians *heir redaction to .a After doing all theso and similar vandalism in 
manageable compass was thus deemed neocssary to tho name of tho maintenance of \> estern civin 
the maintenance of the Standard of the Whites’ nation and for ui holding their higher standard 
Mr Sastn and his brother Islamic and European and after exhausting all their ingenuity subtlety, 
Colleagues came alt the way from India, at tho skill and power to deter other races from racing 
expense of the poor Indian tax payers with a to a higher standard of living it 13 simple amazing 
view to elbow the Indian out and proclaim to to hear from the lip of an outatindinc Indian of 
the world that as a race tho Indian is unfit to tho typo of Mr Sistri repeating tho same old 
live trade and work side by side with the white fable which Dr Malao and Mr ltnyilell have been 
man 1 Bat in his eagerness to make out a case for iq the habit of sermoni«ing 1 If these were tho 
the party he has espoused Mr bastn has evident real causes that influenced Mr Sastn and his 
ly been following a wrong course altogether and colleagues to arnvo at the conclusion to rt fur# 
in building his case he has started from erroneous the Indian population to a manaoeab'e compass’ 
premises and reached totally irrelevent conclusions then ono is constrained to ask why should they 
AVhen he 6ays that tbelndian is numerically supe visit South Africa to deliver this precious judge- 
norm number there he starts from wrong premises ment' They could havo conllrraod it long ago 
a reference to the statistics would prove the becauso tho Paddison Deputation had already 
fallacy of his contentions Indeed the white planed their seal of approval on behalf of the 
population of South Africa is about one and half Indian Government and having all tho official 
million while the Indian population does not doeunents and Bine Books before thorn they 
exceed lyt) 000 all told and therefore, it would bo could have issued their ukase without this wastage 
obvious that it is not the Indian who is superior 0 f ruble monev 1 

in number but it is the White 1 Indeed one is very doubtful whether Mr Sastn 

Mr Sastn maintains that the Whites have lho collusions 

incurred saenflee to maintain their higher standard Jfc® 7 1 *£ f ° “£f £. of vvhotheir it is 

more than the Indian who have comparatively a outc j™S, °r high ® s 5S£L 

far lower standard but the lit Hon gentleman eavo to public to draw their 

has apparently forgotten that the present high own inferences 
standard of living and that of the efficiency of their 
industries and commerce is dne if not entirely 

at least to a very great extent to the exploiting Indeed Mr Sastn Ino 
pohey pursued towards the Indian whose per able blunder in hem -^anirtv tn tb« 
eeverence and noble rentes made K.UL 6! for ffincK ,?h (La l& oCraJm! for “SS 

wES conS W Mt 's° 0 uth” M i&“n“?SbJ r e d5°ho *hL 

tom * tbS "SSSS'lSr d UatSres h ? e “ XthE tnerable damKa lo the causo oiled™ Nationalism 

workers and for lack of distributing agents Under j, e i D j.nt Elvm _ ,i, a f fell??, 

such hatrowiDg circumstances the Indian was a s P iame It n** hint on Settlement 13 

invited to colonise and it is he who brought and certainlc?t ,a nn ol fefe 

prosperity and built up the commerce and Indus acut “ ^ n fc,iuL? n ( ,i QS ? r * l0 c **1® w J do c , I J ltu f? 

try which have proved the mam fiame work of however Vnnrl ptnnSent bimsclf ^ 

the white civilisation and necessarily for the e XI1 atiate nr^tha wnSfni 5 .^'! 081 , ie r m3y 
mamtenance of the present high standard of Mahamed° D HavIh?VinlKh cL»?^ !eve v? ent3 »u 0 ^ 
living 1 After building up their industry and remains h^ S “ ailS f h ? a tha fa ?j 

civilisation now finds the white man that the ohmnfrle*^ ™ hold h^fe C i Q tf* ton . a *? °i f ^ nd , ,a 
Indian who was indispensable at one time is no uT^hUhtnSwnf qISUk A« ter3 this dismal chap er 
longer desirable because the latter is to use Mr I? ? South African Indian colonisation 

Patrick Duncan 3 fitting expression advancing in ?! 8 eternal thral 

education and civilisation” and as 6uch 13 becoming tIj? Empire as a clear demonstration 

^deadly competitor in the open market The «,r°™rf2f an . mte r est s are bai gained away 
power and piestige of the white race as rulers p*™ a ~ interests of this White 
over non Europeans disabLes them frem frankly °.f bow when a 

disclosing the true causes that have led to th!s ?„ T e ?j 0 ,? 1 that nation becomes callous 

burning race antagonism and so in order to hnnrm?^n,i a ??h<»,? U fe* iient ' 6Cns ® of national 
make, out a case against the Indians they find it oonour and other distinguishable qualities which 
expedient to level aga nst them all sorts of iuia 3 . Iree civilised being f However 

vinary accusations and m order to lend additional Portion to all and sundry 

— “ “■ 1 to ^bite races having been established by the white 

“ ^^eracy and their brown hench men under 
fe? ? ett k“ e ^ t 11 1S still to be Been whether the 
people of India and Indians of South Africa in 


Mr Aiyar further says - 
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general would resign themselves to their fate and 
meekly with stoic indifference or whether any 
smut left in them to survive the present ordeal. 
Time alone can tell the effect of this humble appeal 
to the higher instincts and nobility of character 
of the Indian people. 

We are finally provided with an able 
summary of the present arrangement, which 
we reproduce below in full. 

1. Under the Immigration Regulation Act the 
stigma of undesirability imposed on the Asiatics 
as a race remains as ever before and those of the 
domiciled Indians are assigned only provincial 
domicile, but no Union domicile which debars 
them from being recognized as subjects of the 
Union and as such not entitled to claim the rights 
of South African Nationals even though one was 
born and brought up in South Africa : and m the 
absence of any provision in tha Statute for recog- 
nition of Indians as Nationals of the Union, no 
settlement based on understandings would have 
anv salutary effect on the fortunes of the domiciled 
Indian community. 

2. The original stipulation of Dr. Malan s 
Reservation of Areas BUI. has been complied with 
under this settlement. Those were Dr. Malan 
maintained that Asiatics were an “alien element” 
in the population of this country and as such there 
must lie a considerable reduction of them by 
economic pressure but not by force. In the 
present settlement, the acceptance of the so-called 
assisted Emigration of Indians by the offer of a 
bonus of £20 a head, in addition to. amending the 
Immigration Law giving autocratic powers to 
the Executive to challenge the right of any Indian 
and to deport him, has satisfied that part of the con- 
ditions which had reference to the alien element 
As for the economic pressure, the acceptance of 
the Industrial Legislation based on socialistic 
principles has completely swept the Indian ofT the 
board notwithstanding the pious wish of the 
signatories to this settlement to find some ameliora- 
ting steps for the Indian workers. 

3. Dr. Malan aimed at segregating . the whole 

Indian population within aradius of. thirty miles; 
under this settlement while the Indian Government 
have yielded to segregation within municipal town- 
Bhip and village board jurisdiction by their agree- 
ment for the sale of lands with restrictive clauses 
there i3 obviously no need for urban segregation 
because there will be no Indian population left on 
account of the fact that under economic pressure, 
the Indian will have to choose between starvation 
and repatriation ! . 

4. Respecting the concession given to the 
Indian side, it has been maintained that the mere 
fact of the Union having agreed to allow the 
repatriates to retain their domicile for a.period of 
three years after their return to India is a vain- 


able concession. While I am not prepared to say 
anything about the practical effect of this con- 
cession, the point is whether the balk of the .per- 
manently settled Indian population have given 
their consent to the Indian Government to bargain 
away their rights for the snm of £20 ? 


5. It has been urged that the Union having 
bound themselves to afford opportunities for Indian 
advancement as they would other subjects is a 
Magna Charts 1 The point is whether the Union 
Government have, under this settlement, recog- 
nized at least those of the permanently settled 
Indian population as part of the general population 
of the Union 1 If that be 'so, then the Magna 
Charta could bo considered a Magna Charta. but 
from the recent utterance of Dr. Malan, one has 
just apprehensions, when Mr. Strachan Marttzbarg 
representative in Parliament, suggested to the 
minister that the Provincial barrier should be 
removed in the case of those Indians who could 
comply with the European standard of living. Dr. 
Malan promptly repudiated any such undertaking 
and added that the policy of ‘■localising the Indian” 
m their respective provinces shall be followed in 
tact . under the circumstances, wherein comes the 
Indian Magna Charta ? 


. 6. As regards tho nphft of the Indians educa- 
tionally, it was only last week that the Natal 
I rovmcial Conned by a unanimous vote threw out 
the proposal. On the whole, from the foregoing 
analysis of this settlement, by which the Indian 
Community has gained practically nothing, coupled 
with the tact that the Union Government have 
introduced two Bills, which are in a disguised 
form, a part reproduction of the spirit of the late 
Reservation of Areas Bill, it must be transparent 
to all well-disposed and honest-minded citizens 
that the Indian Question has assumed a new phase 
and in all probability the community may, in the 
near future, be called upon to face a combined 
opposition from two powerful Governments in 
their endeavour to gain their ele nentary rights of 
citizenship for which they have hitherto been 
struggling! It is significant indeed that Mr, Sastn 
the ret of the British Imperialists, and the darling of 
the European Association of India and by no means 
an ardent Indian Nationalist, should have been 
chosen for the post of the first Agent General to this 
country, but despite his . winning eloquence and 
consummate diplomatic skill, it is to be apprehended 
that, in the present temper of the Indian 
community, he is not likely to meet with a smooth 
working of his settlement and in fact, it is 
regrettable to note that, he has to a considerable 
extent estranged Indian public feeling in this 
country by . his .recent speeches and articles in 
the Press, in vindication of the unwise and 
questionable policy which he has been acting on 
in respect of the Indian question in South Africa. 
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following numbers of representatives in the 
Legislative Assembly : — 

Bombay 1C C. P. and Berar 11 

Madras 34 Assam G 

Bemral 3? Delhi Nil 

U. P. 36 Burma 10 

Punjab lfi Ajinep-llerwara Nil 

Bihar and Orissa 27 Total 193 


Oue hundred aDd ninety-three is by 
no means a large number for the Legis- 
lative Assembly of such a large and popu- 
lous country as India. The British Parlia- 
ment has a very much larger number of mem- 
bers, though it represents a much smaller 
number of inhabitants. 

Wo do not, of course, suggest [that the 
Legislative Assembly should be constituted 
exactly according to the table printed above. 
We have given the table just to show how 
representation in the Legislative Assembly on 
the population basis might look. like 

It may. be thought that, as things are. 
Bengal has the largest representation of all 
provinces. That is not true so far as the 
people of Bengal, we mean its Indian in- 
habitants, are concerned. Omitting the re- 
presentatives of the European birds of 
passage, the provinces have the following 
numbers of representatives 


Madras 

15 i 

C. P. and Berar 

6 

Bombay 

14 

Assam 

3 

Bengal 

14 

Delhi 

1 

U. P. 

15 

Burma 

3 

Pnnjab 
Bihar and 

12 

Ajmer-Merwara 

1 

Orissa 

12 




This table makes the unjust treatment of 
some provinces on the population basis still 
more glaring. 

We do not know on what basis the 
Government has fixed the number of re- 
presentatives for the different provinces. We 
have seen that the basis could not have been 
population ; for then, most of the provinces 
would have had, proportionately, far different 
numbers of members. Literacy or education 
could not have been the basis either. The 
numbers of literates in the different provinces 
are shown below. 

Province Literates Indians’ 

Representatives. 

Assam 483,105 3 

Bengal 4,254,601 14 


Province 

Literates 

Indians’ 

Representatives. 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,586,257 

12 

Bombay 

1,645,533 

14 

Burma 

3,652,043 

3 

C. P and Berar 

633,293 

6 

Madras 

3,621,908 

15 

U. P. 

1,688,872 

15 

Punjab 

833,492 

12 


This table also shows how some of the 
provinces have been unjustly treated on the 
basis of the total number of literates. 

The number of representatives may have 
been assigned according to the total amount 
of revenue collected in each province; — we 
do not know. We have not at present 
before us these figures of total revenue 
collections. When we have them or can 
make time to work out the totals, we 
may deal with the point. But we have a 
rough idea that even according to that basis 
some provinces would be found to have 
been unjustly treated. 

SpeakiDg for our own province of Bengal, 
we may say that, whatever basis of represen- 
tation be adopted, Bengal would be found to 
have been very unjustly treated, and is 
woefully under-represented. 

Of the eleven provinces which send re- 
presentatives to the Legislative Assembly, six, 
namely, Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces, Assam and Burma, have been 
saddled with representatives of the European 
community. This incubus is the heaviest in 
the case of Bengal. Europeans in Madras 
have one representative, in Bombay two, in 
the United Provinces one, in Assam one and 
in Burma one ; but Bengal Europeans have 
three representatives, to counterbalance as 
much as they can the totally inadequate re- 
presentation which the Indian inhabitants of 
Bengal have Bengal has allowed almost the 
whole of her commerce and industries to be 
captured by outsiders. She pays the penalty 
by her wealth being drained away. But 
under-representation of her Indian inhabitants 
and over-representation of her European 
birds of passage is an additional punishment 
which she does not deserve. 
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Audit Control of Public Expenditure 

Tbe Accountant General, Central Revenues, 
has favoured us with a copy of Audit ana 
Appropriation Accounts of the Central 
Ooiernment ( Oinl) for the year 1925 26 
This compilation is a feature of the new 
constitutional reform in India and fulfills a 
statutory requirement The transitional 
character of the administrative changes in 
India is reflected by the fact that, though the 
present volume relates to the fifth year of the 
Montagu reform era it is the second report 
on the British model The usefulness of a 
strict audit control over departmental ex- 
penditure cannot be exaggerated under any 
form of Government In the British Isles, this 
control is exercised not merely in the 
interests of economy and regularity of ex- 
penditure, but also as a powerful aid to 
parliamentary control over spending depart- 
ments 'While financial decorum and mtegritv 
are ensured by the examination of accounts 
with reference to technical rules by an 
authority independent of the administrative 
departments, the audit and appropriation 
accounts eoable the House of Commons, 
through its Public Accounts Committee to 
satisfy itself that expenditure has not trans 
gressed the scope of the different heads under 
which money was voted Since 1921, the 
Legislative Assembly in India has enioyed a 
limited right of voting expenditure , and as 
a corollary to it, the Government of India 
Act requires the appointment of a Public 
Accounts Committee, partly elected by non- 
official members of the Assembly and partly 
nominated by Government to examine and 
report on the ' voted ’ expenditure of Govern 
raent The Committee is presided over by 
the Finance Member and is assisted by the 
Audilor General m its work of scrutiny of 
the andit and appropriation accounts 
Principal departmental officers appear before 
it as witnesses to bo examined in detail on 
tho points arising out of the accounts, and 
sometimes a wide ground of administrative 
questions is covered bv such examination 
This procedure not unoften leads to exposures 
of official improprieties of varying magnitudes 
The Committee thereafter presents its report 


to the Assembly along with a verbatim 
transcript of the evidence of departmental 
witnesses The Finance Member at the same 
time moves for the formal grant of any ex- 
cess vote under any head that may be 
necessary to regularise expenditure of the 
year under report Such excess vote does 
not necessarily mean actual provision of 
additional funds, because excess of expen- 
diture under one head is almost invariably 
counterbalanced by unspent money under 
others Though the control of expenditure 
thus exercised by a parliamentary institution 
is ‘post mortem’ in character, tradition has 
made it none the less effective in Great 
Britain To be reported to the Pabnc 
Accounts Committee for any irregular spend- 
ing, is considered to be a severe ordeal ana 
chastisement for the British official The 
limitations of the present Indian constitution, 
the privileged position of the superior 
officialdom, the division of expenditure n»to 
“votable" and “non votable", and the shadowy 
character of the authority of the Legislative 
Assembly even in the sphere of ' votable 
expenditure, tend to deprive this well fenown 
parliamentary expedient of its potency as aD 
engine of control and correction 

The volume t before us deals with both 
“votable and “non votable” expenditure of 
the Government of India in all departments 
excepting Military, Railway and Posts and 
Telegraphs, and it will be considered by the 
Public Accounts Committee shortly A detailed 
examination of the contents of this compiH 
tion would bo beyond tho scope of these 
notes, and we hope the daily press will do 
greater justice to these official publications 
than it has hitherto done We will, however, 
touch upon a few salient feature of those 
accounts, just as a sample of the valuable 
materials that are available to the publicists 
even in dry as dnst audit reports 

In the year under review, the department 3 
covered by the report were responsible far 
an expenditure of about 28*/« crores of rupees 
under the voted’ head, and about 2SVa under 
“non voted’ , as against total grants of about 
37 crores voted by the Assembly and about 
29*/s crores in the non voted sphere The 
percentage of total savings under voted grants 
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works op to 22*50 ami under non-voted grants 
to 3*55 This remarkable disparity in the 
proportions of savings points to ovorbndgeting 
of'‘vofnbIe”expenditnre (in expectation of cuts ?} 
and the report itself admits "a tendencyto pro- 
vide more funds than ultimately prove actually 
required for voted expenditure”. It appears 
that the Public Accounts Committee 
drew attention to this evil tendency while 
dealmg with the accounts for 1924-25. The 
fact that over-estimating is not so noticeable 
in the non-voted sphere, suggests the necessity 
of a scientific inquiry into the psychology 
of departmental authorities _ that secures 
far greater accuracy in estimates in the 
non-voted compartment of public expenditure. 
Though the total expenditure shows a large 
saving, there are individual beads under 
which grants have been exceeded. Thns, 
sanction of the Legislative Assembly is 
reqniied for an excess expenditure of about 
12 lakhs under certain votable grants, while 
the non-voted grants under certain heads 
were exceeded by about one lakh for which 
the sanction of the Finance Department is 
necessary. Here again, the disparity is 
obvious. In justice to the account authorities 
and the Public Accounts Committee, it must 
be admitted that they are making efforts to 
solve these difficulties and ensure greater 
control of expenditure. 

A measure of some importance, touched 
upon by the report, is the institution of the 
Provincial Loans fund, since April 1925, “for 
the purpose concentrating all loan transactions 
between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments in a self-contained financial unit which 
should be altogether independent of the 
general debt account of the Central Govern- 
ment.” The total capital liabilities of 
Provincial Governments due to the Govern- 
ment of India and outstanding on the 1st 
April 1925, amounted to over 106 crores. 
And in the year 1925-26, the fund advanced 
Ks. 9,82 lakhs and odd to various Provincial 
Governments, while repayments were made 
to the extent of 1,86 lakhs and odd. 

While such items are likely to prove 
attractive only to the serious student of 
public affairs and economics, the portion of 
the audit report affords that to the 
average reader interesting side-liglits on the 
administrative machinery of Government, is 
that which deals with financial irregularities. 
It may be mentioned that the term “financial 
irregularities” covers a wide field, extending 
from instances of non-compliance with 
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technical rales and errors in interpretation 
involving financial loss to the state, to cases 
of serious breach of trust and downright 
cheating. The general tendency appears to 
be to condone past “irregularities," while 
layiDg down stricter rules for future 
guidance. The function of the audit 
authorities ceases with bringing instances of 
irregularity to the notice of Government, 
and incorporating the more important among 
them in the audit report for the information 
of the Public Accounts Committee. The 
report, moreover, mentions the action taken 
by Government in each case ; and unless 
the Public Accounts Committee is satisfied 
with such action it can make its own 
comments for the edification of Government. 
It is thns a moral check that is exercised 
by the audit authorities and the Public 
Accounts Committee, for the right to 
condone irregularities is vested in the 
Executive Government Publicity, such 
as is given to these cases in the audit 
report and the proceedings of the Public 
Accounts Committee, has undoubtedly its 
effect And from this point of view, we 
should desire greater details to be provided 
of snch cases in the audit report As this 
is the first year when we have beeo pre- 
sented with a copy of the audit and appro- 
priation report, we are unable to follow the 
rather cryptic references to certain cases 
dealt with in previous reports and which are 
yet pending. For instance, in paragraph 33 of the 
report, brief reference is made to the financial 
irregularities brought to light in the accounts 
of the Kajpntana Salt Sources, and in another 
place it is stated in two lines that the cases 
are still under investigation and no final 
orders havo yet been passed by Government. 
It is difficult to identify in these brief 
references, a scandal of great magnitude, in 
which large amounts may bo involved, 
and which was dealt with by the 

Public Accounts CrunnaJffa* Anri y&xr }s 
connection with the audit report for 1924-25. 
That Government should take such a long 
time in coming . to a final decision in a case 
of this description, appears to be surprising. 

No one, in these days, will accuse the 
Government of India of being orer-burdened 
with conscientious scruples in their trustee- 
ship of our public revenues, when the finan- 
cial interests of officials conflict with those 
of economy or constitutional propriety. 

Thus, in the list of changes in the classi- 
fications of expenditure from “voted" to 
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non voted, we find that it has been “ruled ’ 
by the Legislative Department of the 
Givernment of India that the passage pay 
admissible under Schedule IV to the Superior 
Civil Rules 1924 is non-votable irrespective 
of whether the ordinary pay of the officer 
n> non tolalle or not and further it appears 
that even the or dinar} travelling allowances 
of ofhcers whose pay is non voted are no 
longer subject to the vote of the legislature 
These changes have the merit of being 
eflected openly as a matter of deliberate 
policy The audit report however, gives ns 
glimpses here aod there of irregularities that 
are being perpetrated behind the scenes in the 
matter of supply of Government quarters 
ami furniture to officials Mysterious 
references indicate that the conduct of even 
"omo of the highest officers is open to 
grave question in these matters Certain 
iacu opppar to be quite clear 

Proper economic rent is not charged to 
some officials for residential buildings and 
maintenance charges are not covered by the 
rent realised Lo regular accounts are kept 
about furniture supplied to high official*, 
and it is uncertain whether annual grants 
lor tho maintenance of such furmturo are 
properly utilised Excessive puces are 

sometimes paid by high officers for the 
purchase of furniture and tho limit of cost 
prescribed bp rulcl-nhich appears to bo 
tiiRh^cnouKh— is sometimes exceeded There 
is misrepresentation of facts aod mam 
relation of accounts The folloirtoc extract 
*■ 

S i\ c1 ' < T 0S which concern tho 
vl° l C n k the action usoally 

taken by Government is either condonation 
r amendment of the rules to suit the 
iretmlatU.r, and where u is neithe" of 
d Government are 

awaited, j ron year t() Teaf , 

Lord Canning i Minnte^on Archaeological 

( .„5fVl, Cu, ?* n { * known to have taken a 
Cleat jclirti. in the archaeological remains 

-I Ird„ Hot loejtKf re bint laird Catmint: 


took a similar interest in our archaeological 
remains In January, ISb2 Lord CanniDg 
recorded a minute regarding tho investigation 
of the archaeological remains of Upper India’ 
In this nnnnte he wrote 

It is impossible to pass through that part 
Upper India —or indeed as far as mv experience 
goes any part— o f the British territories m India 
without being struck by the neglect with which 
tne greater portion of the architectural remains 
♦ ,°?i ‘ he J traces of by gone civilization have been 
treated though many of these and some which 
have had least notice are full of beauty and interest 
By neglect I do not mean only the omission to 
i?'? or . e 1 eD to arrest their decay for 
tnis would be a task which in many cases would 
require an expenditure of labour and money far 
greater than any Government of India could bestow 
upon it But so far as Government is concerned 
,iZ C J‘ aS , neglect of a much cheaper duly 
°l ' mesi 'Oatiug and placing on record for tlie 
instruction of future generations manj particulars 
s,ui h e rescued from oblivion and 
'"“t upon England s great dependency a 
Uisto.y which as time moves on as the country 
Xfr m , or k e>lslly a ?ce a sib!e and traversable 
?nl a ♦ if- ! 3 “ m eQ are led to give more thought 
Lnvern .i th ^n Such as ,‘ 5are! J r suffices to hold it and 
fhe a .l sure(i *y> occupy more and more 

the intelligeotand enquiring classes 
i countries It will not be to cur 
to albvre- rulln!7 power if we continue 

of the KM ? f mvest| gation as tho remains 

mins Of L d »nn^ dh ,V st 10 B ‘har the 

With ™!n« ,k h( ^ , plaiD , s rou °d Delhi studded 

of Romo 8 J5?i re ‘b'ckly than even the Campagna 

moreoM.mi^hon ra . a k ny ,f the f 8 to r em ain *»th°«t 
moreexammation than they have hitherto received 

Accordingly, the Archaeological Survey 
of India was undertaken by the Government 
*nn n i aDd *k C °i onei A Cnnningham was 
PP°' nted a l tbo Brst Archaeological Surveyor 
? Government of India whose 

k” To won,d P ass fr ora South Bihar 
into Tirhoot, Goruckpore and hyzabad 

F N Bose 


“Pagal Haranath’ 

"Wo aro indebted to Mr N M kfeht* 
wSTESd nK ™ er r> ber Haranath 1 Society, 

mw d tJ '?? Ro , ad Uombay . for • 

Kcr L’„ h l pbotogrnph of fho rellffloIH 
t ' , ^ "P.c.l Ilornoatli 

- E S° 

onTfT'sh 1 " j ? ,Ms *" rt ot llunkur. 
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Bengali weekly Samay. His family name 
was Banerji. He studied up to the u. a, 
standard but could not get a degree. He 
served for some time in Kashmir as the 
Assistant Superintendent of Us Dharmartha 
Office. He had followers of many castes and 
creeds in various provinces of India. He did 
not preach any particular dogtna or doctrines, 


News of Women in Many Lands 

Mrs. N. 0. Freeman, Chicago's oldest 
Co-ed., 77 years old, is taking a coarse in 
American and English Literature at North 
Western University with men and women 
students who are of the age of her grand- 
children — such is her love of knowledge. 



but appears to have laid great stress on loving 
neighborly conduct. The following is from 
a printed message of his sent by Mr. Mehta - 
•••a player, who has thrice *o appear on the 
stage ami act in one particular play can never 
after his first or second appearance totally dis- 
appear and leave the play. He only changes his 
dress and remains sitting amongst all, and no 
sooner the time comes than he. again puts on the 
proper dress and continues playing his part The 
actor by changing hi3 dress can remain amongst 
the spectators unrecognised by them, but he cannot 
ftp out of the sight of the other members of the 
theatrical company. In whatever dress he may be 
dressed, they all recognise him at once. Therefore 
do I say that they do not belong to the inner 
circle, who set their minds a-thinkmg about such 
disappearances. 



lira. N. 0 Freeman 
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extent the Philippine Independence Party headed 
by il Manuel Quezon President of the Insular 
Senate is identified with the Inew Natonatist 
Soc ety 


Sasimohan De of Sylhet 

In a Tillage m the district of Sylhet there 
was a wicked debauchee of the name of 
Fayez All He had dishonoured and ruined many 
girls and women and some others removed 
to other villages to escape being victimised 
by 1 im It is a shame that, owing to the 
moral atrophy and cowardice of most of the 



villagers, this man was enabled to pursue his 
so lon e At length he 

iSlllA'' 1 "" ,hs * ,5l5cn !«t old 

young wife of a poor man bv offering hei 
SiL PI Th'.°n “‘"’V 8 !! * "Oman of tho Sami 
ISJSI ’ “i”" 01 ,bl » roong g„l „ I ,t, lt „ 
sshlch means "The pore one It is a ren 
•pj ropriato name I abitra refused all these 
overturn with scorn Not t! 

** # brnto Fayez Alt th 'ast hi rase! I 

!?*V h ® cottago occupied by Pabitra and hoi 
mother l abitra was firm and again refusec 


compliance with his wishes He left, 
threatening both mother and daughter that 
if they did not yield he would dishonour 
them both by force When a neighbour of 
tbeirs a young man or boy of 18 Sasimohan 
De by name heard all this he promised to 
protect them So when one evening Fayer 
All forcibly entered their house with evil 
intent and was about to assault Pabitra 
Sasimohan came in with three companions 
and began to belabour him with a lath to 
to make him desist fiom his wicked attempt 
The man died m consequence Sasi was 
committed to the sessions on the charge of 
murder as he alone beat Fayez All The 
]ury consisted of five Hindus and two- 
Musalmans They returned a unanimous 
verdict of not guilty and the judge 
accordingly let him off We are glad the 
chivalrous and brave young man has- 
been rightly let off without any pumshmeDt 
In Bengal assaults on women and girls follow- 
ed sometimes by murder or unintended death 
of the victims have become very numerous 
The people as a whole are not up and doing" 
against these wicked deeds The Government 
has not taken any special steps to deal 
promptly and effective!) with these crimes 
Only a very small number of the people of 
Bengal are trying to fight the evil All 
these circumstances have to be taken into- 
consideration in judging of the worth of the 
youDg hero who so nobly and at such great 
risk came to the rescue of the poor pure- 
hearted girl Pabitra 

It would have been well if Fayez Ah 
had survived the lesson he was taught and 
lived to repent and reform himself But 
there cannot be the least donbt that the- 
honour of women is far more precious than 
the lives of debauchees and if the defenders 
honour happen sometimes to kill 
mnS l an S in the attempt to prevent an 
? i e ” ssanI1 ’ 11 ca ”"°t be helped, 
»t nil costs ' Vomen raust be *>«« protection. 


conSoLTi , s, “ lei ln lb » b °oso 0 

ffiTV v"; e l s ■*> lb »t Mr Sobhai 

h,d . b "n placed before tiri 

other dcl "’. m before odd. SoiW 

hr b.m were m.d< 

contiSioW ih,.V B °" s ‘ statement Hall' 
contradicting theso assertions was pnblisbw 
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in India and subsequently cabled to England, 
T/ord TVinterton had to eat his words. Bat 
it need not be assumed that he would mend 
•his ways ; men of his ilk are incorrigible, 
‘because they cannot be brought to book in 
"the only way which appeals to them. 

His lordship chooses to call the detenus 
-convicts, though they have never been tried 
and no formal charge even has ever been 
■framed against them. Let him please himself. 
They are no more convicts than he is a 
•dinosaur. 

Another man, of the name of Pilcher, 
who also is an M. P., has said that Mr. 
■Snbhas Chandra Bose was implicated in a 
mnrderons plot of which the object was to 
•kill the Governor of Bengal ! 

The utterers of all these lies are morally 
•contemptible. But politically they are not 
-despicable. For they are capablo of much 
mischief. The least that the people of India 
■can and ought to do is to have an Informatiou 
Bureau with sufficient fnods. to contradict 
these lies in the countries where they are 
•broadcasted. 


The Arcos Haid 

The excuse for the Arcos raid in London was 
■that a secret documentor great value was to be 
recovered from the building raided. It was 
not found, however. Bat it wa9 claimed that 
-other important documents had been fonnd. 
Russians declare these to bo forgeries. We 
are not, of coarse, sure. But we cannot 
■say that British politicians are incapable of 
forgery. History has convicted them of the 
■crime repeatedly. And recently on tho 
•occasion of the Arcos debate, Mr. Arthur 
Ponsonby said in the House of Commons : 

"I have no respect for dirt even in high places. 
Hut what I object to more than dirt is tho hypocrisy 
■which pretends that we are bo pure that we do 
not indulge in any of these methods dunce war 
time. AU this i9 recognised as .part and panel 
of war machinery. Yon have, lies, propaganda, 
atrocity-factonos, telephone tapping, letter opening, 
department for forget y, department for faking 
photographs, and 'that sort of thing, and each 
Government has it We must really face the fact 
when getting on our high moral horse that forgery, 
■theft, lying, bribery, and corruption exist in every 
loreurn Office and Chancellory throughout the 
world. This weapon is used during war because 
it is valuable. It is used during the eocalled 
peace because peace is used for making 
•preparations for the next war.” 

When challenged by Sir Ansten Chamberlain. 
-Mr. Ponsonfcy said that during h:s career he had 


seen a document taken from tte archives of a 
foreign country. 


Whit Britishers May and May Not 
Be Forgiven 

The Modern World of Baltimore, U. S. A., 
writes. 

Sir Stanley Jackson is the new Governor of 
Bengal. 

Ho recently mfo-raed the subjects of that pro- 
vince that if they “played cricket,” that is, played 
fair with him. ho would reciprocate by playing 
fair with them 

Welfare — a very ablo Calcutta publication, with 
the specific policy ot Becking tho physical improve- 
ment of the Indian people— comments on his 
proposal as follows . 

"Sir Stanley was not quite doing jnstico to the 
spirit of cricket when he thus made fair play a 
conditional thing. Moreover, Sir Stanley forgot hia 
cajit-in, the Government of India How can it be 
cricket at all, when we are fielding eternally with 
shackles on our feet and they are hitting and 
scoring ns they like. Whenever we talk about 
declaring the innings and taking up the bat our- 
selves, we a e told that our bats will be only, 2 
inches by 0 inches and lhat we must play with 
leaden leg-guards and with bandaged eyes. And 
to crown all, our stumps must be a mile wide and 
a mile high, while the ball will be fired at us 
from a field-gun We own up our defeat right at 
the beginning ” 

This is followed by tho American journal's 
own comments, which are reproduced below. 

There is an elementary rightness in this criticism. 
Certainly it ill becomes an imperial power, 
holding sovereignty by forco. to urge tho code 
of ethics of sportsmen on a subject people. 

A very distinguished Indian recently declared : 
‘We of India readily forgive England for every- 
thing she has done to us save one thrag. We 
forgive her for conquering us. We forgive her 
lor firing our people from .guns. We forgive her 
for foisting the opium habit upon us. We forgive 
her for any physical thing she has done to us. 
Down all history outside conquerors havo subjected 
ns to similar things. We are accustomed to ti. N , 
We look upon them as rooted in the elemental . 
passions of mankind. .But there is one tbmg 
England has done which no one ot our former 
conquerors ever attempted. She has sought to 
justify, her deeds, on moral and ethical grounds- 
Unwilling to admit the selfishness and greed which 
prompted them, she has rationalized her rapacity 
in terras of morality. This, obviously, means the 
debasing of tho moral currency of mankind It 
is an attempt to make black white and white 
black. It obscures all the truo ethical relationships 
of men and races. Tins hypocrisy, this debauching 
of moral ideals, the East will never forgive the 
land of Mr. Pecksniff.” 

Let us be honest about these things. The 
Occident is in possession of superior organization 
and of superior weapons. With these it is able, 
temporarily, to bully the Orient and all weaker 
peoples. There is nothing intrinsically base about 
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this Baseness enters the picture only -when 
intellectual panders arise to proclaim that idealism 
and not self interest actuates our bullying Baseness 
enters the picture only -when we expect from those 
we bully adherence to sporting canons which 
imply relations between equals and not relations 
between the powerful and the power ess 

There may be something more unsportsman- 
like than in nrgmg sportsmanship npon a hopeless 
ly handicapped and shackled adversary But we 
doubt it 

A Detenu at Death’s Door 

Wo extract from The Bengalee the whole 
of the following editorial article, because it 
relates to a detenu tn the grip of a fatal 
disease — 

Nearly four vea-s ago— to be correct, in October 
*P-3— Sj Jihan Lai Chatteni was arrested under 
tho famous Regulation III of 1818 When 
arrested he was a hale and hearty young man 
Bunns the course of his detention he has contract 
ea tuberculosis a disease which is perhaps the 
most treacherous of all known to medical science 
Unless it is detected in the incipient stage and 
unless the greatest care is taken to arrest its pro- 
gress. tuberculosis invariably ends fatally The 
repons received about the state of health of Jihan 
Uabu hardly justify an optimistic prognosis. The 
gnmon of the Superintendent of the Sharci ga 
Santhal Mission Hospital is that both his lungs are 
atTected II i moyly sis is very frequent His present 
weight is only UlO lbs and he has lost G lbs in 


of detaining and imprisoning men without 
trial or judicial conviction But may we inquire 
of the Government why Jiban Babu is being 
treated differently from Subhas Babu ’ From all 1 
accounts he is more seriously til than Subhas 
Babu and the Government has itself recognized 
the principle that detenus should be released if 
the release is called for on medical grounds Whv 
then is he still deprived of his personal liberty 
Is it because he is not yet considered sufficiently 
ill ? Or is it because he did not enter and resign 
from the Indian Civil Service and did not become 
Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta Corporation v 
Or is it because public meetings have not been 
held specifically demanding hi3 release and because 
questions about him have not been asked in the 
British House of Commons ’ 

The facts about the health and treatment 
of all the detenus which appear almost daily 
m the papers should be brougt up to idatfr 
and printed in the form of n pamphlet for 
the information of members of the British 
Parliament and of the Legislative Assembly 
The Indian Journalists’ Association should 
perform this duty We are prepared to bear 
our share of the expenses 

Aftermath of ‘Rangila Rasul’ Case 
‘Rangila Rasul’ is, it appears, the title of 
a pamphlet attackmg the life and character 
of the prophet Muhammad Mr Justice Dalip 


l w h( S,ngh the Lahore H, S h Courf. in his judg 
meat instead of acting up tolhe dld^bo^ma'de “ ent m th ® Hasul’ , case, criticised 

ly Sir Alexander Muddimm m the Assembly and tlm P am P h l et most unsparingly and also said 
Si qnlHfkc X rt p S ec *» ?nt £ ei np by the release of that it was natural that such an attack on 
lUbu in a jail re^tlv ?™n e V f! pt if™ the,r P rophet would en™ge and deeply wound 

to *he Shirenn Hc«pital Bu? fhe^ndm^m K e snsceptibihties of the Moslem* But he 

^lnd! «J%i^ h T thcrc . a J e by D0 means those ““** — “* 1L ‘ ’ 

natipnt f ? r of « p'lthnis 

iwient. The climate of bharenga 13 not at all 

nrnlamiii CD Th« S ,her . l iand 1,3 neighbourhood 
SiIiSIjj hospital la meant for women and 
n,ch walls which block the 
J dan ill ? m w 1 , hCSr i 1 » a i bui!d ' D£T one-storeyed 
1 V s 1 } ,ni in a small room m the 

*,hlh *is Ward which is hardly better than a 
lorn?ih!fnir ^r\ cro are practically no arrangements 
There IS no privy in the hospital 
H a great inconvenience to weak and ema- 
cutcd ntirats such as Jiton Babu has mw 
155 ^“°, And to add to his troubles the Govera- 
tsnctioncd an allowance of Jts 40 0 nh 
difi^SS ot # ron<c,v,tl » for him as ho 

$£.." wdf . d fora ronsumjtivo is vers exoensi«» 

?a«,ttf d .s 0 U rK r B "" cl ” bave, ° fe'ent fo P r e from 

Ttcust?" havirar^ya^t E0, \ rrocuralj le locat’y. 

ttafirS'lb.nut and the *K,r° n( ^'the [5»ng the anthors con d net or extenuating 

« animation as olten ls u fo ^ b ‘ s ofrence criticised his pamphlet severely 

i- .. tractive s as it roitht have Uea\ off ’ because m the opinion 


thought that the section of tho peual law 
under which the accused, the author of the 
pamphlet, had been charged and sent up for 
trial did not apply to the case And there 
fore the man escaped being punished This 
greatly enraged the Moslem community of tko 
Punjab The Muslim Outlook, one of their 
organs, attacked tho Judge in language which 
in tho opinion of the Lahore High Court 
amounted to contempt of court So its editor 
and printer have been punished with simpl® 
imprisonment and fine 

We do not think that either the kind of 
attack which The Muslim Outlook indulged 
in or the fury of tho Punjab Muslims is at 
all justified For tho Judge, far from justi- 
fying tho authors ’ * * - 


rrt VS ^n* t ,Wn CnveI1! 7 lm ™ 

h Jrjv, WI ? L thf>0 con nictations do not 
to i S® OoTTO*«t which alows ,t7df 
‘ s-ued \ T r cli«> Icrott8 , n )ts 


°f t* 1 ® ? udR ® ho was not guilty of tho offtneo 
with which he was charged Suppose one man 
libels another man, bnt is prosecuted for 
theft If a judge lets him off on tho ground 
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that he is not guilty of theft, it cannot be 
said that the judge has encoarged libel. 
We say this only by way of illustration, 
for the ‘Rangila Rasul’ case is of a different 
kind. 

What in our opinion the Muslim com- 
munity and its organs were legitimately 
entitled to do was to show that Mr. -Justice 
Dalip Singh’s interpretation of the 
law was wrong. They might also have 
demanded a change in the law or in the 
wording of the particular section under 
which the Jadge had to deal with the case. 

The conduct of Sir Malcolm Hailey, the 
Governor of the Punjab, in connection with 
this case has been improper and indiscreet 
He had no legal authority to sit in judgment 
on a High Court Judge ; and even if he had, 
he would have been under the necessity of 
hearing both what the Judge had to say as 
well as what his accusers had to say. 
It was highly improper on his part to take into 
his confidence a deputation which waited npon 
him, and to tell its members that a test case 
would be instituted and if the judgment in 
that case, too, proved unsatisfactory in his 
opinion, an attempt would be made to chango 
the law. Sir Malcolm, it is certain, would have got 
yery angry and would have been scandalised, 
if a High Court Judge had done with 
reference to some of his executive actions 
what he has done with reference to a High 
Court judgment: and he would have been 
quite right, too. We think Sir Malcolm's 
improper conduct has encouraged the Muslims 
in their unreasonable and fanatical attitude. 


The Indian Cotton Industry 

One could predict from the unconscionable 
delay in the publication of the Tariff Board’s 
Report that Government would give no pro- 
tection to the cotton industry of India. The 
SarXar has refused to give effect to the re- 
commendations of either the majority or the 
minority in the direction of protection. 
Protection has to be given against Lancashire 
and Japan The Government of India is a 
British Government, and the Lancashire textile 
industry is the British industry which 
exports to India good3 of greater valuo than 
any other British industry. Directly 
and indirectly a majority of the British people 
prefit by Lancashire's exports to India. So it 
cannot be expected that any effective protec- 
tion would be given against Lancashire. If 


protection had been given against both Lan- 
cashire and Japan, then, too, Japan would* 
have been displeased. But to give India no- 
protection against Lancashire while giving 
protection against Japan would have been 
doubly offensive to the latter. Owing to the 
Chinese situation, it is necessary for Britain 
to keep Japan pleased ns much as possible. 
Moreover, the Singapore Base is not yet 
ready. So India must suffer. Our only pro- 
tection lies in avoidmg the use of foreign 
cotton cloth This would be feasible if all of 
us could make up our minds to bear the 
slight inconvenience of nsmg somewhat 
coarser and thicker cloth than the fine stuff 
imported from Lancashire As for the 
payment of a slightly higher price, the 
comparatively well-to-do people who use fine 
cloth can certainly pay somethmg extra. 
And poorer people, too, can pay for some- 
what higher-priced cloth if they give up the 
injurious and useless habit of smoking cigar- 
ettes There is also.no doubt, the problem of a 
sufficient supply from our own industries. 
This is by no means insoluble More mills 
may be started That would, no doubt, 
take time. But tho chatka and tbo 

bandloom are cheap and easily and quickly 
made. If the richer people would use home- 
spun haml-woven cloth, leaving the mill pro- 
ducts for the poorer classes, a sufficient 
supply could be ensured without much 
delay. 

Some people arc deceived by tho cry that, 
the mill industry is mainly a Bombay 
industry and the consumers of cloth aro 
spread all over India ; why then should these poor 
consumers pay higher prices (which, it is 
said, they canill-afford to do) in order to enrich 
Bombay capitalists ? But the Bombay Presi- 
dency is in India and Lmcashiro is in 
England. Lancashire has become prosperous 
by destroying the cloth industry of India, and 
England’s political power has been used to 
bring about this destruction. It is better to 
enrich Bombay capitalists than to enrich 
Lancashire capitalists, ft is true that when 
the Swadeshi agitation of Bengal was at its 
height, the Bombay cotton magnates took 
undue advantage of tho enthusiasm and self- 
sacrifico of the Swadeshists. That was 
execrable and unpatriotic conduct But a3 
Lancashire capitalists aro not angels, why 
should we side with them to spite Bombay ? 
We _ would go on arguing with and even 
cursing Bombay, bnt would Bupport Bombay 
all the same. Of course, tho ideal is for 
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every region to be self supply mg as regards 
its wear Bat if and so long as that cannot 
be done we should tale our supplies from 
the most convenient region in India 


India and China 

The Chinese Nationalist press give great 
•prominence to the fact that India’s views on 
China are exactly the opposite of British 
opinions The People’s Tribune stresses the 
fact that India has no quarrel with the 
Chinese people and stands firmly for the 
struggle "for the independence and freedom 
of all the oppressed peoples of the world 


Germany and China 

While British firms and especially British 
bankers are facing rain at Hankow Erich 
von balzmann, China correspondent of the 
Porsche IZeilung says ‘There is not a 
Herman in Hankow to day who is worried 
or scared The German population m 
Hankow, which exceeds 250, is just as large 
today as a year ago ” 

There are no German gun boats m China 


Chittaranjan Seva Sadan 

,, ™ e , C S t l r , a T n J Seva Sadan 15 a women’s 
hospital established as a memorial to Mr 

t™5Jc i Tho ,, re P° rt issued by its board of 
trustees shows that it has supplied a great 

fact’ th^ d iaS b ! e 7 d °' DE BOcd wortg la 

great that rZt u ac< L omm( Nation is so 

, , new buildings have begun to be 

^ oJSi«R h -p-|| 

lo° r WeU;n e , o r , S?«el n JT 


The Statutory Commission 

Site jia.T.Ai 


given are to be taken away in part or as a 
whole, is to be appointed not later than 1929 
Should it be appointed earlier, it would be 
due to the desire of the Tories now in power 
to choose such members as would try their 
best not to promote the cause of self 
government in India. The Tories fear that a 
general election may take place before 1929, 
with the result of either the Labourites commg 
into power or of the Liberals sharing power 
with the Tories la either case, the personnel 
of the Commission might not be to the liking 
of the Tories. 

We do not suggest, however, that a Com- 
mission appointed by a Labour Government 
would give us the “moon ” 

Our British ‘trustees” have started the 
cry that only such men should be appointed 
members of the Commission ns have had 
hitherto nothing to do with India , because 
they might be biassed one way or the other 
Thus Indians are all shut out in a body, for 
are they not all likely to be partial to tbeirown 
country ? And those Englishmen who have 
served in India or in connection with India 
or have resided here as men of business or 
their assistants should nlso be considered 
ineligible The real reason for seeking to 
exclude them would be that they have some 
knowledge at least of the country Should 
there be among them by some chance some 
persons with some sense of justice, it would 
not be easy to hoodwink them So by eli- 
minating all classes of obnoxious persons, 
tbe trustees” arrive at the conclusion that 
0t "7 such Britishers should be considered eli- 
gible as have had nothing to do with India. 
But the people of Britain as a whole are in- 
terested in keeping India in at least economic 
dependence on their country, and this 
economic hold on India cannot be 
maintained without keeping her in political 
snbjection For this reason, we do not 
mink that there is any class of people 

t ,i n . “c sre at heart in favour 

1 India s full self dependence, economic and 
political Individual exceptions there may 
oe Hut they aie likely to be known to 
^ P°wer, and would not bo ap- 
pointed members of the commission 
ci ,j T own °P |nion is that the commission 
i c , onsist „ alt noet entirely of Indian 
2£Srf2»I? i Wl h on,y 006 or two foreign 

BrSST al " petls Tb ^ “V bs 

or P re d°minant!y niann- 
lactnnng nations of the world are interested 
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in keeping India economical!? dependent, 
more or less. They all exploit or expect to 
exploit her. Hence, a commission composed 
of entirely disinterested foreigners would be 
hard to form. If there be any small en- 
lightened people who do not exploit India 
and cannot be bribed or intimidated by Great 
Britain, members should be drawn from them, 
assuming, of course, that Indians are not to 
be thought of. 

We do not build any hope3 on the ap- 
pointment of the commission. We have 
written on it, because it is a current topic. 


Prohibition for Mysore 

The Representative Assembly of Mysore 
is to be congratulated on its declaring itself 
in favour of total prohibition. It wants 
a committee to be appointed to suggest 
methods for meeting deficits An enlightened 
state like Mysore should not find it beyond 
its power to meet deficits. The Maharaja 
is a progressive Hindu ruler and his Dewan 
is an enlightened Musalman The religions 
of both, as .well as of the majority of 
Mysoreans, enjoin total abstention from 
liquor. This should make reform easy. 

Besides meeting deficits, there is the 
difficulty of preventing smuggling from the 
adjoining British territory, which is not 
‘dry.’ But it is not beyond the power of 
the Mysorean intellect to overcome that 
difficulty. We should feel proud to find an 
Indian Slate setting an example to British- 
ruled India in this matter. And it would 
be so natural for it to do so. 


Colour Ban in Edinburgh 
The colour ban imposed in some Edinburgh 
restaurants and dance-halls has been naturally 
resented by onr students and other coutry- 
men there and elsewhere abroad, as well as 
in India. Many dance halls are not desirable 
places. Bnt it is not with the object of 
safeguarding the morals of onr students that 
tho ban has been imposed. Rad that been 
the object, it would have been natural for 
the shrewd and patriotic Scots to seek to 
prevent their own young men first from 
going there before seeking to do good to 
others. The Assemblies of the Church of 
Scotland and of tho United Free Chnrch of 


Scotland have rightly condemned the 
imposition of this colour ban. 

One should avoid going to places where 
one is not welcome. As there are centres 
of good education where living is as cheap 
as at Edinburgh, it should be easy to shun 
that place. And so far as India is concern- 
ed, it would be desirable to keep aloof from. 
Scots as far as practicable— not in a Spirit 
of retaliation, but for maintaining our self- 
respect. 


A Medal of Rabindranath Tagore 


We are indebted to Dr. Bernhard Geiger,, 
university professor of Sanskrit in Vienna,, 
for the photograph of a medal of Rabindra- 



A Vienna Medal of Rabindranath Tatrore 


nath Tagore, reproduced here. It has been 
made by Hugo Taglaug, a very well known 
sculptor of Vienna The poet's Mian ad- 
mirers shonfd all buy iL 


In recent months several big donations 
““7°“ B Diversity have been announced. 
The biggest o them all is the Burma Oil 

Company s gift of a hundred thousand pound, 
sterling for the foundation and maintenance 
eD S‘. Q eering. The use to 
ih« 0f lts " ealth * obtained by 

the Burma Oil Company by the exploitation 
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•of Burma has been put is laudable It 
would not be ungracious to add however that 
this gift shows how enormous is the legalised 
plunder which is being carried away from 
Burma by her foreign rulers and exploiters 
Those who can easily give away lakhs must 
be making crores of profit 


Impressions of Java and Bali 

Elsewhere m the present number of the 
Modem Hei ten we have published the first 
instalment of Dr Rahdas Nags impressions 



1 \ Masten eeeot the Hindu Art of Java) 


and Bal * Tho Indian poet a 
t0 Indonesia which he v 
ondertake this month to see tho vestices 
53“ there „ll led ? 

interest to Dr Nags article 


Calcutta’s First Mayor’s Frpgramms 

According to the Calcutta Municipal 
Gazette Mr C R. Das the first Mayor 
of Calcutta laid down the following 
programme — 

1 Free primary education 

2 Free Medical Relief for the poor 

3 Parer and cheaper food and milk 
supply 

4 Better supply of filtered and ud filtered 
water 

5 Better san tation in bustees and con 
gested areas 

C Housing of the poor 

7 Development of suburban areas 

8 Improved transport facilities 

9 Greater efficiency of administration at 
a cheaper cost 

More than three years have passed since 
this programme was drawn up Mr C R- Das 
did not live long enougli to carry out his pro 
gramme In any case it would be both ignoble 
and fruitless to criticise a dead man who 
cannot defend himself Wo criticised him 
when he was alive But it is allowable to 
say that as from April 1924 onward the 
Swaraj Party has been in power m to® 
Calcutta Corporation it should be able to 
demonstrate what it has done in furtherance of 
the aims of its departed leader So far ,s 
we are aware the first two items in the P f o 
gramme have been attended to to some slight 
extent As for the other items our food 
and milk supply is neither purer nor cheaper 
than before The editor of this magazine 
has been paying house rent for his office* 
press and private lodgings for many years 
and can S3y from bis personal expenonce 
that the supply of filtered and unfiltered 
water has not impro*ed a« bit, nor bas it 
become more copious than before The only 
tangible proof of better sanitation in busted 
and congested areas can be found in 8 
lower death rate But as far as we ba ve 
betn able to notice the death rate bas not 
decreased We are not aware that more 
?nd better 1 onses for the poor have been 
n Q “t by municipality m recent years. 
Neither are we aware that any suburban 
areas have been developed or transport 
facilities improved in recent years by tie 
Lalcutta Municipality As regards e® 

ciency of administration at a cheaper cost, 
we are not in a position to say anything 
Mut those councillors and aldermen of 
Laicmta who are interested in securing 
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an honest, economical and efficient municipal 
service, ought to be able to enlighten the 
public on the subject. 


The South African Settlement 

Air. C. F. Andrews has sent the following 
special cable to The Indian Daily Mail from 
Cape Town : — 

Both Indian Bills passed the final stage to-night 
■without any hostile amendment beinsr accepted. 
The Minister embodied the Congress suggestions 
in the committee stage carrying everything success- 
fully. The Natal members’ opposition broke down 
completely. This implies the full ratification of 
the Indian Agreement by the Union Parliament. 

Looking back over the but months since the 
Agreement was signed, it is possible to regard that 
the Round Tablo Settlement 13 gradually winning 
the way, through intense opposition, to general 
acceptance. It will now bo given an hononrable 
trial with success fairly assured. 

One valuable amendment carried making the 
three, yens’ absence, involving forfeiture ot 
domicile, count from the pasing of the Act and 
not retrospectively. This should be explained by 
the Qujarati papers, because many Indians are 
affected. 

I am meeting Hr. Sastri at Pretoria on 
Tuesday and am embarking on July 22 reaching 
Bombay on August 8. 

We have not been among tho admirers 
of the Settlement But if the two Indian 
bills passed by the South African Union 
Parliament be of greater service than 
disservice to the South African Indian 
community, wo shall be pleased. ' 


The So-called “Indian 1 ' Delegation 
to the League of Nations 
The selection of Lord Lytton to lead this 
year’s misnamed “Indian” Delegation to the 
League of Nations has given occasion 
to The Leader and The Amrita Bazar 
Batrika to retell the story of the attempt 
made by some of our legislators to get the 
Government to appoint an Indian to lead 
the delegation. Raving written and spoken 
much on the subject already, we do not feel 
inclined to repeat our assertions and obser- 
vations, which no Imperialist bounder has 
been able to challenge or contradict. 

India was made an original member of 
ibe League by getting her to sign the Peace 
Treaty. That was & trick to obtain one more 
■vote for the British Empire. So. while India 

' 16 


pays the piper, the piper is always a British- 
er and it is Britain which calls the tune. 

Like many of our contemporaries, we, too, 
have expressed a wish for the appointment 
of an Indian as leader of the delegation. That 
is more or less to Save our face, however. 
For, so loDg as we do not possess self-rule 
and so long as, the alien Government of 
India has the power to choose and to issue 
instructions tothe leading and other delegates, 
the substitution of an Indian leader for a 
British one would not be of any use. On 
the contrary, the Indian chosen to lead may 
be such that the Indian press may have to 
exclaim in disgust, "sa papislhas tatodhika 
The only little improvement which is practi- 
cable in India’s present political condition can 
be effected if the Central Legislature obtains 
the power to select and appoint all the 
delegates, including the leader. Otherwise 
it would be best for India to give up her 
membership of the League, as a few _ states 
have done already. TVe know even in this 
matter India cannot give effect to her will. 
But the elected Indian members of the 
Central Legislature can and ought^ to pass 
a resolution in favour of India’s withdrawal, 
in case they fail to obtain the power to 
select and appoint the delegates, who, we 
repeat, must all be Indians, including the 
leader. 


The Disingenuous Plea for Fresh 
Taxation 


In commenting on the latest report on 
the administration of Bengal, The Amrita 
Bazar Patrika writes • — 


The author , of the report has tried hard to 
white-wash things which are ugly and to shift 
responsibility on to the Quarters where it does not 
ha Yet what he was compelled to chronicle m 
the greater part of the _ book constitutes, without 
his knowing it, a grave indictment ol the efficiency 
and the so-called beneficent nature of the British 
rule. And what is more distressing is that we 
find in it a clear jabab on behalf of the Govern- 
ment that, good or bad, what they have done for 
the material and moral advancement of the country 
is the limit, to what they can do in the present 
state of their, finances. If. therefore.' more education, 
more sanitation, or more medical relief is to be 
provided for the people to m.ake them more fitted 
m the struggle for existence, the people themselves 
must have , to, do it They mn3t get nd of “the 
general disinclination to face the fact that improved 
services and better conditions must be paid for by 
them. Ia other words, the people most be ready 
to bear the fresh burden of taxation. 
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Our contemporary then proceeds to point 
out that the extreme limit of taxation has 
been reached— people who cannot gpt two 
fall meals a day ought not to be called upon 
to pay more taxes That would sound hso 
a ' heartless ]oke.” We have no flaw to find 
in this argument so far a* the majority of 
onr people is concerned But wo wish to 
point out that we need not at all say any- 
thing at present which might sound lilo an 
argument ad nnscrtcortham As we have 
indicated in the article on “Primary Edu- 
cation for Bengal,” we pay quite enough to 
enable our Government to make greater and 
more earnest efforts to make our education, 
sanitation, etc, what they ought to be If 
after iutble*sly cutting down useless, waste- 
ful and, sometimes dishonest expenditure, 
and after making a right use of our taxes, 
it be urged that more or higher taxes must 
be levied, there would be then time enough to 
think of saying or not saying what might 
sound like an argument ad miscneo) diam 


Indonesia After the Insurrection 

We have received the following commu- 
nication from the Hague, Holland — 

"In our last January bulletin we tned to 
give you from official Dutch sources an idea 
ot the most miserable conditions in which 
the Indonesian people live so that they wero 
forced to take up arms, desirous as they 
^ere to put an end to their life of slavery 
We also told you that the Dutch are 
accustomed to inform the world falsely 

SSf A nd , “i« d of te51in B the hard 

truth about the bad conditions of their 
colony, they designed the most ideal picture 
world C ° l0nial system as the best in the 

^empt . to shafee off the yoke of 
TWw domination has been unsuccessful 
J? eal ? , that 1S the end of our hope 

SMsiK Asn. sls-k 
afsr^as* w -“ — 

o ^i CC0 S ,Df? . v » the ,. lyin B Dutch press 
agency, the rebellion” should be of no 
'"fi 10 ?- bT3t lf w e meuhon the great 
number of imprisoned revolutionists which 
wo derive from Dutch newspapers, we are 
J? rc * h f t ,y° u W, R ho convinced that indeed 
the Dutch are talking double Dutch 


‘Thore aro about two thousand Indonesian 
revolutionists imprisoned, 700 at West* 
Sumatra and 1300 at Java. Most of them do 
not fall under tho terms to bo condemned 
according to tho colonial penal law, but yet 
they do not escape from punishment This 
is possible, because according to tho colonial 
constitution, tho Governor General has the 
right to banish all persons whom he judged 
or, stricter, whom ho thinks dangerous for 
the so-called ‘ public rest and order" to all 
places in Indonesia ho wants. [ This is like 
our Regulation III of 1818 or like tho Bengal 
Ordinance ] Thus a great number of re- 
volutionists (wo do not yet know the right 
number, one says of about 800 persons!) are 
expelled to the most horrible spot in New 
Guinea, where tho revolutionists are exposed 
to savage cannibals and malaria fevers 

“Several revolutionists aro sent to Nn*a 
Kambangan, where they have to live with 
imprisoned criminals like murderers and 
thieve*. Others are condemned to death and 
also i to imprisonments of 10 to 20 years 
'Besides these condemnations the colonial 
government has proclaimed that all “communis- 
tic” action of tho Indonesian people shall 
bo destroyed by its military forces. 

What is tho reaction of all these oppres- 
sions ? Aro tho Indonesian people, the Indone- 
sian fighters for freedom, conquered ? Are 
they discouraged ? 
t Far from that ! 

This failure of tho Indonesian revolution 
does not form an obstacle m our way to 
national independence, but it has given ns a 

and nction XpeTleDCeS *° r better or B an,zatl ° n 
The Indonesians will not cense fighting 
EL. in of the mother counts 

before they have reached their goal 

th... lVi j s ° 01 them t0 offe[ 

tL d B00,i ' ! Ior *’*' sak o of that high 

IS _? Ii “Ot discouraged On the 

stronger’ and^tronger** EM1 be S ° M ' 

but A tLr” «“.K 0 “ S Md tin., to succeed, 
coecuer tie ° ” e " “t»r.t”, never fail to 
conquer the ancien regime 

m»T.y°reS”P n ShaU “ 

Government Enconra^e^* Communal” 

in Tlic Omr^lan E!! r,B:r ”P |ls '>»™ appeared _ 
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The Government of Bengal, it its ministry is 
bankrupt in statesmanship, is at least frank. In a 
Moslem Weekly appears a pretentions advertise- 
ment with the following headlines 

GovnaniFST of TIexgal 
Department of Indnstnes 
Minister-m-Charge : The Hon. Hadji 
Mr. A. K. OhuznavL” 

The advertisement announces that a scholarship 
will be awarded annually, for a period of 
three years, “to enable a student to take np the 
study of a course on Vegetable Oil and Oil Seeds 
or Sugar.” All this is to the good bnt the adver- 
tisement adds tho following ' "The scholarch p 

will be awarded to Moharaedan and Hindu students 
alternatively.” Wo may well ask. on whose 
authority was a notice in these terms published ? 
Or what is even more important, has Government 
gone back on the fundamental principles of religious 
neutrality? Arc all other commnnities to be 
disfranchised just because a Hadji is in power ? 
The columns of the Guardian have never lent 
themselves to advocating communal considerations, 
but the time has come to speak plainly when we 
are confronted with responsible Government action 
which results in disfranchising the smaller 
minorities. We shall continue to oppose any 
measure which gives too members of any commu- 
nity preference either on the grounds of race or 
religion. May wo suggest to tho representatives 
of both the Indian Christian and the Anglo-Indian 
communities m the Bengal Legislative Council to 
raise the matter either by interpellation, or 
resolution. Apart from these considerations, are 
matters such as fitness, intellectual and otherwise, 
merq irrelevancies which can be saenheed 9 
Yes, certainly. Sec the following note. 


No Qualifying Test Needed for 
Some Communities 

The Amrita Bazar Patnka is responsible 
for the following paragraph : — 

It appears from the provisional rules just pub- 
lished to regulate the recruitment by examination 
for the Bengal Civil Service (Executive), the Bengal 
Excise Service, the Bengal, Police Service, the 
Bengal Junior Excise Service and the Upper 
Division of the Secretariat Clerical Service, that 
the qualifying test for all candidates wotud 
be passing of. Examinations except in. the cases of 
Moslem, European and Anglo-Indian candidates. 
In services other than the Upper Division ot tho 
Secretariat Clerical Service and the Income Tax 
Department Government has reserved the right to 
fill as many as 45 per cent of the vacancies by the 
appointment of Mahomedau candidates, "if there 
are qualified candidates available” In the. Upper 
Division of the Secretariat Clerical Service the 
minimum proportion of Mahomed 103 will be 33 per 
cent Already the introduction of tho principle 
of communal representation in the Police Service 
has led to deplorable results in communal riots, 
the communal feeling having prevailed, over the 
need? of Jaw and order. Its almost universal in- 
troduction in all public services cannot but lead to 
. more commons! quarrels and inefficiency. 


"Were we to say that it would bo good 
in the long run for tho Moslem and Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian communities themselves 
if their men entered all public services by the 
door of open competition, they would not believe 
us but suspect some evil motive. But we 
hope they will consider tho suggestion that 
they should insist upon a competitive test 
for Moslems confined only to Moslem candi- 
dates and a competitive test for European 
and ADgio-Indians confined to European and 
Anglo-Indian candidates alone. 


Kindness to Third- and Intermediate 
Class Passengers 

From the audit report of railways for 
1925-2G New India learns that a surprise 
check in ono place revealed no less than 
fifteen first class, eleven second class, thirty 
inter and 100 third class passengers travelling 
without tickets. “Out of these,” it further 
goes on to say, "27 inter anil third class 
passengers were prosecuted under the Rail- 
way Act” 

As the total number of third and 
intermediate class passengers is very much 
larger than those of 1st and 2nd class 
ones, the figures do not prove greater 
dishonesty among the former than among 
the latter. Boobing office arrangements 
for lower class passengers at many stations 
are so bad and illiterate third class passen- 
gers are so often cheated of the fares paid, 
that, in the case of many of them, travelling 
without tickets is no ground for presumption 
of dishonesty. But there can be no reasonable 
excuse for 1st and 2od class passengers to 
travel without tickets. Yet it was only some 
3rd and intermediate class passengers who 
were prosecuted, not a sipglo first or second 
class one. 


The Effects only of Swideshi ? 

Under the caption, “The effects of 
Swadeshi’’, out Roman Gatholic contemporary 
The Week publishes the following : 

, Alois Tischer in GeopoUhk of last December 
had the following interesting table showing the 
numerical importance of the various races : 

There were In 1SOO la laOD In 1925 . 


“Whites" 

Indians 

“Orientals” 


332 p. e. 35.3 p. c. 
17 3 „ 17 „ 

58 54 „ 
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There were In 1800 In 1900 In 19°3 
East Asiatics 374 329 309 

Neemes 52 59 68 

Malays Americans 

and others 39 49 56 

100 p c. 100 p c. 100 p c 
of the total population of the world 

Amongst the East Asiatics the Chinese have 
cropped from 316 percent to 2 > 4 per cent and 
23 2 per cent whilst the Japanese have risen from 
26 per cent to 2 9 per cent and 3 3 per cent The 
french similarly have gone down among the 
whites from 3 9 to 28 and 2 4 per cent whilst 
tne Anglo-baxons 1 ave gone op from 1 9 per cent 
to 6 4 per cent and 7 1 per cent Bat the Indians 
must not be taken as having decreased 
absolutely on the contrary the above figures are 
a j p 2, p , !ll:ltl ?S-, of J, 7 crore3 in 1800 of 27 
in 1900 and 3* in 19 They have gone down 
percentnally simply because others have increased 
even more rapidly particularly the Whites who 
have gone up from 19 crores in 1800 to 52 in 1900 
and 66 crore3 in 19^5 

1 1 ,h ® reason for this White increase ? Because 
rnW,P£? p .i, have gone 01lt0f their country and 
colonized the empty Bpaces of the world. If 
t w? 3 not had tiieir wretched kala pam 
Afr .‘? a would b 0 as Indian to-day, as 
White, and instead of being hall of 
y“ ™ nu mencal importance of the W hites 
ttc ’' ewla 

Wo are as little in love with the kala 
pnm theory as Dr Zachanas the editor of 
The Week So in pointing out that the 
kala pam theory aloDe has not beon to blame 
we must not be taken to be an apologist 
4 1 0 ^ IusalmaDS of India do not believe 
m that theory They can and do emigrate, 
no Bocio religious bar stands in their way 
lbe bikhs also are not prevented from 
emigrating by any such obstacle Nor are 
the Indian Christians Many literate aud 
more illiterate Hindus emigrate A still 
larger number would have emigrated 
but for— But for what ? Surely Dr 
knows The anti Asiaeic and 

dnm, Indian P * ollcy of a11 the British 
dominions of many British Crown 
Colonies and of the United States of Amerma 

Ska? r i r m p rP f? 

colonised and civilised all South eas/" An ’ 
including the Islands and cultuSlv "*i 
spiritually influenced Tibet China 7 Knn 
and Japan wo could have gradually ’ found. 


way out of the difficulty For our political 
subjection wo aio to blame, though not 
we alone Political subjection demoralises 
people makes them timid and kills their 
adventurous and enterprising spirit That is 
one of the reasons why Indians arc a home 
keeping people 

As for the "Whito increase the greater 
vigour, enterprise and freedom from socio 
religious taboos of the YYliito races, duo in 
part to their political liberty, must bo aa 
mitted Bat it cannot bo denied that their 
predatory and race exterminating record has 
yet to be broken One of the causos of 
their great increaso is that they have de- 
prived many other peoples of their land atm 
liberty and exterminated many peoples, 
theieby increasing empty spaces. 


Bank Failures in Japan and in India 

The observations of The Indian Messen 
gcr, occasioned by bank failures in Japan 
and in India, are quite timely and apposite. 
It writes — 

Japan is just now passing through a financial 
crisis of unparalleled magnitude. There have been 
3?““ y| a * ure3 on a very large scale so much so 
that Government had to come to the rescue A 
Mimm had to bo declared and largo advances 
™„ e „ be . e n ., raa(l ° b y the state to keep the banks 
* V be t 9 ris,3 1 13 o^r Telegrams to the 
P^ s ? declare that the action of the Government 
„? a . been supplemented by the voluntary sacrifice 
bank managers and directors of all their person 
?w«^° pert . y l n °lder to save the r respective banks 
<& a .K a,astrophlc sltuat ion They have surren 
W, heir Private cash lands, even their houses 
„ 0 embraced poverty in order to rescue 
financial and commercial ruin. 
It .1 th,? r ^ ab i y .t u ^? U9 in , the history of finance 
Tinwprfni wl, , ‘at has made Japan so great and 
Sow er th!nr.y bat “.bontnist have we here between 
have h»^ K K„ a w d , on0 here and in Japan ! Tb«e 
of tinr h^i b k Glares here but who ever heard 
woree fnr k Da ? ei ?. and , directors being anv the 
hnlcWo f °yl, hera ? ^ 13 ‘he depositors and skare- 
handl^ntw f ene , rall y suffer the big ones that 
rema n ^n/^, P v°°P es mone y somehow manage to 
finer ~ 0V K en coming out bigger and 

nowerfll^ b £° r0 Nations become great and 
camstanL£ y ,l heir v V1 l. tne3 not merely by the cir- 
w hmh they are placed Circams 
sometimes a very important 


cart^hnt 0 iu 7 / , part > sometimes a very important 
Staal'cwi e ; et ' !, “™ partita* » 


Pom fjOS p-l n ERRATA 

B™ r d J, d ‘S, c s ,”" t s; c ' i “J, ' ™ f) «^ Th, a .** h». 
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INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO JAPANESE PROSPERITY 

■4» Examination of the Movements of Indo-Japanese Trade 

Br ST. NIHAL SINGH 


A surrey of Indo-Japanese trade is of 
special interest at this moment. 

For a considerable time past the 
■owners of cotton mills in and near Bombay 
bare been unable to meet the competition 
■forced upon them by yarn and cloth import- 
ed from Japan. The Government of India 
■still preponderating^ non-Indian in personnel' 

•has recently declined to intervene in favour 
of onr industrialists. In so doing it has 
turned a deaf ear to the advice proffered to 
it by a body of its own creation. 

The refnsal upon the part of onr rnlers 
to come to the aid of onr most important 
industry can be explained only npon the 
■hypothesis that the raising of the tariff from 
11 to 15 per cent, might hit the Eogtish 
-cotton industry in Lancashire, which retains 

Imports from India 
into Japan 

t Yen 


the largest share of onr cotton import trade 
The only way in which the British can 
safeguard Lancashire interests would have 
the appearance of directly discriminating 
against Japan. If preference were to be 
granted to the English cotton industry, that 
grant would, moreover, follow in quiet suc- 
cession the special concessions lately made 
to the British steel industry, and, therefore, 
would prove doubly awkward. 

II 


Tear 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 
•1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


173.173.861 
160.324460 
1472185 310 
379 461.593 
223 941.301 
268,1 S5.1S5 
.319 477361 
394.930,201 
2U).?r,r,.i9i 
254 OSS 879 
.305.718 603 
387,791.935 
573.563312 


A superficial examination of the statistics 
pertaining to Indo-Japanese trade is likelv 
to inspire the belief that we are by far the 
greatest gamers from soch dealings. Japan 
bays from us much more than she is able 
to sell us. The balance of trade, in other 
words, is heavily against Japan, as is apparent 
from the following table * 

Imports from Japan Balance in favonr 
to India of India 

Ten 29,873 414 Yen 143,300.447 


29,873 414 
26.048337 
42.202.460 
71,617,454 
101.3C4.154 
2022122 2S9 
116 878.729 
192.249.085 
84 503,635 
97.203 893 
99 619,096 
135 373.129 
173.413,207 


134.276,123 
105 382,850 
107,847.139 
122,577.150 
65,662.896 
202 598, S3 2 
202 681,116 
125,861.559 
156,884981 
206099507 
252.418.800 
400,150,605 


uC ?h l j 0n « sh0,lt ‘J ,i3 art T Cje 1 haTe preferred to publicists in general. The ~ — 

,L* e i he fismres from Japanese sources, namely, to public finance hantf™ «^? alloa Pertamins: 
™ Tm/incial and Eeonotnte Annual of Jipan, I he agriculture, indnetiw “oney-market, 

twenty-sixth number of which ra recently issued rations, is authoritative »nr?'?L n i en Mf aud comrauni- 
the .Department of Finance in Tokyo. This + A Yen mav L * l nadJy set forth - 
-Annual 13 invaluable to students of economics and 0. 5S2d, or s^ cn^aDd on^/hi^nme^ 1131 t0 2s * 
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the war Tho falling off in Japanese imports' 
was no doubt duo partly to our depreciated 
purchasing capacity and partly to the reviving 
power of Bntaiu and other nations which had. 
been more or less incapacitated industrially 
during the war to compete once again in our 
market. . . 

Tho hope entertained in Britain and 


The balance of Indo Japanese trade, it 
will be seen from this table, has varied 
considerably during the thirteen years for 
which I have given figures It has, however, 
been in our favour and against Japan all 
along That was the case in the year pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the hostilities m 

Europe It remained so throughout the vuu»wiuvu - — -- . 

course of the war It has been so even other countries that Japan would not be able 
during the period of postwar depression, to retain tho gains she had made during th9 
and also throngh the years when she was war failed however to bo fulfilled During 19-4 
hard hit by the terrible catastrophies which the Japanese imports into India increased 
played havoc with her capital, her largest appreciably, and they registered farther 


port and other parts of the country 
III 

An examination of the figures for .mport 
and export elicits certain interesting facts 
The value of goods purchased by Japan 
from ns has with few breaks been steadily 
increasing during the thirteen years under 
review There was a slight regression during 
the year the hostilities commenced in Europe 
and cast their sinister shadow over all the 
world The fall became a httlo more pro- 
nounced the following year 

Daring 1916, however, the Japanese 


increase in 1925 The value of the goods 
sold by Japan to ns in 1924 was almost six 
times that of her exports to India in the 
year preceding the outbreak of hostilities 
Putting tho value cf Japanese exports 
and imports together, the Japanese trade with 
India was never so large as it was in 19-4 
Nor was the balance of trade so adversely 
against her ns in that year 

IV 

Despite this adverse balance, it 
Japan to trade with us IVhy ? The most 
cursory examination of the principal item* 


capacity to absorb our products and to pay in the list of commodities imported from 
for them reasseited itself It continued to India into Japan and the goods send to us 
grow in strength for four years by that country reveals the reason 

In 1921 there was a considerable falling The following table of imports from India 
away But the Japanese purchasing capacity into Japan contains no more than eight 
improved the very next year and has kept items , bat they tell the tale 
on domg so until, in 1925, it reached an . 

unprecedented height They paid us for the ^ , 1 n P°rts into Japan From India 

goods they bought of us in that year more Cotton (raw) Yen 475 663000- 

than three times the money that they had ? l 9 e .. 48624 000 

spent similarly in the year preceding the India rubber etc 6 992 0UV 

outbreak of the war Iron, etc 5 172 OOO 

The value of the goods sold by Japan to 5 1 ?* . 4,993000 


us has shown somewhat more pronounced *-' a ^ 6 


4,420000 
4 027 000 
2,774 000 


variation There was a slight set back in ? ea R. s and Peas 
the initial year of the war Then she began 

cumstance we should have^co'ntinued^o bnv , bnt two of thea0 Reins consist of raw 

from Britain Germany, a nd other countne^ ^ emls or at least bases for the manU 
, En„ ng n, dos,^ “aV oV iS ... S”'? mda ’ tae ° of Japan The two eh- 

Japanese imports into India rose to a height cep ^ 0DS are rice and oilcake 
U «» 202 52 2 289) which they never si™! a , RlC0 wnhnues to be the staple article of 
have approached During 1920 it lonkprf t l6 ;i ln * j at 0ountr y The land available for 
as if they would do so, but in 1921 there was P i° ductl0I \ 1S inadequate to the needs 
considerable regression 1 ^ ar ^ e and rapidly growing population. 


Imports into India from Japan showed 
a small tendency to improve in the two years 
than half 

01 what the ? had been in the closing year of 


ana hence the necessity for supplementing 
it with imported cereals The supplies of 
rice drawn from us it may be added, arr 
about fire twelfths of those obtained by JaP att 
from other countries 
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Oilcake, it hardly needs to be pointed out, 
5s needed for the dairy industry which the 
authorities are taking special pains to build up. 

The raw materials which Japan imports 
from India are vital to her industrial system. 
Raw cotton, which constitutes something like 
nineteen-twenty-thirds of the total Indian 
exports to Japan, forms the life-blood of the 
Japanese cotton textile industry. 

As will be seen from the next table re- 
lating to exports to India, cotton imported 
from India supplemented with cotton obtained 
from other sources enables Japan to drive a 
thriving trade with us. It plays an important 
part in the Japanese trade with China, 
Asiatic Russia, the Dutch East Indies, the 
3Ialay Straits Settlements, Africa, Australia 
and other countries. It even enables her to 
■drive the yarn manufactured in Indian mills 
out ot the Tar Eastern market. 

Cotton yarns and tissues exported out of 
Japan in 1925, indeed, totalled Yen 571 471, 
■591 in value They constituted the second 
largest item in the export list, being exceeded 
■only by silk yarns and tissues. It mast be 
remembered that rather moTe than half of 
the cotton which went into the making of 
"these expoits was derived from India 

The other raw materials imported from 
India, though not so important as cotton, 
nevertheless play an important part in Japan’s 
industrial scheme She converts them into 
goods which she needs for her own use, or 
which she exports at terms as advantageous 
to her as possible. 

Both Japanese capital and labour, in fact, 
find profitable employment in the exploitation 
of the raw materials imported from India 
That, indeed, accounts lor the fact that she 
has not hesitated to incur an increasingly 
heavier bill for the purchase of Indian com- 
modities, even during the yeafs when she 
was hard hit by cataclysms of nature which 
forced her to seek loans abroad. 

These di«aster=, instead of acting as a 
■check upon the movement of raw materials 
from our country to Japan, have on the 
contrary, actually accelerated it. Japan has 
been drawing upon onr cotton and other 
industrial products in increasing quantities 
so that she could send out more manufactured 
goods than ever and through that means 
make up the losses itflicted upen her by act 
-of God. 

T 

The notion prevails in Icdia that Japan 
•works up the raw materials that she imports 


from us and sends them back to us as finished 
g<iods. That impression is correct only in a 
very limited sense. 

As indeed it has already been indicated, 
Japan makes our cotton, usually mixed with 
American or Egyptian cotton, the basis of 
hpr trade in manufactured goods with many 
countries other than India The same is 
true to a greater or less extent in respect of 
the other raw materials which she draws 
from onr Motherland. 

lodia gets back, in the shape of finished 
gciod'J, only a relatively small volume of the 
raw materials which she exports. But that 
stuall volume she receives at a cost far higher 
than she was paid for the greater bulk of the 
raw materials. Japan naturally makes a 
charge for the process of manufacture and 
transportation and allied services. 

VI 

As will be seen from the following table 
the Jupaue3e exports to India consist almost 
entirely of manufactured goods 

Japanese Exports to India rx 1925 
Cotton yarns and tissues . Ten 78,701,000 
Silk yarns and tissues . . 12,656,000 

Knitted goods , 9,496,000 

potteries ... 3,476,000 

Matches ... 1,791,000 

Glass and glass-ware ... 824,000 

Buttons . . 803,000 

Silk handkerchiefs ... 352,000 

Coal .. 260,000 

Portland cement ... 146,000 

I have incorporated only the principal 
items in this table. 

Coal, alone, can properly be described as 
a raw product Its valne, in any case, is al- 
most negligible. 

Portland cement is only a building 
inatenal but the greater the quantity im- 
ported from abroad, the less the scope for 
that industry in India, and still less the in- 
centive for the expansion of that industry, 
■fhe value of the amount imported from 
Japan is, however, still quite small. 

Ccttcu yarns are only semi-manufactured 
#nd actually constitute the raw materials for 
pur hand weaving industry. The extent to 
which they are imported, however, represents 
the displacement of orders which our own 
pulls would, in another circumstance, receive 

All the other items consist of fully 
manufactured goods. Most of them are the 
products of large industries. 
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There can be no qnestion that these 
manufactures from Japan exercise a depress- 
ing effect upon our industrial movement 
The largest item, namely cotton yarns and 
tissues, competes with the largest industry m 
Indian hands, and confessed!} to the dis- 
advantage of that industry Some of the 
other items cempeto with industries which 
have been recently started in India, or which 
can and should be established in our country 
The competition forced upon our mdustua- 
lists by Japanese imports othor than those of 
cotton is not a matter that can be lightly 
dismissed 


Some years ago, when I was in Calcutta, 
for instance, I learned of the serious compli- 
cations that Japanese glass and glass- waro 
were causing fora joung friend of mmo who 
after qualifying himself as an industrial 
chetmst had set up glass works in a suburb 
of that city lie told me that ho was kept 
guessing the whole time as to exactly where 
the blow would fail upon him next One 
time he would find that Japanese glass-ware 
would be dumped m a small town 250 miles 
from hts factory and sold at rates which 
would damn his wares u the sight of the 
traders of that place for evermore A few 
days or weeks later he would learn to his 
dismay that similar tactico had been pursued 
in a town perhaps 500 miles from there in 
an entirely different direction Ho could be 
sure that the very centres which he was 
wrtn'n v° lnt ® res . t , ln I Q dia made glass ware 
would be subjected to such attacks Had he 
not possessed pertinacity he would soon have 
with *T\ ° Ut , B ' as \ manufacture, but 
rnnld i J *n Pl ? ck , and Perseverence he 

pSy of lu“5, e h “ d ’"‘ y "» ,M « 

thls ^stance shows, there can be no 

which the ?mn B t S< T lty ° E the com Petition 
from Tim«n f ” port of manufactured goods 
bon Japan forces upon our industries If 

&*S*3sK=S=i 

Indian** industries ^hit ^y^imporh Japan*! 


and, for that matter, from other countries R 
need for taking such action in re3pect oi 
cotton is admitted, why should it not be of 
an all comprehending character? It may 
further be asked why the scopo of such 
action should bo limited to Japan, when she, 
by no means, is the only country whoso ex- 
ports to India handicap us in consolidating 
and expanding our existing industries and 
setting up new ones * 


VIII 


If India is over to becomo industrially 
great she will havo to follow the example of 
other countries and build a tariff wall high 
and solid enough to protect her iadu*tw« 
system until they can do without protection. 
Japan the United States and Germany have 
all had to provide such shelter for their 
infant industries Even llrltnin has not, in 
the caso of somo industries hesitated to employ 
such devices, nor, if tho need were to arise- 
tomorrow, would she hesitate to do so more 
extensively 


Protection does, of course, raise the price- 
of commodities within a country For that 
reason it is hard upon tho poor That l!r 
especially the caso with a nation which I s 
still in the agricultural stage of development. 

In every country agricultural labour 
paid at a relatively lower scale than industrial 
labour Agricultural products, moreover! 
have to be sold in an open market, which 
means low prices A people overwhelmingly 
engaged in farming operations are, therefore, 
doubly hit when compelled to buy tho nianu 
factured goods needed by them in a P r0 ~ 
tocted and necessarily high priced market 

Unfortunately, however, no means any' 
where nearly so effective as protection i* 
available to enable India to become industrially 
great That is the lesson to bo learned from 
nations, both Eastern and Western, which have 
achteved industrial prosperity Every one o* 
them knew that protection would inevitably 
raise prices and thereby work hardship up0° 
Us poor yet not one of them set its f» c f 
against the employment of that expedient, 
u India by listening to tho specious argU' 
ments advanced by individuals belonging & 
nations which now industrially exploit her, 
permits herself to be swerved from following 
the example of other nations which, with 1 ® 
living memory, have achieved industrial 
greatness, she will continue to remain in I* 10- 
gncnltural stage of development, and her 
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sons and daughters will continue to receive 
poor pay, and with that poor pay to patronize 
the Japanese, Americans, Britons, and other 
Europeans, who by engaging in industrial 
work of one kind or another, earn comparative- 
ly higher wages and are able to maintain a 
much higher standard of life. 

IX 

So far, however, our demands for a 
protective system that would accelerate the 
pace of Indian industrialisation so as to 
enable us to become a great industrial nation 
in something like the period it took Japan, 
the United States, and Germany to achieve 
their industrial ambition, have, however, not 
been met. And no wonder. Wo not only 
constitute Britain’s “sacred trust” blit also 
her “best market”. 

Even “discriminating protection” has been 
conceded to ns grudgingly. Its application, 
as, for instance, in respect of steel, does not 
shield that industry from the competition of 
imports from Britain. Protection on similar 
principles has been denied to the owners 
and managers of our cotton milts. 

X 

If a discriminatory tariff were to be 
conceded, it is said, Japan might retaliate 
Would she do so ? 

It is to bo doubted if any one in Japan 
would bo so unwise as to propose the en- 
hancement of duties on the raw materials 
imported from India. Such action would 
tend to raise the cost of production in the 
Island Empire and pro tanlo would make it 
difficult for that country to compete in the 
world-market. It would be tantamount to 
Japan cutting off her nose to spite her face. 

When an industrial nation is dependent 
for the supply of its raw materials upon 
another country in the sense iu which Japan 
is dependent upon India for raw cotton, it is 
not easy for that nation all of a sudden to 
arrange to secure its supply from another 
source. That fact is established by experience 
all over tho world. 

For years and years, for instance, the 
English manufacturers in Lancashire have 
talked bravely of throwing off the yoke of 
tho cotton kings of America and using only 
cotton grown under the British flag. All 
sorts of schemes havo been mooted Some of 
them have been put into operation with 


State aid— disguised or otherwise. The 
machinery of the Colonial office has been 
utilized to accomplish that purpose. But the 
mill-owners in Lancashire are still a long 
way from the attainment of the goal they 
set before themselves. 

Similarly, for several years past the 
Americans have been bitterly assailing the 
British ring which according to them, is 
artificially keeping up the price of rubber. 
They have been vowing vengeance, and 
advertising schemes that would make them 
independent But the actual accomplishment 
so far has fallen woefully short of the 
requirement. 

Japan’s efforts to render herself indepen- 
dent of Indian cotton are likely to prove 
about as successful as have been the attempts 
of Lancashire and the United States to shake 
off aampenng conditions in respect of securing 
their raw materials. She will indeed think 
twice before she permits a retaliatory mood 
to drive her to take action that might raise 
the cost of her raw materials upon which, 
to no small extent, depends her industrial 
prosperity. 

Japan cannot, likewise, afford to put 
heavy taxes on the impoit of rice from India- 
To do so would mean increasing the cost of 
living and thereby adding fnel to the fires 
of discontent which are already burning 
among the working classes. 

These no doubt are tho reasons which 
have prevented the Japanese from threatening 
retaliatory action aloDg such lines They 
have, however, threatened to buy up as 
many cotton mills as they can persuade the 
Indian owners to sell, and failing in that 
endeavour, to set np new mills of their 
own in India. 

That is not an idle threat A Bom bay- 
mill has already passed into Japanese hands. 

XI 

The acquisition of Indian mills, factories 
and workshops by foreigners or the establish- 
ment of new industrial plants by outsiders 
is, however, a tendency with which Indians' 
have to reckon, whether a discriminatory 
tariff is set up and enforced against Japan 
or not Jloves in this direction are already 
being made and will be made bv foreign 
industrialists with greater persistence. 

A new era of industrial competition is 
indeed, opening. Industrially advanced 
nations are ceasing to be content with manu- 
facturing goods in their own countries and 
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■shipping them abroad They are becoming more 
and more aggressive and are actually setting up 
establishments for manufacturing goods m 
the very countries to which they hitherto 
were content to export their wares 

British industrialists have already taken 
steps in thi 3 direction More will do so 
It may, indeed be confidently predicted that 
m the years to come the number of mills 
factories and workshops controlled by Britons 
if not actually owned by them will increase 
Japan is not likely to lag behind the 
British m this matter She has already set 
up several cotton mills in Shanghai which 
are supplying the Chinese market As 
already noted she has even bought a cotton 
null in the Bombay Presidency 

These are indications of wbat is coming 
i?or this reason it behoves Indians to inten 
sify their efforts to accelerate the pace of 
industrialization If we lag behind others 
will step in It will be a case of not ODly 
foreigners exploring our raw materials by 
fT™ hen Y Way t0 , the,r own countries 

S thp.r P c .1 0t manufactor0 there but also 

Se tlng ? p ,nd «strial establishments 
weKV n i d explcntln s Ind “*n man power as 
*’ lDdlan ra \ materials If we do not 
look out wo may become a Dation of coolies 

XII 
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marine would, for instance have acquired 
the strength that they possess, and 
with ship building and the merchant 
marine wanting the Japanese cotton and 
other industries would not have pressed so 
hard upon our industries as they are now 
doing 

Our rulers ou the other hand have 
confessed again and again their inability 
to cope with the problem of Indian illiteracy 
with anything like the vigour that Japan 
displayed in dealing with her cognate problem 
According to the latest authoritative estimate, 
at the present rate oi progress it will take 
at least forty years more to collect all the 
boys of school going age into school while 
any similar calculation for girls would be 
meaningless * 

Much has been promised us in the way 
of technical education during recent years 
by our rulers Bat measured m terms of 
accomplishment India is still a long way 
from being put on par with Japan in respect 
of these facilities 

In the matter of setting up State millj 
and factories our rulers have either professed 
conscientious objections or have given up 
shortly after starting operations of that 
character upon which they had entered timor 
ously 

The bulk of the orders for the government 
departments and State owned railways are 
still placed from London Even the mad 
subsid) is not used to stimulate Indian 
shipping and no effort in the direction of 
reserving India s coast wise slapping f° r 
fndmn enterprise has been made 

These and sundry other policies will have 
to be altered before India can compete 
on anything like even terms with Japao a°d 
other industrially advanced nations The 
raismg of the tariffs though vital to our 
industrial existence cannot, in itself relievo 
us ot all the handicaps under which ot,r 
industries labour 

XIII 

cohesion among oar people can 
,0 advinee at this juncture The 
w.»S S ma r nate must mako common cause 
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ol life have not seen the necessity of joint that the straits into which onr greatest 

action. Some of oar industrial magnates industry has been driven has convinced them 

have not, indeed, hesitated to fling gibes at that the political factor dominates the 

our political workers. economic issue Given a national admiDi- 

Tbere has been even a disposition among stration such as Canada possesses for 

our captains of industry to fly iu tho face instance, wo can easily meet the menace of 

of universal experience and expect India to Japanese (and for that matter any) com- 

achieve commercial greatness while she petition, 
remains a political serf. It is to be hoped Colombo, July, 1927 


DUTCH SOUTH AFRICA 

Br C. F. ANDREWS 


T HERE is one thing that has to be recog- Abolition. This led, more than anything else 

nised very clearly indeed if the South to the ‘Great Trek’, which ended in the 
African Indian Question is to be pro- founding of the so-called Dutch Republics of 
perly understood. It is not an English the Transvaal nnd Orange Free State. The 

problem to-day but a Dutch problem. Only name ‘republic’ is a doubtful one to use for 

when this dawned fully upon me was I aBle a state, in which a tiny handful of white 

to get forward and understand the true people hold down in complete subjection a 

situation. vastly larger number of another race. In 

Let me give some of the noticeable facts, the Cape Province itself, the full-tide of 

The Dutch population camo to South Africa philanthropy which followed the Abolition 

and began its colonisation in 1C52, when Movement brought with it sweeping changes 

Van Ricbeck landed with a colony of The marked difference between Cape town" 

settlers. The English made no deep im- where the coloured man has full political 

pression on the colony until 1S20, when the rights, and Johannesburg, where he has no 

famous group of Eoglisb, called the ‘English political rights at all, is due chiefly to the 

Settlers of 1820’ landed. I do not mean, of humanitarian spirit in England during the 

course, that no English came before that Early and Middle Victorian era. If, when we 

date. On the contrary, Capetown was a read Raja Raramohan Roy’s biography we 

port of call for every Dntch and British are otien impressed by his whole-hearted 

East India vessel, both going to and coming co-operation with Great Britain at that 

from the East. Many of these merchant special epoch, wo must remember that 

sailors were so delighted with the climate perhaps never in all her long history had 

and so tired of the sea that they settled at Great Britain stood out so definitely for 

the Cape. Thus its dual population grew. human freedom and hnman brotherhood as 
Someth! Dg else was done in those early in the full sweep forward of those Abolition 

days. Slaves were brought on ships, both days. Man’s history is full 0 f hateful 

from West Africa and from Malaya by these selfishness and self-seeking But there have 

Christian settlers. The Bushmen and the been certain generous moments which have 

Hottentots were not enslaved to any great redeemed much that is base. Among these 

extent It was cheaper to buy slaves ; and the Abolition Movement with its nia'ny and 

imported slaves conld not run away. It is varied after-effects of liberation, will stand 

interesting to note that Raja Rammohsn ont large in the annals of mankind 

Roy’s visit to the Cape, on his way to The Dutch in South Africa were rarely 
England, almost coincided with the final cruel to their domestic slaves. But slavery 

abolition of slavery at the Cape. The Dntcb, is slavery : and freedom is freedom. The 

^ho had maintained the slave-system dominant spirit remained, as they trekked 

longest, were never wholly reconciled to the up country, and the gulf widened between 
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min and man The first law, — the grondwet 
as it was called— of the Datch Republics 
was written down — 

“There shall be no equality between black 
and white either in Church or State’ 

The Dutch were God fearing people But 
they imbibed some dangerous lessons from 
the Old Testament They learnt by heart 
that the Africans were the children of Ham 
of who^c son, Canaan, it had been said 
'Corsed be Canaan a servant of servants 
shall he be’ Thousands of Datch farmers 
on the back veldt believe even to day, that 
this sentence is the word of God The 
colour preiudice goes very deep indeed, 
when really good and kindly people justify 
it on the ground of their most cherished 
religions belief* It mnst be remembered 
that these religions Dutch people have lived 
away from the progressive regions of modern 
culture for many generations They have 
been in a back water of human life 

I do not wish for a moment to imply 
that the British have emancipated themselves 
from colour prejudice and the slave spirit 
They have fallen back since the Early 
Yictonan days and are in many ways more 
prejudiced even than the Dutch Especially 
tho e who have gone ont to South Africa 
and have quite recently seen inoculated with 
the colonr hatred have often proved more 
bitter even than those who have been born 
m the country Just as converts to a new 
religion are almost invariably the most 
fanatical so these converts to race hatred 
prove in most cases tho worst ofTpnders 

Ono further point needs to ho borne in 
mind very carefnlly indeed The Bantus, 
who now are the predominant aboriginal race 
m South Africa are themselves invaders and 
intruders Into the southern sub continent. The 
white people came to South Africa long 
tetore these Bantu warriors came down 

Irina.* Si A S nC3 ! ww * a d ^olation 
tclund them and emptying the land of its 

? ,1 ? l I)ntch Tort rek Vers rrere tho 
first to meet the on<=et of these savage 
hordes Thousin-’s of them perished while 
stemming lhe«o terrible invasions Thl 

HvVw 0t * «L n “ i 11 j ‘ raon wbo wcrc sparsely 
nhab) mg the hod when the Dntch came 

Ur n asl,m-n died 

ont Hie Hottentots submitted to hired 
rerrifp, ard by interminglmg with the wllE 
Hre row t ecr-tne l nrafr.enr. 0 r ‘ coloured ’ 
Kojlo „ d t .*,rgnM Pd from the C 


who are called ‘natives’ If the Hottentots 
had not come already under the service and 
protection of tho whites, they would have 
been exterminated like many other tribes 
which crossed the path of the intensely 
warlike Bantus It was during the so called 
‘Kaffir Wars’ against these invading Bantu 
armies that the Boers became embittered 
ngamst them with a bitterness that still 
shows itself on December 16th, Diogaons 
Day, the memorial of a terrible slaughter of 
the Boers along with their women and 
children, by the Banta chief Dtngaou 

There is another bitterness, which rankles 
in the hearts of these Boer farmers with 
almost equal depth It is their dislike of the 
English The memory of the Boer War is 
still fresh In spite of all that has been done 
to redeem the past by giving self government 
to the Dntch in South Africa m such a 
manner that they are the virtual rulers of 
South Africa to day, nevertheless the bitter 
ness of the past still remains Above all, the 
memory of the deaths of thousands of their 
women and children in the concentration 
camps (towards the end of the Boer War) 
stands between the Dutch and Fngltsh 

Only one brave EogUsh woman Miss 

Fraily Hobhouse, who exposed the evil* of 
the camps and righted a great wrong thereby, 
has* place in the hearts of the Dntch people 
of South Africa Her ashes are placed at the 
foot of the Memorial at Bloemfontein, which 
commemorates tho women and children who 
dted in the Boer War I was iu South 
Africa when the last rites m honour of Emily 
Hobhonse were performed at Bloemfontein 
TiT u Datcb National leaders, and my 
thoughts went back to one unforgettable day 
at Oroot Schnnr, when I was called by Mrs 
Botha at the request of Miss Emily Hobhou*o 
to come ont and see her on the Indian 
question in 1914 She whose heart was 
over with depressed peoples, all over the 
world was ready to help to the utmost of 
her power Mr Gandhi and his bravo band 
of Passivo Resisters, at tho time when the 
Smnts Gandhi Agreement was being framed 
* Ck her 0006,1 ln Sirs Botha's 
S TaWe mountain looming 

Bnd th P pine surrounding 
IwTJLT ? re P7 tde Her frailty was so 
fwJh 10 °° led n,most n * »fa gust of wind 
wZ S* r ' ncs W0 P, ld blow her away Yet 
winch had C rp°d n V indomitable spirit 
n b, f cb b t reduced the War Office of Orest 
Britan to sur-ender even m the greatest 
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heart o! the war passion. Hated by her own 
countrymen, she was loved by tho Boers. In 
certain ways, she did more than anyone 
else to mate possible the Smuts-Gandhi 
Agreement ; for both General Smuts and 
General Botha bowed to her command. And 
from her bed, as an invalid, she commanded 
them both. 

We now come to the Indian problem itself 
in relation to the Dutch in South Africa. 

First of all, it must be understood that 
the majority of the Dutch do not corn© m 
contact with the Indians in any direct way. 
More than half the Dutch people have not 
even seen them at close qaarters. For thero 
are practically no Indians in the Orange 
Free State. There are only a few thousand 
in the Cape Province and also in the 
Transvaal. Over eighty percent of the Indian 
community lives in Natal, which is a British 
Province. Thus, though the Dutch have been 
accustomed to dislike tho Indians, and to 
rank them with ‘coloured* people, and to 
call them ‘coolies,’ yet this dislike is rather 
abstract and theoretical than concrete and 
practical. 

The presence of Mr. Sastri, with bis 
perfect manners as a cultured gentleman and 
his dignity of outward form and status, was 
a revelation to tbo Dntch in South Africa, 
far more than to the English. It opened up 
to them a new kingdom of knowledge and 
illamination. For that reason tbeir news- 
papers, day by day, when the question o! an 
Agent Qeneral from India was brought for- 
ward, said in so many words, ‘Give ns Sastn, 
and no one else.’ Indeed, so emphatically 
was this said, that I am quite certain there 
would have been a griovons disappointment 
if he had in the eDd refused. 

One other fact is slowly dawning upon 
the mirds of the Dutch in Sonth Africx It 
is this, that the people of India have suffered 
under the British Yoke no less than them- 
selves, When tho Indians kept calling themselves 
‘British’, and appealing to Great Britain to 
help them, they incurred the odium of the 
Dutch. Tho Dutch people in South Africa 
felt that it was another British weight being 
thrown in the scale against them. They did 
not_ forget also, that tho Indians in South 
Africa were active supporters of tho British 
in the Boer War. For by their large 
ambolance corps, tho Indians set free very 
many English soldiers to fight against the 
Beers 

Therefore, in the past, India has been 
18—2 


associated with Great Britain as an oppressor. 
But lately the direct dealing with the Indian 
Government, instead of through Great Britain, 
together with tho presence of eminent Indians 
in South Africa, and also the visit of Dutch 
nationalists to India, has opened their eyes 
to the fact that Dutch and Indians alike 
have suffered under the pressure of the all 
dominating British Empire, and that they 
are now both winning their freedom together. 

There is a feature of Dutch life in South 
Africa which may, in the loDg run, do more 
than anything else to bring India and South 
Africa into accord The Dutch are essentially 
a religious people. In the centuries that 
have passed, since they left Holland, they 
have kept up with wonderful vigour their 
religious life. It is true, as I have shown 
above, that Calvinism combined with tho Old 
Testament has caused a hardness and a 
literalness of interpretation, lacking that 
‘sweetness and light’ which Matthew Arnold 
mentions as the centre of Christ’s own teach- 
ing. There is too ranch of the law of Moses 
among them and too little of the Sermon on 
tho Mount. Nevertheless, there is a godliness 
which is most impressive both in their homes 
and ia their lives. From this 6ide, I havo 
often felt, there is an approach to India 
which will mako for understanding and 
appreciation. 

From the British in Natal, I have very 
littlo hope on the Indian Question. They 
have sedulously cultivated a dishko for the 
Indians that has reached tho lowest depths of 
contempt. They resent intensely being called 
the coolio province’ and would give the 
worid to got rid of tho Indian. The British 
in Natal dislike the Indian so mnch, that if 
they had their own way deportation would 
be a daily occurrence. Sinco they havo been 
checked, their antipathy has increased. From 
the British, therefore, I hare very littlo hope. 
Nothing could have been more stupid and 
servile than for somo of tho Indians in 
Natal, wishing to carry favour with the 
English, starting a Union Jack campaign, as 
though they were more British than the British. 
Such foolish Indians only roused the anti- 
pathy of the Dutch ; and tho British who 
used them as tools despised them all the 
more. 

While, then, I have very little hope from the 
British, I am, by no means, hopeless about tho 
Dutch. It has been possible for me to come 
very close to them indeed. In their Dutch 
University, at Stellen boich, I have been in- 
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vited again and again as their honoured guest 
The name of Rabindranath Tagore whose 
works they have read in Dutch, has b Q en an 
‘open sesame’ There seems to me very little 
except ignorance now standing m the way of 
friendship between India and Dutch South 
Africa, if once the colour prejudice against the 
Indians is removed. Since the Dutch already 
outnumber the English, and since the r 
superior numerical proportion is rapidly in- 
creasing, it is Dutch South Africa that will 


count in the future and Dutch South Africa 
that will rale 

Therefore, even if the present Agreement 
has not given all we want and all we may 
reasonably require yet it repiesents an in 
valuable position won from which the whole 
future relations between the two countries 
may be reviewed la that review of new 
relations it must always now be remembered 
that the Dutch will have the preponderating 
voice when the final settlement comes 


CHINA’S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

Br TARAKNATH DAS M.A PnD 
IV 


M OST of the Chinese nationalists, who are 
certainly not communists, are grateful 
p, t0 £° v,et ^ her attitude to 

China. They want to cultivate Russian 
friendship without being tools of the Soviet 
Government Soviet Russia’s policy towards 
China has been actuated by two* principal 
motives ( 1 ) sd{ preservation and (2) 

g reat BntaiQ Poetically and 
economically It is an undisputed fact that 

rerr* t *! ,e Vl Boi £® Tik RoT ° int >on 

SluES * 1 Br J t,s , h Government has 

followed a policy which has been directly 

Dntiih d SSfc ° S . a,DSt J Bnss,aa interests 
Jaritish troops intervened m South Russia 

cnLi rC i hMKel The Bn t‘sh Government 
* e \ CIT coun,er revolutionary moS- 
*e ams .t the Sonet Government 
» rW . pl ? Rn £ d b ? the foreign and to 
bv P \vran-rf en T 1 B £ ,tish sponsored invasions 
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directly, bnt aid»d Tarkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan to overthrow British supremacy, 
thus creating new states friendly to her and 
opposed to British imperialism Russian 
statesmen fully realize the valne of Chinese 
friendship politically, economically and in 
ternationally and particularly in relation to 
the safety of Siberia From the point of 
view of population strategic position and 
economic importance, Chinese friendship to 
Soviet Russia is more important than the 
combined support of Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan From the standpoint of Russian 
statesmen, a Russo Chinese friendly under 
standing may in timo develop into a Russo 
Cbinese-Japanese understanding to oppose 
Great Britain’s power in Eastern Asia 1° 
any case, strengthening of Chinese sovereignty 
will mean that China will servo as a 
new and powerful factor in the “balance 
ol power” io the Pacific , and 
awakened China will certainly thwart 
Untish imperialism in Eastern Asia 

hrom this spirit of self presen ation 
0rcat and aiding China. 

JiL lchtcherm as early as 1919 started 
negotiations with China, and particularly 
® nn Y^ at Sen ,D a conference 

q Joffe, made it dear th*t 

Soviet authorities must not expoct 
rnat China would follow the path of com 
Bat be expressed his views on 
Hasso Chinese relations in the following way 
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“Very soon -wilt come the day when the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics of Russia will be 
able to erect in a powerful and free China a friend 
and ally ; and both of these allies, in the great 
struggle for the liberation of the oppressed peoples 
Of the world, will go forward hand in hand.” 

The above message oi'Dr. Sun is to-day 
hanging in the halls of the Sun Tat Sen 
University established by the Russian 
Government, at JIoscow, under tho direction of 
“31. Kadek, for the training of Chinese young 
men. 

As early as 1919 and again in 1920 the 
Russian Bolshevik government made serious 
attempts to win Chinese support In return 
tor formal recognition Moscow promised to 
give up tho Boxer indemmty, the settlements 
in Chinese treaty ports, extra-territoriality 
and tariff restriction*, besides converting 
the Chinese Eastern Railway into a purely 
commercial enterprise, which China would be 
able to buy out entirely at some future date. 
Tho negotiation for recognition was carried 
.on by Yourin, Joffe and Karakhan in succes- 
sion, and iD 1924 the latter gained the end 
of Chinese recognition of the Soviet regime 
in Russia, when the position of the Russian 
Minister to Peking was raised to Ambassador. 

About this time Dr. San Tat Sen asked 
the United States of America and other 
Towers to lecogoizo tho Chinese Nationalist 
Government at Canton and co-operate with 
it, to bring about a unified nationalist China; 
but they did not pay heed to his proposition. 
Dr. Sun then turned to Soviet Russia for 
advisors • civil and military-- who were very 
gladly supplied. It was the Soviet military 
officers who aided in training tho young 
Chinese military officers id the National 
Military College established by the Canton 
Government at TThampao. Today these 
officers are the leaders of the Chinese nation- 
alist forces. One will not have to be a 
communist or a Soviet agent to recognize 
the truth of the statement of an American 
student ot Chlno-Kussian relations : 

“Soviet Russia's Foreign Policy towards Asia, 
raitieuiarly China, has been the most portentous 
Piece ct enlightened international philanthropy 
since France helped to make Amenea-natiou.”* 

The Chinese nationalist movement has 
been characterised as violently anti-foreign. 
The Chinese people arc not angels, but 
humans. I! all the important sea-potfs ot 


* AVto It cf A$Li by Urton Clc«e (Josef Wajhl 
tra lUi), Xew York. G. P. rutcum & Sc 


Britain were occupied by France and if the 
Pacific Coast of the United States were 
occupied by the Japanese, then the British 
and Americans will certainly fight to the 
last man to get rid of tho foreign aggressors. 
Chinese sense of national honor demands 
that they should uphold their national 
sovereignty, even if it displeases some of the 
Great Powers. Hts Excellency Hon Sao-ke 
Alfred Sze, the Chinese Minister to ■Washing- 
ton, in a recent address has pointed out that 
Chinese are not inherently anti-foreign and 
foreigners are safe in China, if they wish 
to live within the Chinese law. He said . — 


“Those of you who are not familiar with 
conditions in the Far East will perhaps be sur- 
prised when I tell you that of tho Westerners in 
China at present moment, that is, not counting 
the Japanese, there are more living under tho 
Chinese law In other words tho number of 
foreigners bavins a specially favoured tieaty status 
now tn China is less than that of those who are 
without 6ueh special rights and privileges. This 
proves conclusively that foreigners can live and 
trade in China without special treaty status. 


“\ou have lately heard a good deal of the 
sending of war-ships, marines and troops to China, 
ostensibly for the sole purpose of protection, as if 
there were or had been loss of foreign lives 
through unwarranted attack by Chinese. Such is 
not the case. Bat Chinese blood has been shed 
and Chinese lives have been lost by the action 
ot foreigners. \V hile the British and certain other 
governments fear serious d3Dger to the property 
acd life of their nationals, the Germans, the 
Austrians, the Russians aud nationals of other 
countries continue to live and trade in peace in 
Chm3 without their home governments , ordering 
mihtarv or naval forces to China. One fails to 
hear Berlin, Vienna or ifosccw sending naval 
units or military forces to protect their nationals 
in China. The controversies between China and 
the powers will not be settled by the threat of the 
use of gunpowder. But I trust and believe that 
they will be settled by according justico to the 
nation which invented gunpowder. 

'Jly people are not anti-foreign, but we are 
anti-foreign-sggrc'sion. There is as much difference 
between anti-fore:gn and anti-fore : gn-aggress’on as 
between light and darkness, ft is our earnest 
wish to respect tfce legitimate interests of foreign- 
era. We have no desire to do injustice to or in- 
flict hardship on anybody, but on the other hand, 
we wish others to treat us with justice and fair 
play and return to ns these sovereign rights tnat 
they have taken away from us. What the Chinese 
have been struggling tor is to get r.d ot a foraTi 
imposed snper-state in China. The struggle will 
continue. &3 it should, till tho goal is reached 
_ —'H k.- truly independent within 


The Chinese nationalists are fighting for 
liberty and. international justice; and they 
shonld receive support and recognition from 
all freedom- loving peoples ot the world. 
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Today the Chinese nationalists are fight- 
ing against foreign imperialists Chinese 
militarists and communists Thus China is 
not only passing through a tremendous 
revolution, but is torn with cml wars and 
factional fights Foreign imperialists profess 
to be friendly to China, bnt claim that as 
long as China is under the grip of civil war 
and there is no stable government to deal 
with, they cannot mate any concession to 
China in the form of revision of the un- 
equal treaties , on the contrary, they must 
use force it necessary to protect the lives 
and property of their nationals in China 
enjoying the benefits from the unequal 
treaties to the disadvantage of the Chinese 
Among the foreign powers, it is now quite 
clear that Great Britain supported by 
America, is bent upon demonstration of force 
against China, m violation of all practices of 
- international law Today there are over 
30000 British soldiers and marines, field 
artillery and five squadrons of British air- 
forces and a powerful section of the British 
navy within Chinese territorial jurisdiction 
Mr Baldwin’s China policy is no better than 
that of Lloyd George s Turkish policy Lloyd 
George to crush the Turkish nationalists 
under the leadership of Keraal Pasha con 
centrated n large British fleet and forces 
and called upon the British dominions as 
welt ns Franco and Italy to side with Britain 
in her gallant fight to destroy the last 
Bemblanco of the Ottoman Empire , and to 
day Mr Baldwin has sent a powerfal British 
fleet, and British lorces and is seeking the 
co operation of Towers to uphold British 
policy in China. As m the case of Turkey, 
Tranco and Italy did not support Great 
Bntain, and Russia aided the Turkish national- 
ists in every way, so Britain to savo her 
faco had to talc tho initiative to sign tbo 
treaty of I/iusanne, and thus recognize fall 
sovereignty of Turkey, hr removing the last 
vestige of “capitulations similarly Britain 
in her China policy finds that Japan and 
Russia arc not only unwilling to side with 
Bntain. t at are ready to aid tho Chinese 
nationalists, rmneo under tho leadership of 
M Rnand does not want to follow the policv 
<f intervention in China, and thus alienate 
Japan, Russia and China. Italy as a matter 
{ gesture and to a**nre the British Govern- 
lent that she will aid the British in any 
ipcc al contingency, has sent a war ship 


and America is following the carefully 
defined opportunist policy of bullying China 
in co operation with Bntain, and at toe 
same time avoiding any commitment ton 
aggressive and coercive policy against the 
Chine c e nationalists It is well-known ana 
apparent to all who are carefully observant 
of British policy m the Orient, that the 
Baldwin Government is making a show ot 
force towards the Chinese nationalist^ W 
please the die hards and at the same tim9 
has been finding a way towards peaceful 
settlement with the Chinese, to please the 
British merchants, who are suffering tremen 
donslj from loss of business due to boy 
cott of British goods and the openly hostile 
attitude of the Chinese nationalists agatnsi 
all forms of British interests in Chios. 
important section of the British Labor 
and Trade Union Congress is also opposed 
to the British imperialist policy in China , as 
is evident from the following resolution 
adopted by the Trade Union Congress on 
April 28 1927 

It is contended that the great naval odMT 
and air forces now concentrated in China consuj“ • » 
an immediate danger to world peace , 
signatories urge immediate withdrawal • 
Brittsh armed forces from China. V, e 
urge support for the demands of British , 
that the privileges wrung from China by war 1 
be renounced including extra territoriality 
control of the mantime customs and foreu** 
Settlements and concessions , 

■The British Labour movement has weico™ 
the awakening of the Eastern races who have P"" 
tho great reserve army for capitalist explo>“"“ j 
and has denounced the exploitation of 
labour, particularly of women and children 
that low paid labour in China means depress 
wages ana employment in Bntain _ _ __ 

The Bntish workers arc faced by a 
ment measure designed to destroj the power “ 
tho British Labour movement It is therefore, 
important that tho Bntish workers should utnjo^ 


stop the war in China by every means in - . 
power and give their whole hearted support » 
tho Chinese Nationalist movement whion * 
developing trade unionism for the prelection v 
the Chinese workers 

It is the samo government animated by JjV, 
eamo motives which is attempting to destroy™ 
hard won liberties of the Bntish trade union vnove- 
ment and waging war against tho Chin vs 
workers* „ , ftV , 

—Times (London) Apnt 29 I"- 1 

As tho Government of Lloyd Georgo bad 
to glvo up its Turkish adventure so it * s * 
foregone conclusion that the British Go ff ° rn 
ment, unless something unforeseen h3pP Brt, * 
will not follow tho policy of carrying on war 
■gainst China without full support ‘r ,> ' 3 
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other powers, particularly America, and may 
even take diplomatic steps to lead a conference 
in favor of restoration of Chinese sovereign 
rights. This will come, as soon as the 
British feel that the Chinese nationalists are 
gaining in power in their struggle against the 
Chinese militarists and communists. It is 
needless to say that Britain and America 
cannot afford to follow an aggressive policy 
towards China while Japan is following the 
policy of “enlightened peace towards China" 
and thus conquering Chinese market for the 
benefit of Japanese commerce and possibly 
for a Chino-Japanese understanding. The 
British Government had to change its Turkish 
policy because of the international situation 
and a United Turkey under the much de- 
nounced Turkish leader Kemal Pasha. So if 
the Chinese can present a united front, owing 
to the particularly favorable international 
situation, Britain will have to deal with the 
Chinese nationalists on their terms, and China 
like Japan and Turkey, will be freed from 
foreign domination. 

VI 

Civil War in China is a menace to the 
cause of Chinese nationalism ; because in 
the face of foreign intervention the Chinese 
nationalists are forced to concentrate their 
energy to combat civil wars and factional 
fights. As long as Civil War will prevent 
China from presenting a united front against 
the foreign imperialists, there is no reason 
to expect that the Chinese people will be 
able to reap the full benefit of the Chinese 
Revolution. 

Civil War in China is not dne to “commu- 
nalism or religions fanaticism," bnt it is a 
fight for power between the militarists, 
nationalists and communists The militarists, 
like General Chang Tso-Lin, the Manchurian 
War Lord and the Dictator of the Northern 
Government at Peking, the poet-General Wn 
Pei-Fn and their adherents are opposed to 
the nationalist forces. The Chinese War 
Lords, like the Chinese rationalists, profess 
to be patriotic and believe that they are 
auxions to bring about a nnited China, free 
from foreign control. They believe that this 
can be accomplished through their leadership, 
which really means by the establishment of 
dictatorship and militarism. The Chinese 
Militarists do not believe in the so-called 
democratic form of government, and they 
are opposed to the nationalists as radicals. 


To the Chinese Communists, who are led by 
the Soviet agents, the Chinese nationalists 
are not radical enough in their external and 
internal policies The Chinese Communists 
want to abrogate all the existing unequal 
treaties and ignore all unjust foreign rights 
in China, even if they are guaranteed by 
the existing treaties. They want to establish 
a Government in China, following the 
example of Russia, which will be dominated 
by so-called peasants and workers. However, 
the Chinese Communists class themselves 
as “rear’ Chinese nationalists and opposed 
to all militarists. 

All the Chinese nationalist factions are 
supposed to be following the path mapped 
out by the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen. They are 
at present divided into four distinct groups : 

(1) Those who are following the so-called 
Christian General Feng, who, with his army, 
is now in North-western China, biding his 
time to take the leadership. Feng is friendly 
to Soviet Russia and recently visited Moscow 
where his son is studying in the Sun Yat 
Sen University, established by the Soviet 
Government, which is directed by M Radeb. 

(2) The Chinese nationalist group who 
belong to the extreme left'and have establish- 
ed their government at Hankow and who are 
supposed to be following the communist 
trend, dictated by Sonet Russian advisors 
like M Borodin and others. (3) The moderate 
Chinese nationalists, under the leadership 
of General Chiaug kai-Shek who have 
established a new nationalist Government at 
Nanking Chiaog kai-Shek is opposed to the 
communists within the nationalist rank, and 
is determined to free the Chinese nationalist 
Party— Kuo-min-tang party— from the com- 
munist influence and is actually carrying on 
war against the Hankow Government (4) 
The nationalist Government of Canton which 
has declared its independence of all nationalist 
groups, particularly the Hankow and Nanking 
Governments. 

The Chinese nationalists believe that 
militarism or autocratic rule of various 
provincial War Lords, seeking to augment 
their own power for personal gain and pres- 
tige, is the true cause of the present chaos 
in China Chinese nationalists advocate 
immediate abolition of military governorship 
for provinces and establishment of such a 
form of government, in which military 
authority should be snb-servieDt to civil 
power, which in turn must represent the 
will of the people, expressed through a truly 
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responsible government of the Chinese 

people 

No one can predict the course of the 
conflict between the nationalists and mili- 
tarists m China But to all impartial 
observers, it is apparent that the Chinese 
people in general are in sympathy with the 
ideals of the Chinese nationalists , and it is 
through the popular sympathy and co- 
operation that the forces of the Kuo nun-tang 
have been so eminently successful m their 
fight against the militarists The nationalist 
army, under General Chiang kai Sbeh, has 
undoubtedly a military genius at its head, 
and the rank and file are inspired by the 
ideal of freeing China from the tyranny of 
the Chinese militarists and their foreign 
supporters However, the weapon which has 
been most effectively used by the Kuo- 
min-tang is the weapon of propaganda among 
the people and the soldiers of the enemy 
ranks The Chinese nationalists have ex- 
tensively used the weapon of the general 
strike , and sympathetic mass-demoDStrations, 
in their favour, have preceded the victorious 
entry of the nationalist army in cities 
bko Shanghai, Hankow and Nanking 

To secure the support of the Chinese 
people, the Kuo-rain tang leaders have used 
their propaganda machines, » the form of 
proclamations of military officers The 
following, issued after the fall of Shanghai 
to nationalist hand , is a typical example 
of it. — 


‘ bhanghai— March 23 —General Pai Chime hsi, 
Commander cf the Southern forces in Shanghai 
and Chief of the StafT to General ChiaDg kai-Shek 
the Southern Commander in Chief has addressed a 
manifesto to the Chinese people saying — 

tor ISO) eighty years the Imperialists, nnder 
tho protection of unequal treaties have reduced 
China to a state of vassalage Afte - the revolution 
of 1911 the Imperialists continoallj supplied tho 
CV.W5* 'pVA. svftea aid trams irYiVk 

which thej waged war for the past fifteen (15) 
years On tho one hand tho foreign imperialists 
have checked tho development of Chinese education 
and industries and on the other hand have secured 
s, for them«clvrs special privileges 

Hut tho Chinese have awakened and 'dianchai, 
greatest commercial centre in tho tar hast 
will Iccomo not only a strong bsi«e for Cbme«o 
Nationalism but for the world revolution The 
Chinese people mu«t distinguish however, lietween 
attacking Imperialism and foreigners- They must 
rot ic*u)t fore goers or destroj their prorerty ” 
Tie Tones ILoudon), March 24 1927, page 14, 


If may rot be generally known (in India) 
tl at t!o Chinese nationalists, in co-operation 
with the Indian revolutionists abroad, earned 
on systematic propagarda among the Indian 


soldiers, and leaflets urging the Indian 
soldiers not to attack the Chinese, striving to 
free their country from foreign oppression, 
but to go back to India to work for the 
freedom of India, were circulated among the 
Indian soldiers Some of tho Indians were 
arrested by the British authorities in Shanghai 
for carrying on such subversive propaganda. 
It seems clear that the British authorities 
thought it wise not to send any more Indian 
soldiers to China, fearing that they might be 
infected with the propaganda which might 
later on spread in the Indian army in I^dia 
after the leturn of the Indian soldiers to 
India from China 

The Chinese nationalists have carried on 
systematic propaganda among the English 
sadors and soldiers The following i» a 
sample of a leaflet widely circulated among 
the British sailors — 


S 


“British sailors we must know that yon 
sent here to fight armless people who are inspire® 
by ideals of independence and democracy 
are 6ent here to crush a revolutionary movement 
which struggles against militarism to IQ™ 
Ooiernment Bj the Chinese People* Of the Olnnest 
Peojile and For the Chinese People This is not 
"our business Don’t interfere 1 Go back to yow 

Do not be fooled by your masters, the British 
capitalists and their servants jour officers on® 
admirals Do away with that damned superb®' 
tioos race-hatred. Wo are your friends, and nays 
more m common with you than you have wj*? 
your own countrymen of that type who sent yo« 
Either go back home or join us for the sake w 
the liberation of all the exploited masses ol 
world and for the sake of your own liberation 
British sailors, you come to China at 0 v®® 
when a Democratic Revolution goes on hero 1D 4 
aro sent to bo Henchmen (of the British cnp>m |ls ~| 
against this Revolution The Chinese workers as® 
peasants will not stand it They will put op a 
bitter struggle for their independence and 
Remember that 1 Do not think about us, the Cmn«w 
toiling masses as about tho 'Clunks ’ w hom 7°“ 
can slaughter like cattle Those times 
ras°ed for ever Do not interfere d'-'-'Tl 
Revolution This is onr own affair ' The Ji' nc3 
(London) March 21, 1927 


It is generally expected that factwoil 
fights among the Chinese nationalists will be 
soon over and tho Chinese nationalists nuder 
tho leadership of General Chiang kai She*, 
supported by tho majority of Clituc'® 
intell egentsia, merchant 1 *, students, workers ana 
peasants will bo supreme According to a Farts 
despatch of April 27. to tho Minichntr 
Xucsie Kachrichtcn, already the far sights® 
Chinese nationalists in Europe aro in occo r “ 
with the programme of General Chiang kai' 
Sbtk After a meeting of tho Kuo-rain l ac f* 
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party in Earope, held in Paris, the General 
secretary of the party has made known his 
views officially to the French press to the 
following effect : — 

“The Kuo-min-taau Party is for Chinese 
nationalism and not for the Third International. 
They are not following the teachings of Karl 
Jiarr or Lenin. Oa the contrary they are trying 
to fulfil the ideals of the late Dr Sun Tat Sen, by 
scenting complete independence of China from 
foreign control, abolition of all unequal treaties 
and ending of all concessions The Chinese people 
and the Kuo-min-tansr Party fully appreciate the 
friendship of Soviet Rossi a whicn has given op 
extra-territorial jurisdiction, concessions and un- 
eqfoL treaties; hat they cannot allow the Soviet 
agents to carry on propaganda or activities in 
China which may be detrimental to Chinese 
interesti In future the Kuo-min-Ung Partv uu 
Earope will follow the moderate coarse, ontlmed 
by General Chiaog tai-Shei. who, as a friend and 
disciple Of Son Yat Sen. is trying to carry oat his 
programme of united China, ruled by a democratic 
pooo’ar Government for the interest of the Chinese 
people." 

It seems to us that Great Britain and 
America, Japan and Franc© will support 
Chians tai-Shet, with tho expectation 
that through his efforts China will be 
prevented from championing Soviet Russian 
policy, particularly in foreign affairs. It is 
conceivable that Great Britain and America 
might have learnt their lessons that, because 
they failed to support the Government of 
Kerensky adequately, the Bolshevists secured 
the upper hand in the fight for control of 
Russia. Similarly, if the moderate element of 
the Chinese nationalists, led by General 
Chiaag kai-Shek, be not supported by the 
governments of Great Britain and tho United 
States, and these governments follow the 
policy of intervention in China, as they 
tried in Russia, they will strengthen the 
hands of Soviet Russia and thh Chinese 
radicals. 

In fact, it is now an open secret that. Hr. 
Coolidge’s government is not anxions to 
adopt any further coercive measures against 
the Chinese nationalists, to enforce the 
demands presented to the Hankow Govern- 
rnent regarding the banking affairs. The 


.American government will prefer that Chiang 
t.si-Shek overthrows the Hankow Govern* 
meat and follows a pro-American foreign 
policy. General Chiang kai-Shet has proved 
himself to be n diplomat ns well as a 
military genius. The Powers, particularly 
Britain and America, have been very loud 
against the Chinese nationalists, on the 
pfetext that they were tools of the Soviet 
Government in Russia and thus enemies of 
law and order By taking steps to free the 
Kuo-min-tang Party from the control of the 
Chinese radicals and Russian influence, he 
has taken steps to test American friendship 
apd the sincerity of varion3 declarations of . 
the Baldwin Government. General Chiang’s 
victory over the radicals will mean that the 
former will be able to demand considerate 
treatment from the Powers, particularly 
America and Britain General Chiang thinks 
that for the snccess of the nationalist cause, 
if is necessary that the nationalists roust 
avoid, in every possible way, foreign inter- 
vention in China. If through General 
Chiang's sagacity, the Chinese nationalists 
can follow a course which may Insure that 
there will be no intervention against the 
Rationalist caase by the Powers, then the 
Chinese rmliarists will either have to come 
to terms with the Chinese nationalists peace- 
ably, or tho Chinese nationalist forces will 
niarch toward; Peking. 

The fature of the Chinese nationalist 
can3e depends largely, if not entirely, upon 
the termination of the Chinese Civil War. 
I( is needless to say that the Chinese 
nationalists will not sacrifice the fundamental 
principles of their programme to purchase 
international support or to secure a truce 
with the militarists; and it is to be hoped 
that in the near future the object of the 
Chinese Revolution will be fulfilled with 
the victory of the Chinese nationalist cause. 

(Concluded] 
jIcmcB, Geksiaxt. 

J tay 1, 1927 , 
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nsion o! a member o! its own steel frame 
The Government cannot lightly ignore the 
facts figures and conclusions drawn in it 
This is why I have taken care to quote from 
it It observes 


highly beneficial measure would be welcomed 
by Government and would meet with no 
opposition whatsoever from it but its attitude 
has staggered us all 

The Assembly has established a convention 
that it will not oppose the mere introduction 
of a bill Bound by this convention, the 
Homo member did not — he could not oppose 
the introduction of this Bill but he could 

me iiuiwHKAiuu ul , opinion oi a ue mute aiutuue ui ll 

not restrain himself and laid the gauntlet at t ^ e p raC tice cannot bat be beneficial 
the feet of the Health Maternity and Child 
welfare workers the doctors and the social 
reformer by saying that he would oppose it 
at all fntnre stages It is very unfortnnate 
that the Government has taken a very hostile 
nttitndo to the raising of the age of con ent 
and the marriageable age since the question 
wav first mooted in 1921 in the League of 
Isations on the question of traffic in white 
girls. Is it not very strange that a Govern- 
ment which is very fond of proclaiming that 
it is the ma bap of the dnmb Indians should 
actively and consistently oppose all attempts 
to improve a pernicious practice which is 
cutting the ground from under their very 
feet It is not very curious that Englishmen 
with all their proud feelings of respect for 


Tt is difficult to gauge to what extent the 
statutory sanction contributes to the fall in the 
number of infant marriages but as was remarked 
by my predecessor the indirect effect on public 
opinion of a definite attitude of the state towards 


Might I also tell the Law officers of the 
Government that the marital tie carries with 
it the conjugal right for the husband to the 
immediate society of the wife Under the 
general principles of marriage laws and the 
laws of all civilized countries a wife cannot 
refusetohve with her husband The courts will 
always give a decree for the restitution of 
conjugal rights, if fcveu a child wife refuses 
to live with her husband Now section 375 
of the Indian Penal Code threatens to send 
the husband to iail for 10 years if he has 
access to his wife under 13 years of age It. 
therefore follows as a logical consequence 
that the minimum marriageable ago should 
be the 'ame as the age in this section 


womanhood should not only connive but be There is no fun in allowing a man to assume 
actively participating in bringing about on- by law a ceTtain status, viz, of husband, which 
' * ’ * * carries with it certain rights viz., to the society 

of the wife and yet sending him to jail if he 
avails himself of those rights. 

Bharatpur Mysore and Baroda States 
have laws forbidding marriages below certain 
years China has passed a law forbidding 
marriages of girls below 10 nnd of boys 
below 18. Many European countries have 
minimum marriageable ago laws though the 
institution of early marriage is unknown to 
them 'What then is there to prevent our 
Legislature from passing such a measure 0 
what is there for the Government to opposo 
this bill 5 Is it its alien nature, cussedness 
disregard for tho welfare of the Hindus or 
something else ? If we are denied political 
t «r„u I .u r reforms can wo also not have social reforms 

Iho imperative du™ TpJ'tl 

r ,"" ".jATir ” S r,?« r ,“a rt /ver' 3 “™ 

i« c i " " m ' >ottJ 11 * D ™- innocent "traplcs ot Ood’ bocomtnc widows 

SsiSffsryySr"" 01 thc H ' nd " 


told misery which is tho necessary consequence 
of early marriages 5 

May I also bnng to the Governments 
notice tho following reply which was given 
to an interpellation in tho Legislative Assembly 
only a few days after its inauguration 

“23 I ala Girdhan I/il Acarwala. Do the 
GoveTwnenl intend to undertako legislation 
fori tailing mirrage ot girls before the age of 11 
and that of low Ufore the nge of 14 5 

Mr S I’ 0 Donnel The answer is in tho 
negative. Government consider that under present 
conditio’' s, in a m‘ter of this kind which 
Intimte r emcerns the social customs and 
rj I'ehefj ot the people n is preferable that 

the initiative *» ould taken by non officials 
ia*h'r than tv Government’ — Legislative As embly 
lk-la’M Not I 1“ I d for l“th lebniary 1021 
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Advanced pcduc opinion’. 

"While condemning the practice of early 
wifehood and motherhood in his boot. 
Tuberculosis in India, Laokester meets the 
argnment that a warm climate favours 
precosity and that girls in India devolop at 
an earlier age than in more temperate 
climates thus: 

"Let even as much as two years be conceded 
and in place of 18 years, which may be reckoned 
as the lower limiting aze in ordinary cases of 
marriage in the west, let 1C years be the age which 
popular opinion shall regard as the norma! one for 
marriage in this country. The result would be an 
incalculable cam in the health of women of India 
and also in that of the children whom they bear.” 

Following this advice the advanced social 
reformer wonld do well to keep in mind 
that 1C and 18 shonld be the minimum 


marriageable age for girls and boys respective- 
ly. Let him move amendments to this bill 
to raise the age to this ideal or at least to 
14 for girls and 16 for boys and also for the 
addition of a clause which would penalise 
the parent or guardian who violates the law. 
But if he fails in his amendments let him 
accept the present bill as a first step 
towards legislation providing a minimum age 
for marriages. Let the Health, Maternity and 
Child-welfare organisations, the Hindu Sabha, 
the Arya Samaj, the Women’s Association 
under the able leadership of Mrs. Cousins 
and the Mohila Samitis and other social bodies 
all work incessantly till they have seen this 
bill in its present or improved form and also 
the amending bill of Sir Hari Singh Gonr 
placed on the statute book. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN JAPAN 

Bt T. K. VADIVELU 


1TH the restoration of the Mikado 
(Emperor) to his legitimate rights as 
the supreme ruler in 18G8 commences 
the new era of Modern Japan. The visit of 
the American Expeditionary Squadron, under 
the command of Commodore Perry in 1853. 
marked an epochal change in the history of 
Modern Japan, with the result that the 
country was gradually led into closer associa- 
tion with the western world For the previous 
three hundred years the actual administrative 
power of the country had rested with the 
Shognn (fendallord) But with the restoration 
of the emperor the entire system of national 
life in politics, social order, and educational 
policies underwent radical reform. 

The early history of Japan was mostly 
influenced by Chinese culture. The teachings 
of Buddhism and Confucianism constituted 
the basic factorsin the development of Chinese 
civilization. The introduction of Confucianism 
into Japan dates back to 285 A.D. when Wani 
was invited to the Mikado's court Bnddbism 
was introduced about the middle of the sixth 
century of the Christian era During this 
period frequent exchange of visits of priests 
and students took placs between Japan and 
China and Korea. 


The Nara epoch covered the eighth century 
followed by the Heian epoch which continued 
until the twelfth century. Art and literature 
flourished duiing these epochs. Ihis period 
ushered in an era of military rule marked 
by the continuous rising and falling of different 
ruling houses. This may be called the dark 
age in Japanese history during which time 
education was entirely neglected. It was only 
enjoyed by a small group of people, viz., 
priests, courtiers and other non-military 
people. Ieyasu Tokugawa, the founder of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate in 1603, was one of the 
greatest military leaders and statesmen Japan 
has produced. Under the regime of the 
Tokugawas more liberal and universal 
education was encouraged. As a result 

classical studies were revived and many 
notable scholars appeared. 

In 186S His Imperial Majesty the late 
Emperor Meiji promulgated the famous 
charter oath of five articles, which is called 
the Magna Charts of the Japanese Empire. 
The principles embodied in the Magna Charts 
are of a most radical nature— being a cbaDge 
from the most conservative feudalists idea 
*° fhe roost progressive modem idea. These 
nve articles read as follows: 
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spread ia all part3 of onr system, there trill 
be no resisting power left in U3, all tho limbs 
of onr social system will cease to function and 
we shall all collapse much before the time 
comes — if it comes at all when child-marriages 
will be abolished. We can ill afford to bo 
silent spectators to the ruin of onr race. Lite 
prudent surgeons, let us apply tho sharp 
knife of a legislative enactment and powerful 
propaganda. 


The Two Bills 

In order to put a stop to this suicidal 
policy of early marriages Dr. Sir Ilari 
Singh Goar— the indomitable fighter for 
social reform through legislation and Mr. 
liar Silas Sarda hare introduced Bills in the 
Legislative Assembly. Under the terms of 
Section 376 of the Indian Penal Code any 
person who has sexual intercourse with his 
wife under thirteen years of ago is gouty 
of rape and is punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to ten years and also 
with fine. Sir Hari seeks to raise the age 
to fourteen. , . 

According to tho Hindu Child-Marriage 
Bill of Mr. liar Bilas Sarda no marriage 
of a Hindu girl under twelve years ot age 
or of a Hindu boy under fifteen years will 
be valid (S S 3 and 4) The marriage of a 
Hindu girl between the age of 11-1^ years 
will be valid if ber guardian obtains a 
license from tho District SDipstrato ot tho 
Place where the girl ordinarily reside*, autho- 
rising or permitting such marriage \.S5) The 
Magistrate shall grant a license to the 
guardian who files a written application with 
“an albdavit swearing to the fact that the 
girt has completed her eleventh year, and 
that the guardian conscientiously believes that 
the tenets of the religion, which tho girl 
Professes, cDjoin that the girls should not be 
kept unmarried any longer ”. 

The statement of objects and reasons 
attached to the bill, says : 

1 “Tho oVject of the Bill is two-fold. .The 
main obiect, by declaring invalid . the marriages 
of girls below 12 year* of aze is to put a stop 
to such girls becoming widows. The second object, 
by laying down the minimum marriageable ages 
of boys and girls, is to prevent, so far as may.be 
their physical and moral deterioration by removing 
a principal obstacle to their physical and mental 
development. .... . ., .... 

2. The deplorable feature of the situation, 
however, is that the majority of these child widows 
are prevented by Hindu custom and usage from 
re-marrying. Such a lamentable sta*e of affairs 
exiat3 in no country, civilised or uncivilised, ia the 


world. And it is high time that'tho law came to 
the assistance of there helpless victims of social 
customs, which, whatever th a ir origin or justi- 
fication in old days, are admittedly out of dite and 
are tho sourco of untold misery and harm at the 
present time. 

3. According to tho Brahmans, the most 
ancient and the most authoritative book containing 
tho laws of the Hindus, tho minimum marriageable 
age of man is 24. and of woman !G. And if tho 
welfare of the girl were the only consideration in 
fixing tho ago. the law should fir 1C as the 
minimum nee for the valid marriage of a girl. But 
amongst Hindus, there arc people who hold tho 
belief that a girl should not remain . unmanned 
after she attains puberty. And as in this country, 
some girls attain puberty at an ago as early as 
12. the Bill fixes 12 as tho minimum age for the 
valid mamage of a Hmda girl. 

4. In order however, to make the Bill accept- 
able to the most conservative Hinda opinion 
provision is made in the Bill that for conscientious 
reasons, the marriage of a Ilmdu girl would ho 
permissible even when she is 11 years old. No 
Hindu Sastra enjoins marriage of a girl before she 
attains pnberty, and the time has arrived and 
public opinion sufficiently developed when the 
first step towards the accomplishment of the social 
reform so necessary for the removal of a great 
injustice to its helpless victims and so essential 
to the interests of a largo part of humanity, should 
be taken, by enacting a law declaring invalid tho 
marriages of girls below U years of age. 

6. Willi regard to boys, the Sastras do not 
enjoin marriage at a particular ago. Thoughtful 
public opinion amongst Hindus wonld fix 18 as the 
minimum marriageable ago for a boy. But as 
some classes of Hindus would regard such 
legislation as too drastic, the Bill takes tho line 
of least resistance by providing 15 years as the 
age below which tho marnago of a Hindu boy 
ahall.bo invalid. Even in England, where child 
marriages arc unknown and early marriages are 
exceptions, it has been found . necessary to fir the 
ages below which boys and girls may not marry." 

It will thus appear that though tho author 
in accordance with the thonghtfnl public 
opinion amoDg Hindus would fix 18 ns the 
minimum marriageable age for boys and 16 for 
girls Yet he out of regard for the suscepti- 
bilities and feelings of tho orthodox and 
conservatives and in order to meet their so- 
called religious and conscientious objections 
and as a first step in legislation affecting 
minimum marriageable age, has drafted his 
bill on moderate and non-contentions lines so 
that it might bo plain sailing and take the 
line of no resistance or opposition. It may 
also bo noticed that tho bill does not provide 
any punishment, whatsoever to the parent or 
guardian who marries the child under age. 
It simply declares such marriago invalid. 

Goveuvuent Opposition 
It was understood that snch a non-confen- 
tions and extremely non-contentions and j c j 
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WMv hmoBcial measure would be welcomed vision of a member oi its own steel frame 
t OoToSSr STwonld meet w,th no p» Government cannot lightly >g»ore the 

foSSttST h ° m “ b “‘ llS att ’ taie “ toToteftom 

The^Assembly has established a convention it- It observes 
that it will not oppose the mere introduction ia difficult to cause to what extent the 

of a bill Bound by this convention, the statutory sanction contributes to the fall in the 
Home member did not— he could not oppose number of infant marriages but as was remarked 
tbe introduction e! Ibis Bill but he could tamy prunes™ Jbn ( uuW <£ 0 lMrt.s 


not restrain himself and laid the gauntlet at 
the feet of the Health Maternity and Child 
welfare workers the doctors and the social 
reformer by saying that he would oppose it 
at all future stages It is very unfortunate 
that the Government has taken a very hostile 
attitude to the raising of the age of consent 
and the marriageable age since the question 
was first mooted in 1921 in the League of 
Nations on the question of traffic in white 
girls Is it not very strange that a Govern 
raent which is very fond of proclaiming that 
it is the win bap of the dumb Indians should 
actively and consistently oppose all attempts 
to improve a pernicious practice which is 
cutting the ground from under their very 
feet It is not very curious that Englishmen 
with all their proud feelings of respect for 
womanbood should not only connive but be 
actively participating in bringing about un 
told misery which is the necessary consequence 
o! early marriages ? 

May I also bring to the Governments 
notice the following reply which was given 
to an interpellation in the Legislative Assembly 
only a few days after its inauguration 

“23 I ala Girdhan Lai Agarwala. Do the 
Government intend to undertake legislation 
lortiddiag raamace of girls before the age of 11 
and that of bovs before the ace of 14 ’ 

Mr fa ODonnel The answer is m the 


opinion of a definite attitude of the state towards 
the practice cannot but be beneficial 

Might I also tell the Law officers of the 
Government that the marital tie carries with 
it the coningal right for the husband to the 
immediate society of the wife Under the 
general principles of marriage laws and the 
laws of all civilized countries a wife cannot 
refuse to live with her husband The courts will 
always give a decree for the restitution of 
coujugal rights if even a child wife refuses 
to live with her husband Now section 375 
of the Indian Penal Code threatens to send 
the husband to jail for 10 years if he has 
access to his wife under 13 years of age It 
therefore follows as a logical consequence 
that the minimum marriageable age should 
be the same as the age in this section 
There is no fun in allowing a man to assumo 
by law a certain status viz , of husband which 
carries with it certain rights viz to the society 
of the wife and yet sending him to jail if he 
avails himself of those rights 

Bharatpur Mysore and Baroda States 
have laws forbidding marriages below certain 
years China has passed a law forbidding 
marriages of girls below 1C and of boys 
below 18 Many European countries have 
minimum marriageable age laws though the 
institution of early marriage is unknown to 


negative Government consider that^under present t* 16115 , ^hat then is there to prevent oar 
conditions, m a matter ot this kind vrhidi legislature from passing such a measure 
intimately concerns the social customs and what is there for the Government to oppose 
thoiffve this bill ? Is it its alien natnre enssedness 
rather tl an by Ooyerementi^-l^irislJtive Ass^mbly dtsre ^ rd fo , r the welfare of the Hindus or 
Debates \ol I I* 138 for Tth tebmary 1921 * something elso ~ 


tbaHhis^ccUratmr^of Gor^rnmentnl °*, sayi ? s ^ system of present Government lasts? 
the then Homo ^ it not its imperative duty to pass this 

though the Government s ! 1<>ws that hill as it passed the Sutee Abolition Act or 

SSSd to uS the t;Lt‘ l l,t , K l,mo ™ tie Widow Ro-marrnge Ant 1 Would it not bo 
°t n°TOT contmob,tod o , rr , ‘ h,s m f er * tos 1*»™ti« over thirty laos of oh.ldron 
to Vo" . moSS ,t L PP “ becominggirl ™ and over two laos ot 

official. mooted by a n on innocent temples of God ’ becoming widows 

2* £. SS 


? If we are denied political 
reforms can we also not have social reforms 
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Advanced public ormos. 

While condemning the practice of early 
■wifehood and motherhood in his boot. 
Tuberculosis in India, La n tester meets the 
argument that a warm climate favours 
precosity and that girls in India devolop at 
an earlier age than in more temperate 
climates thus: 

“Let even as much as two years be conceded 
and m place ot 18 years, which may be reckoned 
as the lower limiting age in ordinary cases of 
marriage in the west, let lG years be the age which 
popular opinion shall regard as the normal one for 
marriage in this country. The result would he an 
incalculable gain in the health of women of India 
and also in that of the children whom they bear." 

Following this advice the advanced social 
reformer would do well to keep in mind 
that 1G and 18 should be the minimum 


marriageable age for girls and hoys respective- 
ly. Let him move amendments to this bill 
to raise the age to this ideal or at least to- 
14 for girls and 16 for boys and also for the 
addition of a clause which would penalise 
the parent or guardian who violates the law- 
But if he fails in his amendments let him 
accept the present bill as a first step 
towards legislation providing a minimum age 
for marriages. Let the Health, Maternity and 
Child-welfare organisations, the Hindu Sabha* 
the Arya Samaj, the Women’s Association 
under the able leadership of Mrs. Cousins 
and the Mohila Samitis and other social bodies 
all work incessantly till they bavo seen this 
bill in its present or improved form and also 
the amending bill of Sir Han Singh Gonr 
placed on the statute book. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN JAPAN 

Bt t k. vadivelu 


TfTlTH the restoration of the Mikado 
\\ (Emperor) to his legitimate rights as 
the supreme ruler in 18G8 commences 
the new era of Modern Japan. The visit of 
the American Expeditionary Squadron, under 
the command of Commodore Perry in 1853. 
marked an epochal change in the history of 
Modern Japan, with the result that the 
country was gradually led into closer associa- 
tion with the western world. For the previous 
three hundred years the actnal administrative 
power of tho country had rested with the 
Shogun (feudal lord) But with the restoration 
of the emperor the entire system of national 
in politics, social order, and educational 
policies underwent radical reform. 

The early history of Japan was mostly 
influenced by Chinese cultnre. The teachings 
of Buddhism and Confucianism constituted 
the basic factors in the development of Chinese 
civilization. The introduction of Confucianism 
into Japan dates back to 2S5 A D. when Wani 
was invited to the Mikado’s court. Buddhism 
was introduced about the middle of the sixth 
century of the Christian era. During this 
period frequent exchange of visits of priests 
and students took place between Japan and 
China and Korea. 


The Nara epoch covered the eighth century 
followed by the Heian epoch which continued 
until the twelfth century. Art and literature 
flourished dmiDg these epochs This period 
ushered in an era of military rule marked 
by the continuous rising and falling of different 
ruling houses. This may be called the dark 
age in Japanese history during which time 
education was entirely neglected. It was only 
enjoyed by a small group of people, tiz, 
priests, courtiers and other non-military 
people. Ieyasu Tokugawa, the founder of the 
Tokugawa Shognnate in 1G03, was one of the 
greatest military leaders and statesmen Japan 
has produced. Voder the regime of the 
Tokugawas more liberal and universal 
education was encouraged. As a result 

classical studies were revived and many 
notablo scholars appeared. 

In 1868 His Imperial Majesty the late 
EmpeTor Meiji promulgated the famous 
charter oath of five articles, which is called 
the Magna Charta of the Japanese Empire. 
The principles embodied in the Magna Charta 
are of a most radical nature — being a change 
from the most conservative feudalists idea 
to the most progressive modem idea. These 
five articles read as follows: 
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subjects ever united ic loyalty and filial 
piety, have from generation to generation 
illustrated the beauty thereof This is the 
glory of the fundamental character of Our 
Empire and herein also lies the source of Oar 
education Te Our Sabjects be filial to your 
parents affectionate to your brothers and sisters , 
as husbands and wives be harmonious as friends 
true bear yourselves in modesty and moderation 


1 All affairs of the state shall be decided by 

public discussion „ , 

2 Both rulers and ruled shall unite for the 
advancement of the national interests 

3 All the people shall be given opportunity to 
satisfy their legitimate desires 

4 All customs of former times shall be abolish- 
ed and jastice and righteousness shall regulate all 

5 And knowledge shall be sought for far and extend your benevolence to all pursue learning 

wide and thus will the foundation of the Imperial and cultivate arts and thereby develop intellectual 
policy be greatly strengthened. faculties aod perfect moral powers furthermore 

The last mentioned 'that knowledge shall imbUe spadaMp^aot. « W wteteata. 


bo sought foe fat aod wide” has constituted 
the basic factor in the foundation of the 
modern education policy of Japan In 


always respect the Constitution and observe the 
laws should emergency arise offer yourselves 
courageously to the State and thus guard and 
maintain the prosperity of Our (Imperial Throne 
coeval with heaven and earth So shall ye not 


, , . .. ,, • , coeval wun neaven ana eartn do suau ye uuw 

obedience to this proclamation the government OQ jy {> e Our good and faithful subjects but render 


took the necessary measures to improve the 
social and political systems and institutions 
after the most enlightened models, and the 
work in edacation received the greatest 
share of attention 

Four years later, in 1872 (fifth year of 
Meij 1 ', another Imperial Edict was issued 
concerning universal education, which 
contains tins interesting statement 


the best traditions of your fore- 


Henceforward education shall he so diffused 
that there may not be a village with au ignorant 
family nor a farmlv with an ignorant member 
regardle»s of clasi If a child male or female does 
not attend an elementary school the guardian is 
re&ponsible for such neglect” 


The way here set forth is indeed the teaching 
bequeathed by Oir Imperial Ancestors to be 
observed alike by Their Descendants and Subjects 
infallible for all ages and true in all places It is 
Our wish to laj it to heart in all reverence in 
common with you Our subjects that we may all 
thus attain to the same virtue ” 

The 30th day of the 10th month of the 23rd 
year of Meiji ’ 


A large number of scholars and students 
were scat abroad to study the system of 
education in arts sc ences and technical 
knowledge in different countries in Europe 
and America And with the newly acquired 
knowledge of these students the Japanese 
educational policies and principles, and all 
activities of national life have been so moulded 
&3 to meet the requirements of the changed 
conditions During the early Meiji era a 
largo number of foreign scholars and technical 


In this it can be seen that the ideals 
contained in it are mostly influenced by the 
teachings of Buddhism and Confucianism, and 
at the same time we find the best principles 
of the Occidental edncational 3ystera embodied 
m it 


It will afford much interest to look into 
the system of educational administration in 
Japan. The department of education is on 
au equal basis with other departments and 
is under the direct control of the national 
government The minister of education has 
charge of all matters relating to education 
literature, arts and religion of the country 
The general policy of edacation is decided 


experts were engaged by the Japanese by the department , however, the management 

uoverninent to assist in the reconstruction of the schools is left partly with the local 

lllrfr t'Jf Bnt lt 1S vnte evident public bodies Under the system of com- 

todlv r [ V them r f, main the «rv.co putsory education all children at the age of 


today, for Japanese themselves are filling six, are entered m 
Iho positions formerly held by the foreign primary schools for 
scholars and experts. ■ * 


ago < 

the first grade of the 
six years’ course 


Iho fundamental ideals of education in 
Japan can test bo understood from the 
Imperial Rescript on Fdncation which w a s 
issued m the year 1870 AU the children 
are required to commit this rescript to 
memory A translation of it reads 


“Know je Oar Sntjects , f i«sum stuw« 

Oar ItnjvTul Ancestors have founded Oar . 0T& ttie y arc eligiblo to compete in the 
Imnre on frond and everlasting and have entrance examinations for coIleg9S and 

» rtnnc 0{jr nnirersltieg p ximary odacahon in Japan is 


After graduating from the primary schools 
some of them enter the higher primary 
schools for a two years' coarse However, 
the boys generally enter middle schools for 
a five years’ course, and the gttls enter girls' 
high schools for a four or five years' course 
After that three years are further required 
to complete the work tn the higher schools 


deeply and Prmty Implanted 
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given in elementary schools and continnation 
schools ; secondary education in middle 
schools for boys and in girls’ high schools 
for girls and technical schools of second 
grade; and higher edncation in the higher 
schools, colleges and universities For the 
training of teachers there are normal schools 
for both men and women ; for the training 
of men of business and other vocations there 
is a number of vocational and technical 
schools. 

Statistics comniled by the Education 
Department in 1921 shows that there were 
schools. Of these 74 are government 
institutions, and 41,821 established and main- 
tained by local bodies There were also 
1930 private schools and 220877 teachers 
The entire enrolment of pupils and students 
was 10,435,364. (The population of Japan in 
1921 was 56,787,300) According to the 
census taken by the government at the end 
of March. 1924, there were 4,633.480 boys, 
and 4,374559 girls, a total of 9.003039 
children, of school age, that is from six to 
twelve years. Out of these children, 99 30 
per cent of boys and 99 03 per cent of girls 
— average 99 17 per cent are registered in 
schools Taking these figures into con- 
sideration it cannot but be reckoned that 
the compulsory system of primary education 
is a phenomenal success in Japan Even those 
American and European countries which 
boast of possessing highly developed education 
cannot compare with Japan ia this phase of 
education. If there is indeed any country 
more thorough-going than Japan in the 
education of its children it will be the 
Scandinavian countries. On one occasion 
during a World Conference on Education 
held in San Francisco some years ago, a lady 
from Norway said that 100 per cent of their 
children were educated. 

The figures quoted share e} eqaeaiir show 
how much the Japanese people are interested 
in the education of children and yonog 
people, Tho desire of the common masses 
of the country — both the parents and also 
the young people themselves — for higher 
education cannot bo met by the authorities 
of the department. Tho sad feature of_ the 
educational situation in Japan today is the 


fact that the government cannot build an 
adequate number of schools, owing to lack 
of funds, to take care of the vastly increasing 
number of students who seek higher education. 

One of the most difficult problems Japan 
has been endeavoring to solve during the 
last fifty years is her overpopulation with a 
limited area of land. The entire area of 
Japan proper is no larger than the State of 
California Japan being a country of volcanic 
formation, the proportion of arable land is 
very small. Only 16 per cent of the entire 
land is productive. About five and a half 
million families, or thirty million people, 
which is roughly half of the population, 
cultivate fifteen million acres, a little less 
than three acres per family, and half an acre 
per individual During the last five years 
the population of Japan has increased three 
million and a half. The farm lands for 

cultivation in Japan proper are almost 

exhausted, while the increase iu the 

population is almost uncontrollable. The 

natural resources of the country are very 
poor Under these adverse conditions Japan 
today faces a new problem m the re-establish- 
ment of her national economic status. 

It is an interesting fact to note that the 
United States has had much to do with the 
promotion of education in Japan. One of 
the noteworthy things which the American 
missionaries have done in the field of 
education has been the encouragement Qf 
education for women. A number of mission 
schools have been especially built for the 
education of Japanese women and they have 
produced many eminent leaders in the 
educational field as well as in social work. 

It is recorded in the history of education 
in Japan that an eminent scholar from the 
United States in the person of Dr. David 
Murry was engaged as an adviser to the 
Minister of Edncation from 1875-1897. 

Through the aid of education only can a 
nation make progress and bring to the people 
a fuller realization of life. Through the aid 
of education the advancement of humankind 
is made possible, and at the same time, 
international peace and unity, which is so 
much talked about today, can be established. 



MORE ABOUT SIND ] 

By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


The ‘ Slsbeam” 

t\URING my stay at Karachi Sir Thomas 
J \J (afterwards Lord) Brassey visited 
India While he travelled overland m 
the country his yacht the ‘Sunbeam”, lay 
at anchor in the Karachi harbour Visitors 
were admitted to inspect the vessel and 
along with some friends I went to see it 
It was a dainty little thing and rested 
lightly on the water like a white sea gull 
But it was roomy enough inside luxuriously 
and tastefully furnished I was struck by a 
bright brass plate fixed to the door of one 
of the cabins and bearing the inscription 
‘Mr Gladstone’s Room” On entering the 
cabin I found it was the library with a 
comfortable brass bed screwed to the floor 
Mr Gladstone had on one occasion taken a 
sea voyage on medical advice round the 
coast of Scotland and Lord Brassey had 
placed his beautiful yacht at his disposal 
On the voyage the great statesman had 
occupied the cabin that bore his name The 
brass plate was an acknowledgment of the 
honour that had been done to the owner of 
the yacht It was a graceful tribute of 
wealth to greatness 


Nalin Biuari Sitcar 

Messrs Kerr Tarruck A Co had a branch 
of their firm at Karachi and while I was 
there Is aim Bihan Sircar, the second son of 
Tarruck Chunder Sircar, came to Karachi 
to inspect the office I had met him 
several times in Calcutta but we were not 
intimate friends His youngest brother, 
Sarat, wa\ a great fnend of mine At 
Karachi Kalin Bihan and I became close 
friends and lie used to come to ray house 
almost every day and frequently took his 
meals with me Nairn was a capable man 
of business, and a very frank and mode't 
. A. 11 ®. 1 leaT,D S Sind 1 met 
him at the Allahabad Congress in 18112, when 
we stayed together in the same house and 
travelled down to Calcutta together I met 
him again in Calcutta some years later, 
Kahn Bihan was a Municipal Commissioner 


of Calcutta and one of the stalwart twenty- 
eight who resigned their seats as a protest 
against the Municipal Act curtailing the 
powers of the Corporation He was 
appointed Sheriff of Calcutta and died com- 
paratively young 

Sacred Crocodiles 

A few miles from Karachi there are two 
or three hot springs, though the water is 
not so hot as at Sitakunda, Monghyr There 
are a few groves of date and cocoanut palms 
near the springs. At a little distance from 
the spnngs there is a pond into which the 
water flows and which is surrounded by a mud 
wall In this pond there are a number of 
crocodiles which are considered sacred and 
are fed by visitors with goat’s meat and 
mutton The place is called Mungo or 
Mugger (crocodile) Pir No one knows how 
the crocodiles came there for they are not 
found m the sea and there are no fresh 
water rivers or lakes in the neighborhood 
The people in the village near by and the 
man in charge of the springs and the croco- 
diles say that the pond was not always walled 
round and formerly the crocodiles used to 
go ont foraging at night and devoured stray 
sheep and goats, and even children were 
sometimes missing Then the village people 
built the wall and the depredations of the 
crocodiles ceased "We watched them bemg 
fed by the visitors who bought legs 
of mutton and lumps of meat and 
threw them to the crocodiles Seemingly 
sluggish and inert these saurians became 
amazingly active as they rushed about and 
fought for the meat There was a huge 
male of a monstrous size which lay apart 
and disdained to take part in the general 
scramble and we soon found ont the reason 
Its SDout and head were smeared with ver- 
million and we learned that it was wor- 
shipped as the Raja or king of the crocodiles. 
One of the keepers took a lump of meat, 
crossed over the wall and fearlessly ap- 
proacbed the brute, calling ont Raja, Raja ' 
" tho meat was placed in front of it the 
monster made no sign, because it was 
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excessively pampered and or fried. "Die min 
then actually caught tho snout and opened 
the cavernous mouth of the Rtja. displaying 
tho formidable teeth. took the meat and thrust 
his hand to the elbow and shored the meat 
down tho animal’s throat ! It was only 
when tho man had withdrawn his hsnd that 
tho Raja closed its mouth and swallowed 
the meat It knew tho min and was quito 
tame. 


A Dotv't op Mcuort 

Shortly after my arrival at Karachi I found 
that tho Sindhis found it difficult to 
prononneo my fall name, and I fonud it 
more convenient to retain my surname with 
an initial letter. This was a satisfactory 
solution. On tho other hand, Sindhi nam»s 
soanded very strange to me. I had to como 
into contact with all educated Sindhis and also 
with others who did not speak English, 
When I met a new man for tho first time I. of 
course, heard his name hut forgot it imme- 
diately afterwards on account of tho unfamiliar- 
ity of the sonnd and form And when I 
saw tho same man the nett timo I recalled 
his face perfectly well but tho name cscapod 
my memory. I could not ask his name again 
for that would look awkward and I minagod 
to mako conversation until somo ono olso 
mentioned my visitor’s narao. And this 
developed into a defect of memory and I 
havo ever since found it difRcnlt to remember 
new name3. But this failing does not apply 
to earlier years for I remembor perfectly 
names that I heard as a young boy. 


Manners and Cl-stosis 
Sind has changed considerably in half a 
century though many old customs aro 
still retained. Tho largo majority of the 
peoplo 13 Mahomedan by conversion. 
Tho Arnils and the Bhaibandhs aro in reality 
the same class of peoplo divided by their 
occupations. Tho Amils served under the 
Mahomedan rulers known as Mira and adopt- 
ed Mahomedan ways just as English ways 
are now adopted by many Indians. Among 
tho Amils the men wear at homo pyjamas 
and a shirt, ond tho head is always coverod 
w ith a small skull cap. Tho Amils aro 
generally Nanakpanthis and road tho Granth 
Saheb and recite tho Japji. Tho lilanas or 
temples are Sikh Ourudwaras. Thero nro a 
few Singhs, or followers of Guru Govind, 


who keep long hair and retain tho other 
symbols of tho Khalsa. Tho women also 
wear pyjamas called stiWiint, a long shirt 
and a piece of mu 3! in cloth called mo {3 a) 
to cover the head. Whoa going out they 
put on a gown called Pti/itjir, but Sarii are 
now coming into use. They woro slippers 
into which only two or threo toes could bo 
thrust in. so that while walking women had 
to drag their feet ns tho slippers dropped off 
if tho feet wero lifted from the ground. Of 
the ornaments worn tho most fearful wero 
tho bangles and armlets of ivory, a custom 
borrowed from tho women of Mar war. These 
bangles wero looked upon as a sign of 
wifehood liko the vcrmillion mark between 
tho parted hair and tho single thin iron 
banglo in Bengal. A nose-ring with n ruby 
pendant was also an indication of married 
womanhood in Sind Tho ear-rings, usually 
of silver and gold, were numerous and I 
counted as many as ten in a singlo ear of a 
little girl. Tho ivory bangles wero almost 
an instrument of torture for they produced 
discolouration and ulceration of tho skin and 
wero taken out only rarely to bo washed and 
cleaned These hideous things havo now 
gonn out of use When my wifo first went 
to Hyderabad, Sind, whoro sho stayed at tho 
house of Navabai and Hiranand, sho was 
invited to visit other Ami! houses and every- 
where sho was greeted with a chorus of 
amazed consternation, “Hut I, boo/ti, nub 
booth, Imh booth, /n muudum ahr — her hands 
(tho gold chttris and Mai wero not taken 
into account), her noso, her ears aro baro, this 
is a madam (European lady)." 

Tho elaboration of courier arausod ine 
whilo visiting Sindhi houses. Tho inquiries 
about health usually took several minntes and 
went tho round of all tho visitors. Tho 
Sindhi equivalent of Sir is Sain (Swami) and 
tho interrogatories started somowhat in this 
fashion: “Sain, Khush ahyo, chanrjo bhalo, 
taxa taicana, inardana—Sh aro you cheerful 
well, fresli and strong?" Tho words "Jueil 
ahyo — How aro yon ?” sometimes opened tho 
battery, but nil tho guns woro unmasked and 
fired without fail. It reminded me of tho 
ancient custom of numerous questions regard- 
's one's welfare that wo read in tho 
Mahabharnta. Tho effects of Mahomedan 
lollaonco aro apparent among tho Atoll 
community in Sind. 

Tho Banias and IJhaibandhs invariably 
wear dhotis and a long coat with a white or 
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red turban for a headdress The Banias of 
Hyderabad and Shikarpnr are an enterprising 
community They are to be found in 
Afghanistan Central Asia, Africa, China and 
Japan, and in large cities in India like 
Bombay and Calcutta. The Banias are 
numerically larger than the Amils and more 
prosperous. The Mahomedans are mostly 
agriculturists with a few large landowners 


Brahmans and no respect for their women 
He was cursed by a holy Brahman for his 
sinfulness and shortly afterwards the city 
of Brahmanabad was overwhelmed by a 
sand storm which buried the city under 
mountainous heap* of *and. 

Umerkot, where Akbar was born is also 
in the lhar and Parker district and is a town 
of some importance 


Language 


There can be no manner of doubt that 
the Smdhis are descended from a Sanscrit 
speaking people In spite of a large 
admixture of Persian words due to a long 
period of Mahomedan rule the Sindhi 
language remains the most direct and closest 
derivative from the Sanscrit It has not been 
leavened materially by any form of Prakrit 
as is to be found in Bengali Gujrati and 
other languages The pronouns we and 
you in Sindhi are Sanscrit with a slight 
alteration One of the Sanscrit words 


meaning a frog is dardur ( *f^), and in 
Sindhi a frog is called dedar (CSSS) The 
word diltho (fecil), see is clearly the Sanscrit 
word dnshU (?£) Acliho (UTO) come, is 
unmistakeably agachha ('®Tt^) But the 
Sindhi language has been thoroughly 
lersiamsed in form the declensions of words 
and the use of genders The Sindhi alphabet 
r W,t \ , SOmo “edification* Women 
uso the Gurmubhi script for writing letters 
There is no culture of Sanscrit in Sind and 
students at college take np either Persian or 
rrenen for a second language 


The Runs op Buahuanabad 

desert district of Thar and Parke 
there arc some rums of an ancient Arya 
city known as Brahmanabad Thcro aro^n 

that th* d V a but there 13 ftVcr y old traditio 
. n j , c j ty m tb ® desert was pro*perou 
Tht I "" " Umber of Brahman res.dent 

Kara srjtS’ 


Buddhism in Sivd 

When the great Chinese pilgrim traveller, 
Hieuen Tsang, came to India in the seventh 
century he passed through Sind (Sm tn) The 
capital was called Vichavapura (Pi shen po pu- 
lo) The agricultural conditions were much 
the same as they are now “The soil is 
favourable for the growth of cereals and 
produces abundance of wheat and millet” 
Rice is also grown m the Larkana district 
and in Lar, Lower Sind, in the delta of the 
mouths of the Indus The traveller saw 

camels which are still the ships of the Sind 
desert Very striking is Hieuen Tsang s 
testimony to the spread of Bnddlnsm m 
Sind He writes — They (the people) have 
faith in the law of Bnddha. There are 
several hundred sangharamas, occupied by 
about 10000 priests They study the Little 
Vehicle (Hinayana) according to the 
Sammatiya school ” This may account for 
o 0 that there are no statues of the 
Buddha or Bodhisnttvas in Sind ns the 

Hinayaua school of Buddhism was opposed 
to the making of images and all the Buddhist- 
ic sculptures belong to the Mahajana or 
Great \ elude, sect Of the king he writes — 
_The King is of the Sndra (Shu to lo) caste 
He is by nature honest and sincere and he 
reverences the law 0 f Buddha.” The 
ixiHgharainas have disappeared as completely 

ju Cachings of the Buddha from Smd 
and there are no reports of any archaeologi- 
cal discoveries of Buddhist relics Hieuen 
«-r! ns a ‘ so n , ot, ced Brah man ical temples 
inere are about thirty Deva temples in 
jvhicb sectaries of various kind* congregate " 



WHAT AMERICANS SAY ABOUT SUBJECT INDIA! 

Bt J. T. SDNDERLAUD 


HIS article consists of two parts. 

In part one I cite utterances of 
honored Americans about all national 
bondage, all forced rule of one nation by 
another.— which, of course, includes Indis, 
although India is not mentioned by name. 

In part two I quote things said by 
distinguished Americans about India itself, 
as held in subjection by Great Britain 

Part I 

What hare honored Americans said, and 
what are they saying, about the right of all 
nations and peoples to freedom and self- 
determination ® 

1. The American* Declaration of Independence 
This most conspicnons utterance of this 
country to the world affirms: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights: that among these are life, 
liberty ana the pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men. deriving their jnst powers from the 
consent of the governed : that, whenever any form 
«f government becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute a Dew government, laying its 
■foundations on such principles, and organizing its 
powers in snch form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness." 

If words mean anything, the principles 
here set forth apply to India to-day as 
directly, as exactly and as fully as they did 
to the American Colonies in 1776; with these 
differences, however, that: (l) the people 
who suffered oppression in the Colonies 
numbered onfy three millions, whereas those 
who suffer in India number three hnndred 
millions ; (2) the oppressions and wrongs of 
the Colonists were very much lighter as 
well a3 of shorter duration than are those of 
the Indian peoples (3) the British had much 
more right to rule over the Colonists than 
"they have over the people of India, because 
they (the British) had largely created the 
colonies, and the inhabitants were largely 
British in blood aod civilization; whereas 
the British did not in any sense create 
India; none of the people of India except a 
20 — 4 


bare handful are British or even descendants 
of the British, and the civilization of India 
is far removed from tnat of Great Britain. 

2. Abraham Lincoln* 

The word of no American carries more 
weight in bis own country, or among all 
nations, than that of this great statesman and 
emancipator. Here are some of Lincoln's 
utterances, which, while not mentioning 
India, are unanswerable arguments in support 
of the right of the Indian people to freedom 
and 'self-government. 

“No man is good enough to rale another man, 
and no nation is good enough to , rule another 
nation For a man to rale himself is liberty; for 
a nation to rule itself is liberty But for either to 
rule another is tyranny If a nation robs another 
of its freedom, it does not de»erve freedom for it- 
self, and under a just God it will not long retain 
it." 

Again . 

“In all ages of the world tyrants have justified 
themselves m conquering and enslaving peoples by 
declaring that they were doing it for their Benefit. 
Turn it whatever way you will, whether it comes 
from the mouth of a king, or from the mouth of 
men of one race as a reason for their enslaving the 
men of some other race, it is. the same old serpent. 
They alt say that they bestride the necks of the 
people not because they want to do this but be- 
cause the people are so much better off for being 
ridden. Yon work and I eat You toil and I -will 
enjoy the fruit of your toil. The argument is the 
same and the bondage is the same ” 

Still further • 

“Any people anywhere, being inclined and 
having the power^ have the right to rise up and 
shake off an existing government which they deem 
UDinst and tyrannical, and form a new one that 
suits tfiem better.. This is a most vafoa&fe, a most 
sacred, right,— a right which we hope and believe 
is to liberate the world." 

If Lincoln had had India directly in mind 
he could not possibly have covered her case 
more perfectly. 

3. Woodrow Wilson 

No man ever uttered nobler words id 
advocacy of the right of all nations to be 
free and to govern themselves, than this 
great American. Although he suffered partial 
defeat in his efforts to get them carried into 
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immediate practical realization (a defeat 
which cost him his life) some of hts utterances 
are immortal and will hearten fighters for 
liberty in every coming age 

Said President Wilson in an Address to 
the United States Senate (April 2 1927) 

We fight for the liberation o! all the worlds 
peoples lor the rights of nations great and small 
and the privilege of mm everywhere choose their 
way of life and of obedience 

If this means anything it means India 
In an Address to Congress (February 11 
1918) 

National asp rations must be respected Peoples 
may be dominated and governed only by their 
own consent Self determination is not a mere 
phtase It is an imperative principle of action 
which statesmen will henceforth ignore at their 
peril 


primary education Noung Indians are bun cry 
for education and it is England s dutj to dc* 
whatever she can to help tho spretd of edtica tion 
in that great countrs of ancient culture and; 
wonderful philosophy 

These words aro part of an address 
delivered by Dr Harris before the American 
National Council of Education at its* meeting 
m Cleveland m 190s Iho British Govern- 
ment has made almost no advance in popular 
education in India since these statements 
were made 

2 Charles Cutiibert Hall 

President of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York 

On returning from his second tour through 
India as Barrows Lecturer,” Dr Hall gave- 


! im applies exactly to India 
In a Message to Russia (May 26 1917) 
We are fighting for the liberty the self govern 
ment and the undictated development of all 
peoples No people must be forced under a 
sovereignty under which it does not wish to 
live 

India again 

In an Address to the Senate (January 
22 1917) 

No peace can last or ought *o last which does 
not recognize and accept the principle that 
governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed I am proposing that 
every people shall be left free to determine its 
own policy its own way of development un 
hindered unthreatened unafraid the little along 
with the great and powerful These are American 
principles We can stand for no others They 
are principles of mankind and must prevail 
If these great utterances do not apply 
perfectly and unequivocally to the case of 
India thea words have no meaning 

Part II 

I come now to declarations of honored 
Americans directly about India 

1 Willi T Harris 
United States Commissioner of Education 
, , „ylt Dg l and 8 , educational policy in India is a 
blight on civilization I have stud ed the problem 
pretty closely la the latter part of the eighteenth 
century A\ ilbeiforce. the English philanthrop st 
proposed to send s hool teachers to India but a 
Director of tlie East Inda Company objected 
f a ?i ing ' V e e wst lost America from our 
folly in allowing the establishment of schools and 
colleges and it would not do for us te repeat the 
same act of folly in regard to India ’ 

There are no free pallia schools in India fin 
1 ish Indiaj and no compulsory system of even 


an address m the New A orb Bar Association 
Club Rooms (January 1908) m which he- 
said 

There is no denying the fact that England is» 
admmistermg India for England s benefit and not 
for India s It is hard for me to say this because 
until I 1 went to India my sympathies were all op 
the English side My early education was much 
m England and I have many dear personal 
fnend3 there But it is the troth and the truth 
must be told 

Mr Morley made a speech in which he said 
that he hoped he would not be blamed for the 
Indian famine he did not suppose even Indians- 
will demand of the Secretary of State that he play 
the part of Elijah on Mount Carmel implying 
that the only difficulty is the failure of ia ns Bat 
this is not true and it seems incredible that any 
intelligent adequately informed man could so 
mistake the situation There are factors in this 
terrible problem which I would not care to discuss 
in Ihis room But the obvious fact remains that 
mere is at no time in no year any shortage of 
food substance in India if all produce were allowed 
to remain where it was produced The trouble 
is that the taxes imposed by the English govern- 
ment being 50 per cent of the values produced 
Ba , rves that England s annual revenue 
may not be diminished by a dollar E ghty fiver 
per ceut of the whole population has been thrown 
:®?*EUi)pn the soil because England s discruni 
" utles tave ruined practically every branch 
of native manufacture and these tillers of the 
mr>rtcr,ria e ^k tbey bave , over and over again 
mev hf™ te C S? PS a, ? d their blt of ]and when 
th« y d ^ themselves for the last time to 

“ey tender are sold out by the tax- 
staSon wander about unhl they drop by 

famine 08 !*^?, 1 was 1J \ Ra S ah lust after a terrible 
fiK sev f a smat ,t children viciously 

Se D r„„r p , 8 , “ e & g k f 

ffUSral 'sh'rS e oa^S a L s » b ? 

L ° a “ d tbe t °V iers brutal from hunge? were- 
i m !ub rnn «t ,v,i r L® he 5 Later I was visiting 
in uubitan at the home of a well known mission- 
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my. lie totdrae that in a field adjoining lb<»tr 
hcn*e there had teen a Ere i anting day and night 
for three month*, the fuel of which was drod- 
tcxl-e*. the harrest of famine and its inevitable 
-companion. p!xg:c. We send ship loads of cram 
to India, but there it plenty of cram in India. 
Tbo trcutlc t*. tb« people are too roor to bay it. 
famine is chrome there now. though the tine 
shipments of food-staffs are tnvlo annually to 
England, the same drainage of millions of dollars 
-sees on every year.” 

3 Henry Ororor 

In bis well-known book. “ProRre's and 
Poverty,” we find the following passage (P If) 
which gives the revolt of Henry George’s 
study of the Indian situation 

*The millions of Irdu have lowed their necks 
Ivneath the yoke of many cornueror* 1 tit worst 
■of a'l is th« steady grinding weight of th" Knelt sh 
-domination— a we-cht whteh is literally crushing 
mdliocs out of existence. and. as shown bv English 
■writers themselves, is (ending inevitably to a 
-wide catastrophe Other eomiuerers have lived in 
th» Lmd. and though tad and tyrannous in their 
-rule, have undersfoed. and been aadiustoml >y 
•the people. Hut Ind.a now is like a great estato 
■ownM by an absentee and alien landlord 

1. Anprfw Cskyeoie 


foreigners, we despise him «~ I do not believe 
Gcd ever mode any man or any nation good 
enough to rule another man or another nation.” 


5. Wouih Je-wivos firms- 

Mr. Bryan made a trip around tho 
world, 6topping for a somewhat extended 
Ti«it in India, and on his return published a 
pamphlet on “British Rule in India” which 
had a largo circulation in this country and 
England. In the pamphlet he says : 

“I have m»t in India some of the leading 
Ergli«h officers (the Viceroy ard the chief 
executives of the province of Bengal this United 
Provinces of Aen aid Oilde. and the I'nstdent 
of llomlay. the three largest Ind'an States) and a 
numl-er of rfli'tals in subordinate positions; I have 
talked with educated Indians— Hindus. Moham- 
raeslans and I’.irsii have seen the people, rich 
and poor in the < mos and in the country, ard 
have examined statistics and read speeches, reports 
petitions and other literature that does not find 
its way to the United btates and British mlo 
in India is fir none, far more burdensome to tho 
rcorle and hr more unjnd thin I hid supposed. 

_ trouble is that England ftcfjmrcd India 

tor I oeland s advantage. not for lodi »’# she holds : 
Ind*i for England s benellt, not for [ndu’it, anil 
she administers India with oo cyo to England's 
interests, not to India s." 


Mr. Carnegio made a visit to India, and 
after his return contributed several articles 
to periodicals giving hts impression* From 
one published in Th e fourteenth Century 
*antl After, of August. 1000, and a second, in 
Drr Morgen, a German futper (January 17. 
1*10*1, republished in English In TJir .1 fnhrnila 
of I’oona, India. February, lf'O^X I talo the 
following brief passages 

“I have traveled through India and beep 
introduced to leading natives as well as to British 
-oCictals To the Unton. his mister, tho Indian is 
naturally reserved ; but to the American he is 
-drawn by sympathetic bonds . thus I l.el]eyc I 
•obtained an ins-ght into the aiiaation in India 
which few Unions can secure. There is a strong 
-desire on the part of tho educated Indians to 
govern their own conntry. Education makes 
rebels against invaders and comjnorors. lonng 
Indians know the lorg ,and glonons struggle of 
the English people against a| -solute monarchy : 
"they also know the story of Washington and tho 
American involution. Theso histories cannot, Lo 
wad by men who-e country is under a foreign 
yoke without inspiring in them an invincible 
resolve to free and govern their own country—— 
It is not Russia or anr foreign attack that tho 
British military officials dread. It 13 tho strong 
homo mlo sentiment It is not against tho 
foreigners, but against tho Indian people, that tho 

lemons arc to be moved It seems, tho fashion 

to apeak of India a.* 'tho brightest jewel in tho 
British Crown.’ Otxl grant that this gem mar sot 
-one day glow blood-red 1 If a native of India lives 
m contentment while his country is ruled by 


G Ciurttr.t Edward Rrwij. 

This diplomat and author of many books 
says (in an articlo in Young India, New 
Yoik, August, 1020) 

"I know of nothing more extraordinary than 
that any American could think or apeak favorably 
or even tolerantly of noliticil absolutism, political 
despotism.— that w Inch exists m India to-day, cr 
any Other. If America dors not stand for tree 
government, everywhere, will some one kindly 
•ell mo what it does stand for? Tho idea that 
we am to applaud political autocracy because it 
is British is somewhat refreshing. Goes wearing 
tho British name change its diameter? Wo oro 
not rolled upon to ndmiro absolutism because it 
is Russian or Turkish, or was at one time 
I’rnssian. There is no more reason why wo 
should admire or tolerate it boeau«o tt is British. 
Ibe sutjngatlon Rnd rule of ono nation by 
another, wherever it may ho found, is loathsome, 
hateful, poisonous to tho peoplo who are compelled 
to livo under it. Yet this is what w-o liavo in 
India — a foreign mlo forced on a great civilized 
people by, the rower of tho bayonet, and tho 
boml-l>e.annp aeroplane. 

“Had as is the condition of India under British 
domination, there ts ono phase ot tho discussion of 
tho subject that, is not, without its gnm humor. Wo 
are told that this dommat.on of India is actually 
kind, benevolent, maintained by tho-Britt«h 'for 
India* good ; and that the Indian peoplo like it, 
are grateful for it ! Ah I yes t After ICO years ol 
this sort of benevolence tho gratitude of tho peoplo 
is so very great that (hey are hourly expected to 
nsc and tear their benefactors to pieces 1 Is it 
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conceivable that if the Government were really good 
the -people -would be incessantly plotting and plaun 
ing how to get nd of it? Or that it wld be 
necessary to suppress free speech among tiiero t 
Or fordid the ngbt of assembly or arrest thousands 
of them without warrant and send them to prison 
•without trial ? Or watch them always with jealous 
care lest they obtain any kind of weapon ? 

Every careful observer who has studied m India 
the problem of India knows perfectly well that 
nothing keeps the Indian people from driving their 
foreign rulers out of the land and back to their far 
off home but the rigorous care with which arms 
are kept out of their hands And notwithstanding 
the great influence for peace of Mahatma Gandhi 
there are many ominous signs of an uprising at no 
distant day compared with which the revolution of 
18o7 was but an incident unless unless of 
course the British are willing to grant to the 
people whom they have so long exploited the self 
government whicn is their right 

I traveled up from Ahmedabad to Jaipur with 
an open minded Englishman whose years m India 
had not obsessed him with race prejudice aud 
fatuous confidence As we went through villages 
and saw everywhere the scowling and sinister faces 
turned upon ns the half starved people the 
wretched huts the children that do not play and 
the women who do not Btnile and heard everywhere 
the same mnttenngs and curses I said to my 
companion 

When is this volcano go mg to burst forth ? 

He gripped me by the arm and looked me 
soberly tn the eye and said 

Any moment 

Can there be widespread dscontent under a 
good benevolent and just Government ? M ill vast 
masses of people risk their lives to cast from 
them their own good? Do revolutions ever go 
1 ackward ? And above everything I ask again 
Can there be anywhere on the earth a tolerable 
autocracy an endurable domination by force of one 
nation over another ? 


7 Umted States Senator, George W Norris 
Nebraska 

Much has been 6aid at one time 
and another in both houses of the 
United States Congress condemning Ihe 
forced rule of one nation by another es 
pecially the most conspicuous case of such 
tubs now existing in the world that of 
great histone civilized India by Bntaiu 

In a speech delivered in the Senate in 
February 1J°0 Senator horns defended the 
right of the people of India to freedom and 
especially condemned the con d act of Great 
Britain in refusiog to give India self govern 
ment after she had sent more than a million 
men into the Great War of 1914 18 to fight 

on Britain s aide |n=UJ , ira Ui tJ 

"II o fact tl at England treats Canada V* 5 ”® rec0I ? mi ** by the United States 
well declared Senator Noma, ‘is — to govern themselves and 
defense or justification of her when 


abuses India No nation on earth should, be 
ruled without its consent ’ 

8 SeiNatop Joseph I Feai.ce 
On the 14th of October 1919 Senator 
France of Maryland delivered a speech m the 
United States Senate, on the ratification 
of the Versailles Treaty He opposed tbe- 
ratification on several grounds one of -which 
was that the treaty practically guaranteed 
the perpetuity of British rule m India, a 
rule which he contended had reduced the 
Indian people from a great, rich and in 
flaential nation to a condition of helplessness 
and abject poverty He summed up by 
saying 

Gentlemen of the Senate We the United States 
of America cannot justify ourselves in signing 
and eealing an international agreement which thus 
sanctions and aims to make permanent the practi 
cal enslavement of a great nation, and which 
making the situation 6till worse also gives ana 
guarantees to Great Britain nearly 931 000 additional 
sqn re nule3 of territory to rule and exploit 
lor British benefit as India has been ruled and 
exploited 

9 Congressman William E Mason 
On March 2 1920 Congressman Mason, 

of Illinois carried the cause of India into 
the Umted States House of Representatives 
delivering an address on Great Britain s mis 
deed m holding a great civilized nation such 
as India is in forced subjection and the 
duty of this country to sympathize with the 
Indian people in their struggle for freedom 
and to extend to them such moral 
support as may lie in our power At the 
close of his address ho introduced into the 
House the following Concurrent Resolution 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed 
with the expectation that later it would come 
belore both Houses of Congress 

Concurrent Resolution 

Whereas all just powers of government are 
derived from the consent of the governed and 
t " he ro as it has been the policy of the Repnbbc 
of tho Unilea States to give recognition without 
intervention to tl e struggling peoples who seek 
self determination and 

\\ hereas the atroeit es committed m India by 
British soldiers and officers which have met the 
approval of the British officials has shocked the 
justice of the American people and 
'* hereas as a result of the great war many of 
ttie beretclorc oi pressed peoples of the world are 
being recognized by tho United States as they seek 
to govern themselves aud 

Whereas the American people believe the samo 
rule of self-determination should apply to peoples 
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■who are subjected by force to the government of 
Great Britain that is applied to .the. other nations 
that have sought self-determination and are 
encouraged by the United States ; and 

Whereas the Government of Great Britain, which 
now controls India and governs it bv force with- 
out the consent of its people, has tried to make 
it appear by its propaganda that it has given,, or 13 
giving, 60-called 'home rule’ to India, which is 
substantially the same brand of home rule which 
has always been given by the master nation to the 
slave nation : 

Therefore be it 

fiesohed by the House of Representative { the 


Senate concurring). That it is the duty of the 
Government of the United States to carry out the 
will of the people to give such recognition withoutl 
intervention to the people of India who are 
struggling for self-determination, as will assist them J 
in their efforts for self-government.” 

A large number of other utterances of 
eminent Americans, expressing approval of 
and sympathy with India’s just straggle for 
freedom and nationhood, lie before me as I 
write, all of them worthy of a place here. 
Bat the above are sufficient 


1 This article, specially contributed to The Modem Review, is a chapter of Dr. Sunderland’s boot, 
n India, “India’s Case for Freedom and Self-rule.” whtch is nearly ready for the press, and' of which 


ANCIENT PAINTING IN CEYLON 

Bt MANINDRABHUSHAN GUPTA, Anatida College, Colombo 


■tttHETHER in architecture, in sculpture or In ancient Ceylonese art we find such-) 
\\ in painting, Ceylon has contributed examples, which are classical in their type f 
wonderful things. and will always remain a source of joy to all J 

"Whether in classical literature or in art-lovers, 
classical art we find examples which are The ancient art of Ceylon, as of other 
landmarks in human creation, for all time. countries, grew with religion. The Buddhist 
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Ling3 thought it to be a highly meritorious 
act to build temples and decorate their 
walls and even the very ceiling with paintings 
depicting Buddhist legends 



A Photograph of a Sir ria Fresco 





^,'Lrri life the artists and 

SS orfei The , r Places m tbr 

•social order They rrcr. E iren rent tree land 


and they had to work without wages when 
summoned by the king The people bad no 
struggle for existence as they have now and 
had sufficient leisure so they could make 
their surroundings beautiful They took the 
utmost care to beautify even the insignificant 
utensils of daily use 

In this article I should like to give a brief 
sketch of the temple paintings of Ceylon I 
would divide them into three periods 



A S Rina Fresco 


wk. u S u * resco painting of Sigma 

which belongs to the 7th century A C 

becond The fre co painting of Demala 
♦k!r at R°R°carawa which belongs to 
me i< 2 tn century 

„ wa11 painting m various 

H™ dir lh ‘ ls,h a™ *° 

noted that the painting of 

pa? n w™T d 1S . mentioned merely as wall 
a ” d not as fresco painting This 

might need some explanation Fresco^ paint 
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ing Is quite different from, the ordinary wall 
painting. It is exemplified best by the 
Ajanta and Bagh Erescoes. It is a species 



A Demala ilahaseya Fresco (Pollcmarnwa 
(12th Century) 


of wall painting employing a certain process 
by which the painting is made permanent 
Fust a back-ground is prepared on the wall 
with a special kind of plaster. This plaster 


has the quality of drawing ia the colour, 
so that it does not disappear easily, though 



A Demala JIahaseya Fresoo (12th Century) 


exposed to sun and rain for centuries. Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy has discussed the 
technique ol irescnes lofty in bis bools on the 
art of CyloD. 

The wall painting is an ordinary kind of 
painting done on the bare wall without any 
previous preparation. The colour is mixed with 
gum, so that it may stick to the wall. In 
Ceylon, generally starch (gum prepared from 
boiled ricel is used as the medium. 

Now let us come to Sigiria. The name 
Sigiria or Sinhagiri perhaps has relation 
to the colossal figure of a lion, the shape 
of which we cannot make ont now, as it has 
all bnt perished. Only a portion of the 
large paws of the beast, which still exist 
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bears witness to tho existence of such a 
figure indicating tho relation to tlio name 
of the rock 

Raja hasyapa who lilted his father 
Dhntnsena cruelly built a palace fortress on 
the summit o! tl o rock to evade the 
vengeance of his brother IIo ruled the 
neighbouring provinces for 18 years from 
that rock fortress But at last ho 1 ad to 
meet his brother s army Wo aro told In 
the ancient chronicle that tho two armies met 
v ith a si ock as of the sea. V hen hasysi a 
found that vi tory was impossible ho cut 
1 is throat to escape from an ignominious 
death from his enemy s 1 and S giria is 
enshrouded In a veil ol mystery 

The top of the rock Is quit© flat T1 o 
fonrdalton of tho ancient buildings can still 
le seen there Thero aro two granlto 
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A S giro Fresco (7th Century) 
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A Photograph of the S g_r a Fresco 


tl rono-s from vr) tcli tho Uni* H ed to grant 
mdionce Vloi ll« Un„ us ruling there 
it m« t hare been a very bu'.jr place Now 
all is silent. Tho royal jimp and dignity 
arc over tor ever ll it all around In tt 0 lovely 
variegated colours of nal ire In the sweet 
notes of numerous Unis of hrds wMch 
nlotmd Here Natures feat is Romp on it 
ince* intly 



Sigma rises abruptly 800 feet from a mass 
of j ingle. W| at a lovely sight appears 
before one s eyes wl en one stands on the 
top of tho rock and looks around ’ Sigina 
like a n onarch is lord ng it over tl e lonely 
glen which extends up to tho horizon in 
waves of green forest 

haldasa has immortalised Himalaj a tie 
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god-souled mountain, in his famous epic 
Kamarasambhabam Puji has been a subject 
of many a poet and artist in Japan.. Is there 
no bard to sing the glory of Sigma, the 
charm of which one can never forget, if one 
gets a glance of it even for once 

I had in the morning the first glance of 
at from the rock of Dambolln It was 
majestic — a bine shadow rising over the 
horizon. It seemed as it Sira was sitting 
in meditation. 

In the evening 1 was sitting in tho 
verandah of the rest-hoose, which is half a 
mile away from the loot of the rock Sigiria* 
naked except for two trees on the top, was 
standing against the pure bine of the sky 
Its granite stone interspersed with green moss, 
was flushed with the snn-set glow. The 
reddish glow on the granite changed into 
orange, the orange iDto purple and the purple 
into blue and finally all the colours were 
lost in a dark shadow. It was a sight of 
<Jying glory. 

As gradnally evening deepened into night, 
the thin curve of the moon rose in the sky, 
tinging the blue back-ground with silver 
Then the silhnette of Sigiria stood out 
against the silver back-ground. 

The constant chirpiDg of tho crickets was 
beard. Occasionally the wild shriek of 
wight birds rent tho silence of the sky. They 
were flapping their wings in the va3t expanse 
of the darkness. 

So loDg I have said nothing about tho 
paintings of Sigiria. Tho scenic beauty there 
is so superb, that it forms ono work of art as 
it were with the paintings. 

The frescoes of Sigiria are well-preserved 
from the ravages of time and tho vandalism 
of meD, for they have been done in a very 
high place, quite unapproachable by men. 
The paintings were inside a chamber, tho 
outer wall of which has collapsed altogether 
long ago. Very recently the archaeological 
•depattiueut Vi.is made a tope ladder to teach 
wp to it Even that is dangerous to climb, 

the rope ladder is hanging from a dizzy 
height. ODe who does not possess strong 
nerves should not attempt the climb. But 
once you get to the place, it is quite safe. 
There is a wooden platform, with a wire 
wetting running along the wall where the 
fresco is done. 

There are altogether 21 figures of women 
insisting of the queen and the ladies of the 
■court The figures appear to be about life-size 
-and are drawn np to the waist only. 

The upper patt of the body is uncovered 


or covered with a light thin jacket. Tho 
expression is extremely feminine. Its ana- 
tomy is correct and is perhaps more precise 
than the famous Ajanta frescoes. This 



precision only shows that Sigiria artists must 
have studied from life, and that the figures are 
not merely done from memory and imagination 
as often we are wont to say with reference 
to oriental att 

Tho beauty of Sigiria painting is in 
powerful and definite drawing. Tho 
artists who did it must have had 
wonderful control over the brush. Thcro 
is no indefiniteness or hesitation anywhere. 
Tho artist has drawn his lines with free, bold 
sweeps of the brush If there is any mistake 
in drawing, the correction is done in a 
darker colour. So both the wrong and 
correct drawing can bo seen at once. The 
calligraphic quality of the drawing is remark- 
able. The Sigiria frescoes are very simple in 
colour, as opposed to Ajanta’s richness of 
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colour A cry few colours are used light red 
and ochre being the most important When 
erer dark colour has been necessary as in 
the hair brow® the eye balls eta, preen earth 
(tcrre verte) has been used 

The Sigma frescoes have certainly a place 
in world ait The facsimile oi Sigma frescoes 
kept at the Colombo museum is a very good 
one 

The traces of the wonderful frescoes of 
12th centnry are to be seen only in the 
Dcmala Mft! aseya \ ihara in Pollonaruwa. In 
most of the \ iharas at Pollonaruwa brick 


present taking steps for their preservation but 
alas 1 it is too late 

The painting has become quite indistinct 
now The copy of it kept at the Colombo 
Museum is far from satisfactory It does not 
give the beauty and dignity of the original 
at all The rythmic flow of lines in the 
original is quite lost in the copy Thus a 
great treasure of art which rivals some of 
the best at the cave temples of A] anti , 
is lost 

The archaeological report says Probably m 
no old structural Buddhist temple in Ceylon 

O 
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spirit and technique that tell the story with 
unerring fidelity Thero are paintings still 
left at Demala Mahaseya which rival some 
of the best at the cave temples of Ajanta.” 

The painting of the last period, which 
begins from the 18th ccDtury. is very con- 
ventional, devoid of force of life. Bat it 
retains its decorative sense to the fullest 
extent. Spacing from floor to roof is dis- 
tributed well. The human figures are 
sometimes out of proportion. But it does 
not take away from tho artistic value of 
the painting, as particular objects in the 
painting do not have much specific signifi- 
cance of their own, but emerge into a 
sort of decorative pattern work. When 
looked at from a distance without attention to 
“Ctavls, the artistic sense of decoration and 
that of the distribution of space become 
quite apparent. 

^h® P a ' n ^* D P °I ^is period may be said 
to be done by craftsmen as opposed 
to artists, who worked at Sigiria and 
rollonarnwa. 


The artists of this period can be com- 
pared to tho “poto' artists of Bengal. They 
may be described as folk artists. 

The work of these “poto” artists of 
Bengal is moro delicate and soft than that 
of their Sinhalese brethren. But they fail 
to approach them in the field of decorative 
work and craftsmanship. 

The painting of DambuIIa temple is the 
best of this period. Its style is a littlo 
diflerent frora tho painting of the other 
temples of this timo. Kirti Sri, the Kandian 
King, had it repaired and repainted. 
Wo cannot guess from the existing paintings, 
what tho stylo was before tho 18tli centnry. 

The paintings in Kandian temples, as of 
other craftsmen of this place, aro influenced 
by South India. Tho reason is that tho 
Kandian Kings, under whoso patronage the 
arts and crafts of this place flourished, wero 
sot natives ^*is P^ ace but camo from 
South India. The Kings might have brought 
craftsmen from their own country. 

Some of the Kandian temples aro : — The 
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Dalada Maligawa or the Tooth *emple, 
Ashgiriya vihare, Malawatta vihare, Ganga- 
raraa vihare, Adabanamaluha vihare, Lanka 
tilaka vihare The last temple is 6 miles 
away from the Kandy town, other* are 
inside it 

The paintings of Alu vihare at Matale are 
also a good example of 18th century This 
has some historic importance 
Buddhagbosba, who came from India lived 
m this temple , and it is he who wrote the 
commentary on the three Tnpitakas 
. other temples containing paintings 
of the last period are to be found at Eelam 
(which is 6 miles from Colombo) and at 
Kalutara Hikkaduwa, Dodanduwa and 
Ahangama etc, all of which are on the «ea 
coast 

It is a great ptty that the people and 
the.r priests do not care to present 
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old paintings and are careful to re paint 
their temples in gorgeous vulgar colours 

I would like to make a few remarks on 
the modern painting in temples, which has 
degenerated to its lowest depth in the hands 
of the modern artists Buddha appears as 
an Englishman, with a flaby body having no 
spiritual significance The women appear as 
nautch girls with rosy-tinted cheeks To 
]udge it technically, there is no sense of 
drawing, colour and harmony The horrid 
gives a discordant shriek The 
Buddhist pictures which are hung up m 
Buddhist homes are horrible German oleo- 
graphs 

The hereditary artists can still be found 
in Eandian districts But they are not called 
k° * em Pl es > nor 1S their work appreciated 
by their own countrymen , so they produce 
small bits of work to satisfy the demand of 
the curio-hunters of the We^t 


t The re od curio-nunters of the We,t 

Inspector of sSioolf Ceylon «Jd“ho tae * ot «tapbs kindlr lent bp Mr M inzor, Art 

me wings are from copies made by the writer ] 


Machine to ‘ Feel Your Pulse’ 

rap A Madras 
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*Ji e Da *ure of heart pulses 

3, sS,sV?,a, 01 he W™ t™!! examin- 

Sper dS UMsmUr to a recoriras 
nervous svstpm ry p^ rt ac i ? n , nn d vibration of the 

curfeel\ y our p u l£ r ““ ? ^ 

than \iith hii nwn “ t, s ® a chme it is said 
one time Gcilntifu aS2, ers . Dr , Rudolf Goldschmidt 

rentS- of the-SrSSf “ ,h ' W ’ ,s tte 

— Popular Science 

How Floods Challenge Science 

challenge Ct to n thp rn Jft rj ' death— and a gigantic 
there m one oStstandm^^ c ,<l nms , of man ' IE 

the American peopfe watehin^ 3 ^ has ,,« rown 00 

River Jet loose lU wino* ^I atc , R the Mississippi 

Science achieving w^^ s, f a V DK<lood >t» thS 

air the earth and < thr'»u. ( £? rEl ^ conquests of the 
the watm thatmn 1 i men, \ has yet to leash 
founds nse ln ‘heir might and break their 

ores t 1 ! r in S I at 1 ] e^despera t ion* re ^ r , 1,s swollen 

the thousands they am the C 7 

fairs to reinforce the barn on , e 'S es - sand- 

waters surge on ni ers And yet the misfits 


sippi Hoods ID less tl an half a 
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century ! Everywhere Government officials, 
engineers and seientMs arc sarins there must be 
no more. But what is to he done, and how ? 

. If one day late last April, you could have stood 
in Memphis. Tennessee watching the crest of the 
flood sweep slowly by. you would have rcahred 
something of its overwhelming power. Two million 
cubic feet of water flowing past every ■second- 
more than a billion gallons every twenty-four hours 
the volume of ten Niagaras in a single stream ' 

. And if, a few days later, you had been a few 
miles from Vicksburg, where one of the strongest 
of the river levees gave way, you would have seen 


fco ,7l Moatm an! the Dikaias ; the 
l latte from Wyoming and Nebraska; the Arkansas 
from Colorado, Kansas and Oklahoma ; the Ohio 
from lennsylvania • the Illinois from the region 
of Chicago : the Des Moines. Wabash. Tennessee, 
Cumberland— these and hundreds of other lesser 
rivers and streams you wonld have found minded 
there in devastating flood tide. Small wonder that 
embankments or earth and sand should fait to bridle 
thorn all ' 

• ^ et ?5P e, .f 3 believe that final mastery not only 
is possible, but practical. Plans arc already under 
way for a scientific survey of the flood regions. 
Ihe chief of Army engineers, Maj. Gen. Edgar 
Jadwm, after a personal inspection, has predicted 
Uiat th“ present Mississippi levees wilt be heigh- 
tened at least five feet Others have proposed 
rebuilding the entire >000 mile levee system, 
mating it stronger, higher, and uniform in structure. 

■ ! a c S st ^presenting one half the losses of Iho 
latest flood, we are told, the levees could be built 
strong enough to assure safety for all time, 

— Popular Sntuec. 
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not reach it has caused much discussion and some 
alarm in New York It has been regarded by 
some as an additional argument against excessively 
) tall structures 

— Tl c Literary Diyesl 
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The “Emperor” Face* *ome of Hi* Firit 
Prob!em*in Life 



an Emperor of Austria. Now 

an^iilc with hn family in Spain. at work on • 

bythe™ tutor*™ ‘ nTni 10 ,h ° l{oyiU ‘^‘Mron 
—Tints* Hits H’orM Photo*. 

Secrets of “Cold Light” 
i 8r f ° n t,t '* VPrl <' c of far-ren<hing 

mxr , r ,uko th ° ioo,n * 
'Tf 1 electric light an out-of-dMe u the oJ( i. 

SSSSrlf Um «\ Th '* y * r ? learning the 

1'Cht.mr system used bv Nature for 

“ TiKK? W"' y pra, - ,to » 

In a moratory at Princeton University. f>r 
«^.r„ 1 'J af professor of physiology. ro- 

otih/M the milemls employed by lire Hies 
n theg amm?r to Huh tiieir l.mns. an<l by ||,h« 
Pfiytm-e *^4- f ?. hKht their lanterns to 

EKSE c0,, l, L ,,sht ; Uor,or Harvey 

te.JS.'SSRJB! 1 *» * u ' 

W-utiml 1 )'' ^ 0lt _e<I States Unrein of Standards in 
Cot len*» ,00 'i ,. ,W 9. 0,hr,r *' lentist”. Ur. w. XV. 
in anali»me W * V wshf, L hw * n,t screed eil 

icbt em uM *?'* r^nJimr the intensity nf the 
Plants. itJ .,. 1 ? - Tan ?! w *«"»«»»« ■munis and 
divulmc ‘ "Tl cz Ih 1 ’ "potnim-that fs, by 
eoIors n<J nr «■»*«!* l ?, to Mtf* . wnhow of. various 
hive 'd/*!^ 8 . 70 . fCPtrtln. that compose if. they 
tnaljy o m h ° n, ! ra( f l that this ^living light” ts vtr- 
In cmmKinsnn rc Jf r V cc ” t ita radiation, 

as they”are 0n arn 0 !i r ^fn e ^ ctfU i fami". wonderful 
K of some .r y WM, r ful - t!l « htora- 
some of the larger eWtrnal companies. 
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still r*her experimenter, hive mile l.fele-i suV 
sliceei glow witlimit heat under atra"„*>* in vis it !.* 



This luminous jelly tUh. fonod m the Sanrtuo Sea, 
14 coo of thousands of creatures that iliummato 
the omin Tim limutlful corona, or calo. Is 
thrown by ita own living light 

^AWiErs,^ 

sssrs. a.,""- ^ 

the form of heat, and not light «t an Z h .J n 
two percent of it is visible * h#n 

sssL/sarwra*- >" 

SS3S# 

Stromr electric limp, and yon? aim * 

nails will give 0 IT a glow Tins J.ii»- B ( n '* ,ln W 
fleeted light but is netinlly' pAlinwUn the" 1 F" 
and nails. If the hmp light An ^oVeVia ," kl " 
view the strange g|„V w ft™ 1 

Kt or .IVXr T, ft, }“ r 

another wave length. Iuk.Ui fnto rays of 

mn a ot' radiant "imply the 

common with radio. \.rav* 1 „ JZ :° Jr . **'"• In 
other forms of rndtition. i?rWs SsTi'«r° ny * -, aml 
tions. or waves. The *? f ®ther vibra- 

p. "a. afiwH 

,rel ""'- Tl “> ! £?‘°„S£ 
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vary in wave length too irom the shortest waves 
of violet to the longest waves of red 

U'uillj in fluorescence short wave leng h» are 
converted into longer wave lengths Thus many 
suWanccs including silk -wool lone hora and 
numerous kind of living matter have the ability 
to convert invisible ultraviolet 1 „ht, v Inch has 
extremely short v a\e lengths into visible fluorescent 
Ight 

On tl e earth in the shj and in the sea are 
countless living tlingj that manufacture light 
I assessors on a can liners often see the sea ayv- 
parentb turst into a vivid gtov? when 6t\ned bv 
the pa. s ng sh p This light, commonly called 
phosphorescence comes from millions of 1 ght 
making an mal« most of them so small that thej 
can t«j seen ontv \ ith a microscope And in the 
depths of the ocean are strange fishes that dangle 
gleaming lanterns from long stalks projecting from 
their heads others with rows of lights along their 
Rides, iike a ship with lighted portholes 

There are manna worms that turn on their 
larars nhen attacked luminous sponges jellyfsh 
earthworms centipedes starfish glowworms 
shnmrs crabs and many others The\ number 
tens of thousands. In all at least forty orders of 
animals include one or more forms capable of 
producing cold light —Poj afar Science 
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EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL ASIA 

Bt Du NIRANJAN PRASAD CHAKRA VaRTI M. A, PhD, {Cantab) 


T HE first modern traveller venturing into the 
deserts of Central Asia was Dr. A. Kegel, a 
German botanist in the service of Russia 
His expedition to the oasis of Tarfan in 1879 
did not produce any practical results, but 
furnished proof of the existence of numerous 
ruins and other remains in the locality.* 
After him the Russian brothers G. and 
M, Gram Grzhimaylo explored parts of 
Chinese Turkestan, particularly the Turfan 
oasis. Tbeir works were published in 
1896-1907,1 but being written in Russian did 
not attract the notice of scholars, as many 
of them were not acquainted with this 
difficult language 

In 1898 Messrs. Donner and Baron Munck 
of Helsingfors, Finland, nodertook an expedi- 
tion to Turkestan and Western China ** 

In the same year Dr Klementzff of Russia 
undertook a journey to Chinese Turkestan 
and worked in Idikutshahri, also called 
Dakianus, Qocho or Kao-ch’ang, 17 miles to 
the east of modern Turfan and some other 
ancient sites near-by close to the modern 
settlements of Astana and Kara Khoja, 
ancient Kao-ch'ang Turfan capital of T’ang 
and Uigur tiroes and also in Toyuq, Murtuk 
and different other ancient sites. 

Though his results were unsatisfactory his 
reports gave a fresh impetus and directed 
the attention of many western scholars to 
the antiquities of Chinese Turkestan and that 
of the German scholars to Turfan particularly. 
The credit of forming the plan of systematic 
expeditions to Central Asia must however be 
given to the Russians when in 1S9D Mr. 
Radloff suggested in the Oriental congress at 
Rome the formation of an International Asso- 
ciation for expedition to Central and Eastern 
Asia. 


--A^riemann’s Mitteilungen. IS79. Heft. X. XI: 
1SS0. Heft VI ; 1SS1 Heft X. Gotha. J. Perthes. 

. + G. and SL G ruin- Grz may loi Description of 
a journey to West China. St Petersburg. 1S96-1907, 
3 vots. 

,, **. Otto Dounei. R«^e Central-Asien. 1S9S 
llewcsfors, 19ui. 

It A. Klementz. Turfan und seine Alterthumer; 
Curhcationen <jer Kaiserl. Acad. d. XViss, 
at Petersburg, JS3S. 


Even before the journey of Dr. Klementz 
the acquisition iu 1891, of the famous birch- 
bark codex by Col. Bower caused a great sensa- 
tion amongst Indologists, whose doubts about 
the importance of archaeological expeditions 
to Central Asia were thereby dispelled. The 
history of the discovery of this invaluable 
manuscript is rather interesting.* In the 
year 1890 two Turks had found a birch-bark 
MS. in a stupa near Kum-Tura, in the 
neighbourhood of Kncha They sold it to 
Col. Bower who was then m Kucha. He sent 
it to the Asiatic Society of Bengal and in 
1S91 Dr A F R. Hoernle, who was then the 
Philological Secretary of the Society, published 
a report on the MSf The MS. was com- 
plete and very well preserved and was written 
in Gupta characters. Its place of origin was 
North Western India and paleographically it 
was declared to belong to the second half of 
the 4th century § It should be remembered 
that the climatic condition of India is not at 
all favourable to the preservation of MSS. 
The earliest palm-leaf MSS belong only to 
the western part of the country and to Nepal 
and date back mostly to the beginning of the 
11th century Earlier than these, so far 
known, were the two isolated palm-leaves now 
preserved in the celebrated Horinji monastery 
of JapaD, which found their way to that 
country through China in the beginning of 
the 7th cent. A D. 

The Bower MS which is now preserved 
in the famous Bodleian Library of Oxford, 
contain 7 texts of which three have medical 
contents. The author of the MS was a 
Buddhist and m this we have at least the 
oldest datable medical text preserved to us. 
One of these texts speaks of the origin of 
garlic, which according to the author, is able 
to cure many diseases and can extend the 
life to 100 years. Besides, the MS. speaks 
about digestion, about an elixer for a life of 
1000 years, about tbe correct mixing of 


* For details af. Proceedings of 
Society of Bengal. November. 1S90. 
t c. f. Rut, April, 1891, 
f c. L J- A. S. B. 1891 p. 79 ft 
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ingredients about other medicines lotion and 
ointment for eyes etc A second fragment 
contains 14 medical formulas for external and 
internal use The biggest portion is the 
Ravamtaka i e ‘cream’ which cons 

tains an abstract of the best earlier treatises, 
and which in 16 sections deals with the pre- 
paration of powder, decoctions oils and also 
with injections, elixirs aphrodisiacs, nursing 
of children, recepes etc As the concluding 
portion of the work is missing, the name of 
the author .s not preserved All these works 
are partly metrical But they have through- 
out an antique expression The language is 
Sanskrit mixed with many Prakrihsms Many 
authorities on medicine are quoted in the 
Navanataka, particularly Agmvesba Bheda, 
Harita, Jatukania, Ksharapam (^jwnfd) 
Parashara and Shushruta We have now 
found MSS belonging to a still earlier period 
hk ,® the dramatic fragment of Asvaghosa 
collected by the German mission and publish 
ed by Prof Luders and the MS of th«* 
Uuanavarga, a Sanskrit version of the 
Dhammapada brought by the French mission 
M a 9 e / rilt ? D 10 5 ?asi Kushan character 
of the 2nd century Of the latter work I have 
the honour to be entrusted with the publica 
ion along with other MSS of the same work 
preserved in the Trench collection In a subse- 
qnent monograph I have a mind to discuss 
these MSS m fuller details 

l hU fl the . desort s a Q( js had things conceal 
r, ” th . p £ bos ° ra were long lost to 

X™ „ After th , IS raoro interesting discovery 
there was a reguhr campaign among scholars 
of different nationalities to collect MS'? 
thtODRh Um representatives on the spot oTtbe 
'inous Governments and *orae of the more 

K'mVT S CB “°„ ,0 l “ llect ■» d ep™denlly 
these MSs technically known by the names 

">“> «<*X «cre colErf 
such as 1 ctrovski, Macartney and Weber Mss 
were sent to Petrograd and CalcuttaT A 
Kport on the > British collection oian^ 
quitios was published by Rudolf TTnernln 

xz,*3** 

volume was published with , and °, no 

in Vill. under the Win ^ 
of n,„m„l trralmr 

T"» I ntdicatiorT of th, ££? 
quent volumes was delayed hv «,« 3 « ^ 

U^enment scholar 

by I)r r V, Thomas of the India Office 


Library, that though the MSS. were ready, 
they have not yet been sent for publication 
for want of revision bj some competent 
scholars 

In the meanwhile another very important 
discovery was made in the southern part of 
the Chinese Turkestan A French mission to 
Tibet was sent in 1S92 under the leadership 
of Datreml de Rhim. He secured, in a 
place not very far from Khotan, a part of a 
very old birch bark MS The find spot has 
been identified with the Goshrin ga vihara of 
which Htuan Tsang gives a vivid account and 
which is known as Goshirsha in the Tibetan 
records The MS was written m kharosthi 
character, prevalent in the N W India and 
in parts of Central Asia, particulaily in S 
Eastern Turkestan, till the 3rd and the 4th 
century of the Christian era It belongs 
paleographically to the 2nd century A D-. 
and represents a version of the Dhammapada 
Bat its language is a form of Prakrit which 
has not been hitlierto found in any other 
Buddhistic literary works It was also the 
first Buddhistic work in Kharosthi When M 
Senart the French savaot, to whom it was 
sent for examination, communicated its impor- 
tance and contents to the delegates of the 
11th International Congress ol Orientalists 
in Pans m September 1897, it created a sensa- 
tion in the Aryan section Soon after the 
communication of the find had been made 
to the French Academy, M Senart learnt 
through M Petrov ski, the Russian consul 
general at Kashgar that fragments of a Kharosthi 
°t the Dhammapada had also been taken 
to the Russian capital bj a Russian traveller 
4 ^ ^0f T, Se^E ?, ,5 Oldenburg, also submitted during 
the Ians Congress facsimile of a leaf out of 
these fragments to the Indologists On exami- 
nation M Senart at once came to the 
conclusion that both the Paris nnd the Russian 
fragments formed parts of the same original 
Alb 1 ho fragments in the French collection 
were published by M Senart bnt thoso in the 
llussian collection have yet to bo published 
JJnnng a conversation with me last summer 
ir?,n^ Ch , fc . 1 ° 1 1 ar iDf'Q^ted that bo was 
X, in £ t0 .8 et hold of the Ru«ian fragments 

oMho“ o’,r° !: io Eit ° a 

' V 5„ h "' se ™ s ° that such discoveries 

l”" as not T” ° r <*»”“ ■” d 

, ,c 7 75 ars lalcr lllat ,hc ««* 

SET lon 'f' se ,,arts ' vas »» dtr - 

Kneh, .W? ? about P ain *ed srottos in 
Kucha and Turlan was very strong and the 
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natives of Central Asia wanted to profit by 
this zeal of rival scholars in securing MSS. 
and other finds. Manuscripts from Central 
Asia began to reach Boernle, many of which 
later on were detected to be forgeries. 
Necessity of a regular search was strongly 
felt The British Government was the first to 
organise a systematic expedition. 

As a result of this, the first British-Indian 
expedition was undertaken in the year 1900-01 
by order of the Government of India in the 
southern portion of Chinese Turkestan, parti- 
cularly in the province of Khotan, under the 
leadership of Sir Marc Aurel Stein, who 
was then in the Indian Educational Service 
as the Principal of the Calcutta Madrasah 
He had already a thorough knowledge of the 
North -Western frontier provinces. the 
Punjab and Kashmir and his zeal for 
such an expedition was quite well- 
known* The admirable results of this 
expedition have been incorporated in Sir 
A Stem's monumental work, “Ancient Khotan” 
T Even a glance at these volnraes would 
suffice to assure us of the importance of 'that 
ancient civilisation which the joint influences 
of Buddhist India, China and the Hellenistic 
Near-East had fostered in the scattered 
oases of these remote Central-Asian passage- 
lands.’ 

About the same time as Stein, Sven Hedin 
the Swedish expeditionist visited the N. 
Eastern portion of Lob-nor, a ruined city 
of the 1st cent. A. D which he mistook as 
the old city of Lon-lan He brought back a 
number of papers and inscribed tablets. 

The success of Sir A Stein gave a 
new impetus to German scholars with the 
Tesult that in 1902 the Koemgliche Museum 
filer VoMerf.unde, proposed to send out 
Prof. Gruenwedel, Dr. G Huth and Herr 
Bartus to Central Asia As Sir Aurel’s expedi- 
tion wa3 led mainly to Khotan, in the south- 
western part of the desert, the German one 
was taken to Turfan, in the Northern part of 
it, in 1902-3 Besides Turfan Prot Gruenwedel 
examined several old settlements to the 
North-West of Kucha § 

In the meantime through the untiring 


c. f. Detailed Report of an Archaeological 
with the Bun or field force. By M. A. Stein, 


...T, -^"cxent Khotan. Yols. I and IL Oxford. 
1 . In* a popular version ‘The Sand buned 
cities ot Khotan." 

s lor the report of the* expedition C. F. Benefit 
.,ehcr archaeolocische Art-ei ten in Idikutscliari und 
meet nag. Jlunehen, 1900, 


efforts of Prof. Pischel of the University of 
Berlin, the Government came forward to 
render financial help for these expeditions. A 
committee was formed for the purpose and 
the Second German or the First Royal Prussian 
expedition to Turfan was undertaken in 
September, 1901, under the leadership of Dr. 
A. Yon Le Coq and Herr Bartus. Dr. Le 
Coq’s excavations were mainly confined to 
Turfan and the neighbourhood; but before he 
had finished his task the second Royal Prus- 
sian Expedition was sent under Prof. 
Gruenwedel in September, 1901 Sir important 
sites in Kncha, Karashahr and Turfan oases 
were more or less thoroughly searched [Ming-oi 
near Qumtura, Qyzyl, Kiris, Shorchuq, B<tz.iklik 
(Murtuq) and Toyoq Mazar] till the return 
journey was taken early in April of 1907, 
As a result ot these two expeditions various 
important specimens of Bnddhistic art were 
collected and Manuscripts in Chinese, Sanskrit, 
Syriac, Soghdian (in Manichaean and Soglidian 
characters), Middle and Neo-persian languages 
(Manichaean alphabet), Tdngat and ‘Runic* 
Turkish, including the unknown languages 
commonly known as Tocharian or Knchean, 
and North-Aryan or ancient Khotanese were 
recovered in large numbers. * 

The second Central Asian expedition was 
taken by Sir Aurel Stem under the orders 
of the Government of India in 1900 with the 
samo object in view as before. It proceeded 
further to the East, through Khotan and 
from there right up to the Nothern extremity 
across the Taklamakan desert Excavations 
were made chiefly in Khotan, the ancient 
capital of the Oasis, Domoko to the East 
and Niya His greatest discovery, as has been 
rightly pointed out by Prof. Lueders, was in 
the district of Tun-huang Here he discover- 
ed the western part of the famous Chinese 
wall built as a defence against the invasions 
of the Huns. It was here that he also found 
the artificial caves numbering about 500 cells 
of various dimensions which are known under 
the modern name of “Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas ”t In one of these cells, which had 
been walled up but was opened by chance in 
1900, was found n very handsome collection 
comprising a whole library of Manuscripts 
and hundreds of fine paintings on silk which 
had been bidden away early in the 11th 


. ’ I! 01, details c. f. Altbuddhisliscbe kultstatten 
in Chinesiseh-Turkestan by Albert Gruenwedel 
Berlin. 1911. 

„ 1,. For details e. f. Siein 'The Thousand 
Buddhas’, London. 1921. 
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century together with other relics The 
manuscripts were partly examined and collect 
ed by Sir A Stein and partly by M Pelliot, 
the French Sinologist, who visited Turkestan 
in 190G-S and the rest were transferred to 
Peking under Government orders The detailed 
repoit on the scientific results of this second 
expedition of Stein is contained m his newly 
published ina«terpiece in five volumes, Senndia. 

In these volumes to quote his own words, he 
has very carefully noticed the ‘topography 
of the ancient routes which bad witnessed 
that interchange of civilisations between India, 
Western Asia and the Far East, maintained 
as it was daring centimes m the face of 
very serious physical obstacles throngh trade, 
religious missions and the Chinese Empire’s 
intermittent efforts, at political and military 
expansion into Central Asm ’ 

Daring this expedition the more important 
excavations were undertaken at 

1 Khotan * the capital of the oasis, where 
a rich harvest of small antiques was obtained 

2 Domoko to the East, in which place 
were found antiques and Manuscript remains 
in Sanskrit, KhotaDeso and Chinese, dating 
from the close of the Tang period t 

3 Niya (where the excavation was 
resumed m October) This sito has been 
abandoned to the desert sands since the 
third century A D Here he made rich 
discoveries of wooden documents in Kbarosthi 
script and in a Prakrit dialect besides ‘other 
ancient records in Chinese and a mass of 
mi«cellaneons antiquities helping farther to 
illustrate the life and civilisation prevailing 
in the oasts of the Tarim basin, at that early 
period’ h 

4 The exploration of the Lou lan site (tho 
walled Chinese station) and of an outlying 
smaller settlement, yielded an abundance of 
written records in Chinese and Kharosthi, 
dating mainly from tho 3rd century A D, 
and many interesting remains of architectural 
and industrial art of that period. •• 

f During the excavations at Miran, 
^Tibetan records on wood and paper were 
' and also fragments of Turkish ‘Rnmc’ 
wuu’ents These mostly belonged to the bth 
ntury A D Hut much older remains were 
> tamed by tl c clearing of certain Buddhist 
shrine*, which showed hne wall paintings 
with legends in Kharcs'hi. which, according 

*f I bewrdu Ctar’rr III 
+ lti! 

t J1*A Chajtcr I\ 

♦* !t*d Our. \1 


to Sir A Stem, ‘offered striking testimony to 
the powerful influence which Hellenistic art. 
as transplanted from the Near-East to 
Gaudharn, had exercised even on the very 
confines of China.** 

With the same end in view and in order to 
undertake more detailed explorations m the 
sites already visited or left oat and extending 
further to the East and North, a third expedi* 
tion was taken by Sir Aurel Stein in the 
summer of 1913 This time he started from 
the South and proceeded Eastward as far as 
Kan chon visiting on bis way the sites of 
antiquarian interest in the neighbourhood of 
Khotan, Xiya and Tun huang He then 
crossed the desert of Pei Shan from South 
East to North West, and visited Barkul. 
Gachen and Jimasa to the North On his 
way to Kashgar he examined the sites of 
Idiknt bhahn, the ancient capital of Tnrfan 
during T’ang rule (7th and 8th centuries A 
D ) and the subsequent Uigur period and 
other important sites ( Yi pan to the West 
of Lou lan, Kucha Aksu and various other 
smaller sites ) which were not already very 
carefully examined by the German scholars 
In Jnlv 1915 he left Kashgar for his journej 
across the Rnssian Pamirs and the mountains 
to the North of the Oxus But bis activities 
wero not confined only to mountains and 
deserts of Central Asia 

On his way back to India he visited 
Samarkand, Ivhorasan and the Persian portion 
of Seistan, the ancient Sakasthana or the land 
of the Scythians His finds in the last mention 
ed place, which ‘served ns an outpost of 
Iran and the Hellenistic Ivcar East towards 
Buddhist India ’, were nono tho less 
interesting 

There, amoDg other interesting finds he 
discovered on tho isolated rocky hill of tho 
Koh l Khwaja, the remains of a latgo RaddbAxt 
sanctuary tho first of its kind traced on 
Iranian soil Hero he found behind tho later 
masonry, fresco-puntings of tho Sassanian 
period On tho wall of a gallery were also 
found paintings of a distinctly Hellenis- 
tic style Tho importance of these pictorial 
relics lies mainly m the fact, as remarked 
by Sir Aurel himself, that they illustrate 

. .u he V 1 tim0 *" s,tu tIj e Iranian link 

of the chain which long surmised by conjec- 
ture, connects tho Graeco Buddhist art of tho 
extreme >orth-\Ust of India with the 

* Hid Chap \1H ~~~~ 

T Oeocraph! nl Journal August Sort 19JG. 
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Buddhi«t «t of Central 
Asia and the Far East. 

This connection was 
reflected with equal ft,'. 
clearness by the archi- 
tectural features of 
the ruins, which were 
also of great interest’ 

The details of this 
most interesting expedi- 
tion are shortly to be 
published in bis forth- 
coming work“rho Inner- 
most Asia” 

Besides the French, 

German and British 
Indian missions there 
were three more Russian 
missions sent out to 
Turkestan The second 
Russian mission nnder 
Mr. Bemovsky went 
to Kneha in 1900-07 
bnt its result was rather 
unsatisfactory In 1908 
the 3rd Russian mission 
was led by KazalofT 
who discovered the 
ancient city of Khara- 
khoto lie brought 
home a mass of 
mediaeval Tangnt ( a 
language of the Tnrco- 
raongol family) works 
and Chinese documents 
of great importance 
These have partly been 
published in Russian 
by Prof, Serge d’Olden- *---'•** 
bnrg. In 1914 the fourth 

Russian mission visited look-cut 

Tnnhnang the results of which have not yet 
been published. 

While Europe and India were sending ont 
missions, the Far East also was not silently 
'Witching the progress As early as 1901, the 
first Japanese mission under Count Otani 
visited Russian Tnikestan, Kashgar, Khotan, 
Kucha and Tnrfan. The mission collected 
many prehistoric remains, primitive pottery, 
terra-cotta seals going back to the Han period, 
remains of Gandhaia art and Beveral impor- 
tant MSS in Chinese, Uigur and Soghdian 
A second Japanese expedition under 'lachibana 
visited Mongolia, T’len-shan, Turfan, Kucha, 
Lobtsor and Khotan, collecting various docu- 
ments in Chinese and Kuchean. Some of 
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puddhis Chives of Central Asia 
these have been published from Tokyo, with 
grand plates, but unfortunately the works nro 
in Japanese and are not accessible to most of 
tho scholars outside Japan. 

List of all I come back to the Trench 
mission which I only incidentally referred to 
in connection with tho Stein expedition. But 
hero also I shall mainly coniine myself 
to tho discovery made by tho French mission 
at Tun-huang. 

This mission was organised by tho Camile 
Francois de V Association Internationale 
pour Vcxploration dc I'Asie centrale with M. 
Senart as President I’reo help was render- 
ed by the French Government, tho Academic 
Francaise. the French Geographical Society 
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and the Irench School of tie Far East at 
Hanoi (ludo-Cl na) Iho party under the 
leader hip of M I aul Pclliot cor a Pie 



fessor at the College de France left Pans on 
the 15th June 1SQG and passing through 
Moscow and Tashbhand reached Ivasbgar on 
the \ of the Pamirs 
This site was studied 
from geographical and 
linguistic points of 
view rather than archaeo 
logical and the party 
left !ot Kucha where 
the German and Russian 
missions were already 
present After some 
excavation work, at 
Turn shut a small 
village full of ruins 
already noticed by 
Sven Hedm they reach 
ed Kucha in January 
1907 Excavation wort 
was undertaken at 
Ming ots which is a 
Turkish word s gnifyiug 
thousand habitations 
This consists of a 
senes of cutious and 
artificial grottos id 
sandstone which were 
dog up into Buddhist 
sanctuaries before the 
introduction of Islam 
There were Ming ols on 
the slope to the S of 
Tien si an popularly 
known under tho name of Tt ten fo-to <j 
or the caves of 1000 li ddhas TJeso 
caves were famous in Chinese worts 
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and were also noticed by European travellers. 
They were full of mural-paintings belonging 
to the period within 7th-10tb centimes. The 
Germans, the Japanese aod the Russians had 
already exploited the site but still there were 
some which were neglected by them. Here 
the French party collected some MSS. in 
Sanskrit and Kuchean and on the whole the 
work was satisfactory. Early in February, 
1908 the party, reached via TTrumtsi, Tun- 
huang, at the western extremity of Kan-shu, 
where Fortune favoured (hem with a wonder- 
ful discovery and it would be worthwhile 
to give the description in the words of M. 
Pelliot. 

“At our departure from Paris”, says the 
French savant, “Tun-huimg was fixed as one 
of the big stages of onr travel. It was known 
that there was, abont 20 kilometres to S. E, 
of the city, a considerable group of caves 
known as Ts'ien-fo-tong or tho grottos of 
the 1000 Buddhas’, dug out at dates not 
precisely known till then, but which were 
covered with mural-paintings which Islam 
had not yet disfigured. We wanted to 
devote ourselves to their study, which no 
other archaeologist had done till then, though 
their importance was known all the time. ... 
We were not deceived in onr expectation 
and found that the caves of Tun-huang 
preserved some of the most precious monu- 
ments of Chinese Buddhistic art between 7th 
and 10th centurie®. But another interest was 
added to the visit in conrse of our travel. At 
Urumtsi I heard about a find of MSS. made 

in the caveS of Tun-huang in 1900. 

I came to know gradually how this discovery 
was made. A Taoist monk, Wang-tao, digging 
one of the big caves, had by chance 
opened a small cave, which he had found 
quite fall of MSS. Although onr colleague 
Stein had passed Tun-bnang a little before 
ns, I bad the hope of still reaping a good 
haxxesh. t’j/A a/fern qna w'.sih Ui/tw., T maria, 
enquiries about Wang- tao. It was easy to 
find him and he decided to come to the caves. 
Ho opened for me, at last, the niche, and 
at once J. found a small cave which was not 
even a metre in every direction, crammed 
with MSS. They were of all sorts, mostly in 
rolls tut some in folios, too, written in Chinese, 
Tibetan, Uigur and Sanskrit. Ton can imagine 
easily what an emotion had seized me : I was 
in front of the most formidable discovery of 
Chinese MSS, the like of which was never 
recorded in the history of the Far East I 
asked to myself, have I only to be contented 
23 1 


with haviug a glance at - them and then go 
away empty handed, and let these doomed 
treasures go to destruction little by little ? 
Fortunately, Wang-tao was illiterate and 
needed money for the reconstruction of the 

shrines everything was arranged and I 

sat down in the cave with feverish excite- 
ment Devoting three weeks I made an in- 
ventory of the Library. 

“Of the 15000 rolls, which had thus passed 
through my hands, I took all that had by their 
date and contents struck me as of primary 
interest — about one-third of the whole. 
Amongst these I put in all texts in Brahmi 
writing and Uigur, many Tibetan but mostly 
Chinese. There was for the sinologist some 
invaluable treasures. Many of these were on 
Buddhism without doubt but some also were 
on history, geography, philosophy, classics, 
literature proper and again deeds of all sorts, 
accounts, notes taken from day to day, and 
all were anterior to the 11th century. In the 
year 1035 the invaders came from the East 
and the monks had stocked books and 
paintings in a hidiug place which they walled 
up and plastered and the opening was adorned 
with decorations. Massacred or dispersed by 
the invaders, the knowledge of the library 
perished with the monks, to be rediscovered 

by chance in 1900.”. 

Thus the Pelliot mission ended in triumph 
and all honours were. accorded to it on its 
return to Paris. The ancient Chinese manu- 
scripts are rare in China itself and there was 
none in Europe till then. Now for the first 
time a sinologist can work on the archives,, in 
imitation of the historians of Europe During 
my stay in Paris I had the good fortune of 
examining over 3000 fragments written in Central 
Asian Brahmi, on different Buddhist manuscripts 
in Sanskrit, Kuchean and Khotanese. Of 
the Chinese collection also, which may be called 
now decidedly the best in Europe, those 
feiyn. Vjr. -wimk/m sfwuiA, 

The bulky reports, full of most interesting 
details, which have so far been pcbhshed, 
furnish a proof of the repeated bard toils 
and untiring energy . of the great seekers 
after troth and how all their troubles and 
risks bave at length been crowned with 
glorious success. They have furnished to 
the students of ancient civilisation materials, 
interesting from every point of view, of the' 
culture of a country which, as we have 
already noticed, ;formed the connecting link 
between the "West and the Far East on the 
one band, and India on the other, and ihn. 
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witnessed perhaps for centimes the mutual 
influences of Indian Iranian and Chinese cul 
tore These innumerable antiquities discovered 
in such a great variety of places times and 
character are not only interesting to students 
of history art and architecture but equally 
so to those of ethnology geography geology 
and philology Numberless manuscripts have 
been discovered in Sanskrit Prakrit, Sogdian 
Manichaean Rome Turkish Uigur Tibetan 
Chinese and the forgotten languages of 
Khotanese and Kuchean or Tocharian 
as well as in scripts which have not yet been 
deciphered Hundreds of specimens of arts 
pictorial and plastic mostly Bnddhistic have 
been recovered and thousands of other articles 
of archaeological and ethnological importance 
havo been UDearthed which by their char&c 
tenstics, mark Chinese Turkestan as the 
meeting ground of Hellenistic Indian Persian 
and Chinese enrrents of civilisation 

I have indicated above the preponderant 
role played by Indian civilisation m Senndia 
and this happened mainly through Buddhism 
We know that, to a great extent, China 
received her Bnddhist art not directly from 
India hat from Chinese Turkestan and Khotan 
has been at times an important agent in that 
work of transmission from China the same 
form of art passed to Japan through Korea. 
Chinese texts have preserved the names of 
ch ic Pa ch e-na and of his son Wei ch ih 
Yi seng who were in the service of the 
Chinese Emperor Tang ti (A D 605 17) and 
enjoyed a great reputation as Buddhist artists 
■fit Poacher has shown how the portrait of a 
seated woman dressed in tame with a child 
in her right arm which was formerly mistaken 
** a picture of the Virgin nursing the Child 
Oesns is nothing but a copy of the Buddhist 
Madonna Hanti of Mahayana iconography who 
appears in China also already in the time 
r‘°. B 08 K°uei tscu mu shen or the 
portrait of the goddess mother of demon sons 


and is also identical with Kishimojin of 
Japan later on she has been more or less 
mixed UP with the femmin° form of 
Avalokitesvara, the Chinese Kuan yin Japanese 
Kwannon Anamese Quan Am mistakenly 
surnataed as the Holy Virgin* This single 
illustration will show how the knowledge 
concerning 'the progressive diffusion of 
Buddhist art throughout the Far East may 
be acquired through the recent finds in 
Khotan 

The same is true with regard to the other 
aspects of the history of civilisation Buddhist 
Sanskrit manuscripts the originals of which 
are lost m India have been found here either 
m original or in translations in Chinese 
Tibetan Kuchean or Khotanese The desert 
sands have yielded scripts which were 

unknown or ill known m India or were 
simply local developments of some old Indian 
scripts We have also come to know of the 
existence of an Indian Prakrit spoken over 
a large atea about which we shall have occasion 
to say more hereafter It has been truly 
remarked by an eminent scholar that the 
archaeology of Central Asia has to be drawn 
from the chaos of its materials t ani we 
must yet wait for decades till all these 
materials have been properly utilised m order 
to establish the history of Central Asia 
and her connection with India on the one 
hand and the Far East and the Western 
regions on the other It will then not only 
throw light oh various complicated problems 
of Indian history but wo may have even to 
recast many of them in the light of these 
new resonrees 

Read before the Greater India Society 


* H Lneders — Ueber d e literanschen Funde 
von Oattork stan— S B A. W 1914 

t A Lecoq A short account of the origin, 
journey and results of the First Royal Prussian 
{Second German! exp°d t on to Tutfac. m Chinese 
Turkistau J R A. S 1909 p 299 ff 


“IlTOUOH THE LONE ETERNITY" 


I ve left the world behind me with its cries 
Shadows and crowds 
To touch tho deep eternity of skies 

In flowery clouds 

Forgetful of tho road and fleeting mirth 
Of fleeting hours 


I touch tho mute eternity of earth 

In silent flowers 

Behold eve-shadows fall upon the tree 

And hill and plain 
I toutch the lone eternity of me 

In quiet pain. 

H ClTATTOPADIlTAYA 



UNEQUAL TREATMENT OF THE PROVINCES, 
UNDER THE REFORMS 

Substance of a Lecture Delivered 
Bt RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


I want for my country the fullest political 
and economic and social and religious 
freedom hitherto attained, or attainable 
by man in the years to come. But I do not 
know exactly how it can be attained. The 
paths that may lead to freedom seem different 
to different minds. As it is not right to dog- 
matise, no righteous and legitimate means 
should be ruled out. Some Indian politicians 
appear to think that the Montagu- Chelmsford 
“Reforms” contain within them the seeds of 
a free constitution for India. I do not 
think so. I do not think that they are 
either intended or bound to lead to 
full self-rule. But as some good may be 
done and some mischief prevented by 
working them, though at the cost of a 
disproportionately largo expenditure of time 
money and energy, I intend to show how in 
some important matters the provinces have 
been treated differently under the “Reforms”. 
I do not know whether this has been done 
intentionally. I do not know whether it was 
foreseen that snch unequal treatment would 
give rise to discontent and to provincial 
jealousies. But the fact cannot be gainsaid 
that the provinces have received differential 
treatment at the hands of the authorities. 

Mill on Representation 

The first point to which I wish to draw 
attention is the representation of the 
provinces in the Central Legislature. I do 
not intend to discuss all the theories and 
methods of representation. It will suffice for 
my purpose to refer to some principles which, 
according to John Stuart Mill, should 
govern the extension of the suffrage and 
its limitations. Some politicians may consider 
Mill’s Representative Government ont of 
date and old-fashioned ; but it still holds 
the field as a classic on the subject He 
regarded the representative system as the 
highest ideal of polity, though his idea! was 
by no means that popular government should 
involve a mere counting of head”, or absolute 


equality of value among the citizens. While 
holding that “no arrangement of the suffrage 
can be permanently satisfactory in which any 
person or class is peremptorily excluded, or 
in which the electoral privilege is not open 
to all persons of full age who desire to 
obtain it," be insisted on “certain exclusions.” 
For instance, he insisted that universal edu- 
cation shonld precede universal enfranchise- 
ment, and laid it down that if education to 
the required amount had not become 
universally accessible and thus a hardship 
arose, this was a hardship that had to be 
borne. He would not grant the suffrage to 
any one who could not read, write and per- 
form a sum in the role of three. Further, 
he insisted on the electors being taxpayers, 
and emphasised the view that, as a condition 
annexed to representation, such taxation 
should descend to the poorest class ‘in a 
visible shape.” He was in favour of a form 
of plural voting, so that the intellectual 
classes of the community should have more 
proportionate weight than the numerically 
larger working classes : “though * every one 
ought to have a voice, that every one should 
have an equal voice is a totally different 
proposition.” The well-informed and capable 
man’s opinion being more valuable than, that 
of the barely qualified elector, it should he 
given more effect by a system of plural 
voting, which shonld give him more votes 
than one. As to the test of value of opinion. 
Mill was careful to say that he did not 
mean property — though the principle wa3 so 
important that he would not abolish snch a 
test where it existed— but individual mental 
superiority, which he would gauge by the 
rough indication afforded by occupation in 
the higher forms of bnsiness or profession, 
or by snch a criterion as a University 
degree or the passing of an examination 
of a fairly high standard. It -will he clear 
from the above summary of some of Mill’s 
views that, in order to judge whether a 
province is adequately represented, due 
regard should fce had to its population, to 
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the spread of elementary and high education 
in it, and to the total revenues collected in 
it as indicating the property ita inhabitants 
possess , 

Basis of Representation in U S A 
Australia, Canada and France 

Though according to the consititotion 
■which India possesses at present it cannot 
be spoken of as a federation of autonomous 
states, like the United States of America 
or the Australian Commonwealth yet it 
cannot be gainsaid that almost all our 
politicians are in favour of provincial auto- 
nomy and a federal system linking the 
provinces under a central government It 
will not, therefore be improper to compare 
the representation of the Indian provinces 
in the central legislature with the representa 
tion of the states constituting the U S A 
in the Senate and the House of Represen 
tatives of the states constituting the Austra 
lian Commonwealth in the two chambers of 
Its federal parliament, and of the states of 
Canada in the two houses of the Canadian 
parliament I shall refer also to the Chamber 
Deputies in France 

In the United States of America much 
controversy had raged over the conflicting 
principles of the equal representation of 
states and representation on the basis of 
numbers the larger states advocating the 
latter, the smaller states the former 
principle Due recognition was given to 
both principles by the adoption of a 
bicameral system One honse, the Senate 
contains the representatives of tho states 
every state sending two, the other, the 
llonso of Representatives, contains members 
* °. n a , basis °f population the 
representation of each stato being m 
to its numbers 

P«haraent of tho Australian Common- 

S' Vf 1 * 01 h °" s ' s - «■» s »»*° 

, ase . °f Representatives The 
rBch e * 4 « t £ DS n? J 611 representatives from 
of seventy five members 
as neatl 7 C'li'al in numbers 
as (Him 1 < , b !' 1 ""Coe from 30000 to 

45000), ciMpt in Tasmania to which 6so 

S&CpnUtaL" 1 ,t,t5p " l "° o! 115 

In Canada the Dominion Parliament con- 
sists of an Upper House, styled tho Senate, 
and tho Jlouse ol Commons The Senate 
ongmally consisted of 72 member*, 21 from 


Quebec 24 from Ontario, and 24 from the 
maritime provinces, but this number has been 
from time to time slightly increased as new 
provinces have been added The House of 
Commons consists of a number of members 
originally 196 which is subject to change 
after each decennial census The basis adopt- 
ed m the British North America Act is that 
Quebec shall always have 65 representatives, 
and each of the other provinces such a num- 
ber as will give the same proportion of 
members to its population as the number 
65 bears to the population of Quebec at each 
census 

In France, the Chamber of Deputies con- 
sists of deputes elected on the basis of one 
deputy per 75 000 inha bitants 

The Council of State 

From the brief description of representa 
tive bodies in different countries given above 
it will be seen that the upper chambers of 
federal or central legislatures generally con 
sist of an equal number of members from 
the provinces or states, and the lower chambers 
consist of members elected by the provinces 
or states on the basis of population In 
India’s mock parliament or debating society, 
the Conned of State is considered the Upper 
House and the Legislative Assembly the 
Lower House But the piovinces do not 
send an equal number of members to the 
Council of State, as on the federal plan they 
ought to, the number varying from 6 
each for Bombay and Bengal to 1 each for 
the Central Provinces and Assam 

The Legislative Assembly 

As regards the Legislative Assembly, one 
finds that tho basis of population has not 
been followed in assigning to each province 
its number of elected members, as the tabular 
statement given below Will show In it the 
popnhlion is given according to the census of 
an d the number of members according 
to the parliamentary “Return showing tho 
results of elections in India, 1923” 


The Basis of Population 

As the elected Earopean members do not 
represent the people of India 1 have shown 
the number of Earopean representatives in a 
separato column 
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Province. 


Sfl 

Population. 


i 

0*1 S 

• 

Madras 

16 

l 

42.318,085 

Bombay 

16 

2 

10,348,219 

Bengal 

17 

3 

46,635.536 

U. P. 

16 

1 

45,375,787 

Punjab 

12 

0 

20,685,024 

Bihar A Orissa 12 

0 

34,002,189 

C. P 

6 

0 

13.912.7G0 

Assam 

4 

1 

7,606,230 

Delhi 

1 

0 

488,188 

Burma 

4 

1 

13,212.102 

Ajmer-Merwara 1 

0 

405,271 


The table shows that on tho basis of 
numbers, some provinces have been under- 
represented and some over-represented. That 
fact will be clear whatever province we may 
take as the standard according to which the 
representation of the otheT provinces is to be 
judged. As Bombay is the least populous 
among the Presidencies and major pro- 
vinces and its citizens are good fighters for 
their rights, * the representation of Bombay 
may be taken as the standard. It3 population 
is twenty millions in round numbers and the 
number of its elected members in the Legis- 
lative Assembly is 16. So. for convenience 
of calculation, I may say that the rule is 
that there is to be one elected member per 
1 «/« million ( or 1,250,000 ) inhabitants. 
'Calculating according to this rule, we have 
the following table: — 

n . Present No. of The No. m it 

Province elected members would be 

Bombay 16 1G 

Madras 16 31 

Bengal 17 37 

U. P. 16 36 

Punjab 12 1G 

Bihar A Orissa 12 27 

C. P. A Berar 6 11 

Assam 4 _G 

Delhi 1 Nil 

Banna 4 10 

Ajraer-Merwara 1 Nil 


It may be thought that even at present 
Bengal of all provinces has the largest number 
of elected representatives. Bat that Is 
not trne so far as the Indian inhabitants, 
the people^ of Bengal are concerned. The 
European elected members { and, of course, 
he non-elected European members, too, ) do 


not represent the people of any province. 
Omitting them, the provinces have the follow- 
ing numbers of elected representatives:— 

Province. 

Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Punjab 

Bihar A Orissa 
C P. 

Assam 
Delhi 
Burma 

Ajmer Merwara 
This table makes it clearer still that tho 
representation of the provinces has not at all 
been according to population. That, on the basis 
of numbers, the Europeans would not have 
been entitled to return a single member in any 
province, supposing even that they all lived 
in each province in some single area, is too 
well understood to need detailed exposition. 
Yet, of the eleven provinces which send 
representatives to the Legislative Assembly, 
six. namely, Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Assam and Barma, have 
been saddled with representatives of the 
European community. This incnbus is the 
heaviest in the case of Bengal. As tho interests 
of Indians and Europeans conflict, the 
efforts of the European representatives ,in tho 
Legislative Assembly go to counter tho 
efforts of the Indian representatives in many 
vital matters. This injury to Indian interests 
is greatest in the case of Bengal, as tho 
number of European representatives is greatest 
in this province. It is trne, Bengal is to blame 
for furnishing the excuso for handicapping 
her with the largest European representation : 
for, by her business incapacity or inatten- 
tion or lack of energy, she has allow- 
ed almost tho whole of her commerce 

and industry to be almost monopolized 
by outsiders. But for this fault and 

neglect on her part, her punishment, in tho 
shape of her wealth being drained away, has 
been already more than adequate. Tho under- 
representation of her Indian inhabitants and 
the over-representation of her European birds 
of passage are an additional punishment 
which she should have been spared. 

Predominance of the Minority 
■VFe S ro acquainted with tho ‘ex- 
pression ‘tyranny of the majority.” Similarly 


Elected Representa- 
tives of Indians. 

15 

14 

14 

15 
12 
12 

6 

3 

1 

3 

1 
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i 483105 70.800 

- . ^ n . ueBgal 42 j4 601 773161 

majority, 'when the minority and the majority Bihar Oris®al586257 1320C2 
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there can be a tyranny of the minority 
But tyranny is a harsh word, and I do not 
suggest any hind of tyranny What ought 
to be prevented, so far as that is practicable, 
is the predominance of the minority over the 


consist of the same kinds of persons The 
latter clause is important, as there may be 
a minority of mentally and morally very 
superior persons whose voice may, in some 
circumstance®, prevail without harm over 
the voice of the majority But the inhabi 
tants of the different provinces of India 
may be taken I think to be on the whole 
of the same mental calibre Such bemg the 
ca*e, no arrangement can be said to be 
right which gives the minority a greater 
voice in public affairs than tbe majority 
But that is exactly the case under the 
Reforms in the Legislative Assembly The 
total population of the British Provinces of 
India is 247003293 Out of this total, 
134390308, that is, the majority live in 
Madras Bengal and the United Province®, 
and 199,71,9073 that is, a TMmoivty, to 
B ombay, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa the 
Central Provinces and Berar Assam Delhi, 
Burma and Ajmer Merwara Tho majority 
are repre®ented in the Legislative Assembly 
by a total ot 49 (forty-nine) elected members, 
and the minority by a total ot 56 (fifty six) 
elected members Here, therefore is a case 
of tho minority having a larger number of 
votes than tho majority There is no mental 
superiority to justify this giving ot a larger 
number of votes to tho minority, as it can- 
not bo contended that the peoplo ot Bombay, 
tho FnDjab Bihar and Orissa the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Assam Delhi, Burma, 
and Ajmer Merwara aro intellectually and 
morally superior to or moro and better edu- 
cated than tho peoplo ot Madras Bengal 
the United Provinces of Agra and 


Province Literate 


Literate in 
English 


Present What the 
No of No Would 
Elected Be on 
Members Literacy 


Bombay 
Burma 
C P 
Madras 
U P 
Punjab 


16 45 533 2 16 333 
36.52,043 1 13413 
6 33 293 62 736 

36 21908 3988S3 
1688 872 l,7o 239 
833 492 139535 


4 

17 

12 


G 

16 

10 

12 


16 

36 

G 

30 

16 

8 


Instead of taking the numbers of those 
who are merely literate or merely literate m 
English (accordmg to the census of 1921 \ as 
I have done I might have taken the numbers 
of graduates and under graduates in each 
province, say, in the year 1924 25, which is 
the latest for which they are available 
Province Number of Graduates and Under- 
graduates in 1924 25 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P 
Punjab 
Burma 

Bibar and Orissa 
C P and Herat 
Assam 


12579 

9755 

25832 

6,126 

9029 

979 

3,475 

1338 

1,380 


and 

Oudh 


Basis of Literacy 


Let me now sec whether the number of 
circled representatives assigned to each 
provineo is in proportion to the number of 
its literates and literates in English The 
table given below will show that it is not so 
Taking Bombay as the standard, I have 
shown what the number of elided rcpre«cn- 
tatitev of each province would bo in pro- 
portion to the number of its literates. 


The tables, I have given, have, I hope, 
shown that the representation in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly given to the provinces under 
the Reforms \a neither in proportion to the 
numbers of their inhabitants lot in propor- 
tion to tho numbers of their literates or of 
their better educated persons 

Taxation Basis 

It is not possible to giro tho numbers of 
persons to each province who pay any tax, 
rate or cess , — no such figures are available 
Ilenco I cannot discuss whether represention 
has been given on the basis of the number 
of such persons in each province But I 
hope tho figures of the revenue collections 
in each province which I am going to men- 
tion shortly would show that representation 
under the Reforms has not been given to 
each provineo on tho basis of the revenue 
collections in each province 

The Qualifications of Electors 
Th* Council of Stale 

Tho qualifications of electors aro neither 
the sarao nor equivalent in all the 'province® 
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cannot now discuss this subject in detail. 
Bnt I shall illustrate my remark simply by 
referring to the rules relating to electors 
paying income-tax, in the different provinces. 
A person can become an elector for the 
Council of State if he was in the _'p r em as 
year’ assessed: in Madras, on an income of 
not less than Us. 20,000 ; in Bombay , on an 
income of not less than Rs. 30,000 ; in Bengal, 
on an income of not less than Rs. 12,000 
in the case of No n-Mu hammadatis and Rs. 
G.OOO in the case of Muhammadans; in the 
U. P. on an income of not less than Rs. 
10,000; in the Punjab on an income of not 
less than Rs. 15,000; in Bihar and Orissa, 
on an income of not less than Rs. 12,800 
«» the case of Non-Muhammadans and Rs. 
6,400 in the case of Muhammadans; in the 
Central Provinces, on an income of not less 
than Rs. 20,000; in Assam, on an income of 
not less than Rs. 12,000 ; and in Burma, on 
an income of not less than Rs. 5,000. There 
are similar inequalities between the provinces 
in the qualifications of those who are holders 
of land, cultivators, tenants, Ac. I cannot 
enter into details now. I shall only mention 
how. -as in the case of the income-tax, 
Non-Mnhamraadans are discriminated 
against and Muhammadans favoured in 
Bengal and in Bihar and Orissa. A Non- 
Mnbammadan in Bengal becomes an elector 
if lie pays land revenue amounting to not 
less than Rs. 7500 in the Buidwan or Pre- 
sidency Division and not less than Rs. 5000 
in the Dacca, Rajsbahi or Chittagong division; 
but a Muhammadan becomes an elector 
everywhere in Bengal if he pays land revenue 
amounting only to not less than Rs. 600. In 
Bihar and Orissa, a Non-Mnhammadan can be- 
come an elector if he pays land revenue amount- 
ing to not less than Rs. 1200; but a Muham- 
madan obtains the same right by paying not 
less than Rs. 750 land revenue. Note also 
the difference between the amounts in Bengal 
and in Bihar and Orissa. 

The Legislatiie Assembly 
As regards the Legislative Assembly, I 
shall mention only the inequalities in the 
qualification relating to the payment of the 
income tax. In Madras, U. P„ the Central 
Provinces. Burma, and Bombay one becomes 
qualified if he was in the previous year 
assessed to income tax (the possession of the 
minimum assessable income would do). Bnt in 
Bengal, Delhi and the Punjab he most have 


been assessed on an income of not less than 
Rs. 5,000; in Bibar and Orissa on an income 
of not less than Rs. 3,810 ; and in Assam not 
less than Rs. 3600. 

Thus do political and civic human valnes 
differ from province to province, and in 
some provinces according to the creed one' 
professes 1 A Muhammadan is ipso facto 
more qualified to exercise the right of citizen- 
ship than a Non-Mnhammadan ! 


The Meston Award 


I shall now make some observations on 
the Meston Award, according to which re- 
venues from some sources have been assigned 
to the provinces and those from some other 
sources to the central government. For 
some years past, in my two Bengali and 
English magazines, I have drawn attention to 
the very inadequate amounts which have 
fallen to the share of Bengal under this 
arrangement Let me once again show by 
means of a tabular statement how, though 
Bengal is the most populous province, it 
gets the _ least sum of money for all 
its administrative and other purposes. 
I need show the population and bndgetted 
income of only the five mo3t populous 
provinces. 


Province 

Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay 
U. P. 
Punjab 


Population (1921) 

4.6655.536 

423,18,985 

1.93,48,210 

4.53,75,787 

2,06,85,024 


Bndgetted In- 
come, 1927-23 
Rs. 10.73,39,000 
„ 16,54,80.000 
„ 15,OS.OO.OOO 
„ 12,94,50.000 
* 11,13,00,000 


One result of the most populous of these 
five provinces getting the smallest amount 
for its^expenses is the chronic starvation of 
its “nation-building” departments. Take 
education, for exampla In 1924-25, the 
latest year for which figures are available, 
the expenditure on education from different 
sources was as follows : — 


Province 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

U. P. 

Punjab 


From Govt Funds. 
1,71,38,548 
1,84,47,165 
1,33,82.962 
1,72,28,490 
1,18,34.364 


From Fees 
84,82,991 
60,13,969 
1,46. 36,126 
42,14534 
52.S7.444 


Bengal gets from the Government only a 
little more than the Punjab (of which the 
population is less than half that of Bengal) and 
less than each of the other major provinces. 
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Note also that Bengal is the only province 
which pays for its education more m fees 
than it receives from tho Government 

than 


stand the niggardly treatment received by 
her , but her contributions are not insigni- 
ficant as the following statement for 1924 25, 
compiled from the Statistical Abstract will 


any other major province, 

Sources Madras 

one could under 
Bombay 

show — 

Bencral 

D P 

Punjab 

Jate 

0 

0 

3 7o G3 9°0 

0 

0 

Income tax 

1 31,06,363 

40377094 

0 54,73933 

78870S9 

606710’ 

Salt 

18991727 

1 73 33 902 

2 3o 90 897 

7000000* 

3000000* 

Land 

6 150a 867 

5 16 5° 815 

3 10 73 oS7 

67103534 

35363120 

Fxcise 

49059071 

24151274 

41509132 

21oo34l3 

132 29793 

1 19 47 490 

Stamps 

17806 431 

336 67 7o7 

17 1 40 031 

1 16 Cl 337 

iorest 

5o73 7GL 

7307964 

247o^29 

69219S7 

37 27 312 

Cotton 

9037G4 

187 03 383 

2 62 518 

68S5oS 

19263 

Total 

17,33 41 S’O 

19 4690774 

205661.534 

1202 7o 99 L 

71790669 

J miration 

28'\54234 

12851915 

23613 

13193 834 

686 16 4°S 

Gramt Total 

20 15 96 063 

20 75426S9 

205399197 

133469835 

14,04,07097 


I have not been able to find out from 
the Statistical Abstract revenues from other 
heads shown separately province by province 
Bnt I hope the table I have compiled will 
indicate roughly the position of the provinces 
as revenue bnnger> 

Irrigation 


Under the heading Unproductive Irrigation 
Worts I find the following — 

Province Mam Canals and Branches Distributors 


Madras 

751 

705 

Bombay 

1,898 

1 106 

Bengal 

09 

254 

U P 

428 

1362 

Pamab 

160 

152 
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fiaid that, on account ol tho Permanent 
■Settlement of the land revenue in Bengal, it 
'rays less proportionately than other provinces 
and consequently gets less. But in tho form 
of other taxes, it pays more. Why is that 
fact not taken into consideration ? Moreover, 
■neither the Government of Bengal nor tho 
people of Bpngal are responsible for the 
Permanent Settlement. It was the Govern- 
ment of India which was responsible for the 
Permanent Settlement It is an admitted 
fact that it was advocated and made because 
it was understood that it would place the 
•finances of the Government on a more stable 
■basis. The parties to it, who have benefited 
thereby, were the Government of India and 
the revenae farmers or landowners called 
Zemindars. The generality of the people of 
Beagal were not responsible for it and have 
not reaped the main advantage from it. 
If they have at all been benefited by it 
■Directly or indirectly, most of them live by 
sgricnltnre. and have to pay in the shape of 
legal, non-legal and illegal demands not less 
than tbeir fellows in the other provinces. If 
the Permanent Settlement has been a mistake, 
•it would be neither honest nor honorable 
■for the Government of India to indirectly 
■compel either tho Government or the 
people of Bengal to raise an outcry 
against it by starving them. It is the 
Oovernment of India which ought to find 
Iho proper remedy. It is not my purpose 
to pronounce any opinion upon or discnss 
■the pros and cons of the Permanent Settle- 
ment. What I want to show is that, whether 
"it remains ot goes, Bengal is entitled to feet 
at least as much money for its expenses 
as any other province. 

Jute Export Duty 

Jost as land revenne has been rightly 
and logically resigned to tho province?, so 
■ought the jnte export duty, as it is derived 
■from what grows on the soil. I have never 
■been able to understand on what just 
grounds Bengal has been robbed of the jnte 
■export doty. It has been argued ihatthe jute 
export duty is not paid by the people of Bengal, 
but by the foreign purchasers of jute This 
•is not axiomatic. For, as pointed out by 
Mr. K. C Neogy in tho Legislative Assembly 
-on the 10th of March this year, in the 
opinion o! the Fiscal Commission, page 100 
-of their Report, "some portion, if not the 
tckolc, of an export duty falls on the home 
; producer The same gentleman pointed out 
24-8 


in the same place and on the same day, th 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee observed in 
paragraph 150 of their Report:— 

"In spite of the monopolistic character of the 
product, theTO exists a possibility that, in certain 
conditions of tho trade, a portion of tho export 
duty may fall on the producer.” 


Even The Statesman writes thus in its 
issue of July 21 last : — 

The members of the Bengal National Chamber 
asked that the proceeds of the jute export duty 
should be handed over to Bengal, for its local 
purposes. Sir Basil is reported to have said that, 
while he is not personally in favour of maintaining 
the duty, if it is maintained the proceeds must go 
to the Central Government as the duty “is paid 
not by the "producers but by the consumers.” 
There Sir Basil Blackett runs counter to what wo 
had supposed to be the least controverted doctrine 
in economics— tL»t the ultimate incidence of an 
export duty was always upon the producer. It 
may be that jute being a monopoly of Bengal the 
Finance Member believes that the foreign buyer 
will always have to pay the Bengal price plus 
the duty, but if that be the argument it is legiti- 
mate to say that the Bengal price is kept lower 
than it would otherwise be bv the effect of the 
duty. There is a limit beyond which tho foreign 
purchaser will not bay. If he is willing to pay 
a sovereign for a particular parcel of jute and 
bo more and the seller mast sell, then 
the seller pays the duty and receives the 
sovereign. The bum would still be willing 
to pay a sovereign for tho goods were there no 
doty included in the price- The purpose of an 
export duty is to keep goods in a country, jost 
a-s the purpose of an. export bounty is to send 
them out The effect is to lower prices in the 
home market practically by the amount of the 
duty, and it is the producer who gets the lower 
price. Obviously jf tho foreign purchaser will only 
pay a sovereign with the duty included and could 
still afford to pay a sovereign if the duty did not 
exist, the home purchaser, it he wished to get the 
goods, would have to pay a sovereign for them 
whereas. he now obtains them for an amount below 
a sovereign equal to the duty which would have 
to be paid upon export. 

So Bengal is entitled to at least part of 
the proceeds of the jote export duty. But 
assuming that the producer does not pay 
any part of the duty, according to what 
principle of justice or equity, except the 
hero s right of might, does the Government 
of India lay hold of tho entire proceeds ? 
It is in Bengal that the thing is produced 
It is the Bengal Oovernment which does 
something, however little it may be, for the 
improvement of the cultivation of jute. It is 
the people of Bengal who toil to produce 
the raw jnte. It i 9 they who suffer from the 
contaminated water and the malodours resnlt- 
rog from the steeping of jute. It is they 
who suffer from tho pollution of the river 
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•waters by the septic tanks of the jute mills 
It i« the public health department of Bangal 
which does something, however little for 
counteracting the injurious effects of the 
production of raw and manufactured jute 
The Government of India simply looks on 
from its serene heights all the while, and it 
is only when the proceeds of the export duty 
are collected that it swoops down and carries 
off the booty in its mighty talons The 
Meston Award, which has legalised this 
plunder, is absolutely lmqaitous Bengal 
ought to haie the whole of the jute export 
duty According to Mr K 0 Neogy, up to 
the 3lst March, 1927, the Government of 
India have, by means of this tax, netted at 
least 34 crores of rupees, starving all the 
“nation building” departments of Bengal 

Income Tax 

The grounds on which, it is said, Bombay 
and Bengal are deprived of the proceeds of 
the income tax require to be examined 

It has been argued that as the whole of 
the income tax revenue collected in Bombay 
and Bengal is not Teally paid by their inba 
bitants, they have no claim to it Perhaps 
it is meant that the purchasers in other pro- 
vinces of the things made or imported by 
manufacturers or importers in Bombay and 
Bengal pay part of the income tax collected 
in these two provinces , for these manufac 
turers and importers include the income tax 
in fixing prices Assuming the cogency of 
this argument at least the portton of this 
revenue which is paid by private individuals 
out of their incomes in Bombay and Bengal, 


can certainly ba claimad by Bombay and 
Bengal And as for the portion of this tar 
paid by manufacturers and importers, surely 
the provinces which are able to give them a 
local habitation and opportunities of enter- 
prise owing to their geographical and other 
advantages, ought to be entitled to what they 
pay as income tax. Great Britain is mainly 
a manufacturing country, and its manufac- 
tures are for the moat part sold in various 
foreign lands, including India In fixing 
prices British manufacturers take into consi- 
deration the income tax they would have t<£ 
pay Therefore, in reality, it is the foreign 
purchasers of British goods who pay most 
of the British income tax But does thd 
British Treasury for that reason send to the 
public treasuries of the ^u/qbasiDg counties# 
the bulk or any portion of r the British in- 
come tax collections? If that were dock, we 
Indians should be very glad indeed to have>- 
our share' 


Conclusion 

For all these reasons I have no hesita- 
tion m coming to the conclusion that Bengal 
should be given as much money as Madras 
or a9 Bombay, which has le** than half of 
Us population I do not in the least sug- 
gest that Madras or Bombay or any other 
province should be robbed to do justice to 
Bengal Nothing of the kind Tnere is- 
ample room for economy m the spending 
departments oE the Government of India Let 
there be retrenchment there and all will be- 


KEOENT HINDI LITERA.TURE 

Br ILA CHANDRA JOSHI 


S ELF-PRESERVATION is the first law of 
nature and self deception is the foremost 
law of the spirit of nationalism as it is 
in roost countries. A typical nationalist 
deceives himself by believing that everything 
that belongs to his nation Is excellent. Even 
if bo feels m the innermost depths of his 
heart that his nation is inferior in many 


”* pe , cL ? to a Eteat many nations of the 
«k h ® spare ? ®° Pams m throwing dnst 

and P8 ° P,e ° [ ° ther “»*'■>■>* 

and tries his bast to prove to them that his 

°*“° n lS J* r superior to theirs in matters 
oE&tt, culture philosophy and everything else 
I'ti “I* of nationalism 13, 

bayoad doubt, the cult of hUret It hiJ 



RECENT HINDI LITERATURE 


1SI 


never been and will never bo the colt of 
truth. This venomous spirit is purely a 
•product of the West and our political leaders 
•hare now begun to confess that the dream 
-of the “political salvation” of India can only 
•be realized if ire can folly assimilate this 
western spirit. 

Owing to this very spirit of nationalism 
*(or, in this case, may we call it provincialism 
•which is the twin brother of nationalism ?) 
•the critics and writers of Hindi literature 
'have been deceving themselves, for sometime 
■past, by believing that modern Hindi Iitera- 
•ture is in no way inferior to any other 
'literature of India, if not of tho whole world. 
This self-deceptive, envious, and suicidal 
belief is so strongly current throughout the 
Bindi reading public, that if anybody, shocked 
at this crude and Daive exaggeration, ventures 
to disprove the fact, he is supposed to be 
a. heretic, & kafir, a traitor to the cause of 
his mother tongue. Oaths and abuses are 
hurled upon him from all sides and he is 
•left terror-stricken like a man standing 

■amidst a foriohs and enraged mob. 

Now, let us look facts sqaarely in the 
face and try to judge the merits and demerits 
of recent Hindi literature without any pre- 
judice or ill-will. Premashram is supposed 
to be the best work ol fiction in our literature. 
Thi3 very work of fiction has made our men 
of letters (1 am speaking as a member of tbe 
Hindi-readiog public) realize for the first time 
the greatness of our literature. The author 
of this novel has exercised such a great 
influence upon tbe Hindi-reading public that 
he is supposed to be the "master novelist” 
of our age. Now let us see wbat arc tho 
merits of this master-piece that led the public 
to speak highly of it in Taptirrons outbursts. 
Our leading literary critics who guide tbo 
public in the matter of artistic tastes are 
unanimous in their statement that one great 
cause that accounts for the greatness and. 
popularity of this work of fiction is Ibis that 
the true spirit of nationalism pervades the 
whole work. To judge art according to -this 
standard is to strangle the very spirit of 
truth. It is to bring down art to such a low 
level as is beyond comprehension. The one 
and sole aim of ait is to make man acquain- 
ted with tho greatest ideals of humanity by 
analysing tho mysteries of tbe human soul. 
One 'great problem” which tbo author of 
Premashram had attempted to sieve, when 
be began to write the book, was quite an 
ephemeral one. It was the problem of 


council-entry.' Tbe book was published be'foro 
the Swarajists sought to enter the councils. 
Now that the problem has been solved some- 
how or other, in one sense the utility of this 
novel has been lost. Bat a few more problems 
have been tackled in this “masterpiece”, the 
most important of them being the problem 
of Zemindari or landlordism. The author has 
shown how the Zemindars or landlords of 
our country oppress their miserable tenants, 
and he has tried to draw the sympathy of 
the. public towards the poor victims. He has 
doubtless succeeded in his attempt But 
what we want to say is this that from the 
ariistic standpoint this “masterpiece” of fiction 
is an utter failure. 

All the greatest artists of the world have 
always tried to solve the problems of 
humanity in their works. They havo written 
for all countries and for all ages. They 
have condemned all those writers who havo 
tried to “nationalize” their wotks. Remain 
Holland, the great French writer, says in his 
Theatre du pettplc, "If we would create strong 
souls, let us nourish them with the strength 
at the whole world, for, the nation alone is 
not enough.” Schiller, tho great German 
dramatist, used to say, “I write as a citizen 
of the world. Early in my life I exchanged 
my fatherland lor humanity.” Goethe, tho 
greatest German poet, said almost a hundred 
years ago, "National literature means very 
little to-day world literature is at hand ana 
each one must labour to make it an accomp- 
lished fact” Ho also said somewhere, “It is 
evident, and has been for a long time, that 
tbe greatest geniuses of all nations havo kept 
all of humanity before their eyes. You 
will invariably perceive this general idea 
standing out abovo national ideas and tho 
peculiarities of the writer. The most beauti- 
ful works are those that belong 'to all man- 
kind.” This be said at a time when speaking 
anything against national belief was supposed 
to be blasphemy, almost a crime. But our 
critics and men of letters do not want to 
seo the truth and they have shut their eyes 
to the light ♦ Popularity, and not truth, is 
tbeir sole criterion. "We would have let 
them remain undisturbed in their paradise. 
But they bavo corrupted and vitiated tbo 
taste of tho public and ■ have made its 
aesthetic sense and faculty of appreciating 
art qnife blunt It is quite a deplorable 
state of things, no doubt The critics of tho 
Hindi world of letters have led tho public to 
believe lhat the works of Tagore, tho enlight- 
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end and serene poet o£ love and joy 
and of Gorki the master of sorrow 
and of pathos are nothing but a means 
of political or social propaganda One 
wonders what these most venerable writers 
would have thought had they been mformed 
of this charge brought against them The 
pnhlic has been misled by the false criticisms 
of these critics and takes every word spoken 
by them to be true 

Mr Premchand the author of Prema 
shram has latelv written another big novel 
entitled Eangabhumi or The Stage Accord 
mg to Shakespeare the whole of the world is 
n stage in which scenes of love fear hope 
pity and other tender emotions of man are 
seen day and night Bat in this Stage of 
onr master writer horrible scenes of political 
and social trifling* petty nonsensical ‘natron 
nl sentiments have been displayed Only 
the bright illumination of its enthusiastic 
style has dazzled the eyes of tl e spectators 
The short stones written by Mr Prera 
cband are counted among the best stones 
in Indian Literature if not in the literature of 
the world by our literary men I have read 
not more than two volumes of his short 
stones This I must confess But the stones 
contained in these volomes are coanted 
among the best he has written In one of 
theso stones he has endeavoured to show 
that tho boofire of foreign clothes is unobjec 
tion^ble on both ethical and political grounds 
In another he has shown that it is very 
dangerous to bo ensnaied by the lores and 
wiles of a harlot, or a woman of a loose 
character In yet another he has tried to 
prove that God punishes those men who rob 
other peoplo of their money or property by 
treacherous means Tho subjects of almost 
nil the stones aro as trifling and common 
place as these And despite all this he is 
supposed without any scruple or hesitation 
to be the worthiest rival of the masters of 
tho art of story writing' A certain publisher 
of Mr Premchand actually published the 
false statement in tho preface to one of his 
books that Mr Sarat C! andra CbatteGee the 
Bengali novelist, thought the stones of Mr 
Premchand in no nay inferior to those of 
Dr Tagore Onr literary men weTO of coarse 
much Haltered by this statement, and it was 
made much ol in tho periodicals When 
1 owever this was brongl t to tho notice of 
Mr Chatterjee he contradicted it vehemently 
and felt ill at ca«e Snch is the condition 
of the curtcnt Hindi literature The young 


wtitets are great admirers and staunch 
devotees of Mr Premchand All of theta 
follow in his footsteps If any one manages, 
somehow or other to get out of that beaten 
tract he is swayed by dilettantism 

As with fiction so with poetry The- 
poets are guided by soma trifling and petty 
conventions and nobody ventures to transcend 
the limits of conventionalism Pnyapraiasa 
written by 3Ir Ayodbya Singh Upadhyaya 
is supposed to be the greatest poem in the 
Hindi literature of the present day Some- 
set phrases hackneyed similes and metaphors 
and conventional expressions borrowed from 
some old Sanskrit books of verses are heaped 
up id this poem Nothing vital original and 
substantial can be found in it BhaiatBha 
rati another great poetical work of another 
great poet is nothing bat a narration oi 
facts In it the author has described the past 
glory of India m a chronological order and 
has deplored m a melodramatic way her pre- 
sent downfall The poems of young poets- 
that appear occasionally in monthly magazines 
and weekly papers are eithet national IQ 
spirit or full of dilettantism 

There are many small circles in the- 
Hindi world of letters of the dav and each 
circle has its own foolish conventions m 
matters of art There was a time in Russia 
when there an editor of a certain magazine 
refused to publish the remaining one-third of 
Tolstoi s greatest work of art Anna Karenina 
after having published two-thirds of it serially 
in 1 is magazine Tbo reason of this sudden 
surprising refusal was that tho editor differed 
from the author “on tho Serbian question * 
which was bemgdiscuascd in tho political circles 
of Russia at that time Tolstoi who uas 
struck with amazement by the attitude of the- 
editor published the remaining part of his 
masterpieco in a separate pamphlet Such exact 
ly is the case with the Hindi literary circles of 
to day Thero also the editor of a certain 
journal will not publish your article no 
matter however excellently it is written if 
ho differs from you on that accursed 'Serbian 
question Darkness reigns there supreme 
Nobody wants to see tho light and overy 
literati man desires to live in a fool* 
paradise Every writer is actuated by the 
solo motive of money making and popularity 
The Hindi reading public is stilling under 
tho pressure of a despotism of the most 
funous type— literary tsarism — that ever pre- 
vailed in tho realm of literature The voico 
of truth is being mercilessly smothered*. 
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Nothing short of a great revolution will 
bring this tsarism to its senses, .all men of 
genius are centrifugal in temperament The? 
shatter the walls of petty conventions 
of their nations to pieces and always trans- 
cend the conventional ideas without cariog 
about the farions howling of the mob. Sach 
a real genius— a Napoleon, is wanted who 
will revolutionise the whole of the Hindi 
world of letters from one extremity to the 
other. We are acquainted with four great 
literary * revolutionists of modern times. These 
are : Goethe, Tolstoi, Remain Rollaud and 
Tagore. These great revolutionaries have 
throughout their lives combated falsehood 
and they were victorious in the long run. In 
their love of truth they never cared about' 


other people’s opinion. They never sought 
popularity ; they always sought truth. In 
the preface to his world-famous revolutionary 
writing Au-dessns delaMellee, Romain Rolland 
writes, “Ala tache est de dire ce que je 
crois juste et huraain. Que cela plaise on 
que cela irrite, cela ne me regarde plus.” 
That is : “My task is to say what I believe 
to be just and humane. Whom it pleases 
and whom it grieves, that has nothing to do 
with me.” Yes, we want such a brave- 
hearted man in our midst. We want a 
Romain Rolland, — a Jean Christophe. We are 
indoubt whether the spirit of Jean Christophe 
will ever be roused in our hearts and the 
present tsarism will ever be overthrown. Yet 
let us hope for the best 


BLIND 

B> SAROJINI XAlDft 

I 

I pray you keep my eyes 

Till I return one day to Paradise 

Bereaved of you. Beloved, I am blind, 

A broken petal drifting iu the wind, 

A sightless song-bird with a wounded wing. 
Forlornly wandering. 

II , 

0 Love, how shall T know 

If Spring has kindled the high, limpid snow 
Into rich crucibles of amethyst. 

Or in far meadows lulled in silver-mist 
Wild poppies waken to the tender rune 
Of the frail, pearl-blue moon ? 

III 

1 shall not see alas '. 

Snmptuous and swift life’s bridal pageants pass. 
Or radiant martyr-youth serenely ride 
In death’s gay cohorts mailed in dazzling pride j 
Watch mystic hordes assail like pilgrim seas 
Time’s ageless sanctuaries. 

IT 

No lambent rays retrieve 

The brooding dark in which I grope and grieve. 

Banished, remote from the consoling grace. 

The wise, compassionate radiance of your face. — 
When will yon call me back to Paradise, 

Love, to redeem my eyes ? 



COMMON ELECTORATES 

By C RAJA.GOPALA.GHARI 


T HE agreement over the common elec- 
torate proposal is a great achievement, 
which alone may suffice to give lustre 
to Mr Srinivasa Iyengar’s regime as Congress 
President Reactionaries and persons in- 
terested in keeping up the atmosphere of 
communal discord may still oppose the pro- 
posal Whatever may b© the result, that 
such a proposal has been influentially sup- 
ported is one ol the most note worthy 
triumphs of good sense in recent times 
"There is nothing so effective as a long rope 
for people to learn lessons The wisdom 
of the exclusmsts has been given a fall 
trial and found by all to be most damaging 
in result That way lies no hope for the 
nation or any community lor that matter 
■Voluntary forms of untouchability are no 
better than that enforced variety which is 
known as a blot on Hinduism Untoncb- 
ability is an evil not only when it is a social 
bat between high and low caste, but also 
when it takes the shape of a political bar 
between two components of a population 
that must live together for good or evil 
Though not imposed by ancient custom, but 
invented by modern politicians the system 
of separate electorates is a form of untoucb- 
ability Untouchability is bad socially , so 
also is it bad politically In both cases both 
sides suffer 

From exclusive and separate electorates 
to a joint electoral roll is a great advance 
There may not be inter communal confidence 
enough yet for men to give up the divisional 
idea altogether and to accept complete identi- 
fication with other communities An easy 
path-way to personal position and power 
which communal exclnsivism opens out to 
fortunate members of a minority community 
is vet too much of a temptation for indivi- 
dual ambition to resist m the larger interest 
of national growth But any step in advance 
is in itself to be welcomed We must wait 
patiently, for all tho lessons to be learnt The 
full course of affliction must be gone through 
for truth and good sen'© to tnumph 
completely Wisdom learnt that way is 
"burned into us and will bo permanent 
Let u% then, not be impatient When 


men get really to govern themselves through 
their representatives, when our democratic 
institutions aTe not as now mere clubs of tho 
pushful, but real institutions responsible for 
the happiness and misery distributed among 
the people, the latter, j e, the governed, will 
see that there is no particular advantage in 
having men of this or that persuasion to 
manage their affairs They will then see that 
it is more important to put good and able 
men m charge and that a man of one’s own 
caste or faith, if bad or foolish, does terrible 
injury, not to be compensated for by the 
consciousness that a member of one’s own 
faith or caste is enjoying power 

Even if seats are still reserved for parti- 
cular communities, there are distinct advan- 
tages in a joint electoral roll Candidates, 
both Mussalman and Hindu, will come for- 
ward whose conduct has obtained the appro- 
bation of Mussalmans as well as Hindus, 
Those who have set the one against the other 
community must lose the votes of the one 
or the other, and cannot hope to win the 
majority of votes in a joint electorate... It 
will gradually bring men to see that the 
path to political position and power lies 
through broad minded and non sectarian acti- 
vities and true service, and not by playing 
to communal passions aud prejudices Every 
aspiring public worker will see that narrow 
interpretations of patriotism serve to diminish 
one’s opportunities for being chosen to render 
public service 

It may be thought that even it we have 
joint electorate*, men will go on working up 
communal prejudices and appealing to voters 
on the basis of caste or religion, privately, 
if not publicly This cannot long continue, 
for anythmg done on a large scale cannot 
but get known and bring its consequences 
with it Some may try to secure the votes 
of a solid mass of voter* by appealing to 
communal patriotism and may thus success- 
fully defeat rival candidates working on 
more difficult and non sectarian lines This 
may be so as long as_ there is a paucity of 
candidates But as time goes on, the natural 
result of opportunities afforded will be that a 
number of candidates will come forward 
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from thfe sams community, and they will 
perceive that in the competition among them- 
selves he who by his non-clannishness secures 
votes from the electorates of both communi- 
ties, has an advantage over one who plays 
to religious or sectarian prejudice- This will 
tend certainly in course of time to lead the 
activities of public men in the right direc- 
tion. Let us therefore hope that all men of 


far-sighted patriotism will support the princi- 
ple of communal electorates. Ibis is not 
merely a phase of the working of the present 
Montford reforms or a question only for the 
Royal Commission for the revision of the 
Reforms but is a substantive principle affect- 
ing the permanent fate of India. It is a step 
towards Swaraj. 


TRUTH ABOUT THE POSITION OF THE HINDUS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

Bt MARY K. DAS 


•\ttHEN I wrote the article on Truth About 
Vy the Position of the Hindus in U. S. A. 

published in the April issue of the 
Modem Renew (Calcutta), through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Kamananda Chatterjee, the famous 
Pandit case had not been decided by the 
United States Supreme Court. Since then 
Mr. S. G. Pandit, Attomey-at-Law of Los 
Angeles, California, has won his case before 
the U. S Supreme Court. Mr.Pandit’s victory 
has established a precedent in favour of 
those Hind os against whom cases for can- 
cellation of naturalization were pending 
before various U. S. Courts. However, so 
far nothing has happened to change any of 
the conclusions expressed in my former 
article on the subject 

Many misinformed Americans as well as 
Hindus think and write in newspapers in 
America and India that the 6J Hindus who 
were naturalized are now restored to their 
former American citizenship as an outcome 
of the Pandit case. 

la a letter from the U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C, May 20th 1927, 
Hon. Raymond C. Crist„ Commissioner of 
Naturalization, gives information, which is 
entirely different from the general impression 
on the subject. The Government of the 
United States, according to the Department 
of Labor, is not anxious to keep its faith 
with «(£ the Hindus who were duly 
naturalized. The Department of Labor does not 
recommend, so far as we cau judge, the 
restoration of citizenship of all the Hindas 
who were duly naturalized, but it recommends 


that the cases should be withdrawn only 
against those whose cases are still pending. 
Of the 69 Hindus, duly naturalized, in 45 
cases, through the efforts of the Department 
of Labor and the Department of Justice, 
naturalizations have been cancelled. These 
forty-five persons are rendered stateless, 
because the United States Government saw- 
fit not to keep faith The letter reads as- 
follows . — 


“Mr. Walter N. Nelson 
Attorney and Counsellor 
1439 Dune Bank Bldg. 
Detroit, Michigan 


“Dear Sir : 

Answering your letter of May 7. you are 
advised that recently the Attorney General, in 
accordance with this department’s recommendation, 
authorized the respective United States Attorneys 
to discontinue suits to cancel the naturalization of 
certain Hindus, which has the status of pending 
cases. This probably .13 the subject-matter to 
which the press report in question had reference 


Raymond C. Crist 
Commissioner of Naturalization.’' 


The position of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, regarding the status of the 
Hindus ia the United States, as to their 
right to become citizens and also if the 69- 
Hindus who were once naturalized by the 
U. S. Courts (fourteen U. S. District Courts) 
are citizens or not, has been further explained 
in the following letter of the Action 
Secretary of Labor. Hon, Mr. White, addressed 
to Senator Royal S. Copeland of the United 
States Senate. The letter reads as follows : — 
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Department of Labor 
Office of the Secretray 
Washington 


265-c-4i5063 
May 21, 1927 


Hon Roval S Copeland 
United States S°nate 
Washington, D C 
'My dear Senator 

This is to acknowledge receipt of communication 
of jlr W W Blakely of Dexter, Michigan 
dated the 8th instant requesting information 
concerning the naturalization status of Hindus 
-which your secretary Mr Chestey Jnrney left at 
the Bureau of Naturalization on the 10th instant 
for Mr Blakely a information the Commissioner 
of Naturalization informs me that recently the 
Attorney General m accordance with this depart- 
ment's recommendation authorized the respective 
United States Attorneys to discontinue suits which 
had been instituted to cancel naturalization of 
certain Hindus and which had the status of 
pending cases This probably is the subject-matter 
of the press report to which Mr T D Sharman 
called Mr Blakelv's attention The action taken 
hy the Attorney General has no bearing upon the 
cases of those Hindos whose naturalizations have 
already been cancelled The decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of U S 
Y Thind 261 U S 204 that Htndas are 
ineligible racially for naturalization is in no wise 
affected by the Attorney General s action The 
recommendation of this department to the Attornev- 
* General was submitted m letters dated March 25 
and Apnl 2 1J27 

1 take great pleasure in retarding Mr Blakely’s 
letter herewith 

Cordially vonrs 

Robe Carl White 

Acting Secretary 
From Hon Mr White’s statement, it is 
clear to us that, the U S Department of 
Labor wanted that 09 Hindus who were 
duly naturalized should be deprived of their 
citizenship and according to the wishes 
of the said department, the U S Attorney 
General— representing the Department of 
Jo dice — started soits to cancel their 

American citizenship fn 45 eaies natural- 
ization certificates were cancelled by U S 
(lower) courts , and these Htndas did not 
hare sufficient means and influence to fight 
their cases up to the Supreme Court of the 


United States These 45 Hindus had been 
duty naturalized as others against whom 
cases for cancellation of citizenship were 
pending However, they have been deprived 
of their American citizenship and rendered 
‘stateless”, because the United States Govern- 
ment has failed to keep faith with these 
Hindus and have perseented them and the 
rest of the 69, by starting t>uits to cancel 
their naturalization None should forget 
that this was done in accordance with the 
recent settled policy of the United States, 
that no Asiatic should be a citizen of the 
United States Secondly, Hon Mr White 
makes it clear that the U S Supreme 
Court’s decision that “ Hindus are ineligible 
racially for wafuraltxafion” remains un- 
affected So in future, unless the situation 
changes no Hindu can become a citizen of 
the United States, and it is because be is ^an 
Asiatic, «» other words, n ractally ineligible" 
First of all, the people of India should 
take into consideration what can be done to 
restore these 4 r i stateless Hindus to their 
nghtfnl position of American citizens We 
thought that, through proper legislation by 
the U S Congress, this injustice could be 
remedied Last year, ray husband and I, at 
considerable personal sacnfice and expense, 
tried this method but we failed It may be 
that, further efforts, directed towards the 
same purpose, will fail again In that case 
what should be done by the people of India 
and the Indian Government ? Lastly, what 
are the Indian people going to do to remove 
the existing discriminatory legislations against 
them in various parts of the world — within 
the British Empire and the United States of 
America, Panama etc. — ? Tho Indian people 
cannot expect to seenro help from other 
quarters, unless they are willing to do their 
sharp in the fight to retain their rights as 
human beings and effectively oppose racial 
discriminations of all forms 
Munich, Germany 
June 18 1927 


“WHY DO I SIGH" 

Why do I Sigh 

When there is so much splendour in tho sky? 

Why do I grieve 

When there is so much sweetness in the eve? 

Why do I weep 

When jewelled stars adorn the voiceless deep? 

V hy do I cast 

A mournful shadow on the ancient vast 


Of this great world 

With multitudinous serene unfurled 9 

Is it becanso 

Beauty is prisoned iu relentless laws, 

And I and stars 

Gaze at each other through dividing bars 9 


H Ciiattoi min.*- 
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n Chasdra By M Sitarama Jiao 

ha L T Pp , 2 prtce 7 as 
Biography of Rama of Ayodhya 

E te TI0N f 1 Bj Shamsul 

a § ead o t 2 a , s % r Government Training 
ochool Ajmer Pp 39 {Price not knoum) 

* co^fains a short lif g and a lucid analysis 
of the educational theory of Rousseau 7 

Tm Mediator aed other Theosophicai Essays 

ol teSo^cSS^ 0 ' 11,6 T.co.nes.dent 

rSn™/ Foras A Symbols nr Srcmssi 
Price 8 as ° mm Sher Sm ° Lahore P P M 
Contains views of some Sikh thinkers 

Rot By Mamlal C 
uadi ^ st I l omt Baj/'Ot Katkia 

idSk) ** Ul,+m Pnce Bs 2 (Board, Bs 3 

ao T ™o^.;^iX?.U bo ft. a SiP ”," h 

Wrs && 

mcdan training and bias (p 53) mg t0 “ 5S ^ a ' 10 * 

pf7s7'“"“B' ‘u 

Paliiatola Lane Calcutta G'h x 4 P 92 Prtce 
2^0 short paragraphs Good thoughts. 

Maue 3 Chandra Gnosu 

P/ J.V. 1 !. ? ^ NO if ?r r P oto ' f ' of Siam ft, j\. n f 
J l ninnuranath Bone \T A rx,i» » PJ . atoj 
niwb Saiubll Hoc I D, : m LciSl’ d l ' J 

•"'v-'m {■'« «» 

Ml olars into the history an(l° htiSJF,?.. 0 * European 
bum v Inch was oni ui imiJiw ir° 5 ® n oient 
nod which is at Vr^nt n n tMt i IllDd ? Colony 
Jjnd lhist rower of ‘ Ascl* ’j), ° n S n »^£J]r nd ? nt 
Hatrchi io his learned rref-ifoiT.iP i lc, J an(lra 
chanvterot Indo-thi ^nint u ,^ s ^L a , l “, cd thc 
to male Siam whit it is trvdav ]*™r cl \ x ' ont 
tie narrow compass of 170^.,ii or . BoKe l , ia ? Ia 
•riving us a clear nmt iVt™ 1 ?'” succeeded in 
llirdu civilisation m tho^Men?? 1 1 C i , ! lre of ‘he 
rvlBionecd lit ratnre he S"i^ 1,c ', Tne 
luents a l roll I seal ins Utulions M ^'-P 31 . n l 0DU 
lavo Iceo (Je-atUd ,n n wav iwf ,cnt *»•«« 
mm the interest cf ihe 10,^1“ i 1 ,’ E V ro to 
\ 'story of Greater Inda ffl ,V.’i bl,c ia 'he 

rerommenl th» took to >.u 1 ^ “ 10 *<»*• A\o 

culture l iston M jQTCre cf Hindu 
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ImuA akd China Bt Dr Probodh Chandra 
Bulletin n L ^> D LlTT (Pdria) Greater India 

Jjj. ,th' 3 monograph Dr Bagcht has given a 
roUtf/T 7 P ar ? a i ary of the extensive cultural 
relations of India and China Dr Bagcbi had the 
w 0 Ue °?£ or A um A y spying the original Chinese 
Kvi^LitPt “ re tJ ? re uch Sinologists like Prof 
nnc^t 5 n evi Rr °f. Pelliot and others Conse- 
TtnrMtlTc bl3 ,P r T es | n tation of the propagation of 
Buddhism and Indian culture in the Jar East 
of tho u critical and exhaustive analysis 

firef v Chinese sources which he is the 

rl,rU nd c ,a “i t0 hand,e He hrmgs out with a rare 
?™ y ™ conviction how the cultural colla 
p°P a h°n of India and China was an event of 
?^ y i, f 1I l 1 ? or, l? ce T , m tho history of Asia 
of 6 )!?/* 6 t? Dr Ba £chi for reminding us 

eL™!*® h L st ° n ?,. trutb und strongly re- 
commend the look to the public 

h-DtAN Culture in Java and Sumatra T>l 
if'' ^janraj Chatlerjee D Litt (Punjab) PhD 
(London) Greater India Society Bidletm no 3 

Hindn ^nhrrif 8 h ? 3 E P ecia hsed m the histoiy of 
Indonesia Hfr,,^l°s 1Satlou ln L Indo-China and 
of the hnfo^nf Tk h iT re A mnc , h nee ded summary 
Sumatral 3 which Hlnda p onies of Java and 
on acS’unt’ riMhiy. 0 } gno F ed , hy Indian scholars 
language in f ■lwwK mil!arity w ‘th the Dutch 
wnUen Dr Ph!! ?Li h ? P^cipal studies are 
to us bv mvin.V,n , ee K 33 done a great service 

Ps b c p foU n ji„vv»ts4°^^ 

get much nleAtnri 1 „ a ludian readers would 
essay lhe P Ihfl?RHr, aad Vi 0 ? 1 by reading this 
to the Greater 11 Tn^ c° * ,had by ordering 

C. rc „fir U S| t oK; u S “ C ‘' ly S 0nte ’ 81 Urolir 


CIE 

Bsqr 


pubho of^BengaPihrou^h 10 ! 0 13 we U fenown ,0 t,ie 
the cause of higher^education "!, u °a !ficeDt , R,fts to 
lie is a leader of itwiS 0 ^ aa d social service 
His metucal mllii&on ^ A,ii!i rist ‘ a K n 
testimony to the Ew Ti a,,a , bear a striking 
ChnsUan is sensitive to nii th .°i. so, i l of an Ind,aa 
realisations of India T°n lbe , deeper spiritual 
profound smccnti anri a rf. Ver J ln0 wo ^ t* 10 
ramd 1 “d duectnoss of a religious 

Tho Light which is lightened 
The ey 0 ,s ope b n y ed h S^r, r 3 L,5ht 
The hfo which^is umhed 

The burying oTtlm’self' 0- 
T , . is Nirvana.” 

the aullior l Jhd^Tx 0 BC t^u o{ d^crent ages 

eimtoesia bejond dwnaMd cr«fe n ° f 8wmujI 
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“That which 33 the end 
of Saints, 

The supreme ecstasy of their 
hearts.—" 

Here he takes his Btand on the eternal and 
unshakable foundation of Peace and Harmony 
towards which Humanity is ever striving through 
centuries of trials and tribulations. We recommend 
the book to all serious students of spiritual 
progress. 

K. N. 


Jaina Jatakas. Eraa an English translation of 
Book I canto I of Hemachavdra’s Trishashti- 
s M-vKAruRCStivavnirn v translated by Pi of. 
Amulmcharan Vtdyabhusana and Revised and 
Edit'd mth notes and mlrductions By Prof 
Banarsi Das Jam, M. A. Published by the Punjab 
Sanskrit Book. Depot, Lahore Price Rs. 4 only. 

The Buddhist Jataka stories have now become 
well-known to the scholars through the efforts of 
Fansbol and Rhys Davids. But the Jama Jatakas 
have not yet gamed as much publicity. We, there- 
fore, welcome the Jaina Jatakas. published by the 
Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot of Lahore. The 
present work is a translation of the first canto of 
Book (Par van) I ot Hemachandra’s Trisahastisalaka- 
vurusacarilra. It contains the history of sixty-three 
heroes— both mythological and historical— of the 
Jatm religion. There is some difference between a 
Baddhist and a Jama Jataka. In a Buddhist Jataka, 
tho future Buddha is always represented in a 
benevolent character, but in a Jaina Jataka or 
Purvabhava, the life of the future Jma is often 
depicted in dark colour. In various sculptures, we 
get the representations of the Buddhist Jatakas, 
bat unfortunately no scutptnral representations of 
the Jama Jatakas have as yet been discovered. In 
an able introduction. Prof. Banarsi Das Jam 
discusses various topics relating to the test and 

B ves a short biographical sketch of the jMet 
emachandra. The book 13 an addition to the 
Jaina literature. One only wishes that the trans- 
lator would undertake the complete translation of 
tho Jama Jatakas and thus render them accessible 
to the general public. The book does credit to 
Moti Lai Banarsi Das, who are rendering good 
service by their Punjab Oriental Series of books. 

P. B. 


Arctic Swallows ; By Strami Sri Ananda 
Aenaiya Gaunsanlar. Published by the Brahmakul 
Gaurtsankar Math. Scandinavia. 


The Swaraiy,. Sri Ananda Acharya Qanrisankar. 
author of these imaginative swallow flights from the 
east to the west and back again, whoso sturdy 
figure on h : s horse Balkan both prefaces the verses 
and closes them, and to whom are strictly secured 
all rights, especially that ot translation,”, is today 
known mostly to anthologists. These aerial fancies 
from the land of the Midnight sun will, it may be 
hoped, contribute towards his popularity among 
the reading poblic. The Swanuu is prolific in 
imagination and the list of his works appended 
to tho .book at its close is impressive enough, 
vancd in topic and published from Norway and 
Sweden. Loudon and New York, dating from the 
Year 1913 till today. Tho long senes of errata 
is a little, disquieting, though But when we take 
courage in both hands and dip into it we may be 


of finds that will satisfy our sense of 

poetry. The author’s use of words like Saji, 
yuntuni. Goun-guni, Barsa etc., is . an attempt to 
impart a strange and exotic air to his performance, 
hut striking touches of originality are not wholly 
absent ; e g , speaking of Rameswar Setubandba, 
says the poet. 

“It is the bridge of love 'twixt me and Bharat 
ever expanding, as far and far I wander towards 
the northern pole” 

Again, a little girl smiling at swallows flying 
round her head, reminds him that “there is a 
thread of lovo between earth-goers and sky-goers.” 
"A forest of blossoming Kadamba” js likened to 
“happy life gazing at paradise in the beyond,” 
But it is difficult to find the chain which links 
or holds the quatrains together from end to end ; 
now he is speakmg of the all-soul, now of his 
mother’s prayer in his days of infancy. In one 
place, be praises the deer feeding the tiger for 
its act of “seif-offering”' (page 73). Writing on 
“metamorphosis,” “cataclysm,” "crematorinm,” onr 
“unintuited self,” ' the enercent many murored 
forth by the one absolute Me,” and the “bee- 
minted moment.” he could not be expected to 
keep his verses always to the level of poetry. 
There are many commonplace lines. 

“Winter rouses reflection and consolidates 
friendship” Marking the contrast in the Sone as 
at the source and at Deri, he muses— “why do 
things so gentle at birth become so violent in 
youth ?” Sentences like—. 

'Life 13 like an autumn cloud, speeding to what 
unknown sky ?” will hardly pass the purity teat- 

All thingi considered, the book is inviting 
because of its excellent and unconventional get-un 
(excluding the numerous errors in printing scattered 
throughout with a. generous hand) ; its eastern 
way of putting things, its occasional gleam of 
true poetic glow,— and the writer is a personality 
well calculated to arouse interest- 


An outline ok tub History of Sanskrit 
Literature: By Dr. T. Chaudhury, Mai , Ph.D , 
A. I. C. (Chakravarlly Chatter/ee <£- Co. Lid, 
.t ,G°" e S 6 , Square. Calcutta ). Priced at Rs. 1-8 
{Indian) and 3s. thl {Foreign) fourth edition. 

It is a book of about two hundred pages, and 
within this small compass the author has attempted 
to give a brief outline . of the typical phases of 
the history of Sanskrit Literature, dealing with 
the literature of the Yedic period and that of tho 
past— Vedic period technically callfid. th^ &u isteA 
penod, the mutual influence between India, the 
'lest and the East, the condition of the Society, 
manners and customs as can be generally gathered 
from the internal evidence of the literature. Dr. 
Chaudhury is under no delusion and points out 
{S 38 ?— o 7, -. Q ilph’le condition of the ancient 
Hl !l da .«. Soc L e iJ Tr J h,el \. becaa i? gradually obsolete 
with the preponderating influence of more and 
more caste— stagnation or was purposely ignored 
m ffie later Brahmamcal rimes”. He. has differed 
from \\ estern authors w some minor respects, 
not without reason. The author's criticism is fair 
? n( i25 mt j „ T ¥ 1, “Store of the book is pleasant 
to read and the book is nicely printed and its get- 
i .is .good. Although the. bewk is meant for 
a ct Indian Universities and Colleges, we 
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iljmk that the subjects under Chapter XV might 
bo moic generously treated 

O S 


Khandel ar. Law Printing Pres?, Poona City Pages 
340 Price Ps ihrec 


HINDI 


, Rraiis—RATfAKyi By Mr Tagannalh Das 
Dalnalar ,13 A Published! y the Oanga Puslafonala 
Office Luc! nou 16lh edition 1926 Pp AAA/J+ 
2 JO +46 Puce i?s 5 

We at once recognise this work as a landmark 
of litcrarv scholarship in modern Hindi The 
wtsai of Bmandas tire test writer of love po°ms 
in Hindi is hero edited perhaps for the first time 
with all the care labour and accuracy which it 
deserves Tho Bihan literature in Hindi is 
not insignificant as according to the Hindi - 
l\aiaratna no les3 than 25 writers have written 
on it both in prose and verse But this edition 
a\hich is the result of the author’s labour for over 
r i a .u 0nt 'J r ^ has supp'.cd the critical 
apparatus for the study of tho master Of the six 


That the knowlege of laws and regulations of 
the eonntry is indispensable to every resident, 
whether a citizen or a villager in these days is a 
truism which nobody will question The varied 
transactions, monetary and others as well as the 
frequent h3rassments to which peaceful citizens 
are subjected by the little gods armed with ad- 
ministrative powers makes it incumbent on every 
persons to have at lea9t a superficial knowledge of 
the laws avhich govern his worldly affairs Such 
knowledge can be easily gamed by a perusal of 
this book which gives m a small compass the 
gist of principal sections of over forty Act9 and 
Jaws such as tho Hindu Law Mabomedan Lav 
i, * ” Code Transfer of Property Act, Land 
He venue Code the Municipal Act the Police Act, 
®J C As a book o f ready reference, the value of 
the publication cannot be exaggerated 


,r.vVT * , A u * u , l “y master ui me Six 

Th5 , nMo.7 e i« * five are laid under contnbution 
, 9 r f f manuscript which is in the Durbar 
J2 ar l 1 0 ' Jaipur has been tackled for the first 
IhTwJEH? u,T b i r of dohas , rec °Ruised to be of 
rnSa i i 3713 i n u an appendix there is a list 
of 143 fMns which are attributed to the poet 
diro^«^i t0 ?iL B0 «i in L ' 3 explanation the editor 
nitre's with the other writers and gives his reasons 
We await with anxiety for the Introduction whfch 
I hc^^nrt 1 l0 , Polish m another volume 

of Pandas nnd Mirza Raja Jayashah 
commonly known as Maharaja Jaysingli which aro 
reproduced m colours, were brought from Jamm 
vhero Uie poet and Ins patron lived P 

This work forms the first volumo of a contem- 
ned senes on the old masters of nmdi literature 
Judging from the merits of the volume under 
review the editor and publishers will thus not onfy 
do honour to the masters but also to themselves 7 


Sanimu Hmi Maiiachatut - r A n I Pull, shed 
Pi-c fc. l$ ,an Lt<L Altahabad 104 

The Hindi knowing put lie are indebted to the 
inUi-hers for this nicely cotup and profusely 
illustrated translation of tho Mahal lmi, 


JEEVAN R A SATAN SlTlSTIlA OU A TREATISE OX BlO- 
CpjnsTny, (Twelve Ti^suf Rojcdifs) By Dr 
v M hull arm HMD Pttbhshcrs—Messi s Iloy 
and Co Pages 168+36 Price Ds Tivo 

Of the various path es’ or schools of medicines 
prevalent in India at present that of tho Twelve 
lissue Remedies is one which deserves to be 
popular owing to the cheapness liarmles«oess and 
i'? c "? l<; P ess of tho drugs as well as the facility 
with which a proper remedy can be found by 
reference to the books on the subject The book 
under notice is written with care, and the present 
reviewer can testify from personal experience to 
the usefulness of the book as well as the remedies 
suggested therein for several diseases Some 30 
rises are devoted at the end to the enumeration of 
=° pa, fe c ^cdicmes and the complaints thev 
in^ownr The book will prove liighly useful 

CheSTreScS “ a tok 01 m B,<> ' 

Y G Aptf 


GUJARATI 


V. . . , , Ior , 1113 cicely cotup and profusely 
illustrated translation of tho Mahalliarati from [he 
cripinil Sanskrit ike stylo is simple and chaimic« 
Tlierc aro five roloured i lates t esides a number of 
1 ctures m 1 lark ami w lute Tins pul liratmn n m, 
to tho Rtrrdard of the Inthin I’rcss Ltd It should 
k] »m«!. “ mo bomcl,0,d mstn.cnon'Sld 

R Ail IS Ba«c 


MARATHI 


llnruTicnr ItoLon WeniK rroy Tnr IIeapt 
Bj ‘ s B 1"' of Ltlgaum Jayet II J lei 

Tic ccorownc end rrrrat «w 
vll’-cra is dwnted m tht, J?i u t n 

vut-ore and luglih firuraUvc 8t ^° 13 


thp W v,d^m r l cclTe<1 , t , he .following booklets from 
d -r dl r 1<an liar ° da State — 1 Stout of 
° r ™ rf Snn-riva 3 Water, 4 

7 Pn.', r,?., !tlrr, A G Auraaczeb On Hindi) «nd 
/, LnA ' tavahti Asfioka. They belong to the 
at*' itiroda ^, llrc " la ' and are printed and published 
meed Rs 0-G 0 uniformly Tho 
fhp 3 °cnF nr ? translations but they alt bring out 

iiimcult words occur as m the booklet on Asboka. 
dimeuU e to Bt CT??n 3 vl by themselves would find it 
and hw.ro thTuotJv de ^ conveyed by such words 
rersM w?(h of ,, te ' ie5 jers cannot bo ihs- 

^ns«l with, if that is tho object of publishing tho 


Giunnu Luu* OwVevv L.vnn, n, 
S, A Damlf, 11 J I,L. J£ P,lUthcr — D G 


r , EA , I> , (Bihaganhl Thalar 
burat, flnrh UTtLf % fcZ^US 

■s 

s h "■» tii» 

.ult 
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Has VYA jf : Tt/f Bammilal Girdharhl Modi , If. A., 
printed at the llanlmr IVess. Suraf. Pp. 196. t'fofh 
bound, trice lie. 1-12-0 (1026). 

Lime, salt pearl, mercury, tale, sold, silver, 
copper and many snch other articles have their 
medicinal uses. Their different. preparations were 
being used extensively in old times and even cow 
are not ont of nse. An interesting . and scientific 
exposition oi the processes ot their preparation 
and nse is to be found in this book, which will 
repay penpal. 

1. Urea "i Co-orcrurvE Bakes, 2 Biskikg : By 
V. C. Jodav, BA. ifntwcino Director, Surat, 
Peoples' Co-cpcratne Bank (1926) 

Theso two small pamphlets mark a departure 


in the history of Co-operativo .work in Gujarat. 
The Co-operative Movement is making rapid 
progress in Gujarat, thanks to the organizing 
capacity of men like Dewan Bahadur A. U. Jlaljt. 
Sir. Jadav is also a distinct organiser and as such 
having felt the want of books in . Gcjarati 
on the subject in order to facilitate the dissemina- 
tion of the knowledge thoreof, he h3S produced 
these two pamphlets, which give complete in- 
formation in simple language, both about these 
Banks and the banking system observed there. 
Thpv are priced moderately : 0-4-0 each. 

We have received copies of a Weekly Called Be 
O iitDi Moj or Indian Tit Bits. Wc do not review 

K.M.J. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

(This section is intended for tin correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous views, 
nisrepi esentathns, etc., in the original contributions, and editorials published in this Review or in 
other pajyrs eriticizin/j if. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, this section 
M not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing to the kindness of our numerotis 
contributors, tee are always hard pressed for space, critics are requested to be good enough always to be 
brief and to see that whatever they write w strictly to the point. Generally, no criticism of renews aiul notices 
of books is published. Writers are requested not to exceed the limit of five hundred words,— Editor, 
Ihc Modem Review. J 


Hungarian Peasants 

In a recent number of the Modem Review 
it was stated bv a correspondent that the peasants 
in Hungary under the present regime luvo teen 
reduced to a condition of abject debasement 
bordering on serfdom, inasmuch as when they 
see a landlord they go down on their knees and 
prostrate themselves before him and kiss the track 
of his motor car. 

. Having lived in Hungary for eight years, pre- 
vious to the Great War during it and after, from 
1912 to 3920. and having witnessed the. great 
changes which swept over the country during the 
war and subsequent revolutions and anti-revolu- 
tions. I am in a rorition to refute tho utterly 
absurd and baseless statement of your corres- 
pondent, who either does not know the Hungarians 
or beloDg3 to some. clique mimical to the country. 

1 shall not in this brief communication touch on 
the details of the clnnces and attitudes of the 
different communities, but can tell yon from 
personal knowledge, that tho Hungarian peasaot, 
who is a most dignified and self-respecting person, 
proud and withal polite like a born gentlemen, is 
incapable of cringing to anybody, or behaving in <m 
abject fashion, lie came .to the country as a 
conqueror with the Hungarian leaders a thousand 
years ago from Asia, and even during the . age of 
serfdom in Europe was a free man under his own 
ruler and shook off ah vestiges of alien serfdom 
after the Revolution of ISIS. 

Dunne the four months of Bolshevistic regime 
he stood opposed to the Soviet ra Hungary, and it 
13 incredible that since the rc-establishment of the 


present regime which ho supported, bo should 
have been reduced to such abject degradation as 
your correspondent describes And this in tho 
face of tho fact that UDder tho Present Parliamentary 
Constitution wh-ch Admiral Horthy protects as a 
Governor, i gainst Communism, the peasant now 
more than ever forms one of the main supports of 
the Government with his agricultural party. I 
never saw or heard of. any degradation of the 
Hungarian peasant, who is now more prosperous 
than ever— which cannot he said of the city work- 
man— since the Great War and its economic 
changes for the conquered people especially. The 
peasant gets more for his products than bcfoie 
and lives as simply as ever, and is thus becoming 
1 richer— and he was never poor in Hungary. Al- 
though I left Hungary about six years ago, when 
the present regime, was well-established, friends 
have kept me well-informed about the state of 
things there, and recently I have learnt from 
friends who came to Indi3 that there has been no 
change for the worse so far as the peasants are 
concerned. I am told that not long ago an English 
traveller in Hungary was perplexed to find a 
peasant who came to his rescue after an accident 
to his motorcar, behaving just like a well-manner- 
ed and dignified gentleman, courteous and polite 
and withal proud and self-res pccti eg, as if he did 
not belong to a boorish or unrefined class to which 
the peasants and workmen belong even m civilised 
Europe and America. He could hardly believe 
that his host was alter all a peasant and a 
villager. 

.1 can assure \ou that your informant is either 
misinformed or has some object ia misrepresenting 
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the Hungarians owing to some party spirit or 
other reason 

I am no admirer of autocracies or so called 
democracies which m actual practice do not l ehave 
aiuerently and I believe in the right of the peasant 
atove all bemg an admirer and student of Tolstoy s 

for fiction 0n0 mUSt be ]USt not dlstort fact 

A PUNJABI 


Colour Prejudice in Edinburgh 


of U9 tl? e sevcre disabilities under 
y l c] 1 ,ans a t e euffvnDg and the indignities to 
Mrili? '* ley , are bein j sut 'J ected m Edinburgh^ ill 
as , strange and unusual But such as have 
b™?t chlDK . tl J e march events m “mSS 
MntePi<m e tiFo a f S >. fe " ye i r f raay attnb ute it to "he 
that has spread from that country east 
have J h i Ceim Qf Colour discrimination mmht 
1$*® ? Ic o been communicated by that nTtw 

lfe"T n SS l,, *W« ftn’SSSS 

mescage of equality and f?ater.Zfi mis ' ,on arr 
Pos,t,onof advantage But a change Tn VS Vy 3 

sar Mt aKi:ie a ••«”*? s 

surprised to hear of the shut mgouML 130 * 
foreigners from public places of am„J nd,an . s by 

fsais seSSt 6 * 5 
ra rs jsss? assa-S? b * ds 

out to those who make Uld to mtend ?l,e Dt meted 
there main it amply clear that iw 6 ? m ™ 
consider their colour a ?enn ,i r y , should 
and should not dream of C ^nn\i.* l1uai f lca(l0 “ 

''lute Iretl.rcn even ?n the house d ‘fe lr 
limncdiate and instantaneous shifting ion i , ? 
| y a few missionary boarders from tt° ? i \ ofe I 
ll0u . se on hearing from her t ^ 8 


idea of receiving white and coloured guests in the 
same house is another instance >n point The 
controversy aroused by the notice Indians and 
dogs are not allowed’ put up outside a church at 
another hill station will be still fresh on tho 
minds of many Some foreign missionaries seem 
to have gone so far as to take upon themselves 
rl e * *■ Producing slave mentality in Indian 
Christians not only during their social and official 
contact but also in meetrocs of religious nature An 
Am encan professor of the Lweing Christan College 
Allahabad is said to have been teaching m his 
bunday school lessons a book named Racial Pro- 
blems and there he has tried his best to dnvo 
borne to bis class that white races are destined to 
dominate dark ones and the latter are doomed to 
remain under subjection for ever The Indian 
Christian community has been smarting under 
tnese indignities but a vast majority of its members 
being m mission employment had to put up with 
them as a necessary evil and only such raised a 
dissentient voice as could afford to suffer the 
^sequences of the criticism thereof 

Ab ® ba ? imposed on Indians at Edinburgh is an 
insult to the whole of Indian Nation It is satisfy 
u® “V ,? 110 unanimous condemnation of the 
Xi A , *1 Edmburgh town council but tho 
o the trustees of Indian interests in the 
Vu , se °! Commons is not easy to 
nn V !™fo7« e ? Cp 7. °J 1Ir Mac. Questen M r to 
an invitation to attend a protest meeting again e t 
1 .esid^°hp,™ r ,!n ext i emel T disappointing because 
by want °f sympathy 
}L^SoL the » 8t,ns ° f sarcasm in it Escaping 
tanr<r.« nn^ e3 «f° f c0 . ntractl °ff undesirable acquain 


Rtiidv ara ™*tmg the time to be spent in 
sSaniw*.^ reasons why according to Mr 
US ‘SSJ. l Tnrti a ^^ 8h0Dl ? elad of tho 


tan iCZ in T J parcn,s should b e elad of tho 
ad P se 9 Indians to -eciprocate by excluding 
Scottish lads from sucli places in this country 


«»“>"« to reside there for a cho£V n Indian 
their condemnation ,n ft 


T,.M°' e ^ ,s colour prejudice assumes huge pro- 
portions it is hoped that foreign Christian 
wI?nn* a rmlV» ♦i? v| ^ r, i se *° ,be occasion and 
distlnrttiS “v7,in?nHl, thCmS ll VC8 C l ean ° f 811 00 ,0nr 
SffiK™ fbe small circle of the Indian 
Christian community but will also ijiln Rtens 

inSStt lhp,r bre(bre , nia their Sly *23 

fiorMhem t t l n 1 RPt e f Se ° f lo 7 e an t d Justice and cx 
l Ats Af *?„?!* l n example of the high Christian 
equality * 1 1 mtcrcou rse on terms of 


An Indian CiinsriAN 


JAPANESE WOMANHOOD 


Hi D C OUITA 


TV 1 , P„ ,r,! "''S'™ nor lan has civcd 

1\ ssonun j roper jirotection Tor tlionfmds 


is sure tha/tho’^Tcn’ Ccmman"dmcni a w^rl) 0 ^ 
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moral code for men, women being mentioned 
a3 merely in connection with men. In the 
law-giver’s eye there was no women, a3 the 
object of legislation. Even Christ himself, 
proceeds the learned politician, cast a con- 
temptuous glance upon marriage. Peter and 
Pant, most important loaders of the Gnristiau 
movement in the primitive stage, taught that 
women should submit to mea at ail times, 
not allowing any women to teach but 
instructing all women to keep silence. Air. 
Matsumoto does not think it worth while 
extending his argument to any other religions 
when the recognized “best one” is so much 
below the modern ideal. 

Law Knows No Woman. — When Mr. 
Matsumoto says, “Law knows no women,” ho 
means the Japanese law, especially, the Civil 
and the Criminal Codes. Women’s rights, 
U any, aro ridiculously smaller than men’s 
in all prospects. The special features of the 
legislation against the fair sex are all based 
upon the traditional thoughts deeply rooted 
in the religions and philosophies that have 
been ruling in the orient. 

Manifest Irregularity.— Mr. Matsumoto 
refers to tho recent deliberation at the 
proposed amendment of the Civil Code 
pointing to the funny expression, 'manifest 
irregularity’ as ground for divorce not for 
the wife, but for the husband alone. As for 
the poor women, she may be pnt off for any 
offence even remote akin to adultery. The 
roan is not blamed even in the revised Code 
for any irregularity that is not manifest 
Mr. Matsumoto recalls the violent dispute 
over the nse of such a "barbarous” phrase 
in the Imperial law. The opinion in favour 
of its insertion prevailed, because the 
members who advocated it argued that purity 
of blood ought to be maintained by a pure 
woman, while the husband had nothing to 
do with the blood. 

Wnt. m¥A Amin ■n’rrtk'fiw “fAwirAwA” ur 

not ? 

According to the legislation’s viow the 
presiding Judge, whoever it may b», will 
be authorized to distinguish between ‘manifest” 
or not regarding the husband’s (irregularity. 
Such a Judge will be instructed to decide 


the matter, according to the current social 
standard of morality. 

There aro 35S11S3 women wage-earners 
in Japan, in various binds of works, ranking 
all the way from open air labour and 
mining to the higher professions, according 
to statistics, just published by the social 
affairs Bureau of Tokyo. Of the total 1315900 
women were engaged in agricultural work, 
980000 in the factories and mines, 423511 in 
Government service, teaching, medical, semi- 
medical and other professions, and 400000 in 
commercial activities. 

The return for Tokyo alone, up to August, 
1921. shows that women workers are classifi- 
able into three groups, the first including 
teachers, doctors, pharmacists, journalists, 
authors, business clerks, guides and detec- 
tives. The second group includes dentists, 
masseusers and shampooers, midwive3, typists, 
stenographers, telephone operators, hairdress- 
ers, aotresess, artists, musicians and teachers 
of polite arts. The third group is of women 
who aro engaged in physical labor. 

In the matter of income, below CO Yen a 
month is considered the minimum. Practising 
women physicians have a monthly income of 
200 to 700 Yen; musicians and artists 150 
to 500 Yen , stage and film actresses 100 to 
300 Yen, dentists 150 to 600 Yen, beauty 
oxperts 120 to 150 Yen; hair-dressers 80 to 
100 Yen; nudwivesSOto 500 Yen; chauffeurs 
80 to 300 Yen. These are grouped as the 
highest class. 

The middle class includes teachers in 
middle grade education, guides, pharmacists, 
sbnmpooers and masseusers, journalists, art 
models, stenographers, detectives, restauraut 
girls, office hands, car -conductors, government 
nnd public officials and school teachers, who 
earn from 70 to 150 Yen a month. 


Under the third group come typists with 
X to vureaW, tfficB clerks 24 to 70 

Yen; nurses 36 to 100 Yen; telephone 
operators 20 to 85 Yen ; women for hire by 
the day 15 to 45 Yen ; theatre and consort 
hall employeis 30 to 50 Yen ; factory hands 
15 to 70 Yen. These aro almost all youn« 
girls of 15 to 23 years of age. 
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Was Ashoka a Buddhist ? 

Trot B M Barua subjects the opinion of 
the Bev H. Heras S J that Ashoka was 
not a Buddhist but a Hindu, to critical 
examination in The Mahabodhi and comes 
to the conclusion 

Asoka was a man a member of Hindu society, 
an Indian kins and above all a Buddhist IIis 
inscriptions themselves as I have sought to show 
contain evidences proving Ins Buddhist faith These 
evidences may now be summed up as follows — 

1 Asoka went on pilgnmago to Lnmbim and 
worshipped there because as he knew it was the 
village where the Buddha Sakyamum was deli 
yered A Brahraimcal Hindu is never known to 
lave cone on pilgrimage to Lnmbim because it is 
the birth place of Gautama Buddha 

2 A«oka undertook a pilgrimage to Nigah- 
Sagar on the road to Nepal for the consecration of 
the Stupa of the Buddha Konagamana enlarged by 
him fil e j ears back 

3 If Asoka had been a supporter of the Bud 
dtnst sect founded by Devadatta he would have 
none to the Stupa of a previous Buddha such as 
Konagaraana and avoided going to Lumhini tho 
birthplace of Gautama Sakyamum the Buddha 
whoso name was ex hypoihesi repugnant to a fol 
lower of Devadatta 

4. Asoka bestowed certain cave-dwellings upon 
tho Ajivikas But there is no evidence to show 
that lio formally consecrated them In the votive 
inscriptions Asoka has referred to the donee simply 
as Ajwikas without such honorific prefix as 
Uhadanta, while in the votive inscriptions of Daso- 
ratha, the grandson and successor of Asoka they 
arc invanatly honoured with such a prefix 
p Asoka a statement that for a little over two- 
ard a half sears he remained a upasaka and 
subsequently became associated with the Bhddhist 
S “«Sfca w . c,cor CD ,°'A" h ,0 indicate ‘bat ho embia- 
ced the doctrines of Gautama. If it be not taken to 
unplj his chaDgo of faith m favour of Buddhism 
ro , nod3 M tune during which he 
lemomed a vpasala and became associated with 
the bansha nie rendered unmeaning 
. Thc « Mlnor Hock Edict which is an 
V? i flf 0 . wowxpono greatly emphasises the 

tusdal" 51 ranlinal bnnciple of Varakrama or Jpra 


could rot liavo dene if lie were not ^Buddhist* 

8. In the same Bhal m bAict Asola bis Usm 
concerned to ’ecomtuecd eeven tens selected 

of the Buddhist senr hires then known n hm °fnr 
the rorstant study and teed tatmn bv ih* 
llhikkbums, LWasand 

rorrmuritv and that with a view te iSrtwJiS 
Good luitb lore endure If ho had »2^ 2 K J^.° 
Buddhist, fce wou’d not liave tefened to Buddhism 


as Saddhatnma nor interested himself to make 
it long endure and ventured to recommend the 
selections made by him oat of the Buddhist scrip 
tures for the constant study among the Bnddhivts 
9 Asoka honoured alt the sects with various 
kinds of honours in *he sense that he showed 
various kinds of favours to them If he had tolen 
ted the different faith and impartially protected 
the law, he did so as a wise Indian monarch 


A Suggestion for Muhammadans 

The editor of lhc Vedic Magazine writes 
with reference to the Muslim agitation to 
secure punishment for attacks on their pro- 
phet 

It were far better to trust in tho morals of tho 
Ironhet himself than in any uproar which the 
Muslims could raise against attacks on his Ido 
j. or the former alone can stand the onset of time, 
while the latter is invariably found to bo only a 
flimsy safeguard 

History is bound to sit in judgment on makers 
of history, of whom Muhammad was surely one 
Instead of strangling the voice oven of his enemies 
let all have their say on the subject The prevent 
is an age of liberty Sometimes adverse criticism, 
even if malicious has been found to pave the way 
to ultimate adoration 

It appears the faith of the Musalman in the 
intrinsic greatness of the Prophet is not deep 
enough, or else the intellectual level that tho 
Islamic community has yet reached is miserably 
low The insensate campaign they have launched 
against both the Hindu community and the Punjab 
judiciary is doing the cause of Mnhammad a 
distinct disservice The book which they ate 
denouncing has been read and re-read throughout 
the province in the coarse of Ithe lengthy trial of 
5L Kajpal in court. And now that tho Muhammadan 
row against it is growing louder and louder 
attention even of persons indifferent to religion 
is being drawn to it, and men of non-pat man 
mentality are getting confirmed tin the belief that 
Muhammadan intellect must have found itself 
incapable of answering the attacks of non Muslims 
in open polemics so as to have taken recourse to 
uproarious protests and frantic appeals to the 
Government 

German Trade an I Shipping in Asia 

Mr Sf Nihal Singh has contributed ad 
article to H clfarc to show how tho Germans 
are gradually recovering their Asiatic trade 
with amazing rapidity and snccess. Here are 
some extracts 

BntafJffi 1 Jr 1 tll0s ? intensely patriotic 
t intons on board a German ship t Why wtro they 
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not travelling on a British _ steamer ?_ Surely 
there were ships flying the Union Jack coins from 
the Far Eastern to European ports of call. They, 
however, would have had to pay more had they 
travelled by a British instead of a German Inter. 

"Even the ‘Jap’ mail costs more,” said a lady 
of British extraction, while discussing this matter 
with me. Another passenger— also an Anglo- 
Saxon— had calculated that if he had taken a 
British boat from Shanghai to Genoa instead of 
this >t would have cost him nearly 1'20 more. 
"Quite a‘ consideration, especially when a man 
is travelling with his wife and two or three 
kiddies,” was his comment 

In the chase for economy sight is soon lost 
of patriotism, though patriotism bobs up in talk 
now and again. Inasmuch as Britons permit 
practical considerations to outweigh the patriotic 
impulses, I am cot a bit surprised at their procli- 
vity to ascribe an action taken by members of 
another nationality to anything but a' patriotic 
motive. 

The Germans are winning back their trade 
because they possess many sterling qualities. 
They are both intelligent and industrious. Despite 
all libels upon their character, they give remark- 
ably good value for the money. They do not, 
above all, become easily discouraged, but persist 
in using every resource at their command until 
success crowns their efforts. 

The Dcrftltnger serves as a good example to 
Utustrate the individual and national traits that 
ore enabling Germany, by degrees, to overcome 
the handicap imposed upon her people by the 
war. The economy of labour with which efficiency 
was secured was really remarkable. 

The steward who looked after my cabin cleaned 
it and also several other cabins near by. lie 
helped, besides, to wash the windows and polish 
the brass. llo awaited at table each meal lima 
The man who made my bath ready every morning 
went to the printing office when all the baths 
were over and set UP the type, printed the menus 
for the day and the news bulletins received by 
wireless ana at meal-time waited on table. So far 
as 1 could discover none of the stewards performed 
just one function, but had other jobs to which 
be must apply himself when one was finished. 

There were only two stewardesses for tho whole 
ship— one for the hrst and the other for the second 
class. They had to prepare the baths for all the 
women and the children passengers, clean the 
bath-rooms and lavatories even to the extent of 
scrubbing the floors, and attend to any ladies who 
might be suffering from sea-sickness or other 
ailments. 

1 never saw such economy of labour on any 
British ship by which I travelled. The owners 
of such steamers usually resort to a different 
expedient in order to cut down the running ex- 
penses. They employ Indians or Chinese at 
ridiculously low wanes instead of paying the 
union scale to their own countrymen, who would, 
as well, refuse to work beyond the union hours. 

. On the Derflhnger the entire crew was German 
with the exception of the six Chinese employed to 
uo laundry work. 

Despite the economy of labour, the service was 
unite coed— certainly no worse than that I have 
had from British stewards on tho Atlantic and 
elsewhere. The cabin wa3 always cleaned, the 

2G — 10 


beds made and the washstand attended to by the 
time the officers, made their tour of inspection 
daily, round about eleven o’clock in tho morning. 


Bengal Villages and revival of 
Cottage Industries 
Mr. Haradayal Nag writes in Welfare : 


Every one irrespective of sex and age has to 
pay some moDey m purchasing Lancashire cloth 
which may be fairly termed as tax. Even a poor 
family consisting of say, five members must pay 
at least fifty rupees a year this it can hardly 
do without borrowing because it can hardly save 
any money for such a purpose. The destruction 
of cottage industries has thrown the bulk of 
village labour out of employment. There is no 
profitable use of this unemployed labour. The 
village people fully understand these difficulties 
but they do not know how to get out of them. 
Nothing but economic reconstruction of our 
villages can save them from their imminent eco- 
nomic rum and such economic reconstruction 
must be based on the regeneration of our cottage 
industries. For such a purpose our village people 
are hadly in need of intellectual strength and 
organising capacity. It is urged on behalf of the 
supporters of British Imperialism in India that 
cottage industries do not pay and cannot compete 
with the machine industries. Cottage industries 
may or may not bring riches to the villages bnt 
they are sore to provide the impoverished 
villagers with sufficient food and clothing winch 
they are so badly in need of. The question of 
competition does not anse when one who has not 
money to buy cheap foreign goods, has to provide 
bimself with the bare necessaries of life. Under 
the existing circumstances nothing but revival 
of cottage industries can save them from the 
all-devouring jaws of foreign exploitation. This 
should be brought home to the people of our dying 
villages by our selfless intellectuals and sacrificing 
patriots. 


Pauini's Excellence as a Grammarian 

Prof. I. J. S. Taraporewala writes in 
The Calcutta Iieiicw ; 

Pacini avoids the conlusion naturally caused 
in the Western system of grammar. We, who 
have learnt according^ to the Western system, 
have aa idea that there is some inherent power in 
the concept itself, m other words, that there is a 
sort of sabda sakti. which determines the "part 
of speech." This confusion arises, as we have 
seen, because the compilers of grammars in the 
West have had no special terminology of their 
own. but have borrowed it from the science of 
tnought. In fact, until quite recently, there had 
been practically no investigation of grammar qua 
grammar in toe West Panim, on the other hand, 
keeps the science of thought strictly apart and 
conhnea himself 60lely to the analysis of the 
language. Ana m the course of his investigations 
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he, to Idly Preload the mtate oi Ike tasujM Ibt kwi the Itars and Gornnff. the Goods 

fc S thr£'t”cLe h “srtl SS’SjlKwiSd* OrthXs Hinduism in lb« «»l 

has taetae “id ion that the gramtmtual H lad not lost its vitaiits ovjriloimi spontonoous y 

sfd s«rssPtftti£j®JsS| 

determiied by the imams rt.ch has been added , c “ 0( |“”ci? n ? n (CtanM) “*> (Kata) » 

Sumatra (Snv java) to Java (Jivadvipa) to mlu 
— to Boro co (Barium) Tho original peoples ,' wer Y 

converted to orthodox Brahmamcal H'fldti®™- 
_ , . _ , , .. with Brahman priests from India and \caic 

Hinduism and Proselytisation sacrifices and tins wo know from. Sanskrit ipscnp* 

_ . n . ... tions found u. those land later Buddhism followed 

Professor Dr Snmtikumar Lhatterjee smt Even at the present day the people of Bah 

writes in the Hindu Mission Bulletin retain their Hindu relic on w uh the Hindu Gods 

(N , , , ritual of worship and philosophy and even ; tne 

One of the most noteworthy epicranhioal Hindu caste system Brihuianical Hindu Oons 

documents of anc ent India is the Besnagar Pillar an d Oodesses like lama Indro hubera Saras'ati 
Inscription in Gwalior state It is in early P tc are even to day worshipped and honoured in 
Praknt and in anc ent Brahtm characters of the Japan Hinduism spread as a cultural force no 
second or third centnrv B C and is inscribed doubt but its ethical and philosophical doctrines 
on a stone cnlnmn which had the figure of tiaruda. brought about no Ies 3 a civilising and humanising 

the divine bird vehicle of Vishnu on the too influence on the outlook of the peoples (whether in 

The msenphnn records that this pillar this India) who adopted it, spread along the path of 
Ganida-dhvaja of Vasudeva, the .Oort of the 0 f pea"e onlj there ts no evidence anywhere to 
Gods Wtmdti-asa Vasvdnai* Oarvdadhvoje) was eU ggest that it foUowed the path of tlie sword 
set up by a Greek named Heliodoros (he son of 

Dion who was the ambassador (Dnta) from a 

Greek king of the North Western Frontier of 

India named Ant alkidas to the court ot a Hindu 1 

Ring Kasinutra Bhacahhadra. Heliodoros called 
himself a Bhagavata, that is a follower of Vishnu 
a Vatshnava. 

This inscription is an incontrovertible evidence 
of Orthodox H ndu ( 1 e Brabmamcal as opposed 
to Buddh sts Jama and other heterodox non 
Brahmamcal form of Hinduism) proselyt sation of 
fore gn Hlechha peoples m times before 
Chnst 


Santmiketan 

Mr B G Reddy writes in The Volun 

Rabindranath has a religious temparament from 
fhe verj beginning which we can trace in nis 
earlier poems He is very well veraed m »*oaa 


Other evidence is not lacking The Sahas the scnptuiea and he h second to none in h« great 
Farthian3 and other foreign tnbes like the Greeks admiration for Vedic India. Nevertheless he never 
were completely Hind used and in most cases faded to discern the degeneration of Modern mma. 
they were accepted as Kshatnyas in the Orthodox from bis Himalayan summits of learning ami 
Hindu community In two or three generations wisdom ne found that tho clear stream of reason 
non Indian Dames l ke Zamotika Damazada instead of fertilising the minds of people has lost 
Kamshka Huvishka Mihiragula, etc. give rlace to its wav into the drear} desert sands and dreaa 
Jayadaman Rodradaraan Vasudeva and other habits And in founding his smalt ashram at 
Sanskrit names showing their Hindmsaton Santmiketan he had laid the foundation stone tor 
Large Indian communities which are now regarded a b g aqueduct to make tho stream take its course 
by alt as Orthodox and Hindu have been shown through its former channels 

by historians to he of foreign and non Hindu origin The second intention of the founder was to 
Even within recent centone* the Ahoms of Assam eive perfect freedom of thought to his students 
a Shan tr be allied to the S amese have become He himself was a great lover of that liberty ana 
completely Hmduised names like Su ka pha and tasted its delicious f-uits even id his nonage. He 
Su klen pha for instance are Riven up for wanted to give the same liberty he enjojed to his 
Visvesvara Smha and Gadadhara S nba. pupils and allow them to have their own course • 

tonvers on of original non Hindus to orthodox of study thus giving them scope for a full 
liinamsm with the authoritv of the Brahmins expression of their thought and creative power 
b* 3 e Sf r been a common event in the History of In other institutions when a boy is found to posses* 
the u ndu people. T1 e Historv of India m the different ta»ta and capability his teachers mil 
early phase is in its cultural s de is the H story take particu ar care to check and curb them so 
ot the expans on of Hindu organ sation and Hindu that he may not fail m his history cr geographj 
S1 l°9J“ ,ca! land Philosoph cal ideals from the Punjab examination The result will naturallj be a dis 
ana tno upper Ganges yally (the true Aryavarta) to pleasure towards any sort of learning In 
the outlying tracts This cnltnral cxpansiou is still bantimketan the students are saved from such 
at work— silently slowiy and surely without any misery 

heat or conscious propaganda, through the innate Students have their own elec ed captains who 
ion* of 'be Hindu world of ideas among the rude look after their discipline The teachers have 
peop’re on the borders of the Dindmsed tracts practically nothing to do with their general conduct, 
in Ghota Nagpur in Assam in Nepal in the Anv misbehaviour of any studen* will be con 
Central Provinces— among the hols the Dodos, sidered bi the Pauchai at or the committee of the 
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students. Students get np early in the mommcr 
and after finishing their moraine ntes. sit, medi- 
tate lor 1J> minutes like ycung Hishis. After their 
individual meditation, they all gather together in 
a circle and sine a hymn . from the Upanishads. 
This is again performed in the evenirg after 
sunset, iivery Wednesday, being a holiday, all 
the students and teachers attend the sermon in the 
mandir, Rabindranath himself, when he ]S not 
absent from the Ashram conducts the seimon. 
All the inmates anxiously wait for Wednesday- to 
hear Rabindranath revealing the depths of many 
problems of the world m his peculiarly fluent and 
poetic Ian gauge. Those who have not heard him 
speaking cannot have any idea of how he delivers 
h\s sermons. That one hour of Wednesday in the 
wwMdir will he the happiest and noble«t boar in 
the whole week and they leave the mandir feeling 
that they have learnt something tangible Every 
day before they begin their class-work they have 
“Baitalih" a religious song from Gitamali or some 
other book sung in a chorus and another song 
before they go to bed after their daily routine. 
Thus religious instruction is imparted to the 
students. 

The recent Great War had horrified Rabindra- 
nath a great deal, lie had seen how every country 
in. the West had fallen a . victim to the henious 
crimes of war. which are with great pnde per- 
formed in the name of patriotism and nationalism, 
lie also had found out how detrimental the spirit 
was to the establishment of world peace. This 
demon of false patriotism and aggressive nationa- 
lism, had not allowed him to re9t in peace and he 
was greatly troubled by it. He had thought about 
the problem deeply and had come to the conclusion 
that unless these countries are tied with silken 
cords of cultural unity, world peace could not bo 
established. He thought that an exchange of the 
knowledge of different cultures would make the 
people understand each other thoroughly by which 
there would be an end to these wars. 

With this idea m his mind, he founded the 
Vishva-Bharati or international University at 
Santimketan in 1021 to provide a centre where 
scholars from East and West conld gather together 
and exchange their thoughts. Scholars from 
1 sauce, Germany, Italy. Norway. China. Tibet. 
Russia and other countries have already responded, 
to the bugle call of Vishva-Bharati. 

There are no class-rooms or . lecture-halts at 
SantmihetaD. Classes are held in the open air 
under the green shade trees and in the verandas 
ol dormitories during rams. Class work is 
conducted from 7 to 10-30 in the morning and 
frera 2 to 4-30 in the after-noon. Only Wednesday 
full-moon and new-moon days aTe observed as 
holidays. There is regular arrangement for teach' 
mg from infant standard to B. A. and also there is 
the Vidyabhavan department where students are 
given facilities in lndo’.ogy, philosophy and com- 
parative philology etc. There are both toys and girl3 
m all classes and special arrangements are made 
for lodging and Uarding for the girls. The small boys 
mid girls have their own special deportments and 
they are kept under direct supervision of expert 
educationalists. They have their own library, 
association game, poultry, gardening, mason ary etc. 
and ere the oljecis of envy for all the inmates of 
the ashram, tot excluding even the founder. They 
live in perfect happiness and cLcerfutt.es and love 


tfco ashram more than their homes. Specific 
arrangements are made for pvnting and music 
and this is the most successful! department in 
Sautimtetan. This forms the pivot of . the eon- 
jenral atmosphere of the place which is at the 
some time artistic, poetic and musical yet very 
simple, 

Students leave Santimketan reluctantly as the 
social functions are so varying and interesting. 

Every day there will be some entertainment 
or other. literary associations, recitation com- 
petitions. picnics, feasts, musical entertainments, 
enacting dramas and so many ohteT varieties of 
activities which keep the inmates ever active and 
cheerful Poet Rabindranath himself very mai-y 
times takes part in these functions, specially in 
musical entertainments and dramas. 

Santinikeian students are known as very good 
sportsmen in Calcutta and other raoffussils. hoot- 
ball. hockey cricket and tennis are their favourite 
games and they will be winning trophies every 
year. Very many students do exercise regularly 
both in the morning and evening and they are 
expert boxers, wrestlers and fencers. There are 
well-trained volunteers who go and render their 
services in all big gatherings in the vicinity. 

We have expressed our difficulty in undertaking 
this great task of writing this article about our 
alma main and we hepo that this brief survey 
will give an idea of Santimketan, its ideals and 
ctivities to the readers. 


The Staff of Veterinary Colleges 

The editor of The Indian Veterinary 
Journal says 

. A lecturer on Rs. 120- or even less is a common 
sight in some of the Vetennarr colleges! Is it 
not necessary that a certain amount of dignity or 
shall we say sanctity, should be attached to the 
post of 3 lecturer? If the Veterinary Advisers 
themselves can submit to the present state of 
treating their lecturers as such cheap men, who 
else would regard them (the lecturers) as men 
worthy to train the fature Veterinary Surgeons of 
this land ' _ How will the Alumni of such colleges 
be valued in the world? Cheapness is generally 
associated with bad labour. Bat it is unfair to 
suggest that the present incutabents are in any 
way lacking to justify the confidence placed in 
them. Our contention is that by merit and the 
responsible nature of the work alone, if bv nothing 
else, they deserve to be raised to the Provincial 
paietted rank. . Prudence, necessity and professional 
dignity, all pomt in the same direction How many 
Yetennary Advisers have moved m this matter? 

Every province must have its own centre for 
production of Sera. The necessity for this is being 
felt more and more every day. What aggressive 
proposals have been .placed before the Local 
Governments by their respective Veterinary 
Advisers ? 11 ill the Government dare to oppose 
such a measure ? We hope not. Only, we fear, 
thn matter 13 not pressed upon them as it ought 
to. . • 

A comprehensive scheme of the extension af 
\ etennary aid in ratal areas should be aimed at. 
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There ought to bo q Pronocnl ©wetted officer at spmt creeps into Ute runl high school Us door3 
th(» hpiii of ftiph district as in tho ciso of the nm as well bo clo c<l , « 

medical department lie shonldbo held responsible In Wit ronmodmes acre prodneed 
iol efficient control o( any contasiona disetsti antic Philippine echool ewden, and on s.rool ■' 
in lne di 3 tnct° E Ho can help tcacmch teor! Item to the -pine of SIX) 000 (tppn.T,lMtcly B, 1W 
the field and direct tho activities of the assistants 000) hot. ot cmitso the nine of the 
under him in the best interests of tho ryots at money s nothing to the value of tho instruction 
Inrce given to the country _ , _ 

Tho Government Unemployment Commute* 
are now ashing ns ■what changes can hi p lia 
in our sjstem of education to prevent hu^H an 
TTand and Mind unemployment problem as we have nmong tno 

Hand, and filina educated classes of Trav ancore btale where we 

, . „ have 60 m ich education hirst and foremost, by 

Wo pick oat nt random the following a it pog S1 i,]e means let the schools teach tho 
passages from 1> Spencer Hatch s stimulating dignity of labour , . . 

article on ‘Hand and Mud in The Youna . At our Rural ..Demnnstntion, .Centro ,wo nna 

Afen of India 


Misgaided youths and possibly certain com 
mumties will hardly understand these recent 
words of President Coohdso 


that the boj s of the \\ caving bohool reallj enjoy 
thatching the school themselves "hen thatching 
13 necessary The night school ha3 had to meet 
in tho W caving school among tho looms 1M 
inconvenient place impressed upon the 6 tHuents 
T“hke ‘to “dapMse*mth the kind of service ‘he need of a better pUco for tho nigh cis^ 
that is neeessarv for me to have at the White They decided to build themaencs a bUiKlmg 
House and waif on m^elf iafmd a ateton the > aro Adding it meeting in their spare time 

broken I liko to get out tho tools that are used wh*_^?_ R jiL£ u *i , ,S? cto-ioincr ° those Vho 

by shoe makers and harness makers make a When the deep well needs 
end and repair it I like to do a little black 


are bailding it meeting m their spare Rme 
day and putting it up with their own hands. 
„urn the deep well needs cleaning those woo 
«<u. cuu uuu reuaw- u * 1I10 «, U o a iiiud ouk.i» receivo the benefits of tho Demonstration Centre 

Z' th &li‘ r $si '"A‘’af<£s!i te '5 W ° Kpftaen wSps oat with Uio rocrctarr 

St and repair °the fence „ 1 £?T k °b!hkrro }» <*wro W much monos must bo m'jl=d tor 
down and mend the latch on the kitchen door a *hn ifbrorr 

Most people in this country do these things m guthlr periodicals ana tho circulating lie y 
themselves and do not hire them done I want to which is to serve the *; eQtI jd villiwe . _ 

keep in mind how people live and what is necessary villages around After estimating cost of boo s, 

for them to do to get along and meet their bills Penodica 3 furniture and i^ps I said Now 

out of their ordinary income My lather and my will be small building we must build to 

people led that kind of a life which 13 altogether the library and reading room C 09 t 

natural and wholesome It seems to me to be , The answer was Oh. we need provide nothing 

the foundation of independence for that The night school boys, our Roy Scouts 

The Board of Educational Survey in its recently 8nd ,he readers will put up the building them 
published survey of the Educational System of 6elves 

the Phihpine Islands has this to Bay 

The buildiDg in which the school is to be 
housed should be erected by the pupils under 
the guidance of the teachers In certain places 
th 3 is done now and is found to be entirely 
feasible Thus by placing responsibility for the 
construction of the buildings squarely on the 
shoulders of the pupils a twofold educational 
result is achieved The pupils are made to acquire 
certain desirable carpentary skill and through 
the example of teachers whom they respect are 
taucht a respect for manual labour 


Ssno-comic Aspiration of a Graduate 
^ Parbati Kinhar Chatterjeo writes in St 
TCaner s Magazine 

After weary days of strennus labour and toil 
through hope and despair I am at long last a 
graduate Brora dreams let me turn to facts l 


For similar reasons the upkeep of the school am not the son of a rich man and hence I cannot 
plant should be a charge upon the pupils All go in for a eoatlv course of training The medical 
repair work should be undertaken by them under and engineering lines ire thus out of my reach 
the direction ot proper instructors There should Post graduate studies are a fine cluster of grapes 
be no janitors in these schools One of the fine but of a kind that would set my teeth on edge, 
things in the elementary school noted by the How about the Law College with its wide open 
members 01 . the opuraission was the pride doors and roomy passages’ After three short years 
exhibited by the pupils in keeping their buildings I could pass out with flying colours but the 
clean bach build ng had its various squads for envious eyes of starving colleagues would prove 
sweeping and polishing the floors and for the too much for me The very thought of justifying 
removal of waste In sharp contrast was the in my own case the ruthless principle of ‘the 
situation found in the regular high school Here survival of the fittest would drive me mad for it 
there wap.&s a th» pupils vs one of the ideate of my life to five and let live 

in a clend an( i ordered pbpsical plant Instead Clearly I am cut out for commerce But how to 
there was ft weU-oidrea antim^y towards manual begin’ I have no almighty burr a sahib among my 
labour In their mums the life of the student is relations to elbow me into a job and worse luck, I 
incompatible with work with hands If such a own no widowed aunt who calls me sonny Still 
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I hare not given np hope, Wealth may come from 
some unexpected source, _ Aladdin’s, lamp or an 
uncle from Australia. While there is life there is 
hope. If Othello could win the fair Desdemona 
could I not with my tolerable appearance find 
favour with some speculative father-in-law. who 
would present me with his only Rebecca and half 
his kingdom. Never say die is my motto, and I 
live on the glory of being a graduate. 


A Remedy for Factionalisation 
of Holdings 

Prof. Radhakamnl llnkerji observes in 

Indian Journal of Economics 

An exchange or consolidation of holdings is 
impo sihlo under the existing Tenancy Law of the 
United Provinces since occupancy tenants cannot 
be bought out. Where the land system stands in 
the way of restripment and consolidation, we have 
to depend on the traditions of voluntary social co- 
operation. Such methods of solution are witnessed 
in the south where thero are villages which are 
re-divided annually. But the tendency here is 
more marked because of the established communal 
tradition. Thus m Tanjoro the-e are larger 
field and holdings than in other districts. This 
points to a gradual consolidation of holdings under 
the supervision of the village panehayats which 
also supervise the equitable distribution of irriga- 
tion water, the maintenance of village public 
works, etc, The exchange of plots of land, so as 
to give the different owners contteuons blocks, so 
far a.s possible, is called pantuWAanai (Sanskrit- 
exchange) in Tanjore, It is difficult to come to an 
agreement because the advantages of plots as re- 
gards fertdity, distance, irrigation faculties, eta. 
have to bo equalised; and sometimes the nch 
peasant would refuse to exchange m such a way 
as to convenience a small neighbour and the 
small owner is often at the mercy of his rich 
neighbour. Similarly in Travancore consolidation 
of holdings is taking place, the tendency being for 
the owner of very small plots of land to sell them 
or to take more land cn lease from others and 
thus enlarge tho unit of cultivation. It may advis- 
able for the Government to initiate an experiment 
by acquiring villages under the Land .Acquisition 
Act. re-aligning .the land properly, providing proper 
drainage and irrigation channels and then re- 
letting to the original tenants. This would furnish 
a valuable olject lesson, though such lessons can- 
not serve the purposes of legislation or voluntary 
adjustment by the villagers themselves. 


That is particularly true of the American industries 
which consume rubber — firms engaged in making 
tyres, linoleum, etc — which between them absorb 
four fifths of the world’s annual supply. Investiga- 
tion has shown them that the rubber plant thrives 
in certain islands comprised in the archipelago, and 
they are intent upon the production of rubber in 
them under their own control, as that is the only, 
way in .which they can outwit the producers of 
rubber in Ceylon and the Malay Straits Settlement 
where the application of a scheme of restriction of 
output lias led to a considerable rise in price. 

As the industries expand in the United States 
and the system of mass production tremendously 
increases the output the need for new markets 
becomes clament Control of the Philippine tariff, 
which the Philippine legislature cannot change 
without American consent, enables the American 
manufacturers and exporters largely to monopolize 
the Philippine, market- 

The retention of the Islands under American 
Tutelage serves even a more useful purpose, inas- 
much as they he near the trade routes connecting 
the New World with the Orient, and can be utilized 
as a jumping-off ground for the acquisition of tho 
Chinese and other Eastern markets with almost 
limitless potentialities for the absorption of 
American goods markets for which Americans are 
hankeriDg 

The domination of the Philippines puffs np the 
pride of the prestige-loving American. It makes 
him feel that his people, too, are the arbiters of 
another nation’s fate Contact with Earope during 
the war, and the acquisition of wealth daring and 
after the conflict, have resulted in the development 
of these tendencies to a degree undreamt of by 
stay-at home Indian.?. 

Americans who call themselves Democrats are 
as much affected by these, or at least some of 
of these tendencies. a3 Americans who delight its 
proclaiming themselves as Republicans The move- 
ment for freeing the Filipinos from American 
tutelage hns therefore received a rude set-back- , 

The struggle in which the Filipino leaders and 
the Americans are at present interlocked shows, 
for one thing, that a legislature composed of 
members of one race which lacks effective control 
over the executive, composed of men of another 
race, cannot work harmoniously nor can 
it be. the arbiter even in respect of 
affairs in which it is supposed to possess autono- 
mous powers. It also demonstrates the folly of 
entertaining the hope that through the establish- 
ment of conventions and extra-legal organs 
a subject people can graduate out of their 
tutelage to another people. 


American 'Big Interests” and the 
Filipinos 

Mr.-SL Nihal Singh thus concludes an 
•article in The Hindustan Review on American 
imperialism in the Philippines : 

The "Big . interest” in the United States are 
opposed, to givirg independence to the PhiUpinos. 


Railways and Air Transport 

We read in the Indian and Eaelern 
Engineer : 

All parties are cordially in agreement in acknow- 
ledging the. wonderful feats of the airmen of to- 
day ana their achievements in the past few years. 
iv? 1 v 1 !? l et our eyes be eo dazzled by 

the brilliance of their achievements as to blind ns 
to the tremendous accomplishments of railway 
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engineer? or the quiet rapi Iitv with which the) 
are extend ne the iron road all over the worn 
The airplanes intended for the Cairo-Kanehi 
o e B3!*,. ar0 v !° h y lr . ca l” We of earning nl out 
iUW Its cadi deadweight of pn'sergers and 
luggage whereas the corresponding f„nrc in a 
railway train might well reach letween two or 
three million pounds However engrossing a future 
our imaginative vmters may draw of n world m 
which transit and transport will nil take place in 
the air we fed convinced ourselves that it i* onh 
a future and not a very near one at t! at There 
is no need to sell railway shares on this ground 
aa yet or to speculate unduly in airlines There 
is yet a tremendous future of expansion for the 
railways of the world ere circumstances call 
the day ^ Gs,ens,0ns Brc 00 longer the order of 


Hinduism and Indian National Unity 

The editor of Prabudha Pharala observes 

In the realisation of the Indian national umtr 
II nanism must supply the nucleus and pattern of 
crystallisation A\hat is our national ideal? It is 
n? m! r ?»' n,ed ?. ut bcfor ? I 1 *® spiritualisation 
ofhfe. ho other culture or religtnn has stood for 
it so clearly and unninchinglr as Hinduism Tins 
has been her one constant mam endeavour through 
the course of her long history All other Indian 
urw S iw ra P st accept this ns their idea? 
\ve know that unless this motive ig airpnip 
existent amen* the d ftacr l communities tlmtasm 
ramot force it into tt,™ Dot this is il,S 
present in all men all over the world in greater or 
less degree The tendency to spiritualisation is 

sa a^sjtssTi &ubs ssuvS 
™s%“; asMnant 

fc 0 ' 1 '?”? 1 * iK.'lSfg 'fifK 

thi sacred pith to spiritual sell realisation Bp aS 
under the ma.io spell if her cSS 
““S' the turn of the world ewntFEI 

SKS.I 1 T”™ “operative than ever ihatdllYfc 
fwe™ 1 ““““l mnsl he conceived Epf ituallv 

S^.sIa'=VS 

itself as super credil aq Thn should conceive 
the different cultures So bng as'^ n E rt? Und ? U 
ol itself as of a stereotyped fn?m aS h7 n ^ ais ?. thml ‘ s 
by infinite deta la of legitim b ?w.= n and J} m,t S d 
foundation of that which T ' j cannot be the 

and which 5 aho cSSen5„Uv o3/*t 

r„a " i B 

honest methods for , to , of al1 

provided infinite scope fonSXSSta^ 


various races and cultures It is only in the 
periods of its decay that It seems to foTrct its 
universal charac er an l mission an I becomes a 
bundle of negations Once again it is waking up 
ana calling forth its pristine nat tre on 1 its present 
communal struggle is really the first onrusn of its 
tcstirgcnt life 

. H , ou . r deliberate opinion that the realisation 
oi tt e Indian national nmlv and also of interna 
tionsl unity is peculiarly and mainly tl o concern 
pf the Hindus They of nil poop e arc best llttcd 
tv history to accomplish it It is not ty the 
equal co-ordination of the self-contained communi 
ties but by the leadership of one and th« obedient 
tonowing of the rest that all great unions become 
leadership 1 md,nsm 1,83 ,0 rrovido this groa* 
lint is why we do not consider the prc'cnt 
communal trout lea as at 'dutch evil fvil they 
are but a necessary evil lor through these 
« lashes with other communities and throuji suffer 
mgs from their onslaughts Hinduism is learning 
to divest itself of its orcdal limitations and di cover 
Ihc greater hidden unity behind its negations The 
requirements of the situation arc tea hrog tt to 
strength ltS ^stomal Purpose and its immortat 


The Bad hist Revival in Ceylon 

Vrt . Th ° C S ' Var(1 writes m The 
■national Christian Pci me 

of ^juddhi U <ts h m nev,val 13 stirring the hearts 
their f«P tcrj '. part of ‘bo Island and 

from rS to y^i/ Ktataa Br0 * a m ,ntCBSlti 
of S^TsaTh^ tKij? shown in the reform 
cenerallv d. .i ? ddbl3t 1’nesthood It 13 
buSl *0 many UhiLkhus have 

. themselves with worldlr trnods liCt 

loirs noMnfiS ft? d '5 lln - swap the livelonn 

» srt,^L e,r th«p" , £»™ 

holy livmg and & *f tu ? ,cs hut it is felt that 

teis* 

S“2y"““E> G£T%2 

Buddhists fear that a n c acce P fa nco, Many 
unsettling and would h* ^ ln i n « would be too 
render the y oung men unh? wTvi ™re hkely to 

than to prepare th“m fw it, f ^ fUtnre work 
BrffflTtart ih,M eS ser£S, he!d “ 5 S,”t 

wuim; sermons are preached 
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from Pali texts, and a tig Buddhist Street 
preaching Campaign was attempted, some years 
aid. sn Colombo, on the Hops of the Colombo City 
Mission’s work. This movement aroused a good 
deal of enthusiasm at first, and there were many 
speakers and big crowds. Bat soon the novelty 
wore off, and it was given np. 

Since about the year 1830, when Madame 
Blavatasky and Colonel Olcott came to Ceylon 
as the champions of Buddhism against Christianity, 
it has been the settled policy- of the Buddhists 
to establish a vernacular school in very village 
where a Christian school had been opened. The 
movement was slow at first, but now there are 
hundreds of such schools and they have been 
so successful that a very large number of 
Christian schools have had to be ciosed in 
consequence. 

But. notwithstanding all these movements and 
the energy that is being expended upon them, 
1 have been able to find little evidence of genuine 
revial of Buddhism as a religion and a system of 
ethics. 

The revial of Buddhism does not appear to have 
penetrated to the innermost lives of the people, 
and the reason for this is clear, Tho movement 
did not originate in a widespread sense of Spiritual 
need. Fear of Christianity, and the new spirit of 
Nationalism, are chiefly responsible for the Buddist 
activities of 'the last fifty years. 

i. The almost universal prevalence of idolatry 
and demon worship, 

it • The prevalence of crimes of violence in the 
Bnddbist sections of Ceylon, 


Importance of small Gains in 
South Africa 


Mr. C. F. Andrews discourses in The 
Indian Review on the real problem in South 
Africa. He says : 


At the verv beginning of the struggle in South 
Africa, Dr. Norman Leys wrote to me from 
Lngland and said, that if only a very slight gam 
could be obtained against the imposition of segre- 
gation in South Africa at a time when the tide 
jas running so stronglv in its favour all up and 
down Africa, it would indeed be well worth while 
fighting on to the end. For a victory, however 
small, gained in South Africa in the snaggle against 
segregation would ‘have its reactions right up as 
far as Kenya and Uganda. 

My hope is. that though, .under this India 
Agreement, we have not obtained for Resident 
Indians, all we asked for or required, nevertheless 
something has been done to stem tho tide of 
**grtgition. In the long run, therefore, we may 
hope that the good work now begun, may be 
continued: and that the effects of it may be felt 
tar beyond. tho boundaries of South Africa into 
v n « Africa also and all along the East Coast, 
ior if it is possible, even for one generation, to 
prevent the enforcement of ‘segregation,’ then 
human nature, with its kindlier instincts, will, in 
th9 tong run, be likely to g->t the upper hand: and 
among the younger people, who are growing 


to man-hood and womiuhool, those kindlier 
institute will prevail that are the saving graces of 
man-kind. 


So-called Transfer of Meritin Buddhism 

Mating San Tha writes *in The Bhymeah 
High School Magazine : 

Buddhists believe that after performing an act 
of p.e y. they should share the. merit accruing 
therefrom with other hviag beings. This act is 
termed fiallvlanx (sharing) which is made public 
in an audible tone by the worlds. ‘ Take a share.” 
The hearer on hia nrt accents the share aud ex- 
claims "Well done I accept it.” This act constitute 
paltanumodatn a (acceptance) 

Regarding this, most Buddhists themselves do 
not know how they acquire the merit, though 
Poai3in s riddle seems no riddle at all to them. 

Poussin alludes to some of the Buddha’s state- 
ments, when he says that “Merit is strictly 
personal ” Probably is me3us the last words of 
the Buddha on his death bed : , 

“ Appamaden a Sampadetha ” — Exert yourselves 
diligently.” 

Elsewhere too mention is made to the effaot 
that m life we must work out our own salvation 
by oursthes. For Buddhas can only point out to 
being the right path The exertion lies within the 
power of the beings who desire merit. 

If the above statements are true, there can be 
no question of transfer or share of merit No one 
can have a pertion of another’s merit. It is a 
double edged puzzle. 

To understand thoroughly anv intricate point 
m the religion of the Blessed Mister, a seeker 
after knowledge is to bear in . mind one mam 
nrincinle. m. volution, will or action . in the mind. 
The importance of the play of mind cannot be 
over estimated Almost all questions in Buddhism 
can be explained in terms of mind-power. 

When a devout Buddhist has accomplished an 
act of merit, ne calls on the living beings to take 
share in it in the prescribed formuta mentioned 
above, This is merely a form of intimation. He 
announces to them that he has done a meritorious 
act. The hearer on his part is glad to learn what 
his co-religionist has done in a moment many 
pious thoughts liash across his mind. He thinks 
of the good deeds the sharer has done, ne begins 
to remember all the virtues of the Ruddha With 
a heart full of joy he exclaims ‘‘Well done.” A 
volition ha3 occured ; an action is made in the 
mind. lie has vnlfuUy exerted to liis heart’s 
content. His acquisition of merit is proportionate 
to the extent to which ho has exerted mentally. 
The term “transfer of merit.” or "share of merit” 
is a. misnomer No body can. in (act, share his 
merit and there is none who is in a position to 
acquire it as gift, Personal exertion is necessary 
The. true idea ought to be "aspiration after 

merit. 
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Half an Hour’s Daily Outdoor Exercisf tf 
Hr S L Bbandan advocates deep brea- 
thing m the DAY College Union Maga- 
zine and gives detailed instructions as to how 
it is to be done He says 

Average span of human Ids in India is 2o years 
onh Nature has guaranteed it up to 100 rears 
Is it not a good news } oung reader it L tell you 
that ever} one of you can live up to 100 years 
If you are too idle to give half an hour daily to 
an outdoor healthy exercise it is no body else s 
fault- It is foolish economy to grudge giving halt 
an hour daily but to give 72 years at tho end. 
Remember consumption is a disease of the young 
It is very rare alter 3o years of age Don t 63} 
there is no time Surely ae get plenty of time 
when sickness knocks at the door 

Death and disease hear no excuses , 


Reminiscences of Vivelcananda 

Mr A Srinivasa Pai n a b l. gives somes 
reminiscences of Swacni Yivekananda in 
The Scholar There are some of them 

Informational talks in the mornings and answer- 
ing of questions were arranged for in a pandal put 
up on the Marina neir the old Capper House 
Hotel somewhere near the site of the present 
premises of Queen Marys College Now the 
leaders of Hindu Society in Madras big Officials 
and 'Vakils and people in hundreds came and we 
students found it hard to get near to the Swami 
One morning a I uropean Lady (a Potestaot mis 
sionary I believe) came and spoke somewhat dis- 


School Education and the Stage 

Mr S Subraminyim ra.lt, writes m 
Uio Educational Rcacic — 

I think I w ill bo raising a storm of protest from 
the citadel of orthodox} in our nindn society, it 
I were to saj that the stage’ also takes a prominent 
pbee in the education of children All the more 
so an Amateur baba in educating the ignorant 
adults of our poorlv educated country. Or rather 
I might be allowed to state at the outset placed 
as we aro under a foreign country which has paid 
scant attention to education is still talked of and 
bringing it into force is left to the sweet whims 
and fancies of tho Taluk Hoard Presidents and 
Chairmen of Municipal Councils while the all 
soltcitudo Education Ministers would not mafeo it 
the policy of the Government, it is the only pro 
gramme for India. 

To return to the subject, not to speak of the 
appeal to sight to children the dead past becomes 
a living present at the hand3 of a resourceful 
teacher who instead of simply i isualising an inci- 
dent. can male the hoys act and feci the incident 
themselves bo then it should become the impor- 
tant programme of every schools to train boys to 
take to the stage even from childhood lest they 
should cultivate the abhorrence at a latfer period ot 
life. Of course I do not mean everybody in a 
school should be an actor but those that have the 
aptitude should be properly guided and encouraged 
The end ot a term, the school anniversary day and 
other important events ta the school should not be 
missed to stage a play either in English ot i® 
English or in Tamil oi in both 

Then we como to tho choice of plays suited to 
the age What kind of play suits the children be3L 
the boy best aud the adult boat 11 Tho question 
can be straightaway answered that staging farces 
and small plays having short duration would 


paragingly of the enforced celibacy of a Sinyasms gladden the young minds stir up their imagination 
i,fo nnri of tho hannfni ,-ocnita ni tho etaMnow au( j pr0TO fc e thoughts Historical incidents even 

concerning a hero and social dramas would be 
well suited for ihe boys As for the grownups the 
tragedies and the comedies, plays involving great 
moral truths and plays intended to eradicate per- 
nicious social customs and superstitions might be 
availed of 


life and of the harmful results of the starving 
of a noble instinct (noble when nghtly 
regulated) Afler a short psychological and philo 
sophical explanation of the necessity of celibacy in 
a Sanyasin (n hich perhaps was not quiteappremted 
or understood by the lady ) he turned to her and 
said half humorously In your country Madam 
a bachelor is feared Hut here you see they are 
worshipping me a bachelor 

Once he said to a number of young students m 
the audience that it was their first duty to cultivate 
physicial strength and health Yon may have 
the Geeta m vour left hand bat have football in 
your right He expressed on one occasion the 
vien that it was the men who were physically 
weak that yielded to temptations easily and that 
those with plenty of physical vigour and strength 
were far better able to resist temptations and 
exercise self-control than the former 

when the effect of religious beliefs (Hindu and 
Christian) on the masses came up for discussion 
\ ivekananda said If like me you had visited the 
slums of Furope and America and seen how near 
to brutes the inhabitants of those slums are, and 
then compared them with our masses in India, 


Relatinosbip ot Canal Irrigation 
and Malaria 

In the Agricultural Journal of India 
Lient. colonel C A Gill IMS examines 
the widely current belief that an increased 
incidence of malaria is an inevetable accompani- 
ment of caval irrigation and comes to the 
following definite conclusions 

(1) Canal irrigation is not a factor of an} 
importance in determining the incidence or seventy 
of epidemics of malaria 


‘hem with.onr in India, U) It can bo asserted with equal confidence 

^*?du religions that open field, irrigation has not been responsible 


malaria 

(3) As a general statement it may safely be 
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concluded that .the salubrity (so far a? malaria is 
concerned) of irrigated tracts compares favourably 
with uairrigated areas. 

. /4) As a partial exception to the general rule 
it is certain that wherever canal irrigation gives 
nsc to water-togging a vicious circle is set up in 
which endemic malaria leads to bad health, bad 
health to economic stress to further privation and 
more sickness, and. finally, as the combined result 
of a high death-rate, a low birth-rate and emigra- 
tion. to the depopulation ot the affected tract 
. (5) It is concluded that an appreciable increase 
in the. incidence of malaria is not a necc3sirv 
concomitant of canal irrigation, hut. that canal 
irrigation may become gravely prejudicial to health 
xv hen it 19 wrongfully applied or improperly carried 
out. 

(C) There is ample justification for the state- 
ment that canal irrigation has proved a great 
blessing (save in a tew area*) aud that, assuming 
water-logging is not allowed to arise it is calcu- 
lated to increase the wealth and prosprity of the 
Punjab, and to promote the health and well-being 
of its inhabitants. 


Begging is London 

In the corns e o! his chatty article, An 
Indian in Western Europe.” in The Garland 
Mr. A. S Panchapakesa Ayyar, irs, says.— 


•While going about London sight-seeing, I had 
occasion to observe csusally some things which 
threw a flood of light on certain aspects of English 
life. Beggary in the streets is prohibited in London 
and tho police arrest beggars. But the begging 
instinct is too strong in some men to be eradicated 
altogether. Hence I found two or three ingenious 
devices bv which tho spirit ot begging was pre- 
served whilo discarding the letter. Tims several 
men. mostly ex-rervice men, were grinding hand 
organs at peoplo’s doors producing an intolerable 
noise miscalled music, Generally, the house- 
owners preferred to pay something than allow the 
dreadful noise to afflict their ears. Another method 
is by drawing some ridiculous figures ot pictures 
on the pavemeDt and taking whatever charitable 
passers-by give I told one snch man after giving 
him a three-penny bit Whv. tins is sheer lieggary”. 
"No sir,” replied lie “It is an appeal to your 
artistic chantv and generosity, and that is no 
offence ” A third device is bv pretending to sell 
boxes of matches- To one who pestered me to 
bnv a box of matches urging that I would reriuiro 
it for lighting cigars and cigarettes I replied that 
I didn’t smoke and so I didn’t want his matches 
“It won't hurt you. sir, to pay a penny for a poor 
ffiM. seeing that you save a lot bv not smoking” 
was the resourceful reply. Needless to say, I paid 
a penny and went my way Other disguised 
beggars eell picture cards, scissors etc., in a 
similar fashion. 
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The student Movement in China 

Paul Chili Mcng, a Chinese Christian, 
considers the effects of foreign education 
received by Chinese students in Current 
History and says : — 

"Whether returned students are still needed, in 
Chin3 has been a popular subject for discussion. 
Some ventured the opinion that the returned 
students usually, import only Western mannerism 
and superfieiahtiei. Those who studied in France 
'nave brought the swinging "limbs, shrugging 
■ shoulders and a few pleasant vices . Those from 
Germany introduced the beer, the military bearing 
and the close-cropped hair. England has given 
them, though not the .monocle, the broad ‘a’ and 
the amto-academic air. Returned students from 
America are most noisv with campaign ideas, chal- 
lenges and slogans. Their American "speed’, is 
mere nervousness, while their feminism does not 
go beyond bobbed hair, short skirts and the new 
dance steps. 

But in history, the Chinese student . migration 
has influenced China’s national life m vanons 
.sways daring various periods. It brought the 
influence of Western Europe immediately after 
1 the opium war until the Smo-Japanese War. From 

27—11 


the rise, of Japan to the revolution of 1911, Japan’s 
modernization and reforms influenced China 
through the . returned students America's 
expressions of friendship as evidenced in the open- 
door policy of John llav and the return of the 
indemnity surplus in 1908, have attracted a targe 
number of Chinese students each year for the last 
twenty-five years. Since the Hepubl c of China 
was formed, returned students from tho United 
States have become the most influential group 
in the different fields of China's national life. In 
192J. Soviet Russia renounced her special privileges 
vj.Gtunn.ami mismi w dh. CJunASft, oftidnuto ^ne 
question of an industrial revolution to emancipate 
the oppressed nations and peoples of the Orient, 
With the founding of Sun Yat-gen University in 
Moscow, . the number of Chinese students has 
tripled since 1925. Whether Russia will displace 
America in cultural influence m China depends 
upon whether America will make good the ideal 
of political self-determination which she imparted 
to the Chinese students. 1 

migration, therefore, has 
stimulated reforms, helped m the makrng of a 
“3 ™i', ni tf 0 1* abo T e 11 h *s brought to China 
new cultural .e lements that made possible creative 
re, n ^ s '- an cn larged outlook and 
national and racial consciousness. 
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International Morality { ’ 


We read in The Japan Weclly Chronicle 
It •was after Bismarck had retired from politics 
that he decided that ‘each Government takes 
solely its own interest as the standard of its 
actions however it may drape them with deduc- 
tions of justice or sentiment ” and the remark 
recurs to memory after reading what Mr Inahara 
has to say in the Diplomatic Renew (translated 
el«ewherel on the relations of Japan China and 
Russia. Mr Inahara sat a that the isolation of 
Japan caused by the abrogation of the Anglo- 
Japanese agreement made it impo«sib e for her to 
do anything et'e than seek an agreement with 
Russia but it may be pointed out that Japan was 
seeking an agreement with Russia during the 
war while the Angto-Japanese alliance still existed 
so it can hardlv he considered that it was the 
abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese alliance that 
forced Japan into the arms of the Soviet Japan 
moreover 13 yiedmg to the embraces of the Soviet 
so very reluctantly that at the present rate of 
progress it will take along time before complete 
accord is reached 

The profession of the Toweis good will to 
China including that of Japan must be taken 
in a diplomatic sense As Mr Leonard \l oolf 
pomt 3 out in an interesting little essay on inter 
national morality Hobbes remark that m the 
relations of independent States right and wrong 
justice and injustice have no place still holds 
good and is likely to hold good The world was 
conscious of tins fact a good many years before 
mu of ,, Hobbe s for Mr Woolf quotes from 
Thucydides the words put into the mouth of an 
Athenian Ambassador to the effect that the 
question of justice only enters into the discussion 
of human affairs where the pressure of necessity 
is equal and that the poweiful exact what they 
can and the weak grant what they must The 
only reason w hy the powerful do not exact more 
than they do is that sometimes it 13 not to their 
own interests to take all a fact which seems to 
have escaped the Allies at Versailles when the? 
laid such a heavy burden on the defeated that 
it has plunged the world into trouble ever since 
They were showed themselves less aonte iv,™ 
Wellington who asled to athtSio “5* 
questions of reparations at the end of the NnvC 
home vara gave the Allies far less then tw 
were entitled to on the ground that the s^cnfice 
was necessary and we should have got Sung 
it we had not made it’ which sounds bke har§ 
commonsense Even a generous gesture like ns 

appeared to have there foie at the hmt-bf 
basis of self interest and ,t i of !t ? 


of justice or sentiment ” a conn.’ which he 
himself pursued so successfully. 


First Woman Judge in Germany * 

Tho appointment of a woman to a jadee 
ship in Germany for tho hrst time has led 
The Woman Oihxcn to write thus — 


On May 18 the papers carried a de* patch from 
Berlin saying that I)r Marie Ilagetneyer lias become 
the first woman judge m Germany 

It brought memories Just about twenty live 
years ago thefi-st woman to study law in Germany 
Anita Augvpurg finished her rour»e At that time ( 
Germany did not admit women to the practiCB or 
law omen were not admitted to ponticsu 
organizations nor permitted to sprak at po lticaj 
meetings nor even allowed to attend political 
meetings Anita Augspitrg proceeded to organize 
a suffrage committee in the free city of iLomlunr 
with members chew here as well and to nom 
occasional meetings bhc had said laughingly tpai 
the study of law had taught her to evade tho law j 
and now she canmlv called her organization by 
innocuous name Ilorabnrg Committee.’ Even so 
6he had to secutc the formal consent of tho police 
before she could hold her meetings Between tiu» 
carefully guarded beginning and the granting oj 
suffrage to German women stretched only sixteen 
years from first women law student to first 
woman judge only twenty five The world does raovu 


Underpaid Teachers in America 


fr°m «ie .weal of a nation doing m 0 d 
to another for the sake of doing good in 
that almost arouses laughter eo quixotic 
Vet all Governments ^ 

professions are solely bent upon doing LS t5 
their neighbours A1 the Pmro«, v good to 


Even in rich America teachers are under 
paid and students are underpaying as would 
appear from the following passage in The 
Literary Digest 

Colleges are turning students away because 
there are insufficient funds to provide facilities 
for teaching them V hy not charge more for 
tuition? The query is nut by the institute for 
lublic Service in New Vork and tho suggestion 
may cause some shock to parents and prospective 
students until the real conditions aro examined 
As it stands now with college teachers underpaid 
and college students underpaj mg so much that 
many of them spend on luxuries moie than tlier 
spend on tuition the largest donor to colleges 15 
the underpaid college teacher still tho lowest paid , 
of all white collar workers in proportion to native 
ability ’ 


their neighbours All the Powers have >*K55J3 

ass 1 ;, ss'svs™ 1 ? es 


within the bounds of course of their own interest 
not being destroyed Even the proviso hi? I 
moral air for evidently it is to the inLriL « a t 
China that she should keen w i ntere , s 3 of 


desenbed as draping the actions wTth deductions 


English Translation of Buddhist 
Scriptures * 

The Young East reports 
In view of the earnest hankenng after the 
knowledge of 1 Buddhism among tho Weste n people 
the west Hongann missionaries in America have 
recently filed a formal request with the West 
llonganji head quarters in Kyoto for immediate 
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translation into English of Buddhist scriptures. 
This was decided at a recent conference of those 
missionaries. The West HoDgaon authorities are 
now studying the proposal, because it is a matter 
of importance for the propagation of Buddhism 
among the English speaking nations. They say 
that the llonganjt authorities are going to attach 
to the English Buddhist scriptures, an explanation 
of Mah-iyana Buddhism, of creeds and ceremonies 
for Buddhist believers, etc. Meantime, the 
Buddhist world of Japan is considering the 
compilation of Buddhist scriptures in English, 
German. French. Russian, etc. in commemoration 
of the 2500th anniversary of the birth of Bnddha, 
which falls in 19J4. It i9 said that the. West 
Ifongunji authorities will shortly appoint an 
editorial start for the translation of Buddhist 
scriptures. 


‘‘Give us Men" 

The following poem, which tho China 
Journal reproduces from The North-China 
Daily News, may be read with profit in 
India also 

God give us men. The time demands strong 
minds. Great hearts, true faith and willing hands, 
'tea whom the lust of office does not kill : 

.Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy . 

Men who possess opinions and a will , 

Mon who have honour : men who will not he 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And dawn his treacherous flatteries without 
_ , winking 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and m private thiaking ! 

For while the rabhto with their thumbwaro creeds. 
Their large professions and .their little deeds 
Mingle in selhsh strife, lo’ Freedom weeps 1 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps’ 
J. G. Holland 


Buddhism and Christianity 
The Ih itish Buddhist writes : — 

Thirteen hundred year* ago. Romm Catholic 
Christianity was planted in Eoglrnd About the 
sa-no time JUhammil established his religion of 
Niim, and Japan received Bad Jhtsm from Korea. 
Nearly a thou>and years ago Central Turkestan 
Buddhism was destroyed by the Moslems, 
nnu inil’an tfudiitsm was destroyed by sn 'cesMve 
invaders belonging to the cult of Islam. Afghamsttn 
was at one time fnll of Buddhists and so was Kashmir, 
ihe Ca'hohc Church borrowed many of its intuits 
i from tho Buddhists of Turkestan. 

Je*U3 d'<l not establ ah any of the ceremonial that 
arc current, to-day in the Roman Church The 
altar, the lighting of candles, the incense, the 
lowers, tire bowing roles, all ara borrowings from 
th- Rj^dh-st Church cf Turkestan From Turkes- 
taa Buddhism went to China. The present day 
dress of the Moslems of Afghanistan, anil the Xorth- 
\\estera frontier Provinces. fornrerlv known as 
tlandnara was copied from the Buddhists of th° 
pre-Moslem period. The fresco paintings rescued 


by Central Asian archaeologists are evidence to 
show the origin of the Catholic rituals. The 
Catholic Church copied from the Buddhist church 
the institution of Bhikkhuni nuns. 

Many of the alleged savings of Jesus are really 
echoes from the cryings of the lord Buddha., As 
yet no attempt has been madata discover tho origins 
of tho sayings of Je3U3. A guild of rah scholars 
who have made a thorough study of the New 
Testament should sit in conclave and make an 
ellort to find the origins of the New Testament 
ethics. A number of them can bo traced m the 
Pali texts Some of them are interpolations where- 
in the mtek and gentle Jesus is made a monarchical 
despot. 


The American Occupation of Haiti 
India is, no doubt, tho only member of 
the League of Nations which is both in name 
and reality a subject country. Bat another 
member. Haiti, is in reality a subject 
country, though nominally independent. 
For writes Paul H. Douglas in the Political 
Science Quarterly of America 

The relationship between the United States and 
Haiti is full of interesting paradoxes. Thus the 
constitution which Franklin D Roosevelt, then 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, wrote for that 
cotin*ry in 1917 declares that "the Republic of 


Haiu is indeed a member of the League of 
Nations and maintains diplomatic representatives 
abroad, fn fact, however, the United States has 
controlled tho country by military force sinco 1915. 
A regiment of American marines is unaltered 
behind the President's palace, and Brigadier-General 
John H. Russell, acting as the American High 
Commissioner, gives the directions as to what 
shall be done An American, Dr. W. \v. Cumber- 
land, appointed bv the President of the United 
States, is the Receiver of Customs and the 
Financial Adviser, He not only collects the 
customs bat draws up the badget and,cootrols 
expenditure. The Haitian gendarmerie, « hich is a 
combined army and police force, is mainly officered 
by commissioned and non-cctnmissioaed American 
marine officers and tho gendarmerie a3 a whole is 
constantly under onr direction Americans 
appointed, by our government are also in charge 
of tfte sanitarv and the pubfie works services and 
of agricultural education. 


Modern India and the Drink Traffic 
We read in Abkari : 

Dr. Rutherford's book is a plea for Self Govern- 
ment for lea, a. and while we are not concerned 
with the political issues with which the book deals, 
his descriptions of the poverty and degradation of 
the vast majority of the ImLan peoples must chal- 
lenge our attention and careful thought. The stark 
reality of Dr. Rutherford’s book shows us India 
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m the mas® shorn of all ramantic clamour In 
the charter Public Health, and War against 
Disease 1 the author includes Drink 'with disease 
as being an important factor in the production of 
disease and second only to syphilis in the list 
of racial poisons The chapter Public Health and 
Prohibition shows the immeasurable harm done 
ly the liquor traffic and shows too that all over 
India there is a demand for prohibition 

India is npe for prohibition and her great 
religious being so strongly opposed to Drink 
should mal e the difficulties of successful enforce- 
ment much simpler and easier than in America 
The book as a whole emphasises the fact that 
every cflort to forward the cause of prohibition is 
Hocked by the Bn i«h Government The policy 
of the Government ruth regard to the Opium 
Traffic is also warmly criticised 


Poetry ‘ a Drug on the Market” 

John Go aid Tletcher writes m The 
Modern World 

There can be no doubt that just as much 
poetry is being written in this age as in any 
other and that in future histones of literature 
some one will be m°ntioned as being the represen 
tative poet of our time The problem tnat 
concerns us all poets and non poets is how to 
distribute our work to best advantage 
problem is rapidly becoming the leading problem 
of our age in poetry as in other fields and the 
multiplication of publishing houses pewspape s 
and periodicals does not settle it Ask any dozen 
publishers and they will all tell you that poetry 
does not pay that it has no commercial value 
degpite the fact that they all probably publish it 


Prevention of Diseases and Social 
Insnrance 

Andreas Grieser observes in International 
labour licnetc — 

There is nothing which is not capable of 
improvement 

In future the campaign against infectious 
diseases must bo carried on by social insurance 
with even moro vigour than in the pa't In 
tuberculosis for instance not only the sick person 
but also the danger of infection must be considered 
thought must be given to the members of Ins 
family to his environment and to his fellow 
workers who may bo injured by him It is there- 
fore e scntnl to provide curative treatment in 
good time to lessen the risk of infection and to 
mcreaso the share of the insurance institutions in 
tho general work of social hygiene 

The rational organisation of preventive measures 
in tho undertaking calls for tho foundation an l 
t! e activities of some form of joint organisation 
to ensure collaboration between the various in 
Kurancc rimers and especially to regulate the 
relations between sickness funds invalidity insur 
nn -c institut on3 and doctors Joint organisations 
are also necessary to ensure contact between 
insurance carriers on the cno h3nd and public health 
authont es ard pm ate weltare organisations on 
the other Tie right to membership of the c e 
organisations will entail tho obligation to accept 
freely tlo condit ona theyimposc. 


to some extent , 

If jour acquaintanceship extends also to tno 
poets you will tied that tne shifts and dodges 
the j oung poet is put to today to obtain a bearing 
are endless I know of at least two young poets 
both Americans who are trying to get a publisher 
in Logtand in the pathetic hope that their work 
will somehow be favorably received there, roetry 
which quite » number of people were ready to 
talk atom in this country twelve years ago is 
now a drug on the market 


The writer suggests that there should be 
an endowment luud for the publication of 
new books of poetry 

The details of administering such a fund could 
t c easily worl ed out Supposo the fund provided 
for the publication of ten fair sized books of 
poctrv m a year An advertisement could be in 
eerted in a lew of the leading literary journals 
asking for manuscripts and stating that no poet 
was eligible who had already published more than 
one volume A ju-y would be selected of piact) 
sing poets to pass on these manuscripts The 
manuscripts submitted wo ild be sorted out by a 
sub-juTy m the f rst instance with the otject of 
eliminating the obviously imi o«sil le tho thin and 
the trite The remainder ray f fty manuscripts 
would then pass into the hands of the main 
jur> Out ot this rema n«er ten manuscripts 
would bo selected which would represent tho 
lest of the year s poetry 


Love and Wisdom 


* Timbocl 

Tmlofl \vhich is nu Indonesian journal 
conducted in Dutch has given n translation 
cf tie Note in our March number in which 
wo showed low great a tortion of the earth 
is under I nropcan control and how the 
preservation of the statu* quo by the League 
of Nations is practical!) equivalent to 
\ er;K tuatu K tie subjection ct t! o majority 
< [ n snkind 


Message of the last reproduces the 
following I nglish translation of a poem by 
Hhai ^ir Singh — 


(Note A nightingale imprisoned ly a gardener 
escapes from her cage after long confinement only 
to 1 n 1 the garden despoiled and m rums and her 
hearts teve tho rose gone. In atsolute despair she 
stops a wayfarer with her lament and asks what 
has lecotre of that all ow ner of tho loveliness of 
youth, rer ros-» A dialogue ensues of wlwh 
we give the conclulng rortioa. The wayfarer 
asks why the eye of the nightingale failed to 
ni'ccxtt that one day -both the gardes and Its 
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blossoms cay” would die, that spring would pass 
and “the autumn of dead and decaying leaves 
take its place.” In agony of soul, the nightingale 
cries out for death and in pity the -wayfarer stnvc3 
to comfort her -with the assurance of ever-recnrrinjr 
spring. "Again the purple leaf buus. A cam the 
green leaves shall appear in millions 1 Acam the 
buds blow and the armies of flowers, come and 
encamp again ! Why weepest thou. 0 bird ? 1 
The nightingale sines : ' 

“If beauty lasts not forever. 

Of what worth then is beauty ? 

If my garden waves not.forever, 

If all is the sport of time. 

It time conceals him we love behind its ever- 
enwrapping sheets and reveals him at will 
Mow its folds. 

And conceals him again from us 
If love is not our own but time’s. 

If time is BGpreme. and wa only propose for time 

To dispose, and our heart 

Is merely to run to waste in time's sands. 

Then all wanderings in search of him. ay, even 
life and coodness, all are a. death 
To thirst for love, to roll through despair and 
Separation for the hope of meeting him is all 
illusion : 

If the lightning flash of love shows itself only 
to kill us. then where, where is love ‘ 

If all is change, and there is naught save waiting 
and thirsting, and waiting and thirsting for 
nothing to be. 

If this is the law eternal as thou savest. 

If wc arc but the passive balls that a men. king 
destiny rolls ; 

Then let ine tell you that too sad is life" 

The wavfarer replies 

“Peace I Peace • 0 lovely bird ’ 

There is the rose still rerfutning thy tender heart. 
It it bo thy wish to ceo the glory that fades not. 
If it bo thy longing to lx? with thy rose forever. 
Turn withiu. turn within thino own self thy love- 
tlursty glance » 

In vain is thy search for thy rose in this visible 
world of e&aDge., 

The eternal spring ,i3 theirs w ho have entered m 
and seen him within their soul. 

If it bo thy wish to dwell in the internal glances 
Ot thy love, then tx> at peace with thyself, 
lid tho flame of the he rt burn slaw *Dd steady, 
L-t the mind bo clam, like an unrippling clear, 
transparent lake ; 

And pass, O bird, into the being of tho beloved, 
whence ccruo these forms of beauty ! 

Thou hast indeed thy rose w hen thy heart falters 
„ not— sure, unmoved. 

G bird 1 


- .a rob or destroy ; 

The eye of the soul, so f red on the beloved, 
drinks deep at the fountain of life 

wed-bye, O bird l This is die ancient wisdom ! 

The law of beauty that ye learn amul the young 
treed m the nest. 

This is the law of true life, which is the life above 
this hi,?. 

The life ot rapture caught from the lips of the 
rose. 

The rose that blossoms within, where eternal spring 
doth roll 


There, as thou savest ; and only there— only there 
It is a subtle, subtle feeling. 

An unbalanced and balanced joy. . 

An unconscious and conscious love ! soFt delicious 
reeling, a little rippling, and a slow breeze. 

The heart is full of glory. 

And the life full of peace. . . . ... 

Within that Golden Land there is neither right 
nor wrong ; 

And might is frail and love is strong.” 


Sea Power at Geneva 

Ihe Xeic Republic observes : 

It is essential that the redistribution of sea 
power which was recognized by the Washington 
ionference of 1021 should be confirmed by, and. 
if possible, rendered still more explicit by , the 
Geneva Congress of 1927 As long as an American, 
an Asiatic and a European sea power all exist 
side bv side, and independent ot one another, 
European world imperialism, as it existed tow arils 
the end of tho nineteenth century and as it was 
encouraged by Ui Cash maritime supremacy, not 
only c «nnot recover its momentum, but is bound 
steadily to lose ground. The Untish imperialists, 
are chafing under the limitation, and with the help 
of the Singapore base and their preponderance m 
comineree-destroj in g cruisers, they are try mg to 
regdin Tor the Empire a fraction of Us former 
exceptional i>osition Hut the American representa- 
lives at Geneva will have every reason to insist 
on a confirmation of the principles which nnderlay 
the agreement of 1921 rather tlian a modification 
of u for the benefit of Untish sea power. The 
Pritish behaved with admirable wisdom and for- 
bearance in 1921 in recognizing that they had to 
share with Japan and the United States their for- 
mer supremacy. They will, we hope, behave with 
similar foibearance and statesmanship in 1927. 


The Late James Bryce 

iVe read in Ctuly of Chicago : — 


H. A. L>. Fishers recent biography of Bryce in the 
Ration (April 20th), declares that 
"he knew more than any other mau of his own cr 
any other time. There. may be tacked away in the 
seclusion of some university or other homo of 
learning two or three scholars who have read and 
remembered as much boo kl ore as Uryce, but when 
one takes into account hts first-hand intercourse 
with men and ihicg3 in all parts of the habitable 
globe, he assuredly stands outside all competition.” 
in the I’ght of this impressive statement, we are 
tempted to wonder as to wliat learning amounts 
to anyway. Mhat nits use? “What does it all 
come to. to Quote the question John iforley used 
to rut to any one who praised a book or other 
achievement t lor th*s same biography of Bryce 
stows that this most learned of men went stark 
mad duneg the Mar. He swallowed hook, bait, 
lice and sinker the ndicnlous myth that Germany 
cad precipitated the conflict in. a gigantic endeavor 
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after woril con iue-.t His prodigious knowledge 
and wide travels left him ns gullible as the 
lionaon costermonj-er who 3md never read n t ool 
or journeyed beyond Ins native slum! All his ex 
haustive hi toncnl investigations ddntsavehim 
from being fooled as easily as the sunniest curate 
in a country village! AH through the War Bryce 
"as a die hard it was on to Berlin for him 
with Germany ground prostrate in the dust His 
travels the world around his knowledge of men 
and pla'His and languages everywhere had taught 
him do lesson of tolerance and understanding 
Why ho learned and traveled and intellectual 
sti 3 k® ‘he result’ W hy bother with education 
if it leaves a man undelivered from superstition 
and barlansm We never get quite so low in 
our mind never feel quite so hopeless for the 
luture as when we see a man like James Bryco 
running amuck under tho mad influence of patrio- 
tic passion Here in the person of such a man is 
already seen the collapse of civilization 


Local Self Government in Asia 

The following passages arc taken from 
au article by Dr Sudhindra Bose in tho 
same journal — 

■ is B I »ay Of men on earth 

th 4 ? ./'Sht of self government They 
H with tl eir being from the hand of natnie 
o““so,n,l»: them sucls < ,11 cMk- 
of M of their majority for the law 

S' m 01 erer7 “ c, ' lr 

>3 Dot true that the government which is 
13 best ? l,at . 13 the maximum 

K,T "" me ‘" «■ <to 

♦i>p ~ moi ? rac , y direct self government overall 
&B' e rX? lUhe "ooole. bj all the peo(5e — 

\\ e ^t ' f the 1 xclusu ; e “onopolj of the 
(wiiei V 3 t0 le , foun d in the East as well 
hfp of tl»n e ^ Cr t C5 ,! s lts ‘he communal 

nu he P° ll Vctl thinkers of the 
notably of China and India— have seldom 
In' - the'fW ^solute and indivisible sovereignty 
ttt?a scram enty has alwajs been ,Kd 
bcdiesand communal grouts Tie As an 
Sf m wfth be a US ve4 SCn S ,0d aS 3 .rohticiffedem 

A*‘ e ‘°cal organ zation« over which 

. central government exercised but a 

;i"g ^..rSed^g, “US 


Japanese Food 

The Japan Maga'tnc for Juno contains 
tho first part of an informing article on 
Japanese food from which wo learn 

Rice larlev aira (millet) kiyc (barn janl grass) 
sojalicans small leans etc. were used ns food ly 
the Japanese in remoto antiquity as they aro at 
present Tho iWton ShoU ard other of the oldest 
books in Japan state that tho Imperial ancestral 
goddess Amatentu omtkami who obta ned seed 
of these cereals from Ukemochi no-kami ppoko of 
them as vitally important for human lein,.s to 
live on Since then these cereals or goloktt (five 
cereals) have formed staple articles of food in 
Japan Rico was of primary importance among 
them and its seed was taken with him by the 
Sun Goddess s grand 6on on h s descent at her 
command The seed suited the soil very well and 
the crop was abundant This was the source of 
the name of Mi uho-no-J uni (the land blessed with 
n e) t y which tho country was called since then 
In old times unhulled nee was commonly eaten 
ly heating or boiling although the noble families 
on rare occasions took it after cleaning Rice was 
not eaten l ot by upper class people as for the 
middle and low class people it was too costly 
and they usually took such cheaper cereals as 
barley a 1 a and hi ye instead Then they ate only 
two meals a day 

As side dishes they 1 ad vegetables meats or 
fruit These vegetables were mostly na una 
(shej herd a purse) tnmm (carrot) etc. which were 
called sat radish garlic etc. which wero called 
larana and uaiarne tanbu and other seaweeds 
There were some other kinds of vegetables eaten 
As meats they took beef horce-fiesh brawn 
deer flesh other anmroul tlesh chicken fi«h and 
6l ell fish They did not dare to slaughter oxen 
and horses for catmg as the«o animals rendered 
useful service to them helping them in farming 
They ate mostly wild bear deer and other 
wild animal flesh which was called keno-aramono 
as dist n„uished from birdflesh which was called 
lenomlomono 


Religious Trends in India 

The Rev A M Chirgwin observes in tho 
London Quarterly Reueit — 

, zcdgeisl in India is at present moving 
£ y l ! ’ e , r ? a,m o£ , I oldies and not of 
tollf*?” TK ^ a ! deity whom Indians worship 
mknfr It = y ?i lher ( Indla , L for her they are willing 
T^di^nl r ftoi d .u , D ?k d he to die Most young 
*h at the . eod3 DDd goddesses of 
nf lD Mnrw a f e j , ie satisfactory expressions 

P £ pother India available Accordingly the young 
Sr®° ar ® powerfully attracted just now to Hinduism 
» S' » ** r , cpcl the , m intellectually it has 
th» m1 appea } the rel gion Of the 
.uotnerland The rising tide of nationalism is 
^fe tO vv r ^ tl0n ns £ 0Tev ]zed Gh?rst anily 
m^i»p«7 e fmp D 13 tho more signiheant that 
{o 8 Pde of this tho most striking progress that 
has been made in recent years m the realm of 
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religion in India is undoubtedly in a Christian 
direction. 

It is not to be inferred from this that great 
numbers _ of educated Indians are accepting 
Christianity as their own personal faitn. As a 
matter of fact, the number doing so is not consider- 
able The numerical growth of Christianity in 
India is mainly among the lower castes and the 
outcasts community. In modern India, as in the 
early years of the Christian era. Christianity nnhe3 
headway mainly from the bottom up Fallv one 
hundred thousand people, chiefly from the lower 
strata of Indian so nety, are becoming Christians 
every year. Tho Indian Christian Chnrch shows 
an increase of 22 5 per cent in the last ten years 
as agvn3t an increase of 12 per cent m the 
general population— a fir more rapid growth titan 
that of any other faith in the land. Hut it 13 not 
the numerical growth of tho Church which has 
led to the almost complete capture by Christ of 
the citadel of India’s thought 

Educated India docs not seem to find much 
that is attractive in the Christian Oi.uroh to-daa 
on tho contrary, it appears to 1m repelled alike by 
Christianity as a system and bv tho Church as 
its \\ estern organized form. 


Successful Marriage 

Frederick Harris writes, m part, in the 
'1 orhl 1 omorrow:— 

The ordinary theory is that man and w ife form 
a . partnership in which all of life is shared. If 
this completeness of sharing were taken as the 
test of successful achievement, there would be 
little success to record. As a matter of fact, 
casual observation tends to impress one with the 
narrow range of the interests which most husbands 
and wives do share. To whom does the house 
usually belong 9 \\ hose taste is displayed in its 
furnishings ? In the midst of modern city life, 
ehi.drcn may actually command litt'e interest on 
me P»rt of either parent. Companionship 
imd 1 eolation are essentials of a 

‘ Tubing a dozen married couples 
.seiected at. random, whit is the proportion of 
actual sharing in these activities ’ Religion has 
been a puzzle of many children fcecanso practices 
which one parent seems to regard as fund mental 
are entirely neglected by the other. The sex 
®W' nen . ce . itself may be highly distasteful to one 
13 , ej ' or, F sought by the other. There 
°i t V ‘ JeaCe .' t0 ° of a ?otber type of 
« .l 1 ! 1 ?; . A man ^nson who share much 
. . 1 1 i Star A crw ol der: new interests emerge and 
?,*¥“<>■ they Mea to tite (tot that tbov aro 
8efiarato i' vw . Again, seme sinking 
?i 3y trausform one partner and leave 
£ “ teftt ««** the bet ot cinim" 

3 XJ® *¥»*» cf . «P\nonce which are not 
reriuL husband and wife and some few 

Whu.h never can be shared. 
nnt 1 T;!? "? *'! ain enough, but the matter cin- 
*| ft aA* “»» Point How much sharing 
fm1S?sL? Uere doss «*«« «« and 

««SS*l,“aS. p3inK ' r ' «"■ estimate 
saewss a such a personal relationship only 


with_ regard to tite persons concerned. Oao can 
imagine that in the early days of must marriages 
romantic affection is the supreme interest • and for 
a while this may be sufficient Success at the 
moment makes an intense but very narrow demand 
As tne days go on. husband and wife begin hi 
face real situations. Homely needs arise, place 
to live m. food, companionship, recreation, religion 
love , and then there emerge the new interests.’ 
As this experience proceeds from the 
wedding, presumibly different people are reason! 
.ably well satisfied at different levels 
Since we have to _ consider not only ra n ~d 
but also depth of interest, m soaa cases the 
sharing of a very few vital concerns may credo a 
stable arrangement It is extremely precarions to 
make positive statements where our knowled »a w 
so strictly limited, but one may suspect that the 
in total re'at umship between a man and a woman 
b-oOTPsiawe and more sue ratal as the number 
of shared m*-' rests rieadily increases. Such i n 
procedure suggests th at these two havo found 
jartneiklnp such an interesting experience that 
thev ate continuing their explorations. Each now 
interest of one is submitted to the other a, « 
ship ’ e hasW ° r furtlier tension of tho relation- 

l'lie picture usually drawn of a successful 
marriage represents a mild pcare s S 
deepening to deadly monotony This is not the 
case with those who are ever expanding the area 
of tneir shared interests Life is advent moused 
exciting The whole attempt to form “ 
co-operation involves many disagreements, some 
trivial, some na ly serious-“the tragic tension^? 
nnrraiage 1 of which Count Keyscrlmg speaks j[ 
J 8 * ha adjustment over many contacts - 

that is d ffieult and dangerous, holding alike the 
P°$«it ill tics of the noblest satisfaction and of the 
deeivst degradation. Let our too-oonfident radicals 
ever bear m mind that the profound confhrts of 
h e appear not where each goes his own way but 
where the two are trjing to work together. 9Ut 


The Lute Dr. Eatlin Carpenter 

The Inquirer of London confabs a 
beautiful and discriminating tribute 
late Dr. Estlm Carpenter by jgj2 j e 
D«b,,h,r 0 of O.ford „hich app„ re d " 

uilTt We UU ^ 

knew him will wholly endorse Ha *???? w ^° 
word of Cod with the authentic^ voice nf^ e 
knew its meaning; iba had the £555.°* ® e 


knew its meaning; ibo had the divine 
that knows the secret3 of the human 0 S wUl j 
reaches to the farthest depths ofS{if I vL- and 
pas*m is not common: a pure ud «£?»„,' « Iaw 
passion 13 tho rarest thm- ve «d'«nou= 

Carpenter it was one with’a stcrndVriW 
intellectual life, bat its noU ve^wiW^i 0 ?' 
experienre that is commonto us all a th fcoman 
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Some Chinese and Some Foreigners 
The following extract from an article by 
Dr Edward H Unmo, M D tn the Inter- 
national Renew of Missions goes to show 
that the minds of all Chinese are not fall 
of hatred of nil European foreigners oven of 
the British race — 


Word comes from all over China of the Rincero 
and continued friendliness of the people All 
classes have vied with one another to prove their 
fnend'bip during these past six months of stress 
and confusion What could have been finer than 
the spirit of the girls at Ginling College in Nankins 
on March 24th last as they took matters into 
their own hands hidms their teachers advisms 
them, escorting them out of danger and in every 
other way proving their lovalty J Was there ever 
greater friendliness thin that of the people around 
the grounds of Vest China Union Univcrsitj in 


Chengta. where British, Canadian and American 
forces co-operate ■* They brought in food by night 
when a boycott was m force, suggested means for 
escape. and aided in countless other ways to 
preserve the normal status in the work of the insti- 
tution Thcro is no single point on which* all are 

much agreed a3 on the do lire of the people 
that their western Christian friends should 
continue nmong them 

The knowledge that Dr John Williams had 
hj*en killed threw all the Chinese Christians in 
Ranking on to the sid n of their missionary friends, 
at the scry moment wh n n their own homes were 
being ransacked nod in tnaay ms’ances burned 
to thy cround while their verv lives wero threa- 
tened The etlortsmado to save the foreign missionary 
communitv in N inking, by Chinese Christuns and 
non-L!instians alike is a story of fine Christian 
achievement and one which makes worth while 
Ba'TifiyM and serwee of devote l lives o\er many 


GREATER INDIA 


{Translated from the JJengali of an Address dclnered before a farm ell aalhenna 
organised by t, ie G, cater India Society by 


I am heartened by the address that yon 
have presented to me on the evo or my 
voyage to Java We discover our inner 
strength only when we meet the claims of 
our neighbours We are able to gne what 
is in our gift, only in consequence of other 
people’s eagerness to talc If the demand is 
strong, the way to give becomes easier 

Where the claim from outside is a reality, 
it kindles the power to give lying within 
us Even when we have gifts within us, 
we cannot give them so long as au eager 
desire for them is not born in society To- 
day a longing has taken birth among us — 
the longing to search for the greater India 
outside India This longing has taken the 
concrete form of the Greater India Society It 
is this longing that is voicing its own ex- 
pectations in the address of welcome offered 
to me May your wishes make my efforts 
attain to success 1 

It is the mark of a savage that his self- 
cousciousness is confined within very narrow 
limits He cannot know himself in a wider 
region than the present time and his imme- 
diate environment Hence, his weakness in 
thought and action The Sanskrit ver=e has 
it As a man thinks, so does he achieve” 
LoIUness of conception— about our indivi- 


dual selves or our country,— lies at the 
root of the creative power of endeavour A 
iecoio aim and a lowly achievement carry us 
to failure It is the historic endeavour of 
every civilised nation to exalt lU own 
character in its own eyes,— to liberate its 
nature from tho narrow bounds of a parti- 
cular country or age 

In my boyhood, seated at the window 
of our house, I could see only a small bit of 
the natural features of my country I had 
no opportunity of beholding the comprehensive 
expression of our country’s self from outside 
This city of Calcutta, built by foreign 

traders, cannot giro us a deep and far ex- 
tensive revelation of India’s sonl I was so 
, t0 see foj myself the great self of 

ennfini^u? I *5 ad » been as a boy too often 
confined within the four walls of a house 

to l7v« f n ? ? e aff0 of eight , or mne - 1 w ent 
hank V e ln a ,? arden bouse on the 
bank of the Ganges My heart was filled 
f Ds e °f Miss This river conveys a 
g h r f\ d relation of India. Its streams carry 
the harmonious blending of many ages, many 
provinces, many hearts, of India It conveys 
a message making India known to others 

■ Aga , , , n ’. a f cw years later, my father took 
me with himself to the Himalaya This was 
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the first time when I made an intimate 
acquaintance with my father — and with the 
Himalaya. There was a harmony of spirit 
between the two. 

Then in early boyhood I began to study 
the history of India. I had to commit daily 
to my memory a list of names and dates of 
the nnvaried tale of India’s defeat and 
humiliation in political contest, from the 
days of Alexander the Great to those of 
CUre. In this historical desert of national 
shame, there were a few oases formed by the 
hcroio deeds of tho Rajputs, and these latter 
alone coaid satisfy my blazing hunger to 
learn about the greatness of our nation. 
You all know, with what desperate eager- 
ness Bengali novelists poets and dramatists 
ransacked Tod’s liajailhan in that age. This 
fact is a clear proof of our unsatisfied 
craring to know our country's true self. 
Country does not mean the soil ; it means 
a body of human characters. 

If we are taught about our country as 
eternally weak, then that sense of lowliness 
cannot be driven out of us by reading about 
tho heroism of foreign nations. 

A star whose light has become extinct is 
congealed and contracted within itself. Thu 
self-confinemeDt is a humiliation Such an 
extinct planet has no place of honour in the 
galaxy of blazing stars ; it is unknown, un- 
celebrated, nameless. The shame of this 
obscurity is as bitter as that of prison life 
Light atone can deliver it from this shame, — 
light in tho form of an emanatioa that will 
join it to the universe, light in the form of 
a truth that the world will hononr. 

It is the burden of our Scriptures that he 
alone realises truth who perceives the 
Universe within himself and his own Self in 
the Universe. In other wcid3, the soul 
confined within its own individuality is not 
in its healthy normal condition. This great 
principle is as true of the historic efforts of 
a nation as it is of every individual man’s 
life’s work. The devoted endeavour of every 
great nation is to make itself known to the 
outer world. Otherwise, God would cast it 
forth as useless m the creation of human 
civilisation. 

The voice of India that we heir was not 
confined within the verses of the Upanisfcads. 
The highest message that India has preached 
to the world has been conveyed through 
renunciation, through sorrow, through love, 
through the spirit,— and not by means of 
soldiers and arms oppression and plunder. 
' 25—12 


India has not boastfally recorded in her 
history in capital letters any tale of her acts 
of brigandage. 

In ancient times our country too must 
have sent forth heroes who conquered foreign 
lauds. But unlike other nations, India does 
not connt the names of such conquerors with 
veneration on her rosary of historic celebrities. 
Indian Purans do not sing of strong robbers 
(Dastpts). India has carefully obliterated from 
her records the story of their achievements 
as a thing to be ashamed of. 

The man who thinks of Self as the highest 
and ultimate truth, is lost This selfishness 
is the root of all sin and all suffering The 
light of our soul reveals tho truth that 
universal love kills this self-centred-Dess. 
This light India did not keep to herself. She 
revealed herself to the world outside her 
Datura! boundaries in tho light of this truth. 
Therefore, the true expression of India 
consists m this. 

The India in which we have been born 
is the India of this spell of liberation, tho 
India ol these ascetics. If we can keep this 
truth steadfastly before ourselves, then all 
our acts would be pure, we shall be able to 
call oarselves characteristically Indian, and 
we shall not need to set up a new standard. 

In these days the passion for political 
self-expression is raging among our people 
with the greatest vehemence Therefore, wo 
are only dreaming the dreams of gratifying 
it, and we contemptuously reject all greater 
matters as irrelevant ' But the stream of 
this political self-expression will only take 
us to Joreign history. — to Mazzinui, Garibaldi, 
and Washington. 

Similarly, in economics, oar imagination is 
moving about in the puzzling mazes of 
Bolshevism, Syndicalism, or Socialism. But 
these are mere mirages t they are not rooted 
in the eternal soil of India ; they are all 
marked ‘Made in Enro.ne.” 

Oar national self does not reveal itself 
in the unknown paths where we are madly 
chasing these unrealities. And yet, as I 
have already said, our national success is 
possible only if we build upon the true 
individuality and character of our nation. 
If we can realiso that we had a sphere of 
gloTy outside the political and economic, 
then only shall we succeed in founding onr 
future greatness on truth. 

India has revealed her true self by what 
she has been able to &re to the world. She 
is known by the exuberance of her spirit 
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beyond her own territory and people We 
can truly give to others only when we 
admit others as no less than ourselves 
Therefore if you would know India's wealth 
of truth, you must leave India and visit the 
scenes of India’s giving in lands beyond 
the sea Today oor vision of India is 
dimmed by the dust of contemporary local 
events , but the clear radiant eternal aspect 
of India will be revealed to us if we go 
to Further India 

In China I found a race entirely different 
from the Hindu® — in features language and 
manners But I felt such a deep sense of 
community with them as I have found 
impossible towards many people of India 
itself This union was established not by 
political ascendancy not by the sword not 
by paining others but by embracing sorrow, 
—on the part of ancient India. The truth 
that has linked an absolutely alien race like 
the Chinese to the true self of India— finds 
no place in the history of European politic® 
and therefore we do not heartily believe in 
it » But the evideoce of its reality is still 
extant in Further India 

In my travels in Japan, whenever I 
marvelled at the deep patience self control, 
and aesthetic sense of the people even in their 
il i .i} 16 ’ they bave a 2 Rln and again told me 
that the inspiration of these virtues came 
mostly from India through the medium of 
Buddhism But that inspiration is today all 
but extinct at its source in India itself 
These lands [outside India] are places of 
pilgrimage to modern Indians because the 
eternal true expression of India’s character 
can be found w these lands only 

In the middle ages of India there were 
religious conflicts between the Muslim royal 
power and the Hindus But in that epoch a 
succession of saints were born— many of them 
Muslims by faith -who bridged the gulf of 
religious discord by the truth of one ness of 
spirit They were not politicians they never 
mistook a political pact prompted by expedieu 
Sfl* e , bond of union They reached 
that ultimate point where the union of all 

Shnr S ® st j Mls 5f d on an eternal basis In 
other words they embraced that secret 
o£ lud’a which la>s down that they 

nln wfih n r al,S0 the H Qth wh0 *» others as 
one with their own selves In that age many 
warriors fought and earned glory , tS 
names were recorded , n h, stories of India 
on f f ? reign models But they are 
forgotten today, even as their triumphal 


monuments havo crumbled into dust But the 
deathless message of these saints is still 
flowing like a life giving stream through the 
heart of modern India. If wo can derive 
our soul’s inspiration from this source, then 
only shall we succeed in invigorating our 
politics economics and action 

When a message of truth deeply stirs our 
soul, its self-expression attains to success in 
many directions Tho impact of truth on the 
soul is proved by the activity of that soul’s 
creative power 

Buddhism was a religion of poor monks 
And yet, it inspired an exuberant display 
of costly artistic work in caves and chaityas 
tiharas This only proves that Buddhism 
awakened such a consciousness of truth 1 U 
man s inmost heart that it gave fruition to all 
his nature, and saved his character from being 
crippled in any direction Wherever India s 
magic wand of universal love has touched 
any foreign land, what a marvellous display 
of art has come to life there * That country 
has become radiant with the splendour cf a 
new artistic creation 

And yet, look at the people of exactly the 
same ethnic stock living in neighbouring 
countries which were not visited by ancient 
Indian missionaries They are cannibals 
utterly devoid of art India lit up tho dark 
hearts of such a savage race by the sublime 
message of her religion of mercy, renunciation 
and love It is not that Indian influence has 
resulted in certain changes in dress, speech 
and manners in Cambodia and Borneo, Java 
and Sumatra , the latent power of artistic 
creation among these peoples has been 
awakened And what a marvellous creation 
it is ' There are many other islands around 
the India colonised Java and Bali But why 
do we not find any BoroBodar, any Angkor 
•t< J; bere ^ 1S because the rousing call of 
i U j dld no£ reach these neighbouring 
islands There is no glory m stimulating the 
imitative spirit m men , but there is no 
nobler work than that of liberating the latent 
creative energy of others 

If we content ourselves with boasting of our 
nation s achievements in the far off past and 

, n ? t , a F pIy , ,n onr 0,vn lives the truths 
tnat lea to those achievements, then our 
shame will know no bound To use a truth as 
a materia 1 for our self glorification is to insult 
* e ? rnes t desire is that we may search 

for the eternal troth of ancient India and 
devote myself to the attainment of it, — not 
for self advertisement, not for dazzling 
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the eyes o! foreigners,— but for inspiring oar 
own innermost spirit and shaping our daily 
conduct 

When I visit Java, may my mind be free 
from [national) pride, may it learu meekness 
by witnessing the operation of the death- 
conquering spell ( nmrita mantra) of Truth. 


jfjiy we realise within ourselves that great 
principle of universal love ; and then only 
wilt temples spring up in forests, fountains 
of beauty will bubble up in deserts, in our 
hearts, — our life’s devotion will attain to 
success. 

JiDt'XAtn Sakkar 


GREATER IN DI AIRE VISITED 

By KALI DAS SAG 
II 


Fuo* Bat am a to Scruiatv 

B ATAVIA is a modern commercial city 
with every possible modem comfort, 
and it palled on me from the very begin- 
ning. To escape from its aggressive mo- 
dernism, I took refuge in the splendid Museum 
of the city. It contains the richest collection 
of the products of Indonesian culture and at 
the same time some of the most important 
archaeological links between the art and 
iconography of India and Java of old. I 
shall come back to a detailed appreciation of 
this museum, which is a glorious tribute to 
the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences 



(BiUvm^ch Genootscbap van Kunsten en 
Weten^chappen). Meanwhile let me proceed 
to describe how the propitious smile of 
Lord Ganesha who greeted me first at the 
threshold of the Museum, gave an extremely 
happy turn to my chance-driven adventure. 


AcaDUIIC CO LI ADORATION- BETWFfN 
India and Java 

I saw Dr F. D. K Bosch, director of the 
Archaeological department and he received me 
very kindly. He had been revising the text 
of the famous Sanskrit inscription from central 



Gallery of Indo-Javanese Sculptures 
Java (found in the temple of Cbandi Kalasan) 
which had been already edited by Dr. R. G. 
Bbandaikar and Dr. Brandes. A new frag- 
ment of the inscription had been found 
and Dr. Bcsch was getting ready to publish 
a revised text from fresh facsimiles. We 
di'enssed certain technical terms in the 
Sanskrit sloka«, acd gradually drifted into 
a general discussion on the possibility of a 
more intimate collaboration between 
Indian scholars and Dutch savants. Dr. 
Bosch warmly supported me saying that 
jn _ two departments help from sound 
Indian scholars wculd be specially welcome . 
first, for the proper appreciation of the 
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iDdo Javanese art it is absolutely necessary 
a T comparat,vo study of the Javanese 
and the Indian series of monuments should 
be made with reference to the Shiipa Slastras 
like Mayannta Manasara Vastuvidya and 
^uch other texts which are being found 
in increasing numbers To ascertain as to 
what extent the art of India influenced 
the art of her cultural colonies and also 
what were the independent contributions of 
the colonial artists and artisans to the 



b ™ ed ? T ,m P° rt ed motifs it is absolutely 
necessary to make an intensive study alone 
»W Bat ,t was a 
Slfasl™ h lha ‘ a’" 7 f8w tests ot lhe Shilpa 
Published bee ° sclm ‘'PP>% edited aid 

Dr^r? d '? c °ii l5, ,s realised contianed 
H r 7 f ® sch , ln r> handling the old manuscripts 
of Java and Bah Most of them appertam to 
the ,J a “ tras acd the cult of Tantnsm It 
would be a capital study to compare the 
Tantnc literatures of Ind.a and Indonesia 

2? < l ntlCaI s r ‘ Qdy of the Tantras has 
not yet begun Ihe writings of Arthur 


Avalon are too subjective to be utilised for 
historical purposes Dr Bosch strongly 
urged the systematic study of the Tantras 
and hoped that Indian scholars would respond 
to his call promptly 



Polynesian Ant qu t c3 


1 ROJECThD TOOK TO THE BaI I ISLAND 

I consulted Dr Bosch about my tonr 
programme and he very kindly gave valuable 
suggestions letters of int-oduetton and other 
Uelp for which I was grateful Incidentally 
he mentioned that a very important cele 
oration would take place in the island of 
, local Raja would celebrate the 

shraddla ceremony of his ancestor in 
toe right royal and orthodox style 
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the like of which was not to be seen for 
many years ! I had a mind to go to Bali if 
chaDCe favoured me but I did not dream 
that the call of the gods and the Brabroanas of 
that island would be so peremptory. Finding 
roe a little confnsed. Dr. Bosch generously 
offered to write to his colleague. Prof. Dr. 
B. 3. 0. Scbrieke, director of the Ethnographic 
department, who happened to be then in 
Bali to study the shraddha rituals on the 



spot. 1 thanked Dr. Bosch profusely for 
offering roe such an ideal guide and I rushed 
to make enquiries about my passage, etc., to 
that romantic island. I came to know that 
the steamer for Bali would sail soon from 
Surabaya, the eastern port of Java, and I 
left Batavia for Surabaya to avail myself 
of the earliest boat Mr. Corporaal, the 
Principal of the School of Goenoeng Sari, did a 
great service to me by wiring to one of his 
Balinese pupils (for he had pupils from every 
part of the archipelago) who resided in 
Singaradja, the capital of Bali. He further 
advised mo to halt at BandoeDg and see the 
place on my way to Surabaya. Thanking 
my friends of Batavia I boaided the tram 
to Bandoeng at 2-30 r.n., buying a ticket 
for 5-50 guilders. 

Bandoeng, hie Capital of Planter’s Paradise 
It took me full five hours to come to 
Bandoeng from Batavia, the distance being 
about 100 miles. The trains in Java run 
only between sunnse and sunset ; so we 
must previously arrange to halt in a con- 
venient place during the night. My friends 
of Batavia kindly made all arrangements for 
my short stay in Bandoeng and so with a mind 
fiee from all cares, I began to survey the 
splendid Indonesian landscape from the train. 


The alternation of hills and plains with the 
traces of the cultivators’ hand everywhere gives 
an impression of charm and plenitude rarely 
paralleled in any other part of Asia. We 
were passing through the Preaogcr Regencies 
where native landlords, euphemistically 
called Princes, still continue to exercise 
Sovereign right', cleverly circumscribed by the 
Botch residents However, the country is 
rich in agricultural products. On the one 
hand, we find modern big tea, coffee and 
cinchona plantations m the higher regions and 
on the other, the old Sattas or rice- 
fields cultivated and irrigated by the “terrace 
System” so famous in Javanese economic 
history Rice, as in India, is the universal 
favourite and is worshipped as a divine 
gram Who knows if the Indian grain- 
goddess Lakslnni emigrated with other gods 
of India to Java and brought along with 
her the Indian science of cultivation together 
with the tradition of pondrous plenty which 
is still written on place-names like 



Lord Ganesha, the remover of obstacles 
Snkabumi (Sukha-bhumi) or the land of 
Prosperity ! 

Bandoeng is, next to Batavia, the most 
important city of Western Java It is, along 
with Snkabumi, one of the headquarters for 
the planters ; it is also the capital of the 
Preanger Regencies. The native Moslem 
regent is a pensioner of the Dutch Govern- 
ment, and consequently, as an ornamental 
figure head, continues the tradition of the 
byegone age_ with its puppet plays and 
gamelan music in the large palace or dalcm 
in the centre of the town. But it seems to 
be out of context when compared with the 
up-to-date _ Dutch settlements, the quinine 
factory and the gigantic wireless installation 
in the city. The population of over 100,000 
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souls shows only 10 000 whites who however 
are the dominating elements The relation 
between the natives and the Furasian com 
miinity as was reported to me was quite 
cordial and the cultural discrepmcy not so 
sharp as here in India 

My brief stay in Bandoeng was in the 
quiet hospitable homo of Mr Fournier and 
Mr Yan Leenwen who had visited India and 
Santinihetan aDd were great admirers of 
Tagore In tl eir select family library tl ere 
were standard works on Java and Bali and 
I spent most my time glancing through them 



A School for Goveicvvent Officials 

in ?a™'V D .” 1IeiS,t 5 ed "'»‘“» i® unknc 

rsSn|i 0 /fils 0, S ; '! 



S undanese Dance 

law and I was informed by the teacher that 
once the inOuencc of Manu s Coae was ns 
pronounced as it is to be found m Bali to day 
but at present the Islamic and the Dutch Codes 
are preponderating factors in tho legal 
training of the Javanese officials The success 
ful candidates are recruited into service 
with grades ranging from 25 florins to 400 
norms per month according to qualification 
Those who aspire after higher posts must go 
over to the Dutch Universities m Holland 
nnd secure Imperial (as opposed to the colo 
mat) i service I shall have occasion to describe 
the Imperial Service typo later on 



A Museum of Indonesian Mus cal Instruments 


eyeilLTo" Leomven kindly took me one 
bid deveLf , re ”" la , bl » Dutch scholar who 
music Me if! 11,6 *° he S, " d >' “I 
bis room uh^u Vr0 i Ilw e. burnt received us in 
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Dutch Indies nod nude this valuable collec- 
tion with a view to write out an exhaustive 
history of Malay-Polynesian music. He dis- 
cussed his programme of work with me and I 
came to discover in Mr. Knnst a musician who 
shows in him the rare combination of the 
musical intuition with a sound historical 
sense. He showed me the excellent photo- 
graphs he had taken of those reliefs of 
Borobndor wherein we find the musical instru- 
ments, performances and dances, demonstrat- 
ing the innate sense of rhythm and harmony 
displayed by the Javanese people throughont 
history. I felt how the silent stone scnlptnres 
might bear eloquent testimony to the musical 
genius of a people. The musical instruments 
depicted in the bas reliefs of Borobndnr 
(3th.-9th. century AD), might supply certain 
links in the chain of cultural relations between 
India and Java Mr. Knnst told me how 
his studies along these line3 had brought 
out an unexpected corroboration of the 
intimate cultural relations between Indo-China 



A Sketch-3Iap of the Archipelago 
and Indonesia. Some Chinese musical instal- 
ments penetrated Laos and passing through 
Camhodge and Siam came as far as Java and 
Borneo ! Where is the historian to white 
out an account of this musical matrimony 
between different races ? Mr. Knnst struck 
me as a remarkable personality and I left 
Bandoeng thanking him for this new vision 
of human music. He introduced me to 
Tjokorda Ode R^ka, a Balinese expert in 
Indonesian mnsic, living inSnkawati (Sukhavati), 
who is the Pnnggawa (TTS) or Chief of Oeboed 
in South Bah. 

PsOii Buscirso to SrtuBAVA 
To reach Surabaya by the evening I had 
to catch the early morning train which 


covered about 400 miles in 14 hours. This 
is the southern line which passes Tjibatoe, 
Tasik Malaya, Bandjar, Maos and Djokjakarta, 
reaching tbo fiaal stoppage Sarabaya about 
7-30 pm The whole route is marvellously 
rich in tropical sceneries, whose softness was 
occasionally broken by the rudo and terrific 
faces of volcanic rocks. On either side of 
this rente lie the Hinda monuments and 
temples like Borobudur and Prambanara, but 



A Javanese Landscape 


I bad to postpone my archaeological pilgrimage 
through these sites in order to witness the 
rare shraddha celebration m Bali. While 
devouring the contents of a book on Bah I 
suddenly discovered that a Japanese yonth 
was looking at me from the opposileseat. After 
exchange of courtesies I enquired and came 
to know that Mr Namtomi belonged to the 
Agricultural College of Tokyo and that 
he had come to Java to study the systems 
of cultivation special to that island. The Japan 
Government grants travelling fellowships for 
such studies, which they consider important. 
When will our Government Agricultural 
institutes and our Universities come to 
realise tho value of such direct studies nearer 
home under Asiatic conditions before send- 
ing students to Europe and America ? 

Arriving in Surabaya, I had to buy my 
tickets etc., for Bali. I add a few prosaic 
details on that item for the benefit of future 
visitors to that island. Tho railway fare from 
Batavia to Snrabaya comes to about 34 
guilders and a ticket to Bali and back cost 
93 guilders. Telegraphic charges to Bali 
came to about 10 guilders. So about 137 
guilders were spent to meet the bare charges on 
the road for this humble Indian pilgrim ! But 
the moment I boarded the steamer I forgot 
all about exchanges and sea-dues and such 
other unpoetic yet inevitable things The 
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unknown yet very closely related brethren of S S Both which heaved gently on the 
Bah began to draw me with an overpowering placid waves kissing the shores of Java on 
fascination and I lapsed into a dreamy one side and the coast of the island of 
communication with them on board the ship Madura on the other 


INDIA S WOMANHOOD 


News and Portraits 


Miss Saaukuaiari Nfhku who has this 
year passed both the M A (Previous) aud 
LL. B (Previous) Examinations of the 
Allahabad University in the first class stand 
ing first in both at the outset of her academic 
career passed the preliminary Cambridge 
examination in Honours with distinction m 
Mathematics and Urdu and passed the Senior 
Cambridge with distinction in Urdu She then 



M ss ‘'lamkuman Vhru 

< A n,r * 1 CMw AUibai 
I, 1 -® entpnnptho Medical prole'sior 

► "'"jwrrtel »1I0 appeared fo 
Ire Intermediate 1 lamination in in *»4 am 
ln } * m ? n . K J ho winning 

1 oTcrnment *c! olard ip ol R,. .0 pc 


mensem passed the B A in I9 ? 6 standmg 
first in the first class among all candidates 
fwinniDg tl e University silver medal and a 
Government scholarship of Rs 30 per 
mensem will now complete her M A and 
LL B Finals and then take to Law as a 
profession She was elected unopposed 

Secretary and Vice-piesident of the Allahabad 
University Union and was elected its 
President after a keenly contested election 
She is the fir c t girl to hold office in a 
university union She was declared to be the 
best speaker in the Inter hostel Debate of her 
university aud also m the All India Convoca 
tion Debate She was also awarded three 
medals for speaking two of them being of gold- 
la all she is the recipient of seven medals 



M ss Sulabha Panacd Lar 


Mi *■> iust\ P i\ o>i ikah las this year 
passed th» M a examination of the Bom! ay 
University in philosoj hy obtaining 11 first 
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class and winning the Chancellor’s medal and 
several prizes. To get a first class in philo- 
sophy in the 31. A. examination is a rare 
thing in the Bombay University 3Iiss 
Snlabha Panandikar has achieved this rare 
distinction with a learned thesis on the 
Personality of God. She is the first student 
to get a first class in philosophy afler Prof 
R. I) Ranade, who took Ins 11 A degree 13 
years ago. She has now obtained a Fellow- 
ship at the Indian Institute of Philosophy, 
Amalner, and is the first woman student to 
join the Institute as a research scholar Miss 
Panandikar’s academic career has been brilliant 
throughout, and we are assured by one of 
her professors that her studies have been both 
extensive and profound 

Mrs. Tarabes Maxeklal Pia.in.iuND, J. P, 
is another Hindu woman to be appointed one 
of the honorary magistrates for Bombay this 
year. She is connected with various institutions 
lor the welfare of Bombay’s womanhood She 
is (be president of the Bbagini Samaj 



Mrs. Taraben ManeUal Premchand J. P. 

Du. Mi-s Kuicda Mehta, L. M., M. R. C. 
P, of Bombay went to England after obtaining 
29—13 



Dr. Miss. Kurauda Mehta 


the L. M. S. diploma of the Bomb™ it • 
to proseente higher medial -, University 
passed her L. 31. (Edin ) and rr 8 t“, dies and 
Great Britain. She is the K C. P. in 

woman to achieve this distinction^ 0 ^ ^ inda 


Ml«S JCLLKHA Ba\T. dun*],! ^ 
zadi Peari Baou and of Nawab- 

late NawabAhsanullah J ^’daughter of the 
passed tbo B. A. examim,*; 8, . has this y » r 
University with distil?! oa ° f the CalcoM’ 
to have secured very hiii? 0, ^ho is belief 
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admitted into the first year la v class of the 
Dacca University She is the first student of 
her sex to do so at Dacca 

Miss Asi Majid daughter of Mr Abdul 
Majid interpreter Ak>ab Court has passed 
the 1 A examination of the Calcutta 
University in the first class from Chittagong 
College where she attended lectures with 
her male fellow students 

Miss Mo lesiu Sr daughter of Mr 
Sananda Sen of Calcutta has been awarded 
a senior scholarship of the Trinity College 
of Music for playing on the piano 



Nine Bengali women some of them 
Hindus have obtained employment at the 
Howrah railway station as booking clerks. 
Bengali women ought to receive employment 
at Telephone Exchange offices also 

Four lady studenrs have this year passed 
the Matriculation examination of the Aligarh 
Muslim University Among them Miss Satwat 
Beocm has topped the list of 
successful candidates Miss Amina Butt, 
another lady candidate aged only 13 years, 
has also passed the Matriculation Examina 
tion of the said University m the first division 



Mrs V Call er ne Sutharayadu 


Min. A Cat lrim SmiArANAi c has bceo 
appointed by tho Government of Madras, to 
, a Member of tho Taluk and District Board, 
histna. 


Miss Months S n Mi Lautham Baia i mu am has recently 

been nominated a Member of tho District 
Several women students 1 S vo thu .vocational Council Coimbatore ^he be- 
joined the Dacca lUermediati College * ill „V e ,F ^ pec table Dovanga family 

fining sc entii c stud cs a, tt erf .. ™ “ d had a bnlilflnt educational career She 
t r t i Son for sci*>ntifc tducatlon iu ,, a l,ro ? , . Den * 60Clal service worker in the- 
Dacca Intermediate Lden College for e.rU ** ‘ nd , * n * cfiro member of the Cl ili 

ndiaro and National Indian Association 
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Mrs. Lalitham Balasondarara 


In Girl Gaide Activities Indian ladies are 
cot lagging behind Mit> Istmum 
BALASCniUSIANTlM, ( wife of Hr. 51. 
Balasubramanyam. Supdt, Junior Certified 



School, Rajahmundry) has been made the 
lady Assistant “Cubmaster” in the Jladras 
Presidency She is the first lady to attain 
this honour in the presidency* 


* Photos m this section have been kindly 
supplied by the Indian Xews Agenci/. J If. It. 
Venkoba Rao. Mr. Rangtldas Aopacfia and others. 


INDIANS ABROAD 


5Ir Sastiu's Arrival ix Pretouu 


It appears that inspite ot doubts Mr. 
Srinivasa Sastri has received a very hearty 
welcome from at least some sections of the 
South African .Indians. The Indian Opinion , 
a sympathetic journal, gives the following 
account ol "Mr. Basin's arrival in Pretoria. 


The Right Bon V. S.. Srinivasa Sastri Agent of 
the Government ot India in South Africa, arrived 
vn Pretoria on the rooming ot June *2S. by the 
Delagoa Bay Mail. Notwithstanding the early hour 
ot v there was a large gathering of Indians at the 
railway station to welcome Mr. bastru 

-Mr. Bastn .was accompanied by Mr. Henry 
» r»°’i Commissioner for A'laticAlTairs who met him 
« -v "f 3 . Bay : Messrs Kolanda Rao. J. D. Tyson 
ot the Indian Civil Service and C. S. Ricketts. 
A“i 3 party was joined at the station by Mr. 
long, Under-Secretary for the Intenor and they 
enosequeutty breakfasted tcgelher at the station, 
Mr. Dobson, Acting Registrar, Immigration Office, 
was also present. 

When the train drew in, Mr. Sa*'ri sWped on 


to the platform and after greeting leading Pretoria 
Indians, was garlanded by Mr. .A. C. Tayob on 
tehalf of the local Indian Association, by Mr A, 
I. Kajee on behalf of the South African Indian 
CoDgres3 and by Mr. Soratjee Rustomjee on bebaif 
of the Natal Indian Congress. Many Indians who 
had travelled also from Johannesburg to welcome 
.Mr. Sastri also garlanded him. 

It was interesting to note that amcnest, 
those gathered to welcome Mr Sastri were 
also representatives of the Natives, namely 
Chief Sikukuni twho. read the native address 
to H. R. U. the Prince of Wales), fonr of the 
chief’s councillors and Messrs T. P. Thompson 
and I. Bud M’belle members of the Native location 
advisory board. 

In the conrse of an interview with our re- 
presentative Mr Sastri said that he had little 
expected to bo here and was least inclined, but 
Mahatma Gandhi had. as it were, set the ball 
rollrng and he had no alternalive but to accept the 
office. . He had come at the bidding of Mahatma 
Gandhi and would try to do his bit. 

31 r. Sastn's health is, of course, very delicate 
and he looked, therefore, as best as could be 
expected m the euxuras-anccs. It is advisable, in 
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of (hi for those who usit Mr Sastri to for the honour done to him and wished the 
jure him the least possible strain Mr Sastn has Gymkhana every success 
put up a* tl e Grand Hotel After refreshment had been served on 

lh»r l n,|? lawn Mr Shastn left m the mnlsl l of Je 
at the Town Halt in honour of Mr Sastn The vociferous three cheers proposed by 
teegraph office of g Pretoria aDo seemed to^be Cricket Captain of the Gymkhana 

Ecrocew Stan Dim of Living ? 

A continued press campaign has almost 
convinced the world that the Indians in Africa 
live such a life of filth and savagery that 
it has become practically impossible for the 
whites to breathe the same atmosphere 

.i..„ . w - - r - with them much as their Christian virtues 

formed the opening ceremony of the Hindoo urge them to do so The whites have, it has 
Gymkhana Institute on the Rtkwajum Qcarry been advertised tried their level best to 
near tho English Ccmeterj at 10 30 a v on lift the Indians (and probably the native 
the 19th June The place was tastefnlly Africans also) up to a higher level of culture 
decorated Alter introduction to the President, and habits , but have alas failed on account 
Mr C M Patel the Life members and the of the Indians’ tenacious backwardness 
captains of tho various branches tho gne®t The world was beginning to feel sorry for 
w s led to the dais where leaders of all the African wmtes when the following news 


eveeptionallj busy for m the midst of the work 
telegrams welcoming Mr Sastri were simply 
pouring m 

Tin Hindoo Gtommm Zanvibap 

TVe have received the following commnnica 
tion from /annbar — 

The Rt Hon V S Shastn P C per 


communities also took their seats Dr A H 
Spurrier C M G 0 B L, was one of the 
distinguished guest® 

Mr B ]S Anantam Life member of the 
Gymkhana, requested Mr Shastn to be good 
enough to perform the opening ceremony 
In declaring the Gymkhana open Mr 


appeared in the Press 

Charged with keeping insanitary native quarter 
a European J C \an Rensburg Railway Street; 
Alantzburg appeared before Air \V P Masted 
at the Mantzburg Magistrate s Coart last wees. 
Evidence went to Bhow tbat the native living op 
the premises was ho ised in an iron shed with 

„ .... less than 100 square feet of floor area The floor 

Shastn said that ho enjoyed a real pleasure was not constructed with wood tiles or other 

k «» ««r° y S* ssra “slums' S 

Hindoo Gymkhnua at the bidding of Air 
Anantam 

It was a matter of congratulation for the 
community that it possessed sach 


important institution in such n prosperous 
state Cricket was so well known a game u 
the sporting world that it bad been made a 
synonym for fair play and honesty Tho 
Anglo Saxon, he Said was proad of his 
cricket for these qualities Ho forgot there 
were ethers also who could maintain that 
great standard in sport as well as in wordly 
life He enumerated his own experiences 
when a student and teacher in sports He 
explained to tho audience tho value of 
discipline whie.li could ho tcqulitd well 

from *por!s. 

He was very glad to hear that there was 
no communal question in Zanzibar Tbej 
must understand that besides themselves 
Mere was a large sechon o! other people 
and t! at orly by merging with them could a 
great na’ion be butlL 


above the floor There was no window in the 
room In finding \ an Rensburg guilty Air Alastcu 
said 1 realise that some white people consider 
that anything will do for a native, but they arc 
made of flesh and blood and suffer from just the 
same ailments as we do Thy are entitled to 
housing that will not endanger their health. H 
yon cannot supply suitable quarters you should 
not keep tho servant "van Rensborg was 
cautioned and discharged 

t A very direct example of exploitation of 
a * native by a cmlised ’ man If wo look 
deep enongh, however the low standard of 
living of most exploited races would show 
up as the result of exactly similar exploits* 
tion only on an international scale 

Indian Em riTios Eron 

The position m regard to Indian emlaratioo 
trom Iiatat ls stated to be as follows — 

In tho period April-Juno 031 emigrated the 
1! cures being mule op as follows — dlJ men l~ 
women and lf)j children. At present the Depart 
meat of immigration has 40j applications from 
Indians wtshing to leavo the country tach adult 


He tHnkpd tbe nenben o! th« Ofmlhsni “chjr” t "° w,lh “ •' I1,uo ” 1 U " 



OUR PORTRAIT GALLHRV 



Do. T. N. Ma/cisdkr. d. t. il, d p. il, r. c r. 
(London), r. r. b. ( Ecct ) ha3 been appointed 
Health Officer of the Calcutta Corporation nee Dr. 
Crake deceased. Dr. Alazumdar 13 the first Indian 
to hold this office. 


.§§P 

If 


3In. Arrana Sankar Raf, a Bengali candidate, 
has stood first in ‘he I. C. S. eaaminaticn held thi3 
year in India. Hr. Ray has secured 1214 marks in 
the aggregate, beating previous records. 
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contemporaries, while others deny this. At any 
rate, the bulk of the traditions was preserved 
in memory and handed down from 
generation to generation, until, about 250 years 
after the death of the Prophet, Bukhari 
made his grand collection which passes under the 
name of Sliahi BuXhari and is regarded as 
authoritative all over the Muslim world. Prof. 
Guillaume's book professes to be based on a study 
of Bukhari and otner standard works on Uadis. 
Here is a passage from this book — 

"Probably nothing is more illustrative of the 
Prophet’s greatness both among his contemporaries 
and with posterity than the fact that his reputation 
could survive the publication of the following 
story by his wife Aisha — I was jealous of the 
women who gave themselves to the apostle of 
God and said— Does a woman give herself Then 
when God revealed : "Thou mayest decline for 
the present whom thou wilt of them, and thou 
mayest take to thy bed her whom thou wilt and 
whomsoever thou sbalt long for of those thou shalt 
have before neglected ; and this shall not be a 
crime in thee." U'n.— V. 51). 1 said,— 'I see, your 
Lord does nothing but hasten to fulfil your 
de9ire”. (Pp. 153-164). . 

The compiler says again in a foot-note.— It 
must be counted unto the traditionists for righteous- 
ness that this and many other Hadis so damaging 
to the Prophet’s reputation were not expunged 
from the canonical collections. It would seem 
that the Prophet’s character among the Faithful 


•was above criticism: otherwise it is difficult to see- 
how such traditions could have been tolerated in 
a community which claimed to have received a 
revelation from God”. 

I suspect that there must be something wrong 
in Prof. Guillaume’s interpretation of those 
passages of Htdis on which he bases these asper- 
sions on the Prophet’s character. A very compre- 
hensive and exhaustive index to the Hadis Litera- 
ture has just been published bv a German scholar 
Prof. Wensinck of the Leiden University (A Hand- 
book of Early Muhammadan Tiadition, by. Prof. 
Wensinck Leiden, 1927 ) Curiously, in this book 
also there are references to Uadis which record 
that women came and gave themselves to the 
Prophet ( Op. Cit. p, 159). Here is the passage : — 


“ Women that offered or gave themselves to 
Muhammad.— Bu 40 9 : 66. 21. 22; 67. 14, 32, 
35. 37, 40, 44. 50 , 77, 49 78, 79 ” 

Op cit. P. 57. “Muhammad divorces women 
who refuse to have connection with him.” Bu 6& 
3, but of. 74. 30, 


It behoves all serious students ot Uadis 
literature, all the learned Maulvis and Ulemas of 
India, to refute these allegations by true interpre- 
tations All Muslims should try their utmost to get 
the works of Professors Guillaume and Wensinck 
suppressed, and all lovers and followers of Muham- 
mad and his Faith should try their best to bring 
the offenders to boob. 

Dacca. July, 10, 1927. A Sympathiser. 


G. . SHAW ON INDIA’S CIVILIZATION 

By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


A S a dramatist Mr. George Bernard Shaw has 
done quite the right thing in contribut- 
ing a preface of some forty pages in 
memory of his friend William Archer to a 
posthumous volume of plays (Three Plays by 
William Archer ; Constable) which has been 
recently published. But, while writing the 
preface, it was not wise on his part to forget 
the proverb which advises the cobbler to stick 
to his last For in this piece of composition 
Sir. Shaw has chosen to write about India 
and her civilization, of which, it is obvious 
from what he writes, he knows little and 
understands less. Mr. Shaw’s ignorance of 
India, added to his general character as a 
writer, should disincline me to take him 
seriously and undertake a serious refuta- 
tion of his views. But in India he seems 
to have been taken by some Britishers and 
others as an authority even on India. That 
is my excuse for the observations which 
follow. 


With reference to the opinions expressed 
by Archer in his book, “fndia and the 
Future,” Mr Shaw writes — 

"Archer went to see for himself, and instantly 
and uncompromisingly denounced the temples as 
the shambles of a barlarous ritual of blood sacrifice 
and the people as idolaters with repulsive rings 
through their noses Ho refused to accept the 
interest of Indian art and the fictions of Indian 
romance as excuses . He remained invincibly faith- 
hd \estern civilization, and told the Indians 
flatly what a civilized western gentleman must think 
of them and feel about some of their customs.” 

Archer was not deceived by what “the 
occidental renegades” had written about 
India So he came to India “to see for 
himself,” and "instantly" “denounced the 
temples, eta It was a case of “I came, I 
saw and I opined,” or rather "I denounced.” 
India is a big country, inhabited by various 
races in different stages of civilization, and 
with a long history. Archer did not require 
any time to observe and study— he instanthr 
began to denounce. 
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The method followed by the ancestors 
of the Hindus in dealing with the backward 
races of India and Indonesia was somewhat 
different from the method followed by 
occidentals in America Oceania and, to some 
extent in Africa It may be said in general 
terms that the occidentals hare exterminated 
many backward tribes the Hindus have not It 
is not my purpose to defend or condemn what 
the Hindus have done instead of exterminating 
V hat I wish to point out is that if instead 


of exterminating the aboriginal population 
sav of America tho Europeans had allowed 
them to live and multiply, there would have 
been at present in America numerous peoples 
m various stages of evolution, jast as there 
are in India In that case some hastj and 
arrogant oriental \rcher or Shaw might 
after a brief visit to America or even 
without one have instantly denounced some 
of tho American cults and customs When 
races at different stages of evolution live in 
the same country for centuries interpenetra 
tion and intermingling of cults customs, etc 
cannot but take place 

Archer denounced the temples of India 
as the shambles of a barbarous ritual of 
blood sacrifice Some but not nil temples are 
really such Animals are not sacrificed at Jama 
temples, and they aro among the most 
beautiful in India. There is no animal 
sacnfico In Vaishnava temples nnd they form 
n very largo proportion of temples m India 
Some of tho largest and most famous temples 
such as the temple of Jagannath at Pun aro 
' aislmava temples Far famed places of 
P.lgrimagcl.ko Benares Allahabad Hardwarand 
Brmdaban and the principal shrines therein 
liave no rituals of bloody sacrifice Tho 
temples of any importance where animals 
nie sacrificed are a minority Therefore, to 
characterise all temples in India as bloody 
shambles is to be guilty of culpable ignorance 
or carelessness born of imperialistic arrogance 
It is an irony of fate that tho land where 
alone the doctrine of ahmui (non killing) has 
teen tauglt and logically practised by 
miliums of pccjlc for ages should come in 
!TTP‘ rR « condimDitii n at the hands of 
U r tfoi c of a country of meat-eaters 

lhe tcmplo at Jiru«alem where Jesus 
EE*/?™. c ? md “ nira *l sacrifice was 
famous I r the laigo number of animals 
X T/ >i C » re * °i P 1’ curious to know 
wl rtler Arc! er ard Haw lave over de- 
rcurced tie Jews ltd Ji<us a> baibariac* 
llonal liUttthaia wittier it is right 


to kill animals which do no harm to man 
for food or for sport If it be wrong it is 
wrong whether such animals are sacrificed at 
temples or killed by batchers or sporUmen 
It cannot be said that more animals are 
sacrificed by the Hindus in India than are 
killed for supplying meat to the people of 
Great Britain — a much smaller country 
than India or by British sportsmen Nav 
m India itself more animals are killed for 
supplying meat to the small communities of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians than are sacrificed 
by Hindus If the animals had and could state 
their own point of view they would have 
said that it did not make any difference to 
them where they were killed— at shambles or 
at Hindu temples The barbarousness of the 
thing lies m the killing, not in the place 
where the killing is done 


i»ui, 11 ue saiu, religion is sutu - 

pure sublime and spiritual thing that tho 
killing of animals should not be associated 
with it , — God cannot require or be pleased 
with the sacrifice of animals I perfectly 
agree And therefore, I ask, whether it 
barbarous to associate religion with the 
killing only of lower animals or with the 
killing of human beings also Obviously 
it is not less barbarous to associate the 
killing of men with religion than the kilim* 
of some lower animals with it But in man> 
Christian countries divine service is per 
formed in some Christian churches when them 
soldiers go out to fight, and again services 
of thanksgiving aro held when they return 
victorious from the battle-field And this U 
aono whether the wars aro righteous and 
justifiable or not ([ assume without arguing 
the point that there may be righteous and 
justifiable wars ) If tho killing of men were 
not held b\ somo Christians to be ples'ing 
in the eye of God, they would not ask for 
Gods blessings on their arms before setting 
i» and thank Him after success m 

h ion nor " ou ld they keep and display 
battleflags m churches and chapels or in 
senbe the names of successful killers 0 “ 
marble slabs fived to tho walls ° { 
such temples or keep therein the efbgiM 
ol great killers of men Churches chapels, cithe- 
drab and abbeys are not indeed reddened with 
the blood of tho human sacrifices offered at 
the altar of Mars, miscalled God, but if tl e 
loemen killed were not in essence considered 
sacrifices acceptable to him there would not 
nave been any divine services before »od 
alter t attle or war 
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To many wbo are not Christians the 
•doctrine that ‘Christ sacrificed himself for the 
■sics of mankind to propitiate an angry God 
and the doctrine that the consecrated bread 
and wine become really or figuratively 
Christ's body and blood for the communicants 
are reminiscent of human sacrifice. I have 
no desire to give pain to any Christian. I 
only wish to say that many transfigured or 
spiritualized ceremonies probably bad their 
-origin in saTage rites, and, therefore, civilized 
■occidentals should not think that they are 
really very superior to real or miscalled 
noa-Enropean savages. 

Indians have been spoken of “as idolaters 
with repulsive rings through their nose".” 

I am comiDg to idolaters" shortly As for 
oose-rings, 1 am not at ait in love with them, 
though I cannot agtce that all nose-rings 
■are repulsive any more than that all ear-rings 
*re repulsive. I have in fact seen little 
girls wearing nose-riDgs called “nolok" looking 
•quite pretty. Bnt that is a digression. Archer 
and Snaw write as if all Hindus of both 
■sexes and all ages wore nose-rings* That is 
a ridiculously wrong statement Only some 
■women and girls wear nose-riDgs— and rarely 
a very few male babies. The vast majority of 
the people of India do Dot wear nose-Tings. 
Ancient Indian art and literature show that 
nose-riugs were DOtused by the Indo-Arysns 
Thes e either cime from abrcad or were used 
Iby the non AryaD aborigines of India. 

Mr. Shaw observes that “the eastern 
■toleration of nose-rings is not justified by the 
•western toleration of ear-rings". Odd might 
■in imitation of Shaw observe : “The western 
■toleration of ear-riDgs is not consistent with 
the western condemnation of nose-riDgs." 

The extreme condemnation of the worship 
-of or through images or idols is of Semitic 
-origin. Among Hindus there are both relative 
•disparagement and relative toleration of 
idolatry. According to the highest Hindu 
scriptures, the worship of or through images 
is for the less spiritually advanced people— tbo 
•nimna-adhtlaris. The authoritative Upanishads 
■do not countenance image-worship. 

It is a common failing of men that they 
•look down upon the cults or customs of 
-Others, not considering that 'similar things 
-exist among themselves. Hindu gods and 
tgoddesses are, no donbt, very strange to 
occidentals— some cf them looking like human 
beings seme not. Bnt it is not their appear- 
ance which is the essence of image- 
worship. The essence is the use of mafera! 
29Vi— 13’Ja 


things either as obj'ects of worship or as 
aids to worship. Now, Hindus are not 
singular in using material things for such 
purposes. Among Christians, too, the Catholics 
use images, etc , for such purposes. In 
Europe 274.7CO.000 persons profess Cbristanity. 
Out of these 181,7C0,000, that is, twe-thirds, 
are Catholics and use imag ; s iu worship. In 
North and South America 139,300,000 persons 
profess Christianity, of whom 73,900,000, 
that is to Fay, more than half, aro Catholics 
and use images in worship. This 
shows that among occidentals the maj’ority 
are image-worshippers. No doubt, they 
do not wear nose-rings. Making duo allowance 
for that fact, let Mr. Shaw decide whether 
they aro barbarians. 

The worst kind of idolatry is that of 
which inhumanity or licentiousness forms a 
part; and even of tho higher kinds of idolatiy 
I am neither a follower nor a defender. But 
neither do I despise or condemn idolaters 
as such For men are to be judged by their 
life and character, and many idolaters have 
led blameles®, noble and beneficent lives. 

The worship of Kali by the Thugs both 
when they set out on their expeditions 
of murder and plunder and when they 
returned from such wicked adventures, was 
one of the worst and roost wicked forms of 
Idolatry. Bnt those who are of the same 
way of thinking with Archer and Sbaw 
should consider whether worshipping, praying 
to and thanking God in some Christian 
Churches before and afrer many empire- 
building, commerce-promoting and revenge- 
taking military expeditions do not in all 
essential respects bear a family resemblance 
to the worship of Kali by the Thugs. I think 
they do bear euch resemblance. 

I know of the immoralities connected with 
seme cults in India. I abhor them with all 
my heart The existence elsewhere of such 
cults, in the past or at present, is no excuse 
for them. I have no desire to rake up tho 
scandalous things, true or false, told by 
some Christian sects in connection with the 
practices or religious houses or religious 
orders of some other Christian sects. But I 
may be permitted to draw attention to the 
fact that among the paraphernalia of Western 
aggressive imperialism are army chaplains, 
privates, prostitutes, barracks and brothels. 
If dnorfosis and priests in some southern 
Jndia temples are an abominable combination, 
are not army chaplains and army prostitutes 
an equally abominable combination ? 
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The interest of Indian art and the fictions 
of Indian romance’ which Mr Shaw 
mentions slightingly, can take care of them 
selves 

In the opinion of Mr Shaw, If Western 
civilization is not more enlightened than 
Eastern, we have clearly no right to be in 
India. This implies that Britishers came to 
India on a philanthropic mission, namely, to 
civilize India, and that they continue to be in 
India in pursuit of that object This is as 
far removed from the truth as black is from 
White bhonld all the means and methods 
used for the occupation of India and for the 
maintenance of British supremacy in India 
be claimed as civilized, civilization would 
have to be first very clearly defined. I might 
then discuss tho claim 

In the opinion of Shaw, all Europeans 
who have had some good things to say of 
Indian civilization are occidental renegades 
This variety of roicgades was not in 
existence a century ago, not can any Br tish 
emp re-builder of the grs or second decade of 

even bv e °ShIw b ° T co ? s,d<!r ' :d ?“<* a renegade 
by Shl \ k et me » therefore, quote 
Stow* b , u,ldet « comparative estimate 

convertible terns ^ n * ISb 

empire-builders of the last 
A* l ^ ^' r T . h ? mas Munro holds a high place. 

dld Dot le . e P a,00f from the people but 
moved among and mixed with them he came to 

wi?n V nt ^ ate knovrI edge of them He 

on fame both ns a warrior and a civil 
administrator Such was the man who said in 
rl. , d " c, „ l * r! th6 Parliamentary 
•ben. ihe M c,‘r n ,a“of SffiSLT 

inu&rsi s K 

superstition orsnatln 'Fmdfn frejudico and 

st; ,5-iS, 

“ artw a ot trade l. ^ 


convinced that this country (Eagland) will gnu by" 
the import cargo 

Mach water has flowed down both the- 
Thames and the Ganges since this evidence - 
was given It i» not my purpose to discuss- 
» D «.i° s opinions But Mr Shaw may consider 
whether if the Hindus have become barbarians 
since the days of Mu nro, that is a proof of tbr 
civilizing mission of Britishers in India who- 
have enjoyed supreme power here through- 
out this period Mr Shaw holds that if 
Western civilization is not more enlightened 
° a T n Eastern we have clearly no right to be- 
in India Munro expressed the opinion that 
in some respects the Hindus were rnofe 
civilized than the British, yet he did not feel 
called upon to leave India. Mr Shaw should- 
be able to explain the reason why 

I am ,DC ^ ine ^ to think that w some respects 
the Hindus are still snpenor to the occidentals, 
and the occidentals too are superior to ns 
in some other respects It would be very 
difficult to decide who on the whole were 
more civilized 

Mr Shaw condemns suttee So do we^ 
Even in those cases where the widows willing- 
ly burned themselves with their dead husbands, 
nay insisted upon doing so I think they 
acted wrongly But suttee is a bygone custom 
It never prevailed throughout India nor in 
all ages It was confined for the most part, to 
Hengal Oudo and Rajpntna and some adjoining 
areas It was forbidden throughout southern 
lonia. lbe Emperor Akbar prohibited it. 
And when daring the British period it wa* 
abolished by law, it was the better mind of 
me Hindu society represented by Rammolmn 
Koy which i stimulated and strengthened the- 
resoive 0 f the Government That shows 
p“L if t " ose w »io thought with 
Kamraohun Roy had the power of the state 
J? * hc,r haods mstead of the British rulers, 
a afn^ V * D ^*i. baV u * oond some means to put 
a stop to the inhuman practice 

Wa f not , P ecQ har to India, a c 
p0l °? l5,t3 and sociologists know The 
carnation or burial of wivos, 
dlaTJS 'en ants, high ofiicers etc. with 

f n .11 ^ ? ary . mdmduaIs or k ‘ng, prevailed 
l™^K ,Den r t u ,nclQd,D K *urope iu some 
ifone a?o to °h V™ , ,1 \ story If tho Hindu* 
be branded as savages for n 
W n IC 1 ncvcr Prevailed through 
IK- t n aU r ’ enod3 of Hmda Inst ary * 
U?s d tAo L bC qU,te fasy t0 brand occiden- 
ravages for tho burning of 
numerous heretics by many Christians 10 . 
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the past, and for the lynching of Negroes 
in America in mndern times ? 

The practice of throwing oneself under 
the wheels of the car of Jagannaih ceased 
long ago, and never caused even a 
hundredth part of the lass of human 
lives caused by the rash driving of 
automobiles in the West Sot it seems, the 
suicide of a small number of persons in the 
past from religious superstition is a mark 
of greater barbarism than the present-day 
killing of persons other than oneself dne to 
the superstitious worship of speed ! 

, Mr. , Shaw reaches the nadir of the 
ridiculous when ho seeks support for his 
views from, a ! comparison of the British 
occupation in India with the Roman coo- 
quest of. Britain. Every schoolboy knows 
that at the time ,of the Roman conquest of 
Britain the Britons were not a civilised 
people. They had no literature, no philo- 
sophy, no science, no advanced architecture, 
sculpture or other fine arts. To speak in 
the same , breath of the uncivilised Britons 
and of .the Hindus with thetr striking 
achievements in all spheres of human 

culture, betrays an ignorance and want of 
judgment which will not add to Mr. Shaw’s 
reputation, though they may not take away 
from it either. 

Neither British nor Hindu civilisation 

should be judged by some of the worst 
things that may be said of Britishers or 
Hindus. They are , to bo judged by the 
highest thoughts, ideals social systems and 

achievements of the two civilisations through 
the agC9. So judged, the Hindus will not 
have cause only to be ashamed. Parti- 
cularly are the two peoples to be judged by 
what thBy have done for otheT peoples than 
themselves Like Britishers and other 

Europeans, the Hindus were in bygone days 
a seafaring people; tney were great colonisers. 
But they were not like the European peoples 
described by George Macaulay Trevelyan in 
the following paragraph of his History of 
England, pp 74-75: 

“The Scandinavians had always been traders as 
well as pirates m their dealings with one another 
in home waters, _ and so they remained in the 
larger tula ot foreign enterprise now open to them. 
They combined the pride of the merchant with the 
very different pnde of the wantor. as few people 
*®ve done. In a tomb of the Hebrides a pair of 
scates ftae tern found buried t« a l chic / 1 tomb 


alongside his sword and battle-axe. Their first 
thought when they founded a colony in England 
or Ireland was to build fortified towns and to open 
markets By land or sea they were prepared to 
trade with the newcomer or to cut his throat 
according to circumstances or the humour of the 
hour. Such indeed, for centuries to come, leas the 
custom of sailors from every port of mediaeval 
Europe, not excluding Chaucers Shipman and some 
of the Eli xabethan heroes n . (Italics mine. K. C.) 

Nor were the Hindus imperialists given 
to exterminating, enslaving and exploiting 
other peoples Hindu influence went to 
evoke the best that there was in the ancient 
indigenes of Burma, Siam, Cambodia, An am, 
Java, Sumatra, Bali, etc. The results nan 
still be traced in the marvellous architectural, 
sculptural and other cultural remains ia 
many of these lands which are still extant, 
baffling the ravages of JTimc , and 
human vandalism. Can Mr Shaw point to 
a single non-European uncivilized . people 
raised cultnrally to the level to, which the 
ancient Javanese, Balinese, etc., were raised 
by the Hindus ? Hindu influence is , still 
manifest in and ackpowledgcd by the people 
of Tibet, China, Korea and Japan. It is not 
at all my intention to boast of the achieve- 
ments of our ancestors But, ashamed a3 
I am of the many evil customs and short- 
comings of the people of the land to 
which I am nevertheless proud to belong, 

I caonot allow ignorant critics to throw 
mud at us with impunity. Were we 
ourselves satisfied with whatever lowers us 
in the scale of humanity, we should deserve 
to be castigated even by ignoramuses. But 
we nave all along been fighting our own 
battles. No doubt, tho number of reformers 
among Indians, ns among other peoples, has been 
small. But there 13 no evil in our country 
against which some Indians have not fought or 
are not fighting. , 

Mr. Shaw tries to throw ridicule on the 
“occidental reoegados” who, according to him, 
picture India as inhabited by Rabindranath 
Tagores and Mahatma®, etc. Bat should be 
not have stopped to think why and how even 
in her enslaved and depressed condition 
India has been able to prodace even one 
Tagore or one Gandhi? Are men like them 
plentiful as blackberries in tho superior West? 
Or are such men erer mere freaks or sports, 
in any country ? 
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* What Americans Say About Subject India’ 

Among Americans a® among many other 
peoples there have been panegyrists as well 
as adverse critics of British rule in India 
But as the British people and British rulers 
are wealthier more energetic and better 
organised propagandists than the critics of 
British rule in India the world includin'' 
India is perhaps better acquainted with the 
panegyrics than with the indictments of the 
British governance of India But for a 
balanced and impartial judgment both sides 
of the shield should be seen both the 
advocates and critics should be heard Most 
politically minded Indians attach greater 
importance to what the critics say as most 
Britishers consider only the praises to be true 
But if one does not know both the pros and cons 
it is best to suspend judgment till one has 
had an opportunity to calmly hear both sides 
,f »i“ W p th ' s w e do not imply that 
l*, ‘5? .British administration of India were 
a „ V u y S°°d Ind| a would have 
no nght to self rule No India s case for 
freedom is independent of the goodness or 
badness of British rule Self rule is an 
essenhal part of the highest political good 
The best other rule cannot deprive us of 
our right to this highest political good 

As all Indians now hvmg were born and 
b( * n brought up in subjection and 
breathe the atmosphere of dependence even 
the roost freedom loving among them have 
?J° rae «tent become accustomed to loss of 
freedom as if it were quite a natnral thing It 
wfc«w ef ° re ne ? ess , ary forus t0 know exactly 
pe °? ,e thlnk of oar Political and 
economic condition 

not^S «i 18 W ! U known that editors do 
ly e , ndorse ever y bit of what their 

S SwXiri" ? <1 “ te >"' J therefore, ,t ,s 
not usual with us to comment on contributed 

few sentences quoted in 
2„J arM « ”*? 1» mtsnnder- 

nS them ^ ' e 8h °" ld sar a ,ew 

Dr Charles Cnthbert Hall speaks of a fire 
Inrn.nB dap and bight tor throe months' at 
Eub.tao ( which we hare not been able to 
locate ) the fuel ol which was dead bodies 
etc. Those foreigners who do not know that 


the Hindus cremate their dead may make 
the mistake of thinking that dead bodies 
were used as fuel for some purpose whereas 
the truth probably is that during some 
devastating epidemic of plague so many 
people died everyday that the funeral pyres 
continued to burn during three months 
„ Mr Charles Fdward Russell writes that 
after 1£0 years of this sort of benevolence 
the gratitude of the people is so very great 
that they are hourly expected to rise and 
tear their benefactors to pieces ' ’ ‘ Expected 
by whom ? Perhaps some British sojourner 
or other^ in India told Mr Russell that 
Indians “are hourly expected to rise and 
tear ’ the British sojourners to pieces But 
we are not aware of any such expectation 
or well founded apprehension Again the 
same writer refers to the people incessantly 
plotting and planning how to get rid of the 
British Government That the people are 
constantly plotting may be only a C I D story 
though it is true that there is grave discontent 
in the land If there have been plots now and 
then only a small number of men took part 
in them Again Mr Russell says that his 
ellow traveller an Englishman told him 
that the volcano , i c. the alleged pent up 
rebellions fnry of the Indian people might 
burst forth any moment Questions 
the practicability, the wisdom or the need 
* 1 ! rebe ^ lons outbreak apart, we do not 
think there is any probability of any snch 
outbreak if for no other reason than that the 
mass of the people are too [ignorant, too 
poverty crushed too disease-ridden and too 
unorganised for such an adventure 




. 7 be Punjab in particular and the whole 
ot India besides are poorer by the death of Sir 
ri^ ea .u am t the em,nent man of action and 
Philanthropist of the land of the fi™ 
6 * Wa3 d ‘ s tmguisbed engineer and 

sSs - t " er a ” d r h > Ia ° (h ’-°P ,st 

actually chn«p S «^f re °* sphere that he 

found the f°re%u ^ v .u ere hls natural talent 

me treest play and the fullest scope, with 
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♦he result that quite early in life he attained a 
distinction which in most eases is the reward of 
mature years. He was undoubtedly the most suc- 
cessful man of his time in his own profession m 
this Province and perhaps . one of the two or 
three most successful men in that profession in 
all India. In ono respect.. however— the applica- 
tion of his engineering skill to India’s premier 
industry and the adaption of scientific methods of 
cultivation— he stood absolutely unique. It was 
here that he both had the opportunity of eihi bit- 
ins to the fullest extent the rare gifts with which 
nature had endowed him and earned that immense 
•wealth, the liberal and judicious use of which was 
the prime source of hi9 power over his fellow- 
men This is not the place to refer in detail to 
bis nunv activities in this direction. Nor is it 
necessary to refer to activities which are a ma’ter 
of common knowledge. Suffice it to say that 
whe’her in the establishment of model farms on 
plots of land which from timeto lime were granted 
to him by Government or in equipping with irriga- 
tion channels and up-to-date machinery for culti- 
vation more extensive plots of land which Govern- 
ment leased to him on conditions which, in one 
case at least, were far from favourable to him, he 
achieved complete and almost phenomenal success. 

The same journal observes truly that 
it is not for these things that Sir Ganga 
Ram will be best remembered. As The 
Hindu Herald observes . — 

lie will he best remembered in this Province 
for his practical philauthrony on a truly princely 
scale To this most outstanding aspect of his life 
Ilis Rxcellencv Sir Malcolm Hnley, while opening 
the U nley College ol Commerce on the 4ih March 
list, paid the following eloquent and well-deserved 
tribute:— 'One had to deplore the fact that our 
University has not attracted that rich stream of 
private bounty which has created and maintained 
onr great .universities of the West. In Sir Oanga 
Rain’s gift .of this site and building we have an 
example, which will. [ hope, attract a long line of 
benefactions. in the future. For him. it 13 no first 
effort in philanthropy or public spirit : a widows' 
home and school, a hospital, a commercial institute 
and library, an endowed scheme for assisting 
widows’ remarriage, are among the many causes 
which his liberality has assisted. I know no man 
5n our province to whom chanty seems to make 
a clearer call, and who obeys that call with a 
readier hand or a more cheerful heart. His success 
'fl.'ib. has, hfwa ’lift, feuf'-.uf. yurt cawa/g t niA 
enterprise, but. as I have said elsewhere, if he has 
earned like a hero, h» has spent tde a saint. 

Ho also founded a students’ career society, 
an industrial shop and an Apahaj Ashram The 
Tribune draws attention to a special feature 
of his benefactions. 

Many men have been known to bequeath large 
fortunes to. the nation at the time of their death, 
with the single exception of Sirdar Dyal Singh, 
the founder of this paper and of the College and 
Library that bear has name, no one, at Bast to this 
1 rovtoe®. his given away such large sums of money 
for the permanent good of the public during his 
life-time. The properties placed by Sir Ganga Ram 
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at the disposal of the Trust created by him for the 
carrying out of his philanthropic aims are worth 
no less than Rs. 3U.00 000 and the annual income 
yielded by them is moreihan a lakh and twenty-five 
thousand. And vet these, did Dot exhaust the 
whole of his philanthropic activities A large 
measure of his charity was reserved for individuals. 
His charity, besides, was of the kind that while 
helping the needy and the distressed did not 
demoralise them. As often as possible he would, 
instead of making a large money grant to such 
people, place them in the way of earning money 
for themselves. The passing away of such a man, 
even though he died full of years and honours, 
would at all times be a public calamity. In the 
present case the sense of grief at his death is 
bound to be the keener because he died away from 
his home and his country. 


To another aspect of his personality and 
career Prof. S. S. Bhatuagar draws attention 
in The Tribune Says he — 


The passing away of Sir Ganga Run is a serious 
set-back to the progress of applied chemistry m 
oitr province. There are comoiratively few who 
know how deeply Sir Ganga Ram was interested 
m Chemical Research. I am glad to know that 
in the public meeting held at Lahore on the 14th 
of July 1927. Sir Abdul Qidir made a brief 
reference to Sir Gang* Ram’s latest researches The 
two schemes on which he was spending a great 
deal of bis time and attention were : — 

1. A new fodder from the peeled off skin ol 
the sugar cane. — The scheme aimed at softeoing 
the skin by a chemical process and injecting it 
with molasses and other nutrient material, so that 
it would be palatable and nourishing to the 
animal. The scheme -was in a fairly advanced 
stage and samples were prepared and shown by 
Sir Gansa R*m to His Excellency the Governor, 
and approv’d of by Mr. Warth, the animal 
nutrition expert at Bangalore. 

2. The making of -white shakkar Not satis- 
fied with the caste of crystalline sugar. Sir Ganga 
Ram made ns evolve a process bv which a greater 
portion of the shakkar coaid be retained ia the 
crystal sugar and yet the product would be white. 
This was snccessln'ly accomplished in our 
Laboratory and Sir Ganga Ram carried with him 
to England samples of the product. 


Jo^uulwuiaWi. I&utn. 

Babu Jogiudranath Basil, who in bis long 
life of 71 years has filled many roles, was 'in 
fbe early stages of his career known best as 
a good teacher who not only filled the minds 
of his students with knowledee bnt influenced 
their characters for good. While headmaster 
of the high school at Batdyanath he interest- 
ed himself m a project for the establishment 
* * e P® r ■Vl on- He was drawn to 

this kina 01 philanthropic work by the pre- 
sence at Baidyanath of a large number of 
lepers, who go to that place of pilgrimage 
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in the hope of being cared and by the then 
Tecent death of Father Damien who gave his 
life for the lepers at Honolulu Mr Basu 
wrote a life of Father Datrien in Bengali in 
collaboration with lus friend and namesake 
the late Babu Jogindrannth Basn son of the 
venerable sage Rajnaram Basu The leoer 

“""'r " ,lh lhe he, p 
of the late Dr Mahendn L-iI Slrcir, who 
endowed it It was named the Hajknman 
Leper Asylum after the famons doctors 

Mr Basu is uelllnown as a poet and 
a prose wr, ter His best known poems 

irarnia Oita His best known prose work is 

Ct'in P wh,°l h h6 "an MwhMl lUdhmqd.il 
S ',!,, 111 he , dld Pioneering wort in 
the fields of critical literary apnreciation 
and critical biographical composition He 
Zf T tk° b,0f;ra P hles »• the saint Tularam 
and of the sainted queen Ahalya Bat 


aa d he would prefer to remain if only the Society 
would allow him a loose and unattached member 
ioe Society of cou-se thoroughly understood 
aad inspected his scruples and though 
they felt that few young men could 

be more worthily included as members than Jyoti 
thev never pressed him One of the members of 
tnebo r *iety once dared to mention to him as a 
reason justifying his misgiving the precarious 
position of the Society financiallv whereupon he 
telt great injustice was done to him as indeed it 
was for no one could be more indifferent to 
considerations of money than Jyoti Babn Nor 
would he go out and seek a career for him elf 
though he had many tempting offers He had 
decided to live and work in the Society as a non 
member ^ on " as the Society would permit, or 
tut he felt sure he would never change his views 
and thus could joia the Society Still members of 
the Society felt that he was ODe of them and that 
he was to them more than their blood brothers 
A more loving and lovable soul never breathed. 
Of his intellectual powers it would be impertinent 
to write here. The Library of the Society 
always a matter of pride to us has undergone 
manv improvements during th9 last four years all 
of which are the sole work of Jyoti Babn H s 
wntings in this paper are well known to our 
readers llis death has caused in the hearts of th« 
boctety s members a void which can never be 
tilled 
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assumed that all that Us writer wrote 
was true, it would still have to be explained 
how a man who was merely rnnpifa could be 
the founder of a great religious movement 
which has counted among its adherents 
so many truly saintly men and women. As 
non-Muhammadans, it may not be difficult 
for us to believe that he bad his faults. But 
may it not al«o be that some Muhammadan 
-compilers of the Traditions have not under- 
stood him aright and some may have even 
invented or easily given credence to un- 
worthy stories relating to him ? Musalmans 
may not like a non-Mnbammadan to give 
detailed illustrative examples. Bot it may 
be permissible to refer to what has been 
done with regard to the life of Sri Krishna. 
Many immoral actions are ascribed to him Bnt 
if he was really the author of the Bhagaiad- 
Gita, these cannot all be true. And, therefore, 
authors like Bankim Chandra Chatterjee have 
felt called upon to examine all scriptural 
materials relating to Sri Krishna and, rejecting 
interpolations and spurious additions, place 
his personality in a troe light Devout 
followers and lovers of Christ there are who 
do not accept everything narrated in the 
New Testament as actual historical troth We 
do not know whether any Islamic scholars 
have thought it permissible, proper or 
necessary to adopt modern critical methods 
with regard to the Islamic scriptures. Bnt 
so far as the Traditions {E 'atlis or Hadtlh) 
are concerned, we find it stated in the preface 
to the Rev. William Goldsack’s "Selections 
from Muhammadans Traditions ” 

In modern days, intelligent Muslims place less 
reliance on manv of them. It is known that in the 
first century of Islam Traditions were forged for 
political and religions reasons. The late Sir Saived 
Ahmad accepted very few as genuine. The Ucn’ble 
Sir Atdur Rahim says ■ 'Nothing has been a more 
imilnl source of conflicting opinions m matters 
of law among the Sunni jurists than the question 
“a’cehrer a paftieii'ar ‘irioluon ‘is lu 'ce regarheh 
ss genuine or not. though it may be one for whose 
anthonty one or more of these writers (Bukhari or 
Muslim) may have vouchsafed («c) " (Muhammadan 
Jitrisprudcnct, p. 31 ) 

So, if it be permissible even for orthodox 
Muhammadans to consider some traditions 
as not genuine, they may prove 
that those which are n«ed to calumniate 
Muhammad are not genuine, and thus reject 
there. 


The Suggested Law Against “Religious” 

Calumniation 

Various demands have been made by 
Muslim papers and at Muslim meetings ia 
connection with the Rangila Rasul case, 
among which the only one which deserves 
to be discussed is that the law should be so 
changed as to make the vilification of tbe 
founders of religions and other religious 
leaders a penal offence. Living men, when 
defamed, can sue their libellers, dead men 
cannot. Hence, it ought to be part of 
gentieniaoliness not to libel dead persons, 
whether they be religious leaders or not. 
But the discussion of the opinions, ideals, 
character and conduct of important person- 
ages is necessary for the writing of such 
historical and biographical works as would he 
useful to society Therefore, there onght not 
to be any legislation which would stand in 
the way of tbe proper discharge of their 
duties bv biographers and historians. Reli- 
gions teachers and leaders are as a class not 
le‘S but sometimes more important persons 
than others. Hence, to curtail even indirectly 
the right of criticising such peisons would 
be nothing short of a disaster. And we do 
not see why a distinction should be made 
between religions leaders and others. Why 
should any man or class of men enjoy 
immunity from criticism ? Immunity of this 
kind has not done any good. If the ancient 
Hindu law-givers were at any time literally 
obeyed, then it must be admitted that a time 
there was when Brahmins could not be 
executed for capital offences, though others 
could be. Did such immunity do any good 
to society ? Could it prevent the degrada- 
tion of the Brahmins as a class ? In some, 
if not all, Christian countries, there was at one 
time what is known as benefit of clergy. The 
clergy could. not be tried by secular courts. 
1 Jiih 'si/ih. vxvn/jtiftni diu "guuti Tu 'tnrfifiian 
society ? Did it do good even to tbe clergy ? 

If it were possible to ensure fulness of 
criticism while providing for the punishment 
of tbe vilifiers of dead persons, we should 
vote unhesitatingly for such legislation. But 
we doubt whether that is possible. 

All those who believe in a Supreme 
Betej? also believe that He is inconceivably 
preater than the greatest of human beings. 
But He has not made Himself exempt from 
criticism by means of any natural laws. It 
is not a natural law that as soon as a man 
blasphemes or denies the existence of God 
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or falls foal of Him he at once falls down dead 
or is pnnished automatically in any other 
way Even the man made laws against 
blasphemy have become mooerative m en 
lightened countries Seeing that God has 
not exempted Himself from criticism it 
does not seem reas mabte to see* to bestow 
that sjrt of immunity on any human being 
however great As God stands in His own 
majesty reafy proof against any attaeks so 
should the per onality of the man of God be 
so groat as to be locapable of being lowered 
of .HTV' 1 "”*. 1 ' 0 " by »"T bind or amount 
, , , bcabon A great character is its own 
- SES" ms" 0 ° ther armopr or bnlwark is 
needed The insistence on providing arti 
T H ^ of defence would tend rather to 
raise doubts regarding the greatness of the 
character sought to he immunised 
at wJL , hmh "? 01 the world are 

oortmn ;! ( r do "',r‘ ° rer g"* 1 " 

mad. . 01 e "S' 11 Bpl *1>« have net 

re.som.htJ' Ti'" mnl r,bui "O' 5 
easonab'e attacks on Jesus or the Virgin 

MoIL olTeoce Has Jesns or His 

Mother suffered thereby ? Not at all 
-"r? or vilification ot a 

ooinim i det ls * ' orl of difference ot 
°eS! m So ”“ p '° pI « 'foot of a religions 
Mere Jo. ? w s0 ™ oth«r« do not 
h.. » l opinion m religious matters 

have often been styled heresyfand hwetiS 

such SJ"'”" 1 al ,ba s,ala But h« a even 
ucn extreme punishment succeeded 
preventing t he rise and spread T various 
opinions in relig ous matters ! r, ,1 ' s 
o Hnain the human mind hy penalties Sl “ 
(it it 11 1 " . 1 ,' pleading for the liberty 

^o?i= 

allowed to defend them P8r “ > ” alll, ” s bo 

on insist 

means ot defence wMeh T ‘a '^1 art,toal 
go, re r» 

vil fi cation ot a reWinn? I. sla "dermg or 
bo made a penal offence only in^tlf propbe 1 
Muhammad And that f n I 10 4be caBe 

demands lute acted very wisely aid' a"? 
courageously, and therefore the less freedom 


of thought and opinion is circumscribed the 
better Another reason is that tho number 
of religions communities and sab communities 
in India and of their founders prophets saints, 
teachers leaders etc would bo almost 
impossible to calculate and fix definitely A 
third is that if these persons aro to be placed 
above adverse criticism and vilification it 
stands to reason that tho objects of worship 
of some of these religious communities finch 
as the Hindu gods and goddesses, the Jains 
Tirthankaras the different Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, etc. should also be given similar 
protection , but it would bo a very difficult, 
if not an impossible task to prepare an 
exhaustive or tolerably exhaustive list of 
them 


The ‘ Rangila Rasul ” Agitation in 
England 

The Amnta Ba~ar Patriha has written a 
reasonable article on the way an offshoot of 
the Rangtla Rasul agitation has been 
engineered m England It savs in part — 

«*oet of the , Rang, la Rami action 
*? , ave reach F d the shores ot Great BnU a 
K««ter “iterras ns that a number of Eosruhmen 
we 5 nd r, Bnf “ h nameR ns those of 
m,nS^„P oyle , and s r William Si meson have 
. J arw number of Mahomedins and 
SMfX submit a petition to the Secretary of 
certain^ a Drotestlr, £ against the attacks bj 

aeniiiiai «* n n w I ,p, l n the Founder of Warn Rid 

acqiittai of R a) p t | the author of Rang da Rasul . 

D 2, m, 1 n d to question the hone-.tr of 
nJSn «2L ,n,a *? e ^ D , ellsh ceottemeu -who have taken 
Sttlffn? J he ,ask: of ^oressmir the ahhorr- 
iFndnl t“ e British people of the cond ict of some 
would 5 a i™l£ oarp F ,ves have condemned and 
ZLiiHi condemn the actions of all men, 
who P TOn,Tnvi 0 V hei f Te hmous or political creeds, 
hv°Mmf- D I refimons susceptibility of others 
Nor i,°fh a ( 1 ° f P p c re F ns revered by the latter 
H ndu p«L feel ne the retit of the responsible 

different ln the coaatr y in any way 

Again — 

a^au? k no ganders taod n- We have sail 

a = r'S*”'-s .=?s*ss s 

say a few p a ,n 14 become3 necessary to 

of 'state 8 ' h2vL° n ^i ,0 f1 ? 0 Petition to the Secretary 
because thev hn^ a T n,ly ,aken . «»» mmvA ate? 
3 on »t the attack 

We may well talll V?i. tbe Ttingda Rasul 
their "British 6 w bat manv of then at least 

uriusn trends have ne ther read nor seen 
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■what is written by the author in the boot. But 
irrh-Nv (hey have read what Gibbon has said 
about the Pronhet in b>« ' Decline and Fa'l of the 
PCiTran Empire’ and Mr. II 0. Wells in hi® Outline 
of Hfctorv. One caopet have any dnoht about 
the scumlous nature of the at tank whieh th“v 
have made on the character of the Pmrhet. What 
steps have the Faith fa’s taken so far to get the 
authors punished and what are thpsp zealous 
British friends, who have taken the cudgel® to-day 
on their behalf, (mins' to do? It would be intercst- 
ix>(r to spe hnw many followers of the _ Prophet 
have the courage to demand the British Parliament to 
eliminate ihe offending passages from these two 
world- renowned books. 


Lecture on Unequal Treatment of the 
Provinces under the Reforms 
In noticing Babn Rmnanand* Chatterjpe’s 
lecture on nneqnal frpntmpnt of the provinces 
under the Montngn-Chelm«f<vrd Reforms The 
Bengalee has casually observed that it is not 
«nro whether the speaker quoted the views of 
3Iill on representation with approval. It is 
true that nothing was said in the ieefare to 
indicate the speaker's acceptance or non- 
acceptance of Mill's views. That was 
becan«e Mill’s views were quoted only 
to refer to the different ba«es of Tepte®enta- 
tion which may he taken into consideration. 
The speaker’s object was not fo urge the 
acceptance of anv particular hasis hnt to show 
that no basis has been consistently followpd 
in fit ng the number of representatives 
assigned fo the provinces. He «aid in the 
course of the lecture that he had not suggested 
how the provinces should be represented hnt 
might do so if a snitable opportunity presented 
itspli in future; but this observation of his 
was not embodied in the printed summary. 

A few other points have not found place 
jn the snmmarv, printed elsewhere- For 
insfanee. the speaker said that raw and manu- 
factured jute was pot only produced iu 
Bengal hnt was exported from a Bengal port, 
for which Bengal had to incur expenditure. 
But Bengal was not given any the least share 
of the jnte export dntr. As regards (he 
educational grunt received by Rengal from 
the Government, he showed that Bengal paid 
in fees more than any other single province, 
and consequently w«s punished for its self- 
reliance with niggardly educational grants 


“A Hindu Condemns the League” 
Under the above hesdiog The Literarv 
Digest (of America) for June -5, 19^7, 


publishes a brief article which is quoted 
below : — 

“A League of Robbers'’ is the phrase applied to 
the League of Nation® hy a cultured Hindu who 
has just returned to India from Geneva, and who 
Jias/fecided that the new institution is merely “a 
device invented by the Imperialist nations to 
consolidate and extend thmc ill-gitten gains.” 
Babu RamanaDda Chatterjee, 31 A . a highly intellec- 
tual Brahman of Bengal, is the man. and he is the 
editor of The Modern Ret inc and , Prabnn of 
Calcutta He went to Geneva at the invitation of 
the League of Nations itself, which offered to bear 
all his expenses. His inquiry, we are tq'd, led 
him to become so disappointed with the aims and 
activities of the League that he preferred to pay 
hts expenses out of his own pocket and since his 
return home he has given frank and vigorous 
expression to his views. According to a speech 
delivered by Mr Chatterjee in Calcutta, as reported 
in the Amnta Bazar Patnla of that City— 

"The League practically means a League of 
white people Au ex-President of the League 
(Mr Denes') franUv confessed in a League meeting; 
‘The work accomplished by the League of Nations 
in the past year - constitutes a step forward in the 
evolution of Europe and the improvement of the 
world ’ If the robber nations of Europe gave up 
robbery, the new organ zation might lead to the 
improvement of lb* world ; but if it aims merely 
at the evolution of Europe without giving up inter- 
national robbery, it means practically the enslave- 
ment of the world” 

The Covenant, according to Mr. Chatterjee, 
makes it impossible for the League to help any 
nation that is struggling to be free He declares: 

“In these d ys of 'advanced’ civilization, people 
have imbibed the habit of hiding Ihe true color 
of everything. and at present whenever a big 
Power annexes a territory and thus becomes its 
virtnat ruler they are > pt to call it a mandated 
territory. Exploitation and enslavement nowadays 
go by the name of 'sacred trust of civilization.” 

Sir. Chatterjee adds that, there are oiher man- 
date® than those issued by this "league of robbers.” 
indnding the mandate from God which ordains 
“that all are to be free in every walk of life,” 

The day Bfter the delivery of the lecture 
a report appeared in some dailies under (he 
caption "A League of Robbers.” The speaker 
at once wrote to say that he had not u«ed 
the expression "fescue of robbers,” as that 
would not be justifiable, and the contradic- 
tion was published in the papers It is true 
no doubt that the League is dominated by 
some imperialistic predatory nation®, but all 
ot most of the nations which are members 
of the League are not predatory. 

As for )I». Cbatterjee’s non-acceptance 
of expenses from the League, it had nothing 
to do with bis being "disappointed with the 
aims and activities of the League.” As has 
been explained to a previous issue of this 
Review, he did not acceptany expenses beesuse 
he wanted to be free from tbe least conscious 
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or unconscious pressure of n «ense of 
obligation on hts mind As he did not go 
to Geneva with any high hopes he had no 
reason to be disappointed Nor did he go 
with any Used preconceived notions 


Public Health Scheme For Bengal 

It is understood that the Government of Bengal 
has put into operation what is known as the Jate 
Mr C R. Das s scheme of Public Health orgamsa 
tion and actual work in more than 100 centres has 
begun 

Sir James Donald Finance member damns the 
last session of the Bengal Council virtually accept 
ed the scheme elaborated by the late Mr Das and 
the Council sanctioned Rs 3 lakhs to begin opera 
t cnft during tho camat year Ik vs hoped. that by 
the end of the current year over 200 police stations 
will be equipped with trained assistant health 
officers and the necessary staff 

The scheme inter aha provides that each of the 
600 tbanas in Bengal will have a medical officer 
with the necessary staff 

The Bengal Government has sanctioned Rs 12 
lakhs It is now learnt that all the districts have 
been given the opt on of applying the scheme to 
2o per cent of the thanas luring the current year 
and one d strict has put it into full operat on through 
out the whole area during the year 

It is stated that the staff will mainly devote 
attent on to cholera and other epidemic diseases 
and look to the general sanitary condtonofthe 
area and the question of supervision of food 
supplies Besides this they will attend to child 
welfare work and will punfy water tanks and 
wells suspected of being contaminated They will 
also carry out disinfection in case of infectious 
diseases By the careful inspection of their areas 
the staff will be able to discover incidence of kali 
arar malaria etc. 

It is stated that the actual annual recurring ex 
penditnre of the Public Health Department incurred 
by the 2o districts in 19 0 5 was Rs 5 83 590 It 
will be seen that th s expenditure together with 
Rs 12 lakhs now proposed to be alloted for public 
health works -makes a total ot close -apnp Rs 
lakh® the sum required for the Das scheme 


instructions to tho history teachers of your school 
that he should give lessons on tho back tiie) in 
the four upper classes 

2 \ou are also requested to give an address 
on tho sntject occasionally 

3 "kou aro further requested to submit to this 
office a brief report indicating what has been done 
in your school towards the dissemination of a 
knowledge among tho children in the aims and 
objects of the League of Nations 

4 lour report should reach this office b> the 
end of July next 

In the first paragraph lessons on the 
back is jrobably a mistake made by tbe 
typist for lessons on the book the book 
we nre told being Sen and Halls booklet on 
the League of Nations published by Macmillan 
and Co and priced Re 1 12 Those who 
believe in omens or in unconscious humor 
may apprehend or suspect that tho umnten 
tional mistake of putting down back for 
book is duo to the French having dropped 
bomb lessons on the “backs* of the people of 
Syna a “mandated territory of France which 
is bound to accept French advice whenever 
France feels it necessary to give such help 
It is to bo hoped our schoolboys will have a 
pleasant timo of it during these lessons on 
the back 

It is understood that politics which means 
politics of the kind which criticises the 
British Government is taboo in Government 
and Aided schools if not m all schools re 
cognised by the Calcutta University But as 
the League of Nations is not an immaculate 
organisation and as it and the British Govern 
ment are not identical would it bo permissible 
to give critical lectures and lessons on the 
League in these schools ? Is it suggested that 
lessons are to be given only on the book 
named ? Why are not the teachers not told 
in the alternative at least to obtain copies of 
the pamphlets issued by vhe InRyrmetwm 
Section of the League priced a few pence 
each and sold by the Oxford University 
Press in Calcutta ? In this Review and 


Lessons in Schools on the League of 
Nations 

The following is a verbatim copy of 
Circular No 16 dated the 23rd May 1927, 
sent by the Inspector of Schools Presidency 
Division Bengal to tbe Head masters of all 
Government and Aided schools in that 
Division — 


I have the 1 onour to invite a reference to this 
office Circular No 10 dated 7th Januarv 1997 
forwarding a copy of the publication The League 
of Nations ana to request you to issue definite 


Prabnn we have supplied some information 
and offered some criticism on the League 
from time to time No one has yet been 
able to show that what we have written is 
inaccurate or unfounded Teachers may use 
our articles and notes And if Mr Oaten 
agrees we may undertake to write a booklet 
on the League from our point of view and 
supply copies at cost price to teacbers- 
and students We would give full and 
exact references for whatever we might write 
in the booklet 
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The Labour Organisation of the L?3gne 
of Nations 


At the conclusion of a lecture on the 
League of Nations delivered by the editor of 
this Review in Rangoon a young gentleman 
connected with the Seindia Navigation Company 
asked him whv he had not referred to the 
work done bv the Labour Organisation of 
the League The question was answered. 

Some people are or profess to bo under 
the imoression that the International 
Labour Office of the League at Geneva has 
done and Is doing great things for labour 
in India. Oar idpa is that if the British 
Government In India wishes to do any good 
to our factory hands according to any 
researches or investigations made or ideals 
established by the League, the cheapest way 
to do so is to spend a few shillings and buy 
the pnblications of the Labour office contain- 
ing these researches, etc., and act according 
to them, instead of sending delegates to 
Geneva to increase the British vote and 
paying from the Indian treasury a contri- 
bution of more than seven laths a year to 
the League We have also asked' more than 
once why, if the great nations who guide 
and control the deliberations of the League 
mean to do good to Labour, have not the 
greatest manufacturing nations ratified the 
Honrs of Work Convention, though India was 
made to ratify it sir years ago ? 

As to the good done to factory labourers 
in India, here Is something from The 
Bengalee : — 


A conference ,of the United Textile Factory 
Workers Association sent ont a delegation, to 
India last year to inspect Indian labour conditions 
in the textile industry. A delegate speaking at 
Blackpool recently . declared that “the home life 
and outside conditions of the Indian worker are 
a scandal to the civilised world ” The matenal 
conditions and surroundings of the work-people 
of! the working hoars have .been condemned bv 
every observer. A representative ot "The Time*” 
of London once' told us at Bombay after his 
inspection of the mill area'. ‘The wonder ts not 
that there is discontent in the land, but that there 
has not been a revolution to alter the conditions 
prevailing m that area." 

And. yet Sir AtuI Chat t cnee and other represea- 


patron saint and protector of Indian labour, 
tire of condemning the Japanese conditions, as 
if the Indian conditions are better or even equal. 
\Ve published on the 3rd of July an article from 
Miss A. M Karim owing particulars of the condi- 
tions of labour ot Japanese work-girls (n the cotton 
mills there Bat who cares for truth? Surely not 


the patron saint, who cannot escape a share of 
the condemnation published at Blackpool 

We do not agree with the. Blackpool speaker 
that the comparative low stamina of the Indian 
textile worker was due to his or her living on 
ricegrain rod vegetables. Thu truth is that they 
do not get enough of grain or vegetables. And 
the Indian vegetarian has no . objection to taking 
gheo if he cm piy for it Gram, vegetables and 
hatter, if taken m proper proportion, should produce 
as much stamina in the tropics as bully beef. But 
does the Indian worker get food enough or proper 
sanitary environments ? Go to the patron saint 
for an answer. 


The Opium Trade at Geneva 


Miss Ellen N La Motte, known for her 
book od the opium trade, has exposed the 
real attitude ot some governments interested 
jn tho opium trade, in The Kalion of America. 
Sho tells the world that 


Tho moth meeting of the Opium Committee 
of the League of Nations was held in Geneva 
from January 17 to February 1, On this occasion 
the committee threw overboard all pretensions 
to the contrary and came out boldly as the 
upholders of the opium trade. lor this timo the 
fight eentied on drugs rather than opium. Drugs, 
it would seem, pay even better than opium, and 
it is evideot that the drug interests are ablo to 
exert powerful pressure on their various Govern- 
ments and upon the delegates 6ent by these Govern- 
ments to this Opium Committee of tho League. 
But, bad as it was, a mighty fighter has been 
raised up in opposition to these sinister interests, 
Italy has come into the arena, and Italy— and 
Mussolini are in earnest. Their spokesman was 
Signor Cavaz70Di, and never once was the Julian 
delegate daunted in his fight against the Opium 
Bloc. Never once did he fail to address himself 
directly and earnestly straight to the British 
delegate, recognizing in him the leader of the 
opposite camp. 


Miss La Motto gives the reasons why 
Cavarzoni, the Italian delegate, fought so 
stoutly against the drug traffic. 

Italy, he said, was a country that neither grows 
opium nor makes drugs yet it was being flooded 
with drugs in common with the rest of the world. 

-But Italy did not like jt and wanted to protect 
itself. lie reminded the committee, therefore, that 
the countries they represented were all tied to 
the Hague Convention, and that Article 0 of that 
convention calls upon the contracting Powers to 
limit drug m in u fact a re to the medicinal needs of 
tho world. He said not one of them had done 
that; that they wore all manufacturing vastly in 
excess .of those needs, and that an international 
obligation like the Hague Convention should be 
binding upon it3 signatories. 


Such being his views, one morning Mr. 
Cavazzoni burst in with the following re- 
solution : 
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The Advisory Committee taking note of the 
fart that themamifacture of dm s is unquestionably 
earned on on a scale vastly in exui s of the world s 
medical rrqniremento and that in consequence the 
contraband traffic continues to increase as is proved 
by the quantitv of drugs seized v 

Considers it advisable that full application 
should he given to the principles contained in the 
Hague Convention Article 9 and confirmed in the 
Second Geneva C invention Article 5 bv which 
the contracting patties undertake to Teduce the 
produc ion of manufa turcd drags to the quantities 
needed for medi al and scientific purposes It is 
of opinion that it would he advisal le to make a 
stndy of the measures whi h should be taken in 
order that the manufacture of drugs he reduced to 
agreed quantities In order to attain these objects 
the Advisory Commit ee proposes to the Council 
that it should hold an extraordinary session at a 
date to be fixed by the Council 


After some 

manasavnng the members of 

the committee had to vote The complete vote 
was as follows 

Great Brtam 

No 

British India 

No 

Holland 

No 

France 

No 

Switzerland 

No 

Serbia 

No 

Japan 

No 

I*aly 

Yes 

Siam 

Yes 

Germany 

Abstained 

Chioa 

Ahsent (ill with influenza) 

Portugal 

Absent (from the room) 


We have given the bare outlines of Miss 
La Mottos article The amusing and dis 
gracefal byplay at the committee nuetrags 
we have omitted— at any rate for the present 
This episode is one more proof of the 
hypocrisy of powerful governments 


Education Endangered by Proprietory 
Institutions 

The constant calls made upon the public 
pnrse by educational institutions point to 
one tiling very clearly It is that to provide 
sound educational facilities one has to spend 
more than what one receives from the 
students If one attempts to cut down 
expenses in order to balance the budget or 
to make profit, the quality of the education 
provided suffers greatly It is for this 
reason that we do not find any private profit- 
yielding school or college anywhere which 
at the same time also gives tho best class of 
education to its students And wherever 
there is any profiteering m connection with 
educational institutions it is always at the 


cost of the education directly as well as 
indirectly through the exploitation of the 
poor teachers and through violation of the 
principles of sanitation, hygiene physical 
culture etc 

There are still in India many proprietory 
institutions In most of these institutions, 
the teachers are inhumanly under paid and 
over-worked — the boys are huddled into ill 
ventilated rooms and made to pursue their 
studies under conditions that often injure them 
for life The-e are other forms of corruption 
and evils also which need not be discussed 
Recently the University of Calcutta disaffiliat- 
ed two high schools, the Morton snl the 
Cotton Institutions on account of the 
undesirable way in which those institutions 
were being run Their fate, however, did 
not serve as a warning to another Calcutta 
school which is at the present moment busy 
carrying the ‘principle" of proprietory tyranny 
beyond all limits of justice 

The proprietor of the Athenaeum Institution 
who is reputed to be a successful school- 
owner some time ago appointed himself to the 
post of the headmaster and reduced the 
actual beaHmaster to a joint beadmastersbip 
in older to eDjoy fully the privileges of a 
headmaster enjoined by the new school 
code The degraded headmaster as well as 
some of the teachers who had enough moral 
courage to stand up against such tyranny, 
approached the University for ledress The 
University ordered the proprietor of the 
Atheuaeum Institution to reinstate the head 
master, and also to improve the management 
of the school in certain other ways. lh® 
proprietor did nothing of the kind Instead 
he dismissed the headmaster and several 
other (troublesome 0 teachers 

The University authorities have since 
written further letters to the proprietor , 
but he seems to be thriving well inspite of 
the letters The teachers, who have been so 
unjutsly deprived of their job, are going abont 
looking for justice "Whether they wilt obtain 
it or not will largely depend on bow tho 
University is going to tackle this defiant 
school owner who it is rumoured, has in 
fluential friends and sympathisers in the 
Syndicate * 

British Labour Party’s Swaraj ya Bill 
The Englishman has attempted a scoop 
by mentioning that its political correspondent 
understands that 
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A group of the Labour Party in Enetand have 
drafted a Dill providing complete Swaraj constitu- 
tion for fadia. The correspondent adds that the 
'Bill when introduced in the IIou°e of Commons 
■will eet no further than first reading but it is 
significant propaganda. 

The air o! mystery which has been 
•sought to be given to the matter is quite 
-unnecessary. Now that the matter has 
become public, it is permissible to state that 
the editor of this Review, among other?, 
leceived "the draft of this Bill with a covering 
letter about a month ago. not for publication, 
but for careful consideration, discussion 
with colleagues, expression of opinion aod 
suggestions. _ This draft constitution 
{or India has been prepared by a number 
of members of the Independent Labour 
Party in consultation with their Indian 
friends. That Party recognise the right of 
•India to self-determination. They believe 
that the representatives of the Indian people 
have the right to decide what the constitu- 
tion of India shall be. At the Annual 
Conference of the Independent Labour 
Party last year, the view was accepted 
that the right course for the next Labour 
Government would bo to a«k representatives 
of tho Indian Parties in the Legislative 
Assembly to submit a Constitution for 
adoption. 

The members of the I. L P. stand by 
that principle of self-determination They 
know that a satisfactory settlement of the 
Indian problem cannot be imposed from 
Great Britain. It mnst come from India 
itself. 

At the same time, they earnestly want 
justice to be done to India as soon as possible, 
and do not want tho delay which would be 
occasioned if no preliminary steps were 
taken before Labour comes again to office. 
The appointment of a Royal Commission to 
prepare a revised constitution for 1929 'also 
makes early an Jinn desirable. The Independent 
Labour Patty are, therefore, venturing to take 
the initiative in seeking to bring about an 
understanding between the Indian Patties 
and the British Labonr Jlovrroent. with a 
View to action acceptable tq India being taken 
when Labour next has the opportunity. 

They wish to make it perfectly clear that 
they are not limited in their ccmmitmeols to 
thi* draft constitution. They would support 
any democratic scheme which had the en- 
-dorsement of repre-entatire Indian opinion. 
"They would support the transference of 
^responsibility for "defence” to India 
31*/i— 15 *h 


at the earliest possible moment, and 
would urge the withdrawal of ‘British troops 
from India as soon as Indians considered it 
possible. They would also desire that rela- 
tions with the Indiaa States should be 
directly a matter for the Indian Legislature 
and not for the British Government. If 
Indians thought it well to put forward 
demands less drastic than these, they would, 
of course, still support them ; bat, naturally, 
the more fully Indian demands embody 
democratic freedom, they declare, the happier 
they will be m championing them. 

There are two points, they think, which 
require a special word They havo based 
the Bill on Dominion status ; hut they 
recognise the right of the Indian people 'to 
full national independence. If that were the 
considered judgment of a representative 
gathering of the Indian Parties, they would 
feel that they should support it, but they 
realise that such a demand would probably 
delay the comiog of political freedom and 
lead to antagonisms. If, however, India, 
after a fall consideration of the consequences, 
made such a claim, they would not falter iu 
their championship of it 

The Bill, as drafted, also embodies the 
bi-cameral system of Government They have 
incorporated this system in the draft, because 
it is the accepted system of government in 
democratic countries. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that the Double Chamber 
system of government has not always worked 
well for democratic purposes and it might 
be considered whether a single Chamber, 
with a. Committee system for the detailed 
consideration of Bills, might not be more 
satisfactory. 

The present draft bill is the outcome of 
the 1 L P. India Advisory Committee, accept- 
ed by the Annual Conference of the Independent 
Labour Party, at Whitley Bay, in the year 
3926, Jr has been drafted wiih a view 
to formulating a constitution for India whose 
terms should, as far as possible, harmonise 
with the views of all shades of progressive 
Indian political opinion, while at the same 
time it embodies those principles of democracy, 
self-government and freedom which the 
I. L P. regard as fundamental to such an 
undertaking. 

It is important to bear in mind, however, 
that the Bill is in no way put forward as 
being fixed or finally determined as 
regards its contents, or in conneclion with 
the policy to which it seeks to give effect : 
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bat that on the contrary it is advanced 
simply as a tentative basts upon which 
fntnre work may be done No part is 
unalterable the whole can if necessary be 
changed in any way which is desired 

The task of preparing this Bill has been 
considerably lightened by tbo existence of 
the Commonwealth of India Bill known 
as the Besant Bill The drafters of the 
Labour Swarajya Bill consider the Besant 
Bill an exceptionally able and carefully 

prepared piece of work whose form at any 
rate, they deem incapable of improvement 
And in addition a considerable portion of 
its matter can be regarded as non controver 
sial The Besant Bill has therefore been 
quite frankly taken as a foundation for the 
L L. Party’s Bill and those alterations and 
additions introduced which seemed best 

calculated to bring it into conformity with 
the ends which the I L P desire 

We do not intend to examine in any 
detail the draft provisions of this Bill Bat 
the number of members assigned therein 
to the Provinces for the central 

legislature shows that no basis of represen 
tation bas been uniformly and consistently 
followed, which is a defect The numbers 

assigned are given below 


Senate or Upper House 
Assam 13 

Bengal 33 

Bihar and Orissa 33 
Bombay 33 

Burma 26 

Central Provinces 17 
Madras 33 

Punjab 26 

United Provinces 33 


Legislative Assembly 


Assam 
Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay 

Burma 


Central Provinces 34 
Madras « 66 


Punjab 52 

United Provinces 66 


High Schools in Big Centres and 
Small Centres 

In his Report on Public Instruction in 
Bengal for the year 1925 26 Mr Oaten, the 
Director, observes 

At the risk of being accused of being an 
opponent of educational expansion one must 
emphasise the fact that there are too many high 
schools in Bengal What is wanted is concen 
tiation in the bgger centres of high school 
education anA a consequent reduction in Btatns of 
the others to a middle school standard Perhaps 
in the future agricultural and other courses fused 
with such middle schools will provide a type of 
education which will meet more neaily the needs 
of that majority who can never hope to enter the 
University or carry education beyond the school 
stage.’ 

It might then be possible in tune to provide 
for the rest a real high school education by first 


claw teachers in good building? and in good 
sa-ronndmgs 


We do not impute any bai motives to 
Mr Oaten, but wo do not support bi> 
opinions Bengal is mainly an agricultural 
province with mostly a rural population 
Big towns are smaller in number here than 
in many other provinces The number of 
villages being large, and there being a 
demand for English education it has beeD 
necessary to found and conduct a large number 
of schools, many of which ' have a 
comparatively small number of pupils 
Many of these schools have to 

depend to a great extent on the 
lmcome from fees The redaction in status 
of high schools to a middle school standard 
would mean loss of income without correo 
ponding decrease in expenditure, and hence 
such a step would practically amount in 
many cases to the abolition of the schools 
and the deprivation of village boys of the 
advantages of education Most parents in 
Bengal who live in villages or small 
towns and desire to educate their 
children are too poor to send them 
away from home to bigger centres of popu- 
lation, paying in cash for all items of ex- 
penditure Agricultural and other courses 
may be fused with high school courses also in 
schools situated in villages and small towns 
As for good buildings, we appreciate archi- 
tecture but think that in a poor country 
and for poor boys well ventilated and well- 
lighted school rooms with cemented floors 
f rom damp should quite suffice As for 
good surroundings sanitary condition being - 
the same we should prefer the surroundings 
of villages and small towns to those of big 
towns 


ii one can examine in detail the mtellec 
tual and moral qualifications and methods 
of teaching of the teachers one may be able 
to 'judge who are first class teachers ’ and 
who not But in the mass the only means 
?h°A S ff Se 5! by t «° pubhc of Judging whether 
the teachers of a school are first class” or 
J S . ool U at the results of public 
examinations Crammers may pass as good 
A at surel ? examinations may be 
extent ducted as to baffle crammers to a great 


resnU, l by th \ st , andard of examination 
22,™ « schools in small centres of 

teacSs TVr U d , Seem t0 Possess good 
teachers For instance this year on the 
results of the Matriculation 7 examination 
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-font students belonging to Bankura, one of 
'the smallest districts in Bengal in which 
there is not a single big town, have won 
•four places ont of the first ten in order o! 
‘merit. The 'first place has been occupied by 
-a student of the ilaliara school in this 
•district llaliara is a small Tillage. The 
other three belong to tba Baukura Wesleyan 
School. 

Let ns take eo example from another 
district. The school at llsooa-XIondlai, a small 
village in Hoghli, was founded in 1856. This 
year it sent up7 boys, all of whom have passed, 
5 in the first division and 2 in the second. 
In spite of debts and the small number of 
students, the villagers and teachers have bravely 
struggled to keep it up for well-nigh tbree- 
-qnarters of a century. Sorely the proper 
thing to do with regard to snch schools is 
not to practically abolish them, but to increase 
their grants from public funds and for 
members of the pnblic to help them with 
subscriptions and donations. That would be 
a fitting recognition of the educational zeal 
of their conductors.* 

We may also add that in the 
conditions which prevail in Bengal it is 
more practicable to pay attention to the 
individual needs of the pnpils in small 
schools than in big ones. 

Welt-supported schools iu comparatively 
smaif cenfres of population may become big 
centres of education ; e g. Eton, Harrow, 
'Rugby. 


praise that is bestowed on him, the best way 
to do him honour is not to pay him mere lip 
homage but to do as he did— particularly 
to help girl widows by getting them 
remarried and in as many other ways 
as possible. 


Destruction of a Hindu Temple 
The destruction of a Hindu temple in 
Calcutta, at dead of night, by the police with 
desecration of the idol, has naturally caused 
widespread indignation, which ts not confined 
to Hindus The police commissioner has 
trotted out the excuse that the temple was 
built on Government land without permission. 
Bnt it was built years ago. Why was no 
objection then raised ? And why, again, was 
Dot the Hindu community given notice that 
the Government wanted the few square yards 
of land on which the temple stood for very 
urgent purposes of state and therefore the 
idol should be removed ? Why was the 
destruction of tho temple effected in the 
darkness of Dight ? This act of cowardice 
aod vandalism should be visited on its 
authors iu an exemplary manner by the 
Bengal Government and the temple rebuilt 
and the idol replaced. 
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organisation bat we trill not enter organisations 
ot the tj of the League of Nations ’ 


The Nizam’s Efforts to Preserve 
Ajauta Paintings 
The Ajsnta care temples are sifnated in 
the Nizam s dominions Hfs Exalted Highness 
the Ni/am began to interest himself in their 
preservation some years ago The East 
Bengal Times publishes the following details 
of what has been done and what is intended 
to be done in this direction — 

The importance of Aj-mta Paintings as a rare and 
precious heritage of the Indian race rather of 
all rnxnktrirt is well recognised by II E High 
ne*s the Nizim’a Government It will be remem 
bered that a few years ago two expert Italian 
Restaurateurs were employed at ptincelv salaries 
to conserve the frescoes This difficult t»sb being 
achieved with singular success the Atchmological 
Department Hyderabad is planning to publish 
faithful copes of paintings bv latest scientific 
methods L/is k winter (UPO*^) they eogaeed a 
lintish expert m colour photography who worfeed 
at Aianti for four months and has copied Dearly 
all Huntings th’re 

An all am is now under compilation which 
will comprise several parts each containing a 
hreo number of colour plates representing mar 
vellotis Irtish work and colour Fcheraes of the 
origins! frescoes The plates will to accom 
mn od ty a suitable account from the pen of Mr 
0 lizdant who l-csides having tntimaie know 
ledge of Ajinta pa ntirgs is fully conversant with 
tho techrujae and ideals of western art mall 
phw# The fust put of tho tdbuni deal eg with 
paintings of the rive I and containing 2> colour and 
17 monotone plates (20 into IG) is already in the 
press 

A swab Hyder Nawaz J ing Bihadur (Mr A. 
Iljdari) whose na "no is t n van ib v assoc ated with 
every progressive movement of Hyderabad has 
rviried keen interest in this undertaking from the 
beginning ntul t>e«ides placing hn own expect 
ad vn>» anil jilgnent at the d sposal of tha 
Arena eolnpeat Department IIyd-*tabil hai near ret 
the nil Iwv nnl h*lp ot aattiariie* like Sr 
Aitrel Stem r John Marshall an 1 Sr Irancis 
Oi r»nf eimer in variout matters conn»cj»4 with 
this scheme 


Bengal Detenus 
No one who is not in the secrets of 
Government can *»r whv exactly Mr Suhhas 
Cfardra Ro«e las been re«tond to liberty 
Medical reasons cruld not bare teen the 
teal cati'e tWth they were stated to 
t-e inch , for there are lereral other detenus 
who t are been ard cortinn* to be as 
icjteuOy ill *« Mr Boic-sorae of them 
mere ttnoasly UL 
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All the reasons put forward by oSv'ial'- 
for not bringing detenus to trial have been 
repeatedly proved to be false Still they are 
not set free What is worse is that in 
many cases very inaccessible and unhealthy 
places are chosen for their internment In 
some places the huts where they haye w 
live are not ram proof and have unwelcome 
visitors m the * persons” of snakes M° re 
details are not necessary to show that these 
detenus have a worse time of it than pfl 
soners sent to jail after trial and conviction 
la some jails too, eg, Hazanbagh the ® e | ec ®* 
are alleged to be so badly treated as to be 
compelled to have recourse to hungerstme 
Many of the detenus, had they been 
punished after trial, could not have bee® 
kept in prison for a longer term than the 
period for which they have already sufiere 
loss of freedom 


Outrages on Women in Bengal 
Girls and women, unmarried, married ov 
widowed childless or with children, c0 . ntl JJ.c. 
to be kidnapped, abducted and ravished 
police in Bengal can find out alleged politic 
offenders from the obscurest nooks 
cornera of the province but they cannot fH 
out many of tho ruffians who »To gudjy ° 
offences ngain«t women For month* ruloar 1 
sometimes with tho help of their women ml 
move from place to place with tho vic, i? 
they have kidnapped and assaulted D . 
police cannot trace them Somo abductf 
women aro never found Some aro belies* 
on strong circumstantial evidence to un 
been murdered after ravishment During •j’ 
trial of some cases of ontrago on vonen, ® 
rescued vjeti ns hive again been carried 0 “T"T 
sneh is the daring anil organisation of t*' 
ruffians Oang rapo prevails to an nlarintPP 
extent During tho last few yiars nt 
thoosand girls and women have been 
j«eted to nameless cruelty nod dishonoti 
\et the Government has taken no sped* 
steps to cope with the evil There can be 
little donbt that there is a secret organisation 
with ramification®, at the back of many 
these outrages and that thero are monf? * n ® 
l rains behind tt. If the Government 1*111* 
ran find out the organS»er« 

No « no has tried ta hod out any excuses 
for or explain away the t fences against worn' 0 
committed by Hindu and Christian brute** »® 
the case of Mutalmam ruffians, accused of *oc’ 5 
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crimes, it has been sometimes asserted by some 
correligionists of theirs that the women 
6aid to havo been abducted or kindnapped 
ran away from home of theif own accord, and 
conversion to Islam has also been sometimes 
pleaded as the motire. Taking the first expU- 
nation fir-t, if it were true in all or most cases, 
why should force,house-trespass,honse*breaking, 
removal from place to place, gang rape, etc, have 
been necessary in even a single one ? As for 
the second explanation, Christian missions’ tes 
also convert Ilmda girls and women. But 
we do not know ol a single case where a 
Christiaa desiring to convert a non Christian 
girl or woman has been accused of the kind 
of outrages under discussion. It may be 
and has been urged that Hindus bring false 
cases against Musalmans. But why do they 
not bring such cases against Christians ? 
Again, there is no need for Musslmans to 
convert Muslim girls and women Why then 
are there so many cases of Musalman men 
abducting, kidnapping or ravishing Musalman 
women ? 

There aro non-Muhammadan organisations 
lor rescuing and otherwise helping women 
who have been victimised. We shall be 
really glal to know that there are such 
Muhammadan organisations also. We shall 
thank our Traders to let 11 s know tho address 
ol any such. 


Sedition and Imputation of Bad Motives 

Recently in Bengal them have b»en 
several cues of sedition It appears from 
the judgments delivered in such cases that 
the imputation of bad or base motives to 
Oovernm»nt is one form of sedition for which 
the ofl-mders must be punished. 

As it is some individuals who constitute 
governments and as they nro human beings, 
they are morally and intellectually as fallible 
as other human beings. It is not axiomatic, 
therefore, that such persons are iocapab'e of 
acting from bad motives. Hence, if in 
some circumstances, soms motive of action or 
inaction appears very probable and reasonable, 
the imputation of snch motive cannot be 
morally wrong. It mar. no doubt, be legally 
wrong all the same, and therefore punishable. 

Bat the punishment of <nch imputation 
of bad motives is not a sufficient remedy. 
It ought to he proved that the persons 
accused of such motives were not guilty of 
them. Otherwise, though a tew persons my 


be punished for openly imputing bad motives 
to tho Government, the public at large would 
cantinas to beltevo in such bad motives It 
may be that the duty of the judges is simply 
to punish persons who arc guilty of any 
legal offence , it is not their duty to convince 
the public that the Government was not 
guilty of wrong motives In that case, it ought 
to bo the duty of some other officers to 
provo tho innocence of tho Government As that 
is notdone, in spite of punishments inflicted 
on many persons guilty of sedition, that offence 
continues to be committed For there will 
always be persons who will not be deterred 
by fear of punishment from saying and 
writing what they consider to bo true. 
A more effective means of preventing them 
Irom saying and writing snch things is to 
prove the falsitv of their belief 


Pumshible Words, Unpunishable Actions 
The following paragraphs, taken from The 
Leader, show that while in India mere words 
are puoished.iQ Britain and Ireland preparations 
for rebellion were not pum«hed : 

The Sundiy Times is publishing extracts from 
Sir Charles Calwell's biography of Kield-Msrshai 
Sir Henry. t\ iLon which show that he was actively 
engaged in th“ consultations for ore in nn« & 
rebellion tn UUW while director of military 
operations at the War Office Among the important 
personages mvolved in this interesting pastime 
were Lord SMmfordtnm Lord Robert*. Lord 
Milner and Mr. Ibcar Liw flirty in 1913 Sir 
James Crs'K came over from Ireland with the 
complete plans of the proposed Northern Ireland 
rebellion. This wa* what S r Uenry Wilson wrote 
in his diary at the time — 

“Jemmy arrived. having cdrr.a over on 
deputation to Bonar Law He told ms of the plans 
for tho North, of the 2'» 000 armed m“n to act as 
citadel, and lOO'OO m-n tn au as constables of 
the arrimrem^nts for the bmks, rulwavs. eta, 
election provH'oml govermJ a n'. and soon As 
far as 1 could jud«, all very sensib'e" 

Three iliys earlier h“ was asked by Lord 
Robert* if he. the pud servant of the Crown and 
of the British Army, wotill take a position of the 
chief of s U*t for insurgents in the event of an 
CU’cr rebellion. Here are his exact word* in his 
durv 

“0 ned at Almond's Bote! with the cVcf, Aileeu 
and Lwiysh’p He n jut ha-fc from lit* speech 
at \iolverh*Tip»on. which was a great success Ha 
to’d he hod been arrrvn ‘tied to know if he 
would take command of the at my in ELter. and 
if he cculd c->: me to go as his ch’*»f of staff, and 
he wanted to know if I wan'd. I sa d that if the- 
alternative w« to so and s *,not down CKter. or 
shoot for Ulster. I would join him if he took 
command- Imagine oar having come to snch a. 
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Lord Roberts ultimately decided not to lead 
tbe Ulster rebels Those opposed to Irish home 
rule achieved their object by threats and ration 
dati n and the occasion for the rebellion did not 
arise In 1913 in the words ot the Aeu Leader 
the leading Tones were openly engaged in 
equipping a rebel arms suborn ug the armed forces 
ot the Crown bullying the king and generally 
organizing disloyalty and insurrection It further 
remarks These are the patriots many of them 
still living and talking who are now prating of cons 
titutionahsm The Conservatives however much they 
may talk of law and order loyalty to the Crown 
discipline of the arrnv and constitutionalism will 
not hesitate to resort to unconstitutional methods 
if it suits their purpose lhis is the moral to be 
drawn from the staitling facts disclosed in Sir 
H»nry W il»on s diary 


Pandit Malav iy a on vmtouchabiUty 


The Guardian of Calcutta writes — 

In eariv July an untouebabihty conference was 
held in Bangalore at which representatives from 
Sooth India were present a part of the country 
where the problem 19 most aiute Among the 
spectacular events was the visit pud to and the 
speech delivered by Pandit Madau Mohan Malaviya 
It was a courageous speech "and one filled with 
hope Ihe Pandit declared that a retrospect of 
the last twenty years would reveal the very changed 
attitude which had come over the countrv and the 
Hindu community r gardine the Untouchables The 
reasons were threefold In his opinion our mis 
sionarj friends deserve all the credit in this 
connection for having laboured in tms cause in 
many places in the ccuntrv In the second place 
tbe hie and teaching of Mahatma Gandhi had had 
a remaikable influence on the removal of untou'-h 
ability In the third place a revolutionary change 
had taken place in the mental attitude of the 
thoughtful classes throughout India Pandit Madia 
Mohan is perfectly ught in his estimate of the 
influences at work but in our opinion h° overlooked 
in his speech the influence of the Hindu social 
reformer himself whose activities though less 
spectacular than Mahatma Gandhi and inferior in 
amplitude of Christian Missions achieved a success 
m the intellectual and moral plane wlucli mu 5 t never 
le forgotten We would refer to the work of 
Uioade and m our own tune to Mr k Natarajan 
who for over thirty years has carried aloft the 
bannerol freedom of the depressed classes 

All the organisations and persons 

mentioned above deserve credit But how 

is it that 110 mention has been made of 
tbe Bruhrao Samaj the members of which 
hate not only spoken and written against 
caste and all its evil progeny, including 

untouchability but hate aho practiced 

irhat they haic preached ' Is it because thev 
have been t>o logical consistent and thorough 
ung in their ideas and jlans of refoim to 


suit the taste and convenience — r 

and dilettante destroyers of untoachabilitj 9 
How is it that no mention has been made of the 
Brahrao Missionary Mr V R Shmde the 
founder and for years the chief worker of the 
Depressed Classes Mission Society ’ How is it 
that no mention has been made of the work of 
Mr Iv Ranga Rao of Mangalore ? How is it 
that the work of the Arya Santa] an d of 
many of its energetic and self sacrificing 
workers has not been referred to ? Not that 
of the Abhaya Ashram 0 The Theosophictl 
Society in the days of Col Olcott and Madame 
Blavatshy did similar work But we need not 
try to prepare an exhaustive list of workers 
and organisations in this field for we do 
not know all that has been done 


Broad casting in India 

Tbe opemng by the Yiceroj at Bombay 
of the beam wireless service and the station 
of the Indian Broadcasting Company supplied 
Lord Birkenhead with an occasion for making 
a speech in Fngland m the course of which 
he said 

1 ask you to visualise the day, not lam con 
fident so distant as the sceptic might suppose 
when in every village of the countryside there will 
be men women and children listening through tb« 
medium of their own vernacular to the true story 
of the day to day happenings of the world and to 
th“ expression of quickening thoughts and ideas 
which but for this conquest of the other world 
would neve reach them It is a truism that t 
inspite of the great progress during the past cen 
tury the never to-be satisfied need of Inti a is stm 
for education and yet more education not only for 
her children and youth but for her adults as well 
It is because 1 believe that bj inaugurating thi3 
service the Indian Broadcasting Company is thro- 
wing open the sluicegates cf education and enhgh 
tenment to Hood the areas which have hitherto 
seemed almost beyond their reach that I so hearti 
b wish the company and its supporters prosperib 
The truth and beneficial character ot 
otherwise of the story of day to day happen- 
ings of the world would depend very ranch 
on the teller of the story \Ve do not want 
to know contemporary history in the way 
we are taught the past history of India 
in our schools from British made books. If we 
could make and use broad casting apparatus 
ourselves tell the stones ourselves that 
would be a different matter Ao «elf respecting 
peojle can feel pleasure or pride in 
occupying the position ol mere recipients of 
benefits from masters and pafrun« 
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It is provoking and absurd to talk of 
“the great progress | in education } during 
the past century” in India. And why is 
India’s need for education “never-to-be- 
satisfied?” It is trap, of course, that no 
country can at any time be said to have 
received enough education. But in that 
sense each and every country’s need for 
education is “nerer-to-be-satisfied;” insatiatia- 
bilrty as regards education is not a pecaliar 
characteristic of India. Oc, has [ysrd 
Birkenhead in an unguarded moment betryed 
his inmost desire that India should ever 
remain subject to Britain, tantalised with 
hopes of the \ife-giviDg waters of knowledge 
but never given a sufficient quantity of it ? 

Unless the highest scientific and technical 
education is mado available to Indians, unless 
largo' numbers o! Indians themselves can 
do their own broadcasting, it is bonnd to 
remain a luxury for the few. If the millions 
of India remain steeped in illiteracy and 
ignorance, how can they understand and 
benefit by “quickening thoughts and ideas” 9 

It wonld have been tolerable if Lord 
Birkenhead’s speech had merely fallen 
flat on us. But it is irritating. 

Did not the absurdity of making a grand- 
iloquent speech on the » occasion of a 
very belated opening of a single broadcasting 
station for a vast area strike Lord 
Birkenhead’s mind ? 

Under British role in India, the opening 
ol the “slnice-gutes of education and enlighten- 
ment” cannot very often fail to be the opening 
of the slnico-gate3 of official propaganda. 


Political Prisoners in Russia and India 
Describing the lot of socialists in prison 
in present-day Russia, The Manchester 
Guardian writes : — 

The agents oi the G. P. U. {the Cheka} make 
arrests without a warrant. As a rule there is no 
trial and no possibility of defence. The arrested 
man or woman is sent to prison or exile without 
any kind of legal procedure, simply by an admini- 
strative order. The system somewhat resembles 
that of the lellrts d" cachet which nourished in 
France under Louts XIV. 

How people are blind to their own faults ! 
The Manchester Guardian ransacks past 
history for a parallel and , finds it in France 
under Louis XIV i Why, under its very nose, 
so to say, tbere are to-day scares- of Bengalis 
imprisoned or interned without any kind of 
trial! We suppose such things are very 
wicked in Russia and smack of barbarism. 


Bat in the British Empire they are proofs 
of humanity and enlightenment Tho British 
journal states that in Russia the sentences 
are indefinite That is the case in India, too. 
The mental tortpre of this iodefiotfeness has 
unhinged many miods, leading some to com- 
mit suicide. Others have fallen a pray to 
fatal maladies. 


Profession, Not Practice 

In reply to the Muslims’ claim for a share 
of the appointments in the public services 
proportionate to their numbers in Bengal, 
tho Governor of Bengal is reported to have 
said at Khulna 

No govern meat could override the claims of 
efficiency of the public services in an endeavour 
to secure a mathematically proportionate representa- 
tion based merely upon population. It should be 
the Government's unremitting aim to attain a posi- 
tion where it should no longer be necessary to- 
secure by safeguards the special representation of 
any particular community. 

Sir Stanley Jackson knows that Musal- 
mans have been given a fixed proportion of 
posts in many services, irrespective of the- 
fact of tbe existence of fai butter qualified can- 
didates arnoog non-Muhammadans. Even in 
the Indian Civil Service the system of nomi- 
nation has been introduced in recognition of 
what aro called communal claims. 


Floods in Gujarat and Kathiawar 
The floods in Gujarat and Kathiawar have- 
already caused such terrible devastations and 
bad assumed such alarming proportions that it 
is some relief to learn that the waters are 
subsiding. Relief workers are already busy 
iu many centres in giving all tho help they 
can. We hope and trust contributions to the 
relief funds will be sent from all parts of 
India. 


Satindranath Sen Goes to Jail 
Satindranalh Sen, leader of the Patuakbali 
Satyagraba movement, has preferred imprison- 
ment to binding himself down to keep the 
peaco and giving securities. Ho has done 
what was expected of a roan of his' high 
character. To have bound himself down to 
keep the peaco would ha ve been indirectly 
to admit that he bad criminal tendencies 
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The trying magistrate pud high tributes 
to hH eh meter and self sacrifice but m- 
conaistcptly enough did not acquit him That 
Indian magistrates shoftld hare to write 
judgments like the one written by 3ir J A 
Biswas ia a tragedy and a source of 
humiliation to Indians 


Customs tariff came into force The atti ntnent 


fln d t ,,rls d ctionai aitonomv coincided with 
“i y« \ear and at a State baniuet in 


The Registration of Graduates 


The Elucntianal Jieaetc of Madras gives 
rthe following comnarntivo statement of the 
fees charged bj different Indian Universities 
for the registration of graduates — 


Name of the 

Initial 

Annual 

u 

1 

1 

University 

fee 

fee 

fee 

icg fpe 

Calcutta Rs 

10 

10 

10 

150 

Patna 

o 


10 

40 

\ Allahabad 

j 

2 

10 

20 

Punjab 

10 

i 

10 

Jj 

Bombay 

5 

2 

9 

10 

Madras 

d 

1 

ID 



The jonrnnl adds — 


These figures are not a correct guide however 
to the relative charges as the facilities in the shape 
of the supply of publications and other things 
<1 Her in the various Universities Apart from the 
fees charged for registration there is al'o the 
qaestion of other restrictions imposed on the 
graduates In all Universities there is a restriction 
with regard to the Dumber of years which should 
elapse before n graduate can bo eligible for registra 
lion The figures with regard to the years standing 
reqmred by tho various Universities are given 
•below _ 

Calcutta Ten years 

Punjab Ten years 

Madras Seven years 

Patna S x years 

Allahabad Three years 


the S ameso \. .. u ullllo 

U irckok the King referred to fliC'-e develop r enft 
„ »d lressirg the leading Prints and official’ 
His Majesty said that S am had attaioed a naw 
stanmrt. amom. the nations a position for which 
she had laboured long 1 ho first three Kings of 
the Chain dynastv had fought against the enemies 
on their frontiers as in olden days- The (Jaeger 
that had to bo guarded aga nst c uae ftona possible 
fore gn inv« Jers Then came a Dew danger 
springing from the country s more intimate 
connexion with the European nations if uoprepired 
for that eventual ty Tnat danger S am s ne gh 
be urs were unable to resis- and they sucenraoed 
and became dependencies of European Power*. 
Siam a one was able to save her independence 
thanks to the sagacity and ability of the second 
three king of tho dynasty P was to be regretted 
that King Ifama VI„ \\ ho had carried this develop- 
ment to so near its end had not lived to see the 
completion of his labour* 

On an altar in the room were placed the golden 
caskets conU oieg tho relics of the three preced d g 
kings— Mongkut. Chulalongkorn and Rama VI ~- 
pljced there Uis Mojestv said that they might 
all make as it were an offering to thoSe august 
predecessors of the knowledge of what their labours 
had now accomplished an offering too of love anu 
devotion Before the altar IBs Majesty prayed for 
a blessing on all his people and that they might 
have the strength and will to w ork steadily tor the 
further advancement of Siam 


Progressive and Independent Siam 
A recent i B sne of the London Ttmes give* 
♦he following account of the new standing 
of Siam in the family of nations — 

\\ ith the exchange on March 2*> last of 
ratifications of the treaties with Belg um and 
Luxembourg the last of the Consular Courts in 
Siam were closed and two days later the new 


We suggest that the Government of Iodw 
should appoint a worthy Indian statesman to 
represent India in the court of Bangkok There 
are several tens of thousands of Indians now 
residing within the kingdom of Siam and 
there is a traditional cultural relation between 
India and Siam It is necessary that some 
scholars chosen by the Greater India Society 
should go to Siam as India s cuttnral re- 
presentatives to promote Indo-Siamese friend 
ship Will thellindu Uoiversitj or theCalcntta 
University or the Vibvabhart.fi invito a 
Siamese scholar to give a course of lectures 
on Siamese history and civilization 9 Will 
the AJI India National Congress send a 
proper message of congratnlatiou to tho king 
and the people of Siam for Siam s as c ertion 
of full sovereignty as an independent Asian 
State 5 
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UNITY 

Br SAROJINI NAIDU 
Lovo, if I know 

How to pluck from the mirrors of the dew 
Tho image of the sunrise, rob tho tint 
Of living blood 

From the wild lily and pomegranate bud, 

Defraud the halcyon of its purplo glint, 

The sea-wind of its wing, 

Tho sea- wave of its siher murmuring, 

If I could teach 

My meaning to be severed from my speech, 

Breath from my being, vision from my eyes, 

And deftly part 

Tho tremor of my heart-beat from my heart, 
Pcrchanco for one vague hour I might deviso 
Some secret miracle 

To be delh ered from your poignant spell. 

'T on permeato 

With such profound, supreme and intimate 
Knowledge, possession, poner, my Life’s domain ! 
0 arc you not 

Tho ury text and title of my thought, 

'Tho very pattern of my joy and pain ? 

Shall c\en Death set free 
My soul from such intricate Unity ? 



LOSS OF FREEDOM AND THE GENIUS OF 
A GREAT NATION 

Bt J T SUNDERLAND 


T HE terrible fact seems to be that India's 
loss of freedom has for nearly tiro 
centuries practically deprived the world 
of one of its greatest and most important 
nations — taming this historic and renowned 
people into (if I may be allowed the figure 
of speech) a stagnant pool, giving forth al 
most nothing of benefit to mankind , instead 
of allowing it to be what, if free, it would 
have been a great flowing river pouring the 
abundant waters of its activities and genius 
(its industries of many kinds its manufactures, 
commerce material wealth art; science, rich 
intellectual and spiritual life) into the great 
and growing civilization of the modern world 
How can any intelligent mind fail to re 
cognize this loss as a calamity to mankind 
of the first magnitude ? 

British rule in India has been very 
significantly compared to a banyan tree 
Under a banyan tree little or nothing can 
grow The tree overshadows and kills essential- 
ly everything beneath it The only growths 
that can live and thrive are the stems or 
slender branches sent down to the ground 
from the tree itself , these take root aDd 
develop ; nothing else can 

So in India everything that has any 
chance of life is what comes down from the 
all powerful all overshadowing ‘ Banyan tree 
government” 

~Sere we "have the strongest of all reasons 
why the Indian people desire to escape from 
foreign domination They feel that their very 
life depends upon their gaining freedom to 
stand on their own feet, to be men and not 
slaves or nonentities, to think their own 
thoughts to follow their own ideals, to cnlti 
vato their own national and racial genius to 
develop their own important civilization, to 
shape their own destiny, as they can never 
do under the chilling discouraging dwarfing, 
character-weakening initiative killing, ambition- 
destroying, hope-blightiog shadow of the 
banyan tree of a haughty, unsympathetic and 
despotic foreign government 

Professor Paul *>. Reinsch says in his 
work on “Colonial Government — ” 


The essential thought m dealing with native- 
societies should be that they mast oa no amount 
be deprived of their morale aud of their feeling of 
responsibility for their own destiny ” 

Here England has failed absolutely and 
disastrously iq her treatment of the India n 
people She has taken their destiny out of 
their hands into her own Politically she rules 
them wholly Financially and industrially they 
feel that they are constantly at her mercy Th& 
influence tends to break their spirits There 
is no incentive for ambition Young men, no- 
matter what their talents or education, have 
little or nothing to look forward to A situation 
more depressing it is hard to conceive 
England tries to justify herself by the claim 
that she can rale the Indian people better 
than they can rule themselves This is the 
claim of autocracy the world over 

What tends most surely to destroy the 
physical strength of a man is the absence er 
the possibility of physical exercise The 
most brilliant minds may bo reduced to 
dullness aud the most powerful to weakness, 
owing to lack of opportunities for activity 
Jnst so nothing else so effectually weakens 
and degrades a people as the loss of liberty 
and the power of self direction The highest 
end of government is not law , it 19 not 
even order and peace Those may be present 
under the most monstrons tyranny The 
highest purpose oi goveromev't is Vat erwtawa 
of the capacity for self government Tbe 
sufficient condemnation of all vassalage and 
of all government of weaker peoples by 
stronger is, that thus the weaker peoples are 
deprived of their right to plan for themselves, 
and to work ont their own self development 

This is something which the better minds 
of India feel very deeply Especially is it 
felt by ambitions, earnest educated young 
men, who want to make the rn >st of their 
lives, who desire to do somethmg for their 
communities and their country, and to be- 
come leaders in movements for social, 
industrial, educational, political and other 
reforms , 

On every hand such young men are met 
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}>y the fact that neither they nor the people 
«re free. They are for ever coder foreign 
masters. If they make plans for pabiic 
improvements, their plans can come to nothing 
without the assent and co-operation of the 
Government, because it has all power. The 
very fact that the plans are initiated and 
carried on by Indians — by “natives,” is most 
-often likely to be regarded as a sufficient 
reason why the Government should ignore or 
-oppose them. The Government wants it 
understood that it never follows “native” 
lead, it never welcomes, or if it can help it, 
even tolerates, native initiative, nnless for 
the sake of policy it has to do so in compara- 
tively small matters. That would lower its 
’“dignity.” That would destroy its “prestige” 
The government stands on the lofty height 
not only of supreme power, but of supreme 
wisdom, and it cannot stoop to be instructed 
or directed even to have suggestions made 
to it, by the “inferior” people of the land, who, 
of coarse, do not know what is good for 
them or what the country requires. 

• Thus initiative on the part of the people 
is chilled and killed. They soon learn to say, 
■“What is the use?” Educated young men, 
who. in free lands where the people have a 
voice, would look forward to influential public 
life, to careers of public usefulness and service 
to doing something of value for their country, 
have in India little or no such possibility 
before them. They have no country. The 
English rule it, monopolize it, treat the 
Indians as strangers and foreigners in it 
King George calls it, “My Indian Empire.” 
A.nd when Indians presume to interest them- 
selves wholeheartedly and earnestly in 
public matters and make suggestions as to 
reforms and improvements which in any quite 
vita! way touch politics, they may find them- 
selves in danger of being arrested and sent 
to prison as pestilent “agitators” and “sedi- 
fionists” or if they escape that, then (hey 
are likely either to be ignored, receiving no 
co-operation and no encouragement from the 
superior powers, or else they get the virtnal 
reply : “Mind your own business. Who are 
yon, that you presume to teach us how to 
•manage this country ?” 

Sir Henry Cotton tells ns that the British 
policy in India has always been to discourage 
and so far as possible to snpress, native 
ability and native initiative. He tells ne of 
bearing Sir William Harcourt say in a speech 
.in the House of Commons: 


“The officials at the head of the Government of 
India have never encouraged men of ability and 
foice of character. They have always hated and 
discouraged independent and original talent, and. 
have always loved and promoted docile and unpre- 
tending mediocrity. This policy they have 
inherited from the Roman Tarquinms Superbus. 
Although they have not actually ‘cut off the heads’ 
of the 'tall poppies,’ they have taken other and 
more merciful means of ‘removing’ any persons of 
dangerous political eminence.”* 

I shall never forget an experience I once 
had in Poona. I was there attending the 
session of the Indian National Congress. One 
afternoon I went out for a stroll with a company 
of young men who were students in the 
Furgnson College After walking an hour 
or so we all sat down under a great tree for 
a long talk. They were keen-minded, earnest 
fellows, all of them desirous of making 
something worthwhile of their lives, and all 
ambitions to serve their country. But in a 
land where everything was in the bands of 
foreign masters, how could they do either? 
If. ignoring their country’s needs and for- 
getting her sorrows, they would consent to 
be docile servants of their alien rulers, 
shaping their education so as to fit themselves 
for employment as clerks, accountants and 
subordinate helpers of one kind or another 
in the offices of the Government or of British 
merchants, then places would be opened for 
them where they could gain at least a meagre 
living, with the hope of some slight advance- 
ment later, and thus their paths for the future 
would probably be fairly smooth. • 

But if, standing on their own feet as men, 
they determined to shape for themselves 
independent careers, and to make their lives . 
of real service to the land they loved,-— what 
was there for them ? This was the pathetic, 
the tragic question, asked by all those yoimg 
men, again and again and again. The Govern- 
ment had many low positions — too low to be 
accepted by Englishmen— to offer them, and 
a very few fairly faigh woes. But. all 

persons permitted to occupy these positions 
must give up their patriotism and theii 
manhood, keep out of politics, be loyal to 
the alien Government, that is, most not 
criticise it or advocate any vital reforms, 
and be dumb and docile servants and 
satellites of their British lords. Conld these 
earnest, patriotic, splendid young sons of 
India, of the holy “Mother” whom they 
loved and worshipped, stoop to this humi- 
liation and this shame ? 


* Ind an and Heme Memories,” Chapter XXL 
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Alas 1 that afternoon I realized as I never 
had done before how bitter, bitter a thing 
it is for educated young meD, in whose 
breasts burn the fires of a patriotism as true 
and as holy as was ever felt by any English- 
man or American, to know that they have 
no country, to .realize that their country, as 
dear to them as their lives, has been taken 
by force and is held in subjection by the 
sword of the foreigner 1 

This Poona experience illustrates and 
emphasizes the undeniable fact that one of 
the very grave evils of British rule in India 
is its influence in crushing out the native 
genius of the Indian people — thus robbing 
not only India but also mankind of something 
very precious Tbeie is nothing in the, 
world that is of higher value, and therefore 
that should be more sedulously guarded 
than genius— the peculiar gemo* of nations 
and of races, and there is nothing which 
when destroyed is a more serious or a more 
irreparable loss 

Writes James Russell Lowell 
All nations have their message from on high 
Facb the Messiah of some vital thought 
ior the fulfilment and delight of men 
One has to teach that labor is divine 
Another freedom and another mind. 

And all that God is open eyed and just 
Aye each a message has from God’s great heart 
And each is needed for the rorld d great life " 
Who can estimate how great would have 
been the disaster to humanity, if, by foreign 
domination or otherwise, the genius of Greece 
had been ent off before it reached its 
splendid flowering in art and literature ? 


I will not compare the genius of India 
with that of Greece, although some eminent 
scholars both m Europe aud America have 
done so But I will say, what no one wifi 
deny, that no other nation in Asia has shown 
in the past so rich and splendid an intellec 
tual and spiritual genius as India has mani- 
fested m many forms and throughout a long 
senes of centuries That genius should be 
preserved, fostered, and developed, not only 
for the sake of the Indian people, but for 
mankind’s sake, for civilization’s sake, as a 
precious contribution to the world’s, higher 
life 

How can this be dpne? What is the- 
indispensable condition of the efflorescence, 
nay, of fhe very existence of genius any 
where ? It is freedom But India is not 
free This is her calamity , tt is also tho 
world’s calamity So long as she continues 
to be humiliated, crippled, emasculated by 
being held m bondage to a foreign power, 
by being robbed of her proper place among 
the nations, by being deprived of the right 
to direct herself and shape her own career, 
it will be impossible, in the very nature of 
things, for her genius to rise to its best, or 
anythmg like its best, and thus for her to 
make that important intellectual and spiritual 
contribution to the world’s civilization that 
her past history gives the world the right 
to expect and demand Thus we see that 
India’s freedom is a matter of concern not 
to herself alone, but to mankind. Her 
bondage is a world disaster— an offence against 
the world’s higher life 


ISHWAROHANDRA VIDYASAGAR AS AN EDUCATIONIST 

( Based on unpublished State Records) 


Bt BRAJENDRANATH BANERJI 


tj 18th century saw a revolution in the 
T^nlitical history of Bengal, the I9£h 
1 P °If„TV saw another and equally far- 
revolution in our life and thought 
reaching , c }j aD ge has been rightly called 
ab V e Ssance of India. At the t.me of 
the Bcnajssa „„ s t not only were our 
t he ]SQg '‘ S \ 1 n C doms in utter dissolution, hut 

indigeu oUS 


our society also was decayed and our 
niedueval civilization was dead The old 
order was dead, but the new order did not 
come into being till seventy five years after 
the battle of Plassey, te, in the age of Lord 
■William Bentinck 

Tms beneficlent revolution iq intellect 
and morals received its start from Rajah 
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Ramtnohno Roy. It went on gathering force 
and volume till it created a new literature, 
a new faith, a new social organization _ and 
a new political life — in short, a new civiliza- 
tion in India. 

Ia the intellectual sphere it took two 
forms ; first the acquisition of the new learn- 
ing and scientific method of the West, and 
secondly the recovery of the literature 
thought and spirit of our ancient forefathers 
in their true and pure original form. In 
both of these fields Ishwatchandta Yidyasagar 
took a leading part He was not only the 
first great critical Sanskrit scholar among 
the modern Bengalis, he was also the founder 
of vernacular education on sound modern 
lines and the creator of the ficst English 
college conducted entirely by Indians Great 
as Yidyasagar admittedly was as a social 
reformer and philanthropist, he was not less 
great as an educational pioneer in two very 
important and untried fields A stndy of 
this aspect of his career from origtnal 
records is, therefore, a source of instruction 
to ns, who are easefully reaping where he 
sowed with so much toil and anxiety 

Ishwarchandra was born on 26th September 
1820 at the village of Birsmgha, in the 
district of Jlidnapor He gave promise of 
fatnre greatness at a very early age. Following 
the tradition of his family, his father 
Thaknrdas Banerji considered it his daty to 
educate Ihe boy in the Sanskrit lore Ishwar- 
ebandra, when 9 years of age, was admitted 
U June 1829), into the Government Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta, where he studied 12 
years and 5 months and made himself 
thoroughly proficient in grammar, literature, 
rhetoric, arithmetic, logic, theology and law. 
His college career was all along brilliant 
and, when at the age of 21 he left the 
.Sanskrit College (early in December 1841), 
his Professors marked their high apprecia- 
tion of his uncommon merits and attainments 
by bestowing on him the title of Yidyasagar 
or ‘Ocean of Learning’ 

Soon after leaving college, Yidyasagar 
secured employment in the literary and 
educational line in which be was afterwards 
td become so pre-eminent On the death of 
Madhnsudan Tarkalankar on 9th November 
1811 the office of the Sherishtadar of the 
Bengali Department in the College of Fort 
William became vacant, and Ishwarchandra 
stood as a candidate for the post Capt. 
Marshall, the Secretary of this college, who 
very much identified himself with the 


activities of the Government Sanskrit College- 
'also, was aware of Ishwarchandra's brilliant 
career as a student and recommended him 
to the Government in the following terms: 


“2. I beg to recommend, for the situation of 
Bengali Sherishtadar, Ishwarchandra Y idyasagar 
whose acquirements are similar to those of the 
late Sherishtadar as appears by the und Jr mentioned 
certificates whWi he holds, vis 

1st A certificate from the Government Sanskrit 
College of very good proficiency in every branch 
of literature taught at that institution. [ Dated 4th. 
December, 1811 ] 

2nd _Oae from the Hindu Law Committee 
of eminent knowledge of Hindu law and. 
qualification to hold the situation of Law Pandit id 
any of the Court of Judicature, and 

3rd One from the E rammers of the College of 
Fort William of qualification to instraet the students 
in the Sanskrit and Bengali 

Ishwarchandra pissesses also a moderate 
knowledge of English of which he acquired the 
rudiments in the English class of the Sans krit 
College but he was unable conveniently to improve- 
his knowledge after the abolition of that class. He 
bears a high character for respectability ot conduct 
and for industrious habits "* 


Government approved of the selection and 
Vidyasagar was appointed to the post on 29th 
December, IS 11, on a monthly salary of Rs. 
50 This was the starting-point m the active 
career of the greatest educationist of modern 
Bengal 

Capt Marshall was highly pleased with the 
work of his Sherishtadar ; indeed, he found' 
in him a very useful hand. The more he 
came in contact with the Pandit the more was- 
he charmed with his keen intellect, profound* 
knowledge, bold and persistent spirit, un- 
tiring energy and, above all, his excellent 
character. While in the College of Fort 
William Yidyasagar came into close touch 
not only with the best Englishmen in Calcutta, 
bnt also with many respectable Indians. It was 
through Capt. Marshall that Dr. Mouat, the- 
Secretary to the Council of Education, first 
came to know Yidyasagar and he alter wards 
became his benefactor through life. 

Yidyasagaris appointment in the Fort - 
William College was really a turning-point 
iu his career, as it induced him to undertake 
a thorough study o! English, in which 
language he soon became remarkably proficient 

In 184G the Government Sanskrit College 
lost two of its worthies. Rammanikya Yidya- 
lankar. Assistant Secretary, and Pandit Jat- 


* Letter from G T. Marshall. Secretary of the 
College of Fort William, dated 27th December 
lSlt, to G. A Bashby. Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of %ogit. General Dept. Evnc Mtsoellanat',* 
Ao. 574, \ol. JSo 17, pp. 22-23, also p. 121 
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gopal Tirk'ilnnkar Professor of Sahitya 
(Literature) died in March and April respec- 
tively They were pandits of great eminence, 
and their loss was severely felt, because 
orthodox pandits of such high reputo could 
not be prevailed upon under the then un- 
certain conditions of service to offer them 
selves as candidates for such appointments 
Dr Mouat, Secretary to the Council of 
Education, consulted Marshall Secretary to 
the College of Fort William on the subject 
of appointing an Assistant Secretary for the 
Government Sanskrit College who must combine 
^knowledge of Sanskrit with that of English and 
be capable of effecting improvements in the 
existing condition of the college Marshall at 
once recommended Vidyasagar for the post 
thereupon the Council of Education appointed 
him Assistant Secretary of the Sanskrit 
College in April 1846 on Rs 50 a month 
Vidyasagar was succeeded in the College of 
Fort William by his second brother, Dina- 
bandhu Nyayaratna, a distinguished ex student 
of the Government Sanskrit College, who took 
up his duties on 4th April 1846 * 

After Vidyasagar had joined the Sanskrit 
College, its Secretary, Rassomoy Dutt was 
willing to appoint him to the vacant chair 
of Sanskrit Literature (Sahitya) Although 
the acceptance of the post would have meant 
an addition of Rs 40 to his monthly income 
he declined it in favour of his old class- 
fnend, Madanmohan Tarkalankar (Head 
PaDdit Krishnagar College) who was 
accordingly selected 

Vidyasagar began his work in the Sanskrit 
College with great zeal He soon drew 
up an improved plan of studies, mostly from 
data furnished by the Secretary Rassomoy 
Dutt Major Marshall, who had conducted 
the Scholarship Examination at the Sanskrit 
College in September 1846 remarked in his 
report on the performances of the competitors" 

The Assistant Secretary consulted me some 
time ago on a p an of stud.! which he bad 
prepared at a great sacrifice of time and labour 
The suggestions therein contained appeared to me 
1 )v judicious and the scheme altogether seemed 
well adapted to produce order to save time and 
> Becure to each subject of study the degree of 
attention which it deserves as such I w ould beg 
stronglv to recommend the Council to give it a 
trial If I am not much mistaken the result 
■would prove highly satisfactory 

The Secretary of the Sanskrit College 
submitted the chief recommendations contained 


* General Dej t Proceedings 15th Apul 184G 
Nos 37 38 


in Vidyasagar’s report to the Council of 
Education who approved of them According 
to these recommendations the period of 
study in the Sanskrit College was extended 
from 12 to 15 years, and some modifications 
were made in the routine and subjects of 
instruction * 

Unfortunately Vidyasagar could not 
continue long in the Sanskrit College His 
drastic reforms made the Secretary nervous 
and when some of his suggestions were 
disapproved, Vidyasagar resented it He 
had been honestly working for the well 
being of the collcgo and the moment he 
received a check m his reforming career, 
he lost all interest in his work This was a 
trait of his character A conscientious 
worker, Vidyasagar thought it his duty to 
resign the office of Assistant Secretary, ana 
repeated attempts failed to dissuade him 
from taking this step He was a man of 
independent spirit and strong determination 
He seems to have severed his connection 
with the Sanskrit College in the second 
week of July 1847, as we find from the 
records that Taranath Bachaspati, Professor 
of Oraromar 1st Class officiated as Assistant 
Secretary from 17th July to 30th November 
1847 in addition to his usual duties for 
which he was nllowed to draw half the 
salary of the Assistant Secretary, uz Rs. 
25 out of the savings effected + 

But Vidyasagar had really been an 
acquisition to the College of Fort ‘William 
and Major Marshall soon found an °PP°* ta . 
mty for reinstating him The vacancy which 
Vidyasagar was asked to fill rouses our 
interest even at this distant date. Durga 
charan Banerji of Taltola (the father of bir 
SnrendraDath Banerji) was the head writer 
and cashier m the College of Fort William 
but he had m addition to his college 
duties attended Ihe Medical College lectures 
as a casual student for some time and now 
resolved to set np as an independent medical 
practitioner So, he sent in his letter of 
resignation to Major Marshall on 16th 
January 3840 Vidyasagar succeeded Dnrga 
charan od 1st March 1849, after depositing 
the necessary security of Rs 5000 on a 
monthly salary of Ks.80 § •_ 


* General Report on Public Instruction tn tU 
Lover Provinces of V c&n9«lP™*d™cV < or 
1846-4 - Olay 1846— April lS4<l pp 39 41 
t Fducahon Consultation 12 b January 

"V ColltM of Fort Will ™ 

Miscellaneous M 5 5 PP 5J8 CoO 
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In November 1850 the Sanskrit College 
ost another of its luminaries, when Pandit 
Sladanmohan Tarkalankar resigned the chair 
of Sahitya, on being appointed Provincial 
Pandit of the Mnrshidabad Circle. Ishwar- 
chandra Yidyasagar was appointed in his 
place. Yidyasagar was at first unwilling to 
accept this post, but Dr. Mouat induced him 
to consent, on the understanding that the 
Council of Education would ere long vest 
him with the executive powers of the Principal * 
This would find an excellent outlet for the 
energies of a man of his stamp and it was 
a happy day for Bengal when he resigned 
the office of head writer and cashier of the 
College of Fort William on 4th December 
1850, f and was appointed the Professor of 
Llteratute- 

Immediately after assuming the chair of 
Sahitya, Yidyasagar was directed (5 Dec. 
1850) by the Council of Education to draw 
up a report on the existing state of the 
Sanskrit College, and to suggest measures 
for making the institution more efficient and 
useful He accordingly framed (he tells us) 
as ‘the results of a long and anxious 
consideration of the subject,' a detailed 
report, which advocated many changes in 
the system of the institution, and on 16th 
December 1S50 submitted it to the Council 
with the hope “that the happy and speedy 
results, under an efficient and steady super- 
vision, would be, that the college wonld 
become a seat of pure and profound Sanskrit 
learning, and at tbB same time a nursery 
of improved vernacular literature, and of * 
teachers thoroughly qualified to disseminate 
■that literature amongst the masses of their 
fellow-countrymen.” j| 

Yidyasagar was just the kind of man 
of whom the Council stood ,in need at the 
time. His able report was of great help to 
Ynem They were seriously considering the 
question of re-organizing the Sanskrit College. 
And now the only obstacle to the accomplish- 
ment of this desiro was removed by the 
resignation in December 18 10 of Rassomoy 
Dntt, the Secretary of the college, as will 

* An*lmr's Note to the 11th edn. of Belal 
Parirh'ib>i‘')'liatu 

i Coilfii-* nf Fort William Procd gs.— Borne 
JJifrfUa ntoite A7> 57 C p. 315 

§ Thu report is prided ia exterso on up 70- 
8" of Subal Chandra Mura’s Isvrtr Chandra 


be seen from the following letter of Dr. 
Mouat to the Bengal Government: 

“The Government is already aware, from my 
communication No. 574 ditei 27th March 1850 
regarding tho re-orgsnizitioa. of the Calcutta 
Midrasa. of the principles which the Council of 
Blncation deem essential for the efficient control 
and management of the colleges entrusted to 
their charge. They are of opinion that the 
official heads of those institutions should be 
present within their walls during the working 
hours of the day, that they should be capable of 
taking part in the instructive daties of the college, 
and be able to exercise a strict personal supervision 
over every department. 

In regard to the Oriental colleges it is 
considered absolutely necessary that the controlling 
officers should be well acquainted with the 
language and literature of the respective institutions 
nr . Arabic, Persian, and Urdu for the Midrasa : 
Sanskrit and Bengali for the Sanskrit College. 

The application of these principles has already 
received the sanction of the Government in the 
case of the Madrasi of which Dr. Sprenger, the 
most eminent Arabic scholar in the country, has 
been appointed the Principal. 

It was the wish of the Council at the same 
time to have re-organized the Sanskrit College and 
to have placed it on exactly the same footing as 
the Madrasa. but a difficulty arose from the tenure 
of the office ot Secretary by Babu Rassomoy Dutt. 
who could not consistently with the discharge 
of his other public occupations undertake the 
duties of Principal, nor would he probably have 
been disposed to accept the office, even if the 
Conned had considered him eligible for it. 

The office of Secretary has been held for the 
last ten years bv Bubu Rassomoy Dutr, who has 
discharged its duties as efficiently as could be 
expected from an officer unacquainted with, or at 
ad events possessing only a limited knowledge of 
Sanskrit , whose whole day was occupied in the 
performance of arduous and responsible duties in 
another office, and who could seldom or never 
have been present m the institution during Us 
working hours, or been able to rectify the abuses 
likely m such circumstances to occar. 

The consequence of this has been that the 
discipline of the college has become relaxed, little 
or no reliance can _ be placed in it3 registers of 
attendance ; thero is some reasoii to believe that 
a fictitious system of admitting pupils to swell the 
apparent number on Yne ro'fls has outlined, and 
the institution generally is not in the sound, healthy, 
efficient state which the Couacil desire. 

It is already one of the most costly colleges ia 
Bengal. a3 the students contribute no schooling 
fees toward us expenses. 

. Under a more vigorous and efficient role it 
might be rendered of much, service in the great 
movement now taking place to create a vernacular 
literature for Bengal, and to enrich the language 
of the Presidency. 

The ooly.obstaclo to the re-organi2ation of the 
codege having been removed by the resignation 
of Babu Rassomoy Dutt. the Council beg to recom- 
mend tho following changes for the sanction of 
Government. 

Bad there been an European officer available as 
. well „ ' with Sanskrit, as Dr. Sprenger 
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is with Arab c the Cental would have preferred 
his appomtmeDt a 0 Head of the Sanskrit College 
hut as this is out of the question the Council are 
compelled to adopt such means as are available 
They therefore suggest that the Sanskrit 
College be placed on eiactlv the same footicg as 
the Madras* by the creation of the office of Principal 
and the abolition of the offices of Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary . „ 

For the office of Principal by far the fittest 
person known to the Council or to those well 
acquainted with the subject whom they have con 
suited is Pandit Ishwarchandta Shanna who has 
been recently appointed to the Professorship of 
Sahitya He is not only a first rate Sanskrit 
scholar but is well acquainted with English and 
is considered the most elegant Bengali scholar in 
the Presidency 

His translat on of Cl ambers s Biograpl j and 
the Befal Panchabingshati are used in all the 
Government colleges and schools in Bengali as 
text books and he has for several years past 
conducted the SanskntCollece Scholarship Examina- 
tions to the entire 'satisfaction of the Conned 
He is in addition a man of an amount of deci 
sion and energv of character rarely met with in 
a native of Bengal- qualities essential to the 
proper discharge Of the functions of a Principal 
His appointment would vacate the chair of 
Sahiiya to which the Ccroncd recommend the 
present Assistant Secretary (Shnsbchandra 
Vidyaratnal who was the second candidate on the 
list when Ishwarcbandra succeeded Madanmohan 
Tarkalankar 

These changes will involve no increase of 
expense as the salaries of the Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary amounting to Company a 
Rs 150 per mensem will suffice lor the remunera 
ton of the Principal and the new Professor of 
Sahitya would draw the existing salary of that 
office 

Pending the sanction of Government to these 
changes the Council have rel eved Babu Rassomoy 
Dutt from the duties of Secretary and placed the 
control of the college in the hands of Pandit 
Ishwarchandra Sharma * * 

Government sanctioned the Councils pro 
posal (^2 January ISol) + The offices of 
the Secretary and Assistant Secretary were 
abolished and Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar was 
made Principal of the college on a monthly 
salary of Rs 150 from 22nd January 1851 § 
The suggestions contained in the report sub 
mitted by the Pandit were approved by the 
Council and ordered to be adopted in the 
next session October 1851 — September 1852 


* Letter from 1 J Mount Secretary to the 
Council of Education to J P Grant, Secretary to 
the Government of Berga! dated Fort William 
4th January 1 8ol —Edt cation Consultation 20 
January 16^1 No 3 

+ Fdt cation Con 20 January 18 j1 No 4 


| letter from tho Under-Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal to 1 and t Ishwarchandra 
Shaitra, dated °°nd January 18ol — Education Con 
29 January Ibol So •> 


In fact tho Council of edncafion seem to 
have given him full powers at this stage to 
remodel reform and simplify Sanskrit ednea 
tion 

The history of the Sanskrit College for 
the years l8ol to 1853 is virtually the 
history of the re organization effected in it 
by Vidyasagar, who had to work hard In 
order to raise this seat of Hindu learning 
m the public estimation and to place it on 
the more efficient footing required by the 
general advance of education in the country* 
The laxity of discipline in the college 
attracted his notice first of all Strict and 
steady attention was now paid to ensure 
regularity of attendance to put a stop to 
students constantly leaving their classes on 
trivial pretences and to prevent needless 
noise talking and general confusion He 
abolished the practice of closing the inshtu 
tion on the lunar days— Ashtami and 

Pratipad— twice every fortnight and fixed 
Sunday for closing the college once a week 
as in olhet GroshinTcient msMulions 

The privilege of reading m the Sanskrit 
College had been confined to Brahman and 
Vaidya students onlyf bnt m July 1851 
Vidyasagar desirous of promoting education 
among all his countrymen extended it to 
the Kayastha caste and finally in December 
1854 threw its doors open to respectable 
Hindus of all castes without restriction 

In January 1852 Vidyasagar brought 
the claims of his institution prominently 
before the Council of Education m the hope 
that they would use their influence to induce 
the Government to afford that encouragement 
to the qualified passed students of the 
Sanskrit College which had already been 
extended to those of the Hindu College and 
the Calcutta Madrasa. He wrote — • 

It is well known that several distinguished 
pup Is of the H ndu College, and some of the 


* I have not succeeded in tracing the proceed 
incs of the Council of Education (150 folio vo nines) 
either in the Bengal Government s Record Room 
or in tho office of the Director of P ibhc In«truo- 
tion which succeeded that body m Jan lary 185o 
These records when unearthed, will bring to light 
much interesting correspondence and many 
reports of Vidyasagar relating to the re-model I nS 
of the Sanskrit College dunrg the years lSof-51 
I have of course read the letters addressed b> 
the Council to the Bengal Government on matters 
which necessitated a reference to it 

t Vidyasagar dealt fully with the injustice of 
r h i s „ r , estnct ’°° V» 1 s report to the Council of 
Education date! *>1) March 1S>1 (b C Ultras 
\tdja vigor p 91) 
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Ihdrm have been honoured by Government with 
appointments as Deputy Magistrates. but such 
favour has in no instance beeo extended towards 
the pupils of the Sanskrit College. Tnoash the 
majority of these pupils, tt must be admitted, are 
not in affluent circumstances, still it must be 
borne in mind that they are all dratted from the 
most intelligent and respected classes of the 
Hindu community and that not a few among them 
enjov an iudisoi.tahlv high and respectable position 
iu native society. There is, however, no douht 
that the education received at the Hindu College 
is superior and it is to be exoected thit the 
i students of that institution should receive greater 
consideration. Rut I would beg leave to submit 
that the qualifications of the students of the 
Sanskrit College are at least equal to those of the 
students of the Madrasa In both cases the study 
of a rlnstcal Onentai language forms the basis of 
the educational course, and a fair proficiency in 
English is encouraged as an adjunct which » 
attained bv a few iu each of these institutions. 
The Sanskrit College has, however one important 
advantage over every other collegiate establishment 
The course of study here adopted enables its 
students to acquire a thorough knowlelge and a 
complete mastery of the Bengali language, id which 
the business of the mofussil is transacted 

Under the’e circumstances I trust f may be 
excused for bringing thas promineatly the claims 
of the institution under my charge to the notice 
of the Council of Education whose powerful 
influence I hope miv be used to induce the 
Government of Bengil to show that consideration 
and to a fiord that encouragement to the Sanskrit 
College which have .ilreaiv been extended to other 
- educational institutions Tne principles of equal 
and impartial but discriminating encouragement to 
the several Government colleges being once 
admitted it would not be difficult to select a few 
well-e located put students oF the Sinskrit 
College who would be found in every way qualified 
to enter the service as Deputy Magistrates.’ * 

Although the subject was necessarily 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Council, yet 
“ia deference to the ability and zeal of the 
Principal in advancing the interests of the 
institution over which he presided”, they did 
not deem it right to withhold bis communica- 
tion from tho Government. + 

• The Government gave a favourable reply 
and the Council was informed that the claims 
of qualified students from the Sanskrit 
College would be considered equally with 
those of the scholars of other i nstitutions § 

* Letter from I«hwarchandra Sharma. Principal 
Of the Sanskrit College, to F. J. JLouat. Serwe'ary 
to the Connell of Education, dated Fort William 
13 Japv. 18T>2 — Education Con. 15 April 1852. NoB. 

T Letter from Ihe Secretary to the Council of 
Education, to the Secretary to tho Government of 
Bengal, dated 3 March, 1852 .— Education Con. 15 
April J3o2, No. 2. 

, f. Letter from the Secretary to the Government 
ot Bengal, to the Secretary to the Council ot 
Dlncatioo dated 15th April, 1852 .— Education Con. 
15 April 1852, No. 4. 
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The Sanskrit College, from its foundation 
in 1824, was a free institution and, as such, 
-was subject to many inconveniences and 
abuses. Yidyasagar now sought to remedy 
these evils. 

"‘It was the practice with some pupils to procure 
admission mto the Sanskrit College and to run 
away in the course of a few months. Their 
guard i ms. fiad ng the Sanskrit College a free 
institution u>ed to gel them admitted into it, and 
to withdraw them as soon as they found opportuni- 
ties of procuring f or them an entrance to an 
Eoghsh school There were others again who 
frequently absented themselves without leave, and 
thereby had thPir names struck off the roll. This 
was no sooner done, ihan they, or their guardians, 
importuned so much for re-admission, that m 
many cases it became irksome to refuse the 
favour.” 

To guard against these practices, to effect 
a marked improvement in the regularity of 
attendance, and to exclude the insincere 
pupils from the benefits of reading free, 
Vidyasagar introduced a fee of Ks. 2 for 
admission or ie-adm\ss\on in August 1852. 
This measure was intended to gradually pave 
the way for the introduction of the school 
fee system, which came into force after lbth 
June 1854, when every pupil admitted was 
required to pay a fee of Re l per mensem, 
only a limited number of free studentships 
betug reserved for poor boys The introduction 
of the fee system had a beneficial effect on 
students of a vacillating nature, and gave the 
much-needed impetus to improvement of 
educational institutions specially by enforcing 
regular attendance. 

An improved system of study was set 
afoot in the Sanskrit College in November 
1S51. The Grammar Department was re- 
modelled Previons to Noveraher 1854, 
Bopadev’s Mugdhabodh had been used in the 
Sanskrit College as a text-book. Tonng pupils, 
who had to begin their study of Sanskrit 
with this very difficult grammar written in 
Sanskrit, had to spend four or five years 
over it and, unable to comprehend its contents, 
they merely learnt by rote what their instruct 
tors said. Thus, when they proceeded to 
study the Sanskrit classics in the Literature 
Class they had not been so well-grounded in 
the langnage as expected. Yidyasagar fnlly 
realized the difficulty of the students, and 
adopted the students’ mother-tongue as the 
medium of teaching Sanskrit grammar. Ho 
discontinued the stndy of Mugdkahodh and 
introduced in its place Fynknrnna Kaumudt, 
oT Outlines of Sanskrit Grammar written in 
Bengali, and three Sanskrit Readers Ulijupath), 
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containing graduated selections in prose and 
verse The remodelled system* proved a 


* This was noticed m the Connc l ot Education s 
Annual Report on the Sanskrit College for the 
Se«s on 18o2 o3 

It is unfortunate that the detailed reports which 
the Council issued annually on the Sanskrit 
College are not forthcoming Copies of these 
reports used to be submitted bj the Council for 
transmission to the Secretary India House bat 
they are not available here although they can be 


great succe&s and a student of ordinary 
ability did not reqmre more than three 
years to complete the course 

Thus Vidyasagar solved the difficulties in 
the way of studying Sanskrit, but he had 
yet to re organize the English Department 
(To be concluded) 

read in an abstract form in the General Report on 
Public Instruction tn the Lower Frounces of 
Bengal Presidency 


POPULATION AND SUBSISTENCE IN INDIA 


Br C h ZUT8HI m r a s ( London ) 


I T is now mote than a century since 
Malthas published his famous Essay on 
the Principle of Population in which he 
established the theory that in every country 
population tended to outrun the means of 
subsistence He stated that population increased 
in geometrical progression while the means 
of subsistence increased in arithmetic progres 
sion and that such checks as wars epidemics 
famines and immorality only held in abeyance 
tbe danger of over population Malthus 
further argued that humanity would do well to 
restrict the growth of its numbers by having 
recourse to sneb social legislations as would 
be calculated to postpone the age of marriage 
and discourage improvident marriages m 
other word® he wanted people to voluntarily 
rostr ct the growth of population by Birth 
t/OntTol It is needless to discuss whether 
Malthus was right for since he promulgated 
his theory much water has flowed under the 
bridge and time and experience have amply 
proved that al though the exact mathemetical 
data on which Malthus based his law may be 
misleading his mam contention is true The 
industrial nations of Europe had long a<- 0 
reached their maximum limit of population and 
I they are able to support yet larger numbers 
it is because of their industrial advance that 
they have made and the political power that 
they have acquired which have given them an 

nrSnnfl” co , mma “ d over th Q surplus food 
products of other countries Ultimately 
therefore the population which a conn £ can 

Sio?”°Mtr ke de,Km '”' d by ' ls *5 " 

10 Ma wcSnd that 
SjSJJSf VI 11 ® ln thls country ,s units 
dmerent India is mainly an agricultural 

r n S«,nt h ? S t0 , mcet her «5S55 

v agricultural produce. She must produce 


food stuffs sufficient to feed her teeming 
millions Her industrial development is 
practically ml by the side of Europe and 
before she reaches that level of develop 
ment in her industrial products whereby she 
may be able to command the food stuffs of 
other countries she must face the problem of 
having to feed her own population exclusive 
ly by her own produce Let us now examine 
whether the total production of food grains is 
or is not sufficient to meet the total require 
ments of her population Working out the 
actual numbers from the Census Report for 
1921 there are in India— 


99 83° 096 men over 15 years of age 
94 6o7,077 women 
and 124453 307 children under 


Hence at 2 lbs per day of cereals 
per man we want 
I 1 /* lbs per day of cereals per 
woman we want 
1 lb per day of cereals per 
child we want 


33 ‘’77 360 tons 
27 014879 
20 742.218 


or grand total of cereal requirements 81 
0b4 462 tons 

Now the average (1900 1922) total gram 
resources of India are — 


Rice 

W heat 

Barley 

Jo war 

Bajra 

Hazi 

Maze. 


(in million tons) 

8* 3 leas *> 

87 1 


exported- 


Total 760 45 

or a net available food gram supply in the 
country 71 5 million tons per annum 
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But out of tbe total production we most 
deduct 10 p. c. 

by way of waste i. e. 76 million tons, 
requirements for cattle, i. e. 12— million tons. 

for seeds— 2.0 

and exports*- — •• 45 

2G3 

This gives ns a total net available cereal 
supply in India on an average of 76.0—263 
or 48.7 million tons against the total cereal 
requirmeuts of 81 million tons odd. This 
means a deficit in food-supply only of 40 pc. 

From the above figure we are driven to 
tbe obvions and unavoidable conclusion that 
the Indian people are underfed. Or to givo 
a mathematical turn to this statement we 
may say that either one in every three 
individual must go hungry ; or every one 
roust eat one out of every three meals 
necessary to him. This is the condition of 
tbe Indian people which accounts for their 
progressive deterioration in pysique and 
energy. The circle of their misery is 
complete. The Indian people cannot produce 
sufficient for keeping their soul and body 
together— what to say of providing other 
comforts of life— because they aro lacking 
in strength and energy bordering as they do 
on the verge of starvation. 

And yet tbe champions of British rule 
in India have maintained invariably that it 
has been of untold blessings to India, that 
India Is prosperous and contented and that 
Pax Britannica is largely responsible for 
better sanitation, peace, increased efficiency 
of hospitals in saving lives and better 
provision against famines. It is indeed an 
irony of lato that in this land of starvation 
and destitution these people should see signs 
of amazing wealth. It is not conceivable why 
these people should fight shy of the fact 
that it is Pax Britannica which has heaped 
upon a country— that cannot even feed its 
uwn people at the lowest Spaniard — an 

enormous burden of taxes. Home Charges, 
heavy charge of costly administration— and 
wbat not — that only go to make the life of 
the people progressively miserable driving 
them to the pitiless edge of destitution 
and suck the very life-blood of the country. 
Let me quote here a few persons of authority 
who have studied the real conditions in India 
so as to enfold the real India to which tbo 
champions of Pax Britannica point with 
pride. Dr. Sunderland of New York with 
whom India has been a subject of constant 
attention and study all his manhood years, 


in his recent book — *Tndia, America And 
"World Brotherhood,” says; 

“As a matter of fact famines are . really 
perpetual in India -Even when the .rams are 
plentiful and crops are good, there u always 
famine somewhere in the land—— \\ hen 
epidemics appear, such as plague and influenza, 
depletion from life-long strrvation 13 the main 
cause of terrible mortality 

Sir Charles Elliot, long the Chief Com* 
missioner of Assam, says ; 

“Half the agricultural population do .not 
know trom hall year’s end to another what it is 
to have a full meal.” 

Said the late Hon. Ookhale. 

"From CO 000 000 to 70.000,000 of the people 
in India do not know what it is to have their 
hunger satisfied oven once in the year.” 

However, the champions of British rule 
may try to deceive the people in India /and 
outside India by gnilding the pill the one 
solitary fact remains true in the words of 
John Bright who said 

"If a country bo found possessing a roost 
fertile soil and capable of bearing every variety 
of production, yet notwithstanding, the people 
are in a Btate of extreme destitution and suffering, 
the chances are there is some fundamental error 
in the government of that country.” 

The champions of Pax Britannica further 
maintain that there are still largo tracts of 
fertile land in India, which, when brought 
under the plough, will add to the volume 
o! foodstuffs and India will then be able to 
support a larger population. The following 
figures from the Agricultural Statistics of 
India 1921-1922 may be quoted which tell their 
tale and may well form a basis for discussion 
on tbe contention of these euologists of 
British rule : 


Area by Professional Survey 

in 1921-22.60C.C10.000 acres 

Area according to village papers 

1921-22,603,508,000 acres. 

Area nndor forest 1921-22. 85.419,000 acres. 

Area under cultnrable waste other than fallow, 

■ „ . . . . . 151,173,000 acres. 

Area not available for cultivation, 

, ... . , 153 178.000 acres. 

Area fallow land. 60,551,000 acres. 

Area sown (net), 223.184.000 acres. 

Area irrigated, 47,790,000 acres. 

Area under food crops. 215,503,000 acres. 

Area under commercial crops. 40,731,000 acres. 

. From these figures it is clear that one- 
third of tho total area of tbe country Is 
cultivated at all. Allowing for land not 
available for cultivation either becauso it Is 
covered with forest or by roads, railways 
canals etc, there is still a possibility of an 
equal area being available for cultivation. 
Taking the classic assumption underlying the, - 
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Ricardian theory of rent to be true let us 
suppose that this additional area will yield 
( s of the produce yielded by an equal area 
already under cultivation Thus */» of 760 
million tons total produce quoted above will 
be equal to 506 million tons and deducting 
* 8 tons ,e * /s of the tQ tal deduct- 

tion, 263 million tons quoted above and even 
assuming that the export of 4 5 million tons 
will remain the same we will get the total 
increase in production by 328 million tons, 

1 ' 487 ■?; ,1 1 lon !,°“ s P'M 8 million loos 
equal to 81 1 million tons net cereal supply 
in India against an equal number of tons 0 f 
ber cereal requirements It is thus clear 
that India will then be able to just balance 
her produce and requirements with the 
present population But wbat will happen 
when after the maximum limit of production 
has been reached and the population has 
increased which is bound to ? And then w e 
?”* }? ke J lnto account the operation of the 
Law of Diminishing Returns, the effect of 
which would be to tend to decrease the 
brn7V f P? dacl / on even if we 

calhvatioa "thSl “ if" arca *' ,,lable «"■!" 
cultivation the problem of keemm» fho 

mimbera within the means ot subsistence 
m h,I e n rem ! ln °° >olrei Sir James C.iS 
(s , l i ,3 „ R ;P° rt on tbe condition ot India 
(dated October 31, 1879), said 

but T s°„,dy t, , i e t,„1. d0 ‘‘ dlOCk Indlil 15 ^ 
lflf.^ hat i hen the solutltm of the popu- 
which { „ Subs,stenc ? Problem of India 
mfn? *L Perplexing one ? To my 

?.?f n ,bree . thlD gs occur Firstly, that the 
Indian people should adopt snch practices 
ItJC tbe “ command over *ZZ 
means chang.ng certain S0Clal 
customs, and I think, India can ill afford tt> 


do that as social custom and religions 
sanction have still a binding force in this 
country unparalleled elsewhere Secondly, 

Home Rule which will be the panacea of all 
economic ills with which India is for long 
6orely afflicted A Free India will be better 
able to cope with snch problems by enacting 
laws to check the export of her foodstuffs 
which go to feed other nations abroad at 
the cost of bringing starvation upon her 

own people and by making rapid strides 
towards industrial advance Thirdly, 

emigration on a large scale m countries which 
are uot populated by anything like the number 
we have in India, will prove effectively 
useful in keeping numbers within the 
means of subsistence But the champions 
of the White African and the White 
Australian policy who glory in reapmg the 
benefit from the penalty which is paid by 
India, stand in the way They fail to 
understand in their own small way that 
humanity is one and that there ought to be 
an equitable distribution of material well- 
being among men of nil races and creeds. 
This ought to be the aim of nil human 
activity in the domain of economics The 
business of the race is even more important than 
that of tbe government, for on that depends 
the ultimate salvation of humanity and tbe 
Government that does not care to aleviate 
the misery and obviate the proverty of the 
masses toiling under its rule has no claim to 
be called civilized Considering India’s 
position in the world politics the problem 
becomes a world problem— a world menace 
too Unhappily the attention of our Indian 
leaders has been so much engrossed by 
political problems that they have relegated 
to social and economic matters almost a 
secondary position Let the Indian leaders 
awake and bestir to solve this all important 
problem of population and subsistence in 
India upon which alone hangs the question 
of life and death to India 


WAIt WITH NICARAGUA 

Bt SCOTT NEARING 

S INCE tbe Hawaiian revolution of IS*} 5 * nn <i . 

the Panama revolution of 1903 |}, P of fomentmg revolutions in weak countries 
United States economic interests and 10 ' bey “ es ’ re to make political changes, 

iplomats bavo been special,*,, , ttS Irt ^MriTom'NicSalua 1 ” 51 ™ 11 "" ot th,s pol,W 
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United States banters hold many. Nicara- 
guan bonds United States timber interests 
are equally interested in Nicaraguan 
mahogony. The U. S. Navy wanted a base 
on the Pacific coast of Nicaragua. The U. S. 
Government wanted a canal across Nicaragua. 
This combination of economic and strategic 
interests led to the establishment of a U S. 
protectorate over this little country of slightly 
more than one-half million inhabitants. 

In 1909 Zelaya was president of Nicara- 
gua. A revolution broke out against him 
in that year financed by Adolpho Diaz, who 
was employed by an American mining 
corporation at a salary of §1,000 per year. 
Diaz advanced §600,000 in support of his 
revolutionary cause. 

Zelaya was driven out of Nicaragua and a 
successor elected. Still the United States 
continued to support the revolutionists The 
Nicaraguan Government protested officially 
to the United States, bat Washington com- 
pelled Nicaragua to allow American ships 
carrying arms and munitions for the rebels 
to pass the blockade which the Nicaraguan 
Government had set up. 

Nicaragua’s troops, in August, 1910, sur- 
rounded the rebels and attempted to destroy 
them in Bluefields. The U. S. fleet landed 
marines and checked the government 
campaign. 

In October, 1910, the United States State 
Department sent an agent to Nicaragua who 
arranged for loan for American bankers to 
be secured through a customs lien. During 
the same month the leader of the revolatioD, 
aboard an American warship, agreed to 
negotiate tbe loan as soon as they came into 
power. With the assistance of the United 
States the revolutionists were successful: 
Estrade was elected president and Diaz vice- 
president Within three weeks this govern- 
ment was recognized by the United States 
State department. The terms of agreement 
‘u'fvween *tne ’L^rrahe sub Tj. vffirciiis "were 
subsequently made public and turned the 
•Nicaraguan masses against the conservative 
Estrade government 

During 1911 the National Assembly of 
Nicaragua adopted a constitution aimed to 
prevent foreign loans- This constitution was 
opposed by the U. S. State department After 
its adoption President Estrade dissolved the 
Assembly, but the country was against him 
an<* he was compelled to resign, leaving Diaz 
as acting president 

the Diaz government was not more 


popular than the Estrade had beep. The 
United States minister wired to Washington : 
"The Assembly will confirm Diaz ia the 
presidency according to any one of the 
plans which the State department may 
indicate. A war vessel is necessary for 
moral effect” Oa May 25, 1911, he wired 
that a war-vessel should be provided "at 
least until the loan has been put through.” 

Meanwhile representatives of the Diaz 
government in Washington signed a series of 
agreements under which certain New York 
bankers made a loan to Nicaragua and the 
State department appointing a customs 
collector who had the confidence of the 
New York bankers. These measures made 
Diaz so unpopular that m July, 1912, tbe 
country rose in revolt against him. The 
State department sent in 412 U. S. marines 
and notified the U. S Minister that 
“the American bankers who have made 
investments in relation to railroads and 
steamships in Nicaragua have asked for 
protection.” This “protection” included 
eight war-vessels and 2725 sailors and 
marines. Managua was bombarded, and the 
US forces took part in several land engage- 
ments against tbe revolutionists The leader 
of the revolutionists finally surrendered 
and was exiled to Paaama on board a U.S. 
warship. 

Tbe expenses of this revolution led Diaz 
to apply for another loan which was made 
in 1913, with railroad and bank property 
pledged as collateral In 1913, also, a 
treaty was drawn up with Nicaragua provid- 
ing for the construction of a canal, for the 
US control of the Corn Islands, and for a 
U S. naval base on the Gulf of Fonseca. 

After 1913 the conservatives remained 
in power for more than a decade. US. 
marines were kept in Nicaragua from 1912 
until 1925. In 1924, a Liberal candidate 
was elected to office and the next year U.S. 
Marines withdrawn, the conservatives under 
Chamorro, defeated candidate in the presi- 
dential election, engineered a revolt which 
restored them to power. In May, 1926, 
the Liberals captured Bluefields and set up 
an opposition government Immediately, 
US marines were landed at the port of 
Bluefields, it was declared a “neutral zone,” 
and ultimately this policy was followed 
by the U.S. officials to tbe point where each 
important center of liberal influence was 
neutralized” under the control of American 
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Nevertheless in spite o! all discourage- 
ments the I ibcral* continued to win — 
perl aj s as Diaz claims because of tho 
support which tley were receiving from 
■Mexico— -perhaps as tho Liberals claim 
because of the support which they received 
from tho masses of Nicaraguan citizens 
Bo tl at as it may the U S State department, 
in pursuit of American economic and 
diplomatic interests recognized Diaz 
provided marines for his protection appoint 
ed a collector of customs for him denoun 
ced bis opponent as a Bolshonk instructed 
the American rnal ogony companies to pay 
taxes to Diaz rati er than to the Liberals 
and finally on January 6 1926 ordered to 
Nicaraguan waters new naval units which 
provided tho American admiral in charge 
with 15 war vessels and 2 000 landing troops 
Replying to attacks from opposition 
Senators the State department announced 
that this was not mterv ention but merely 
the protection of American interests How 
ever on January 10 m a special message 
to Congress President Coolidge made very 
clear the policy that the United States 


Government would follow “If tho revolution 
continues American investments and busines 
interest-, will bo very seriously affected if 
not destroyed Tho currency which is now 
at par will be inflated tbo proprietary 
rights of the United States in tho Nicaraguan 
Canal route places us in a po'ition of 
peculiar responsibility I am suro it is not 
tho desiro of tho United States to intervene 
in tho internal affairs of Nicaragua Never 
theless it must bo said wo have .a very 
definito and special interest in tho main 
tenanco of order nod good Government in 
Nicaragua at tho present time It has always 
been and remains the policy of the United 
States in such circumstances to take the 
steps that may be necessary for tho preser 
vation and protection of the lives the 
property and the interests of its citizens and 
of tl is Government itself 

This is in effect a declaration of war on 
tho Sacasn Liberals who will bo fought by 
tho military units of the United States just 
as tho Liberal revolutionaries of 1912 were 
fought until t 1 e Conservatives are again 
thoroughly established in power 


THE BAKULE INSTITUTE AT PliAGUE 

By PROFESSOR M kVIRTERMTZ 

career as a village schoolmaster As he had 
his own ideas about education he conld not 
help coming into constant conflict with the 
school authorities Like his great contemporary 
in India Rabindranath Tagore he claimed 
f°v\A ,e C l l l d and was convinced 

l dte ?u h ? d to learn more from We 
itself and from the book of nature than from 

^l°H°in 00kS f *J 1S leadlD S ld ea was that 
children roust learn by experience not 
by being talked to As be sajs ‘ 


aua director nafcule He is tne 

grea est master in the art of developing all the 
creative pouerstn th* child He has made 
Painters woodcutters, 
»nH P f«^ e uf ,u Ul ders musicians and writers 
k ht u them ,, these and other arts of 

h n o ,f S Self had only a faint idea - 
?"??‘ y by find ng out the faculties which are 
52m individual child and developing 

fn k the hlghest pQSSlble degree That is 
I he ,ns Pjres his children with such 
enSv S fhI^ an w energy aDd makes them 
“E* JJ“ r . work so much that they them 
them de eIop erer y faculty that may be w 

nt thL rvl^k a T? rominent Professor of surgery 
fhe th iden «? h r Uni !, ersity of Pra 50e conceived 

the idea of founding an institution for the 
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education of crippled children, and he 
appointed Bakule as teacher. This wav 
Bakule’s great opportunity. He searched and 
searched, and gradually found, the ways to 
make these poorest of the poor, hoys without 
arms, without feet, or with maimed limbs, 
happy and useful members of society He 
began by showing them what life is, real We. 
Unman life means social life, mean3 co-opera- 
tion, living and working together. Thus the 
first thing be did was, to form these poor 
little creatures into a society, a society of 
little ones, but a real society. And they 
soon found out by themselves that being a 
member of a society involves duties to be 
fulfilled. They had to learn to work And 
he taught them to work— those who had no 
bands, to work with their feet, and those who 
bad'neither, to work with their brains and 
with what remnants of limbs a cruel fate had 
left them He did not care about their 

learning to write or to read (at which, of 
course, tho school authorities were greatlv 
annoyed), but he waited, until life itself 
would make them wish to lescn the«e things 
And the boys did loarn writing, as soon as 
they began to feel a desire to writo to their 
mothers or sisters, and soon enongh they 
learned reading, when once a desire arose 
. in them of making themselves acquainted 
with tho contents of books. 

Baknle’s experiences during and immedi- 
ately after the war read like tho most 
thrilling novel. One of the first results of 
the war was an ever increasing number of 
invalids. There was bow work for Bakule 
in a school for war cripples He worked 
hard, but a3 he always cared more for the 
poor children th»D for tho bureaucracy and 
its rules, difficulties arose. And after six 
years of most useful work ho had to leave 
his place of activity. Now a strange thing 
happened. The little band of crippled pupils 
declared their solidarity with their master. 
They decided not to leave him, but to go 
with him and help him to build a new 
institution in which he could carry on his 
educational work, froo from all shackles of 
bureaucratic narrow-mindedness. There were 
eleven boys and one girl who, without a 
penny in their pockets and without any 
resources other than theircourage and energy, 
were resolved, to follow their master and 
earn their livelihood by their own efforts, in 
order to prove that their teacher's method 
was good. For some time they declined to 
accept any financial help, offered to them 


even by the President of the Republic, and 
by a rich countryman of theirs living in 
America They wanted to prove to tho 
public that their teacher, the “rebel”, as he 
was called, was right, that they, tho poor 
cripples, had learned to work and were able 
to keep themselves by their o.vn labour. This 
proof was given under the most difficult 
circumstances It is true, they had no home 
and wandered about liko vagabonds from 
village to ullage ; but ia tho evenings 
Bikale himself gave lectures, and the boys 
earned what they needed by wood-cutting, 
painting, and other work of their hands or 
feet, as far as they had any. 

At last help came from an unexpected 
quarter Children of tho American Red 
Cross had collected a sum of money for o 
children s camp m the Tatra mountains in 
Slovakia There the Bakule children were 
invited in the summer of 101f> Miss 
Harrison, the leader of the camp, was struck 
with the achievements of these crippled 
children, and promised to tell the American 
children about them, and to sen d them help — 
help not for themselves, but for social tcork 
among the children of the poor For this 
was the idea and the aim of the “Bakule 
Community,” as it was called • to found an 
institution, in which poor children from the 
streets should find a home and bo educated 
according to the principles of freedom and 
good-will in the spirit of master Bakulo. 

A hard winter came after the beautiful 
summer in tho Tatra , the little band had 
to work hard enough to make both ends 
meet, they suffered from hunger and cold, 
and had no home Yet they never lost their 
good humour, their conrago, and their self- 
confidence But Miss Harrison was trno to 
her promise. A gift of 2000 dollars came 
from The American Red Cross children, and 
soon also a price of 25,000 dollars. Now 
after they had actually proved that they had 
been able to keep themselves, they no longer 
refused to accept gifts, tho less so, as they 
wanted to nso these gifts not for themselves 
but for work of social service, fox the’MMuIe- 
Institute ” that was to be founded. 

This “Bakulo-Institute" is now one of the 
most remarkable educational institutions in 
Prague and, indeed, in the world. Id one of 
the suburbs of Prague there stands a house, 
not vory large, with a garden. Hero 
Director Bakule lives and works with his 
children, liko a happy family. Any boys and 
girls from the streets come, as they like., 
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ami join the little band of worker*. to work 
and to learn with them Now there are not 
only crippled children, bat also healthy boys 
and g rls and they come of their own sweet 
■will to learn to work and to find pleasuro m 
work But no, it is not only work that 
awaits them in Bakule’s home After the 
day’s work tho boys and pirl> gather in tho 
1 itchen which has to serve as a hall, and 
learn to sing. And this is one of the greatest 
marvels of Bakule’s educational art Hero 
are boys and girls from tho street, strect- 
urchtus proletarian children, no selection of 
good voices or of specially gifted young folk, 
and here is Bakule him-elf who tells us that 
ho knows no more of music than any viltago 
school master would and yet he has formed 
and trained a band of singers, a chorus, whose 
songs not only have won the hearts of tho 
people in many countries but are also 
admired by some of the first musical authorities 
for their wonderful harmonical and rhythmical 
exactness and their expression of feeling 
Even without knowing the Czech language, 
one .s moved to tears, whenever ono hears 
the ‘Bakule Chorus" sing such folk soDgs as 
that of the orphan child on the grave of its 
mother The ‘ Bakule concerts” are now well- 
kDOwn and highly appreciated not only in 
Czechoslovakia, but also in America, where 
Bakule with his chi’drcn had been invited 
in 1923 and had a most enthusiastic recep- 
tion In 1925 he and his chorus attended 
the third International Conference of the 
New Education Fellowship at Heidelberg 
(Germany), where both Bakule’s lecture ou 
his work and the songs of the ‘Bakule- 
Chorus” aroused the greatest enthusiasm When 
Director Bakule returned from Heidelberg, 
I a«ked him to repeat his lecture m our 
German Ethical Society at Prague He 
kindly did so His lectUTe had been trans- 
\ lated from his mother tongue Czech into 
German, and he himself read it, without 
knowmg the German language, as well as he 
could Yet it was astonishing what a deep 
impression this lecture, in which he told us 


of his educational work and ideas, made 
upon all his hearers Nobody thought of 
the language, but overyhody listened only to 
ii hat ho said without ciring how he 

said it , 

When Ribmdrauath Tigoro came to T 

Prague in October hit a ear fl92b), F suggest- 
ed to him, on tho very firit day of oar happy 
punardarsana, a visit to tho “Bakule-Insfituto”, 
as I knew it would interest him more than 
anything else in this town Tor there is a 
wonderful agreement between the educational 
ideals of the Poet and those of Bakule There 
was only one afternoon on which this visit 
could take place as Director Bakulo had to 
leavo Pragno for a visit to Denmark the 
day after The Poet was greatly impressed 
with what he saw at the Bakule Institute, 
and both tho director and his children 
wero extremely happy and proud of having 
the great Indian Poet in their midst And 
they were immensely delighted, when the 
Poet said a few kind words, which were 
translated to the children, inviting them to 
como to Santimketan Director Bakule said 
that it was not at all impossible that they 
would some day avail themselves of this 
kind invitation Tor the ‘Bakulo Chorus” 
actually plans a journey round the world 
Last year they gave numerous concerts W 
Copenhagen and m the whole of Denmark 
This year they will come to Switzerland 
to be present at the fourth Conference of 
the New Fducntion Fellowship at Locarno 
All this travelling about to different countries 
of the world has a definite aod noble 
purpose By their songs these little 
children of Czechoslovakia wish to win the 
hearts, aod have already won the hearts, of 
the children and of the people of foreign 
countries they wish to demonstrate that 
we are all brothers and sisters, whatever 
our country, nationality, language, or religion 
may be Thus Director Bakule is not only a 
pioneer of a great educational movement 
but also a worker for peace and good-will 
among tho nations of the world 





THE SILVER JUBILEE OP THE MAHARAJAH OF MYSORE 

Br PROFESSOR P. SESHADRI, « a 


T O-day is the Silver Jubilee of His High- 
ness The Maharajah Sir Knshnaraja 
Wadiyar Bahadur, 0 C S I of Mysore, 
an event which is being celebrated with 
great enthusiasm not merely by his subjects, 
but also by his numerous admirers outside 
the state His Excellency the Viceroy paid a 
well-deserved tribute to the peacefnl and 
progressive administration of His Highaess 
on the occasion of bis recent visit to the 
-state and testified to its appreciation by 
the British Government by the graceful 
•announcemeo't of the perpetual remission of 
the large sum of ten and a half lakhs of 
rnpees from the annual subsidy of the state 
It is pleasant to see an Indian state 
keeping itself abreast of the developments 
of modern government and achieving results 
worthy in many respects of comparison with 
'British India. 

Born on the 4th Jnno 1SS4, H 13 Highness 
had the misfortune to lose his father, 
IMaharajah Sir Chamarajendra Wadiyar 
Bahadur, as a mere boy of ten, when the 
state came under a Council of Regency 
with Her Highness the Dowager Mabaram 
• at Us head, an arrangement which continued 
for a period of seven years from February 
1895 to August 1902. His Highness was 
invested with full powers by Hi? Excellency 
Loid Cuizon in August 1902, and it will 
-bo conceded by all that His Highness has 
amply fulfilled the high expectations enter- 
■tained of him and has given an account of 
himself as an administrator, of which any 
>ruler in India to-daY may be proud 

It is true that His Highness started with 
many advantages, with some of the best 
traditions of good administration which any 
state may possess. For the long period of 
fifty years, from J831 to 188f. the 
state was administered by the British 
-Commission which has left numerous memo- 
rials of good government all over the state 
to-day. It must, however, be recognised, at 
the same time, that the good traditions have 
been maintained unimpaired and even im- 
proved upon in many respects by Sir 
Krishnaraja Wadiyar With an enlightened 
34'/i—3 


appreciation of the responsibilities of a ruler, 
mtpuse devotion to work and a respect for 



co p*titutional forms of government rather 
nn HSD *! with Indian states, he has guided 
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the administration with great ability and 
success His work as ruler has always been 
the primary concern of His HiganesS and he 
has never swerved from the path in pursuit 
of pleasure a compliment vhich cannot be 
paid to many Indian rulers to day To those 
familiar with the conditions of the admiuis 
tration of the average Indian state it is a 
relief to enter iu*o Mysore and realise the 
enormous extent to which it represents an 
improvement on the type 

Among the numerous features of good 
administration m the state daring the last 
twenty five years special reference must be 
made to the steady development of its indus 
trial resources and the provision of great 
engineering facilities for progress The 
Sivasamudram Electric Worl s represent one 
of the largest Engineering concerns in Asia 
for the harnessing of a waterfall to produce 
power The Ivannambady Reservoir — called 
appropriately the Krishnaraja Sagara after 
His Highness— is again another gigantic 
scheme of water storage cf great economic 
value to the state The Bhadravati Iron 
Works are only second in magnitude to the 
Tata Works at Jamshedpur and promise to 
serve the state in an effective manner in the 
coming years By means of special Economic 
Conferences and surveys and directions by 
the authorities several new industries have 
sprung up and progressed in the state The 
silk and sandal wood industries of the stato 
have already acquired a reputation for 
themselves and have helped the economic 
progress of the state 

The admirable progress of the state u not 
les3 evident m other departments Sp°cial 
attention ha3 been paid to EJuca 
tion and besides a University of its owo it 
can now boast oE a well ordered and ever 


progressive system of educational develop- 
ment Its jud ctal administration has mam 
tamed the highest ideaU of integrity and not 
a whisper has been heard against its civil 
or criminal courts of justice The people 
have shared gradually in the work of govern 
ment by the introduction of representative- 
institutions corresponding to those in British 
India B°side3 the popular institutions in 
charge of local government, it has a large 
representative assembly where the people 
come forward with their grievances before 
the state and a legislative council whose 
share in the government is growing more- 
nnd more real Above all the state has 
built up a regular civil service independent 
of the personal caprices of the ruler (as i3 
unfortunately not the case m many Iodian 
states) guided by ministers enjoying con 
siderable freedom It is no wonder in 
these circumstances that Mysore has enjoyed 
the services of some of the ablest Iodian 
officer-, of these decades Sir K Seshadn 
Sir M Vishwesharayya and Sir Albion 
Baonerjee to mention some of the most 
prominent of them 

While felicitating His Highaes3 on the 
occasion of his Silver Jubilee one cannot 
h»lp drawing attention to lus excellent 
example for the emulation of his comp ft er» 
in the Indian states If every one o* them 
rendered as good an accouut of himself a 3 
a ruler as His Highness Sir Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar oE Mysore they would not only ho 
conEernng lasting benefits on their subjects 
but also solving automatically the problem- 
of the states which is agitatmg the mind of 
all interested in the future well being and 
progress of India 

8th August 1927 


BEGINNINGS OF OLD HINDI 

BtK. P JA1ASWAL 


E AT Hira Lai Ba \adur the premier scholar 
of flio Central Provinces who has had 
to his credit elucidation of the history 
geography and ethnology of his Province 
has thrown light on a new field of 
research By his Catalogue of Samlnt and 
Prakrit Manuscripts in the Central Proimces 


(Ooveromoot Press Nagpur lO^G) wherein 
Zu i iand , wntten hooks have beeo noticed 
the learned scholar has given us authentic 
information from Jam manuscripts which 
may be described as the reat htstory of old 
fUndi now available for the first time 

Mr Hira Lai has dealt with the Prakrit 
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MSS. in notices Nos. G922 to 6185, pp 620 to 
116, with extract covering pp 717 to 768. 
Hhe oldest MS. is dated Yikrama Samrat 1415, 
■the exact date corresponding to the Oth June, 
1359 A. C. The actual dates of authors cover 
centuries from the 1st to the 17th of the 
■Christian era. 

In the Prakrit Volumes composed in the 
tenth century A C. we see Hindi emerging in 
its earliest form. New verses, unknown 
to Prakrit literature but known to Hindi and 
-to Hindi exclusively, are employed ; and 
verses are rhymed — a feature again unknown 
to Prakrit. A feature more important than 
these is the adoption of grammatical forms 
which is a clean breaking away from Prakrit 
The vocabularies are still mainly Prakrit or 
Prakritic with an introduction of new desi 
words but the grammar is essentially the 
grammar of Hindi or old Hindi. This I shall 
illustrate below. 

Deva-Sexa. (Nos. 6995-7013, 7282-84, 7371- 
73, 7478,7935) who has composed all bis 
works except one in Prakrit lived about 
Yikrama Samvat 990—933 A C, according to 
the date given in his Larsam-sara Mr Hira 
Dal, with his usual accuracy familiar to 
Indian epigraphists, discusses the date of the 
author in the Introduction to the Catalogue 
atpp NIVII-NIVIII. His Sravalachara (notice 
No. 7935) of which the mannscript is the 
library of the Sena-gana JaiDa Temple at 
Karanja in the District of Akola, Berar, is a 
work in 250 doha couplets. lie was the 
first Jain author to produce a religions work- 
in dohas. Mr. Hira Lai has quoted from 
another woik of the same author two 
stanzas which say that this other work 
<Nayacbakra\ was first composed by 
Dera-Sena in dohas but when he read it to 
Snbhankara, the critic laughed and said that 
the dohas did not suit the subject-matter and 
advised gahalandhcna tom bhanaha, say it, 
(that K do it) through gatha (the well-known 
Prakrit) metre ; Ma-illa-Dhavala the pupil 
turned that book into gatha stanzas But 
Dova-Sena who evidently wrote for the Jain 
public at a time when Prakrit had become a 
dead language preferred the dohas and stuck 
to them in his Sraralachai a This reminds us 
of the objection raised in the time of the 
Buddha to his preachings being in the verna- 
cular of the time and the snggestlon that they 
should be put in the language of the chhandas 
that is Vedic or Upanishadic Sanskrit. The 
proposal was, of course, rejected by the great 
teacher as it would have defeated the very 


object of the Muster who wanted to speak 
to the populace. The objection is such as 
would be raised again and again with the march 
cf language. It was. raised in our time when 
Pandit Sndbara Pathak and Babu Maithili 
Saran Gupta started writing Hindi poetry in 
spoken Hindi instead of the archaic Vraja- 
Bbasha. Those who care that their composition 
should reach, and become popular, with the 
populace and be not confined to the learned 
few, will give up the shackles of classics, 
cast off the artificiality of learnedness, and 
appear in homely, intimate language of the 
public. Deva-sena did iL 

Mr Hira Lai has put us under obligation 
by giving extracts from the Sravakachara (pp. 
701-2) I give here a few lines from them : 
saaw 'flT 

tjrnfe sraw I 

faiw i xr«f w n 

Here the only Prakrit ubhahti is in the 
the last word which is metric causa. 

m nY? i 

xruvrni 

xvi n 

Wrvrs 

vrv-fbv xs fwwTfi \ 
fjw-wrewvrftqw 
nt wftxx nix i 
xx -J’.TUT xx-xxr 

'CTfxS? I 

The next specimen of the proto-type of 
old Hindi we get from the famous Pcshpa- 
dx'>ta, the volmnious Digambara author. 
His date is fixed by the Rai Bahadur with 
reference to inscriptions and historical events 
to be about Vikram Samvat 1029—965 A. C. 
In about 30 years we find the vernacular 
conquering His epic works on subjects 
which every Jain must know and hear re- 
citations on— his Adi-Pitrana and Uttara- 
rttrana. his Charitas or 'biographies’ are all 
written in vernacular. Pushpadanta employs 
Chau pat so well-known to ns from Jayasi 
and Tulsi-Da«a. Samples of his language are : 
Vjiwx; wrav-frfu-vTixT j 
rjx-axwxx sfis ti 
sx.xu'a xxwr vi x'as 
5 % wto'% 
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Srilhamh. who flourished about 996 A C 
adopts vernacular not only in various 
vernacular metres (some of which have now 
become extinct) but also in Sanskrit metres 
like Vamsa'itha 

TO ss *fd%q | 

sfaf* <£ht i 

ipr>S u»j 5 «x<a)^ tl^q n 
An example of an extinct metre is 
5 5 W^*jt^ it xntrro i s' u 
s* ft u u tr ^1 fa n 

W? ] 

Duhadaum metre 

The \ amsastha verses of this author remind 
us of the present day leading poet of Nepal 
who has given a modern literature to h s 
country using Sanskrit metres 
At ^l 1A '' ,Ap 1 ALA Jlv ed in the eleventh ceDtury 
Xy Hiralal points out that Dr Jocobt has 
edited his Bhanshya datta Chanta recently 
Unfortunateiy this is not yet available to 
me Dhanapala uses the Hindi metre soralha 
and begins his work with a soratba From 
his Srutapanchami latha extracts have been 
given pp 7o2 6) \\ e find him usmg Chaupai 

as his main metre 

'*% fa IX alW^ ’ll *KTX l 
w u Tin ftvr^ Hviff nr ^ n 
Ycoacjunura Mum (12th century) has 
doha as tho prevailing metre in his Yoga sari, 
and occasionally sorathas and Chau pais 
sflxi K ^ 
vfl aum?; ?t aixfaira 
^mx nrrxnr xj-gr 

Mtxfx »nfa<r 

nrf^fq vkI n to u 

We are thankful to Air Hira Lai for 

ff ,n / : h be i 0r D Ub J the T C0Dnecting link between 
6ie Chand Bardai-Jasas! epoch, and Raja 
bekhara We also congratulate the C P 
Government on this production which tells 
us that oven their territory which was 
believed to be devoid of literary treasures 
has so much new knowledge in store for us 
I would here sound one note of di<=a°ree 
racnt «ith the le.imd hietomn Ho says"tbat 

r se ttteul 9JS AD IP Xivml I respectfully 
ditTer Doha must hare been well established 


before 933 A C Then Devaseoa thought it" 
advisable to adopt it. But evidently its field 1 
had been secular, or at any rate non Jama 
It was introduced for the first time in Jatna 
religious litorature by Devasena {933 ACE 
but it must have already existed for some 
centuries and would have been widely 
popular 

Tne question arises when did this language - 
which had cast oJT inflexion and declension 
come into existence ? The Prakrit gramma- 
nans ignore this new variety of language They 
take notice up to Apabhamsa — a technical 
term employed by them to denote an tntei- 
mediary or transitional Prakrit But the- 
examples given by Rai Bahadur Hira Lai 
do not answer the Apabhramsa characteristics- 
so much as they display old Hindi features 
We know from the later laagunge, that l* 
Old Hindi, that the language brought to 
light is clearly to be identified as the mother 
of Old Hindi What then is the term for 
it i* The answer is given by Narada the la ff ' 
giver 
«nx< atrx i 

H*R t cT: HTfTfMrxr. 

ht«t n x r^nf • xs; 

Narada cited in the Yiramitrodaya P 
(Calcntta 1875), see also Jolly, Sacred Books 
of the East ‘Narada and Bnhaspati’ p 2Gb 

The Preceptor (or Teacher) was to 
instruction to his pupils through Sanskrit. 
Prakrit, and Desa bhasha The last one means- 
the spoJ en language of the country ’ There 
was thus desa bhasha distinct from Prakrit. 
Apabhramsa was included in Prakrit Desa- 
bhasha was something besides Prakrit enm- 
Apabhramsa and not identical with them 
Desa bhasha was thus the term for verna- 
cular It is probably this langoage which » 
implied by Praktrt Grammarians in their 
term desi for certain class of words which 
are not hausknt and Prakrit Our example 5 " 
having metres which are not Sanskntic or 
l rakntic and having a grammar quite distinct 
Irom them is tlie desa bhasha of Narada R 
is a justifiable inference from the vorsc of 
Xrarida that when that direction was l al ® 
rraknt had ceased to be a spoken language 
ine vernaculars would thus have arisen m 
or about the Gupta period 

The known faithfulness of the religions 
scribes of the Jamas ensures the preservation 
of the original texts P« ma f ao , e the text- 
as we fiud them have to be taken to re- 
present the ascertained periods of their luthoi* 



CANADA CELEBRATES DIAMOND JUBILEE 

B\ SDDHINDRA itOSE, Pn D. 
lecturer in Political Science, State Unncnxly of loua 


C ANADA celebrated sixty years of its 
national existence on the first three 
days of July. Jost as the people of 
the United States celebrated this week the 
151st anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, so the Canadians held the diamond 
jubilee of the confederation of united pro- 
vinces The Canadian celebration was on a 
scale never before attempted in that country 
The two notable aotaovecaeots in the 
brief Canadian life have been the winning 
of responsible government and the establish- 
ment of a federal system Side by side with 
this political development has been a steady 
giowth of agricnlture, manufacturing, com- 
merce, mining, and lumbering Technically 
it may yet lack some parts of an indepen- 
dent national outfit , but Canada to all 
intents and purposes is a free coantry under 
its own steam, rather than an English colony 
under the hoof of the London government 
Canada from 18b7 to 11)27 has made a record 
of marvellous progress. 

Canada did not always have a national 
consciousness. It is a modern phenomenon 
The Canadian population is a mongrel breed 
of many races in which the English and the 
French predominate. Although the idea of 
a Canadian nation had spread amongst the 
peoples of Canada even before 1867 when 
the confederation took place, some of tbe 
leading provincial politicians were unrelenting 
antagonists of a federation. 

’Ihe opposition to the union was specially 
strong in the maritime provinces The 
anti-confederation sentiment is well indicated 
by the expressed opinions of the majority 
of the newspapers in that section of the 
country. Perhaps the following from the 
Halifax Citizen of June 21st, 1867, will 
give some idea of the strength of this 
sentiment : 

“The Canadian government has already, before 
the Confederation Act comes into force, assumed 
the government of Nova Scorn and New Bruns- 
wick. and has issued an order-in-councit appointing 
th" first day of July a national holiday throughout 
the Dominion, and also ordering the volunteer 


forces of the four provinces to turn out in their 
respective districts, and celebrate the dir by a 
rpview. firing of salutes and other modes of 
rejoicing The order also provides that all 
volunteers who turn out shall receive one day’s 
„ a y * i 

We doubt if even this magnificent reward. 


shame as they hre a feu dc joie over tile grave 
vj/hwr. •\rmmwy’“o , r/\alsim, 

' One of the religious weeklies suggests that 
,j,vine service should be held in all the churches 
aI >d that the da\ should be observed a3 one of 
thanksgiving By all means open the churches, 
„pt. however for thank' giving and rejoicing, but 
fot tho more appropriate services of humiliation 
a! jd prayer let every Hag in the country lloat 
a t half mast, and let the day be observed as an 
occasion of lamen ration and mourning over the 
lost liberties of unhappy ti ova Scotia." 

These extracts show how bitterly the 
opposition viewed the outcome There was 
t<»uch weeping and gnashing oE teeth There 
*vere among the irreconcilables days of 
fasting and lamentation 

It was such a hot fight tho nnti-confeder- 
8 te group waged that it is now ditficnlt to 
visualize it Among tho confederation’s 
bitterest enemy none was more vehement 
than Mr. Joseph Howe, a native of Nova 
gcotia and reputed to be Canada's foremost 
orator of the time Voicing his preference 
jo be known ns a British subject rather 
than a Canadian citizen, the loyalist Joe 
jlowe burst forth ■ 

"We belong to a great Confederacy now— the 
pritish hm pi re. I am a British subject, and for 
n »e that term includes free trade and common 
,Htercst with fifty provinces, two bundled and 
fifty millions of people, forming an empire too 
grand and too. extensive for ordinary imagination 

‘Canada, we are told has invented a new (lag 
lately, I suppose with the inevitable beaver upon 
jt. gnawing himself off a mapple tree. Yenly, we 
ghould be inferior animals and our fur not worth 
jpuch if we were to goaw ourselves off the great 
tree whose tap roots are in the British Islands — 
yhose limb3 stretch far and wide over the 
iimvene— beneath whose majestic shades are at 
tiuce dignity and repose Born for the universe 
i* 5 every British subject is. I cannot narrow my 
jnind to accept the great privileges prepared for us. 
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Nobcdv can accuse me of blasphems, fot 
i^ertamh the constitution we are asked to accept is 
unlil e ar j thing in heaven or earth or under the 
earth The Confederacy is neither an empire a 
monarchy nor a republic. It is to be a nation 
withe ut an army or navj— wthrat a King or 
Pr sulent or foreign office— with no capital but 
debts clubbed together and a frontier of four 
thousand miles 

That was what Joe Howe said in Canada 
some sixty \ear& ago An Ind'an in reading 
Joe’s lugubrius oration might think that it 
was delivered by some super loyalist of 
India of today The minds of the ultra- 
loyalist^ both in India and in Canada, 
strangely enough run on the 'ame track 
The majority of the Canadian people, 
bowevei soon perceived that those who are 
opposed to the uoton were moved by pettj 
jealousies and rivalries and were seeking 
their own local selfish aims To the alter of 
the united nation must be sacrificed the 
local and provincial interests The ‘fathers 
of confederation” sought therefore to esta 
•blish national institutions capable of handling 
national affairs common to all the colonies 
'‘Many of them believed that federation 
would be the main factor in building up a 
Canadian national sentiment” writes H 
Duncan Hall in his book The Bntish 
Comnionuealth of Nations, “a consciousness 
of unity springing from the fact of high 
purposes pursued in common, and a wider 
loyalty binding together each to each, Nova 
Scotian, French Canadian, and United Empire 
Loyalist They saw, too, that only by 
creating a Canadian state exercising all the 
powers of a state could the inhabitants of 
the Colonies m Canada be given a sufficient 
iy wide field of action and of responsibility 
to enable them to raise themselves above 
dependence, and to the level of human 
dignity reached by, say, the citizens of the 
United States or of the United Kingdom 
Nationalism thus meant the end of colonial 
ism llut it did not neeessanly mean the 
lormal severance of, the connection with the 
Mother Country. That connection as all 
parties agreed, should be strengthened rather 
than weakened but the more far sighted 
leaders realized that it could not talelr be 
strengthened unless it uere rebuilt open a 
nc\\ basis that of free co operation between 
virtually independent states” 

Finally delegates from various provinces 
met at Guebeck in 1S04 and adopted 72 reso- 
£“°i D ^ rC :r t,n .? a r,an for Oration Then 
in ISO. the British Imperial Parliament 


passed the British North American Act, 
providing federation of all British North 
American provinces ratifying It made 
Canada the first of the British pessessions 
to attain autonomy The Act created central 
government of a royally appointed Governor- 
General, a Senate of 78 appointed life mem- 
bers, a House of Commons of elected mem- 
bers apportioned to population, and a Cabinet 
responsible to the House of Commons. Each 
province was to have a Lieutenant-Governor, 
a legislature and a responsible ministry. 

Specified local powers were assigned to 
provincial governments, while the general 
and residuary powers were entrusted to 
Dominion Parliament at Ottawa. In short, 
Canada became a full self governing entity 
within the British empire 


One of the strangest members of the 
British empire in the New World is New- 
foundland It is an island separated from 
Canada by a narrow strait This island is 
smaller than England, but larger than Ireland 
Newfoundland, the oldest settled territory 
on the Canadian side, is independent of the 
Dominion Newfoundland has a government 
aDd a written constitution of its own 

At the time of the confederation New- 
foundland held aloof Since then there has 
been considerable discussion of uniting with 
Canada , but the union has never taken place 
Professor Robinson in Ins "Deielopment of 
the Bntish Empire ” tells us that m 1894 
when Newfoundland was confronted with a 
crushing financial disaster, it sought to join 
the Dominion Canada, however, was un- 
willing to assume Newfoundland’s debt of 
foity eight million rupees It is probable that 
Newfoundland, whose chief feature of life is 
the industry of fishing, would continue to 
live alone— outside the Dominion With the 
exception of Newfoundland, the Dominion of 
Canada is inclusive of all the varied Iifo of 
the nation from one sea coast to another 
Unlike India, Canada is not a 'subordinate 
me T T b,s m °J est y’ s government” There 
is still the British appointed governor-general 
but he is no longer the representative of the 
British cabinet He is more of a social 
ornament than a political power If he 
should forget this at any time, God help him* 
a^ C a ?u n . e r, ltn P erial shake-up, it has been 
* C i. tha A k en ? efor th communications are 
5““. be , ,bro «8h ‘he Governor General but 
directly from Cabinet to Cabinet” A self- 
govennag member of the empire, Canada i« 
master of its own destiny Jt JS subject to 
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no compulsion whatever Iron the fat oil 
London government. 

As an nnqnestioned sign of its full nation- 
hood. Canada has the tight to sead and 
receive ambassadors. The new Canadian Lega- 
tion was opened in Washington last March, 
and the name of the first Canadian Minister is 
Vincent Massey. America, too, has sent a 
Minister to Ottawa. This was not aceomphshd 
without opposition “Ihe House of Lords”, 
said a member of the Canadian Parliament 
recently, ‘both temporal and spiritual, and 
practically all of the former British Ambassa- 
dors with the exception of Lord Bryce, were, 
and are still, opposed to Canada's entering 
the family of nations and hoisting her own 
flag in Washington" Such hostility was, how- 
ever, coolly brushed aside by Canadians 
Today all matters relating to the Dominion 
and the vast trade between the two great 
sections of North America are settled by tho 
Canadian envoy and not by the British 
ambassador. When will India follow tho 
example of Canada and have its own envoy '•* 

All the mitonomons territories of England, 
especially Canada, South Africa and Ireland, 
enjoy not only national but international 
freedom They are not tho sort to boggle 
at a toothless formula They have completely 
emancipated themselves from the existing 
bonds of subordination to Loudon A great 
fact has thus come into being in the world. 
We should give this matter a little attention 
From this year of grace 1927, English minis- 
ters will sign treaties for England only, and 
each dominion will sign for itself The 
dominions will do about what they please 
Self-determination and empire are irreconcil- 
able foes. 

Does this indicate that the weakened 
British empire is on the point of dissolntion 
and about to dissolve? Does this mean that 
British imperialism i3 dead and damned for 
good and all ? Some say that the grip of 
the British empire on ail its possessions is 
doomed to loosen through the years until 
the empire will fade away like a nightmare 
Already the old empire is a thing of the 
past Delusion? No uso asking! Perhaps 
we have enough perception of the truth 
anyhow. Many another empire has marched 
to the old ash-can of time. That is to say, 
who knows what is in the womb of the 
intnre ? 

It is amusing to reflect that the title desired 
for the new confederation was the "Kingdom of 
Canada.” Indeed the sixth draft of the bill 


contained the title. "Kingdom of Canada.” This 
was, however, disallowed on the ground that tho 
monarchical term of “Kingdom’' would wound 
‘the sensibilities of the Yankees” of tho 
great American Republic. The official name 
of the country was therefore substituted as 
the Dominion of Canada It has a population 
of nearly nine millions ; but the total area 
of the Dominion i» about the same as that 
of the United States 

The four-thousand miles of boundary 
line which inns between the United States 
and Canada is a remarkable frontier It is 
entirely unfortified Tfie frontier is guarded 
chiefly for custom with a checking up of 
immigration A high tariff wall stands in 
the way , but the tariff wall is not reinforced 
by a military wall 

There is at present no thought of Ameri- 
cans annexing Canada It is not in their 
dreams If aayone mentions it, the yawning 
response is a kind of "ho-hum” ’ When tbo 
American revolution started the American 
colonies hoped that the Canadians would throw 
10 their lot with the fighting colonials and 
declare for independence That amiable 
hope was never realized The pur»uasion of 
Benjamin Franklin, who went to Canada, did 
not avail 

Canada had been the place of refuge foe 
a largo number of Americans who wero 
disloyal to the cause of the American 
revolution. It has been stated that the 
sympathies of at least one third of the 
colonists were with the English side In 
177G when the Declaration of Independence 
was made, anybody who would not support 
it was liable to the penalties of treason. 
"Committees watched every move of suspected 
Loyalists”, observes Professor George M. 
Wrong of the University of Toronto. 


"We hear of Loyalist clergymen dragged from 
their palpits and maltreated . of Loyalists who 
were whipped through tho streets and had their 
ears cropped , of other Loyalists covered with tar 
and then rolled in feathers taken from their own 
beds, or held astride of the sharp edge of a rail 
and made to lake a rough nde which involved 
acute pain ; or held under the water and brought 
to breathe and then ducked again ; or tied roughly 
to a pw, with some dead animal dangling" l,v 
them ” 


I have rather more than a suspicion that 
war has never been a bed of roses, not even 
excluding the late War for Civilization 
(19l4-19i8). That is a fact which is us el ass 
to hedge in or gloss over with rhetoric. At 
any rate," American patriots drove out with 
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great severity— md even with ruthlessness 
bandied* and hundreds of hated Loavaltsts nnd 
Tones across the border to Halifax The city of 
Haliftx came to be known as the infamous 
eid quarters of traitors and enemies of 
1 oerty Today the past seems to have been 
iped out and a complete understanding 
exist* between Amencins and Canadians 
Everything p mts to a coming time of 
trial for the i ation and the empire 
remarked Dean logo of London the other 
dav in one of his jeremiads Like every 
Tory Englishman of his class the gloom} 
Dean believes that the large populations of 
the British empire should remain m 
subjection forever Theirs is but the duty 
to bo v down in humility and contribute 


financial and— in war times— military support 
The Reverend Doctor \\ illiam Ralph Inge 
is a specialist in imperialism celestial and 
temporal Independence is barbarism If it 
is then some three million Americans turned 
crude barbarians 151 yenrs ago and their 
descendants ore now enjomg the splendid 
savage state The fact is that it is as hard 
for a Tiry to judge Americans justly as it 
is to get out of his hido Happily Canadians 
and most sensible Englishmen understand the 
American state of mind which prefers an 
independent barbarian to n vassal of the 
English nation 

Iowa City USA 

July S 1027 


PROBLEMS OF INDIAN STATES AND THEIR POSITION 
IN FEDERATED INDIA 

Br CIIIMANLAL M DOCTOR m a ll.ii. 


« A UTOCRATIC rule will m future bean exception 
and an anomaly and tn the vast majority of 
4 t , countries of the world the realisation of 
the danger that attends antocratic rule without 

proper regard to the interests of the people has 
led to the substitution of Government by the 
people for the uncontrolled authority of an in 
1919) 1 &0vereign (Lord Chelmsford a Bharatpur 

The tune for appointing the statutory 
commission on the Montford Reforms is 
drawing near, and the Chamber of Princes 
has already appointed a Committee to report 
on the future of the Indian States and their 
relations to the future Government of India 
as constituted by a further instalment of 
Reforms The Committee is expected to 
report on the ways and means for the mam 
tenanee of the present dignities privileges 
and rights of Indian Princes The Princes 
have become very jealous of their rights and 
are trying to advance their claims to particular 

SSr eS «jf » r su 5 era,nt y over Particular 
smallaT States under the old treaties Tho 

aTu a ^ ed , for the Rendition of the Berars 
and the Gaekwar claimed his paramountcy 
over his tributaries in Kathiawar but the late 
Mceroy Lord Reading gave a stunning blow 
to the growing nmbitions of such Princes by 


his memorable reply to the Nizam on the 
, h 'larch 1926 finally rejecting Ins claim 
to the Berars with the concurrence of His 
Slajesty s Government In the course of that 
reply ho said — 

The sovereignty of the British Crowp » 
* n India, and therefore no ruler of a n 
i ?> n 4 v e can justiFably claim to negotiate w tb 
Government on an equal footing Rj 
supremacy is not based only upon treaties and 
but exists independently of them ana 
apart from its prerogative in matters relating 
fliitvnf S .hin re . re u a ? d pollcie3 11 ,s ‘be right and 
resneow ?u ‘* h G , 0VGrnme J nt , while scrupulously 
trtaties and engagements with 

throughout Indn Pref * r7G PeaCe and e °° d ^ 
venJrn # ,°A the ?"*>* Government to infer 
,l h .® ’“ ,er ? a 'u aHa,rs ot Indian States ,» 
of the consequences necessarily 
Ihfl Rnt S n® suprema 5r, of 'he British Crown 
and m had ind *ed shown again 

this Iv'ht J.,,kL^ ey have no desire to exercise 
nolens g r ave reas on but the internal 

Princes pmm e .o te ^ DaI 'fpurity which the ruling 
power 3 Rm, 6 !, ultimately to the protect ng 

imperial infill*? i** 1 Govera ment, and where 
vveHarprf ,S concerned or the general 
weuare of the people of a State iq Rcrintislv and 

u 1 is V w"th y tho Parimm th . e p ac,Joa of Its Government, 
resnonsihihtff Jrf2v ouot Po T er that the ultimate 
responsibility of taking remedial action if necessary 
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must lie.” **’ “The varying degrees of sovereignty 
which the Rulers enjoy are all subiect to due 
exercise by the Paramount Power of this 
responsibility.” 

Lord Reading has thus proclaimed a new 
orientation ot policy towards the Indian States 
in an authoritative manner, and it is oar 
daty to examine its implications. The British 
* Government has, by its concurrence in the 
principles enunciated by the late Viceroy, 
converted its former Allies and Friends into 
vassals, emphasised the Paramountcy of the 
British Crown over them, and reaffirmed its 
right of intervention in the internal affairs 
of Indiao States, if the imperial interests or 
the general welfare of State subjects require 
it. The Government has declared in un- 
equivocal terms its duty to preserve peace 
and good order throughout India, and to take 
remedial action in the interests of State 
subjects if their general welfare is seriously 
or grievously affected by the actioa of a 
State Government. 

The reply also reminds the Princes that 
the internal security that they enjoy is due 
ultimately to the protecting arm of Bntam, 
and that without that support they may find 
their position quite insecure owing to the 
revolt of their subjects. Lord Reading 
assures tho State subjects that as they have 
lost the right of revolt, the Paramount Power 
is bound to protect them against the tyranny 
and misrule of their Princes. 

The Montford report contemplates a 
revision of treaties with the Indian States 
and the time is ripe for such Tension in 
view of the pronouncement of Lord Reading. 

The fntuTe of Indian States involves ibe 
future of their subjects. State subjects arc 
showing signs of dissatisfaction against their 
present condition and a number of State 
subjects conferences are being held, pre- 
eminent among them being the All India 
Indian State subjects conference, the Deccan 
States subjects conference, the Kathiawar 
Political Conference, the Baroda State Praja 
Mandal, Cutchhi Praj'akiya Parishad. and some 
others. The demand for responsible Self- 
Government in Indian States is growing 
apace, and it is being supported by a section 
of the Indian Press like the “Kesari” and 
“Mahratta” of Poona, the "Dnyan Prakash” 
and “Servant of India” the “Tbe Tarnn 
KajVtan”, “The XaTa Gujarat”, 'The 
Saurashtra” acd the great Dailies of Bombay 
likejhe “Bombay Chronicle”, tho “Hindustan”, 
tbe “Bombay Samachar”, the “Sanj Vartraan" 
33V*— 4 


and some others. Mr. G. R Abhyankar the 
President of the last sessions of the Deccan 
States Conference held on the22nd May, 1926 
in Poona is a gTeat student of problems of 
Indian States, and relying on the latest 
pronouncement of Lord Reading and the 
previous history of the development of the 
Paramonotcy of the British Power over its 
former allies, he emphatically asked the 
British Government to advise, encourage and 
eien dictate the introduction of representative 
institutions and development on democratic 
hues leading to the realisation of full respon- 
sible Self-Government in Indian States 

As the Royal Proclamation of 1917 has 
declared full responsible Self-Government for 
India as the goal of British policy xt involves 
the federation of Indian States with the 
different Self-GoverniDg provinces of British 
India. 

The Montford Report expected enlightened 
Indian Princes to follow in tbe wake of 
British India and introduce parallel constitu- 
tional reforms but that expectation has not 
been fulfilled and as there cannot be a real 
federation between potential democracies with 
actual autocracies without jeopardising tbe 
very existence of the Commonwealth of 
India, the timo bas come for tbe British 
Government to intervene and make the 
Princes introduce constitutional reforms, 
parallel to those in British India in their 
States and put constitutional checks on tbeir 
autocracy. Mr. Abhyankar, therefore, pleaded 
for a Royal proclamation expressing tbe will 
of tbe British Government to extend the 
Royal pronouncement of 1917 to Indian 
States. The King Emperor may call upon the 
Indian Princes to carry out tbe Royal be- 
hest, and the Princes will have no alternative 
but to obey the Royal will, backed by tbe 
full prestige of the British nation 

In his speech at Bharafpur Lord 
Chelmsford reminded the Pnnces that tbe 
days of autocracy were gone and that tbe 
time bad come for substituting Government 
by the people for tbe uncontrolled authority 
of an individual sovereign. But our Princes, 
just like the Bourbons, Jearn nothing and 
sit on a fence depending upon antediluvian 
methods of administration 

Lord Cur/oo once remarked that Indian 
Pnnces should remimber that they exist for 
the people, and that the subjects do not exist 
f or them. He, therefore, required tbe Princes 
to take the permission of the Governor- 
General and Viceroy for their foreign travels 
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and absentee rule Some Ireqnent sojonmers 
to Firope like II H the Gaekwar felt the 
humiliation but judging at tins distance I 
think the rnle was salatary and the present 
pratical abrogation of that rale has only led 
numerous Princes to mal e annual pilgrimages 
to European watering places pleasure resorts 
and sporting centres under ono excuse or 
other resulting in many scandals like that 
of Mr A in the Mrs Robinson case 

The situation l as become so unbearable 
the grievances of States subjects are so 
great the extravagance of most of our 
Princes 1 as become so scandalous that the 
conversion of our States into constitutional 
monarchies or their absorption into British 
India aro the only alternatives left to us 
Mr Abhyankar wants a Royal Commission 
and the Conference supported him in that 
demand in order to go exhaustively into the 
question of treaty rights status of Princes 
tl eir obligations and duties as constitutional 
monarchs the method of introducing respon 
sible Government in Indian States the 
machinery by which matters of common 
interests can be adjusted and the part which 
Indian Princes and States subjects have to 
play m reaching the goal of Federated India 
The Rt. Hon ble Mr V S Shnnivasa Shastn 
emphatically supports the demand and says 
that personal rule must go however b°nevo 
lent it may be in particular cases The 
demand for a Royal Commission is quite 
opportune and if the Governor General 
accepts it, the work of the Statutory 
Commission will become somewhat easy 
The doctrine of self determination was 
one of the fourteen points of the late 
President Wilson and it was partially 
applied to the territories and peoples of the 
vanquished countries m Europe and Asia 
Here also it may not be in the interests of 
Britain to make an unlimited application of 
the principle and allow India the choice of 
complete independence or Dominion Status 
R, a ? ns tbe Present bureaucratic autocracy 
But the principle may well be allowed to 
° P o, ra * tl0 ° in determining the future of 
J° d '^V Stat ® 3 , A. plebiscite may be taken 
!fr,rlor b ind ' T1 d° a l State by secret ballot 
under gnrantee of British protection against 
£tmn ' * . Pnnce , s their admims 

*° the States subjects under direct 
and > contro1 requiring all 
iw w * and , females to .vote whether 
w n° n 1D v 0 as , States subjects or 

want to bo British Indian subjects and 


desire absorption of thoir Elites in British 
India 

If the Royal Commission goe-. throagh 
the gnemnees of the subjects of each indivi 
dual State and gets a plebiscite I am sare 
the vast majority of the Ryots of Indian 
States wonld vote for absorption in British 
India and the British Crown will bo bound 
to respect the wishes of the majority and 
annex most of theso States ns rotten States 
pension off the Royal families and extend 
the comparative blessings of bureaucratic 
autocracy with a veneer of democratic insti 
tutions of British India 

Even the elementary rights of man viz, 
liberty of speech Press or Association 
security of life and property and the right 
of habeas corpus are almost non existent 
in most of theso states Religious toleration 
and the protection of the honour of women 
are not to be found m some of theso state 
and rapes and abductions in broad day light 
by the Princes or their underlings ate 
frequently reported 

It is no fault of the states subjects if 
their minds are alienated from indigenous 
rulers and turned towards the Paramount 
Power for protection and benevolent inter 
vention The incidence of taxation m most 
of these States per head of population is 
very much higher than in British India, 
while the sources of income are lesser owing 
to want of development of industries 
commerce and agriculture The states subjects 
envy the lot of their British Indian brethren 
just as they in their turn are dissatisfied 
with their present condition and want 
Dominion Status and full responsible Self 
Government under the British Crown 

As Mahatma Gandhi once said states 
subjects are slaves of slaves and as such 
their lot is only to be pitied and they cannot 
be asked to plunge into the vortex of non 
co operation The lot of direct slaies ts 
much better than that of slaves of slaves and 
hence any measures that tend to remove 
the middle slaves and convert the states sub 
jects into British Indian subjects are welcome 
I therefore urge upon the British Govern 
ment the need of Royal Commission and the 
application of the doctrine of self determine 
tion in a limited sense to Indian states and 
their subjects 

The Commission ought to havo represents 
tives of states subjects Princes British 
Indians, and the British Government with 
power to co opt local members while 
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beating tbe grievances of particular states 
and their subjects. As Sir Robert Holland 
said in London recently before the East 
India Association the British Government 
cannot tolerate for a moment any tyranny 
in an Indian state tinder its protection, and 
the people want a sincere attempt to apply 
.the principle. The ways of the foreign and 
* Political Department of the Government of 
India are indeed inscrutable, bnt in view of 
the recent pronouncement o£ Lord Reading, 
it must encourage the people to come forward 
with their grievances and the political 
officers should try to remedy them and help 
the Royal Commission in their work with 
their official confidential reports ag.unst 
particular Princes. 

The late Maharaja of Gwalior has laid 
down the golden rule of two percent of the 
gross revenues of the state for the Privy 
Purse, to be foltowed by all our Indian 
Princes The Dewan of Baroda compared 
Ihe Khaogi grant of the Gaekwar with that 
of the Niraro, HolkaT etc, and 'bowed that 
the Gaekwar's grant was much less than 
that of these states and stood at between 
nine and ten percent of the Revenues When 
even an enlightened Prince like the Gaekwar 
wants rupees twenty lacs for himself, two 
hundred seventeen thousand for the Heir- 
apparent and some more lacs for providing 
other members of the Royal Family as 
announced by tho Dewan in his budget 
speech, what must be the state of affairs io 
other states can better be imagined than 
described. The economic strain on the 
resources of the States is terrible, and in 
view of tho fact that there are nearly 700 
states, big and small with a population of 
neatly seven mores, the problem becomes 
very important. The gross revenues of these 
states must be nearly seventy crores taking 
Rs. 10 as the incidence of taxation per head 
of population, at a moderate campiitatina. 
Taking the Gaekwar as an example of an 
enlightened Frince with a percentage of ten 
percent for himself and some more for the 
Heir-apparent and the Royal Family at one 
end and some of the Rajput Pnnces spending 
more than half tbeir revenues on their 
personal expenses at the other end, we may 
strike the golden mean and be quite certain 
that our Princes are spending from twenty 
to twenty-five percent ot the State Revenues 
on themselves and their Royal Families on 
the average. This means that an amount 
ranging from 14 crores to 17'/* crores of 


rupees is spent to maintain these Princes. 
Much of this amount is spent in dissipation, 
wine and women, intrigue and moral degra- 
dation, long sojourns in Europe, and purchase 
of foreign furniture, and foreign materials for 
their palaces. The atmosphere of most of 
these Darbars is full of petty intrigues 
chicanery and low morals, in which the 
resources of the State drawn from the 
lifeblood of the subjects are frittered 
away. If these states were annexed the 
expense of maintaining the Princes and 
the Royal Families will be saved and the 
administration can be ran at a very 
low cost As an “Ex-minister” says in the 
“Hindustan Review ’ of April 1926, the cost 
of maintaining the head of an Indian 
Province is not more than one percent, so 
that Indian States subjects will be 
benefited by an immense amount in case 
of annexation Till that consummation is 
achieved it is the duty of the British 
Government to see that no Prince exceeds 
the two percent standard of the late Mabaraja 
Scindia for his Privy Purse, so that more 
money may be available for progressive 
departments like education, commerce, 
industries and agriculture, medical relief 
and sanitation, local self-government and 
village reconstruction etc. 

The partition of Bengal was a blow 
aimed at tbe solidarity of the Bengalis by 
Lord Curzon, and it is a matter of history 
what efforts were needed to get it unsettled. 
In the Gujarati speaking territories of the 
Bombay Presidency, there area large number 
of Indian States in the Mahi-Kantha, Banas 
Kanth3, Rewa-Kantha and Kathiawar Agencies 
ranging from the Gaekwar of Baroda and 
the Rao of Cutch to the pettiest Chief of 
three or four villages in Kathiawar totalling 
nearly 300. There are British Gujarat 
Districts also like Surat, Broach, Ahmedabad, 
Kaira and Pancb Mahals. Th.a wimbic at 
such States is legion and the Gujarati speaking 
population has been partitioned into as many 
jurisdictions owiog to historical causes. 
The solidarity of the linguistic province of 
Gujarat has been thns destroyed, and in any 
fature scheme of linguistic provinces, the 
problem how to restore the full solidarity 
of the population and remove the evils of 
mutually exclusive jurisdictions — will have to 
be faced. Such a condition exists in some 
other parts of India also I would suggest 
that the Royal Commission should be asked 
to recommend the ways and means of 
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achieving such solidarity and unity in anv 
given linguistic province in any future 
Federated commonwealth of India In my 
opinion we should follow the German 
method of mediatising the smaller state 1 ' 
and create a sub federation of Gujarat 
ivathianar and Cu*cb states with British 
Gujarat constituting a new linguistic province 
with a uniformity f law and administration 
converting the states into so many 
Districts or lalukas or circles as the 
ca«e inav bp The Princes may either 
be pensioned off or if that is impracticable, 
they mnv b» treated as hereditary officers 
of tl e Government holding the r offices 
dm mg good behaviour This will unify the 
whole province and the population piny well 
be trusted to develop a sort of provincial 
patriotism 

The same solution will apply to other 
parts of India where the same difficulty 
arises The proposed Royal Commission 
may examine this question very throughly 
as it vitally affects the future constitution 
of the federated states of India 

In any scheme of federation there can 
be only two Houses vjz the Congress or 
House of Commons representing the popu- 
lation of the whole of India including the 
Indian States and the senate or the upper 
House representative of the various Provincial 
Legislatures and Governments There is no 


place for n Chamber of Princes or a hou«e 
of Represents lies of States subject*, but 
till India becomes a full fledged federation 
of United States of India, it is nece*ssry to 
have a seperatc House of Representative* 
of Indian States subjects to balance the Cham 
ber of Princes ihe functions of the 
suggested House which is proposed by the 
Deccan States subjects Conference should be 
that of the House of Commons for Indian 
States subjects wlulo the Chamber of Prmce3 
may remain ns the House of Lords with no 
greater Powers than that of a similar Body 
in England Where there nre qnestions of 
common concern to the whole of India theic 
may be joint sessions of the Legislative 
Assembly and the House of Representatives 
of Indian States subjects and there may be 
a similar joint sessions of the Council of 
States and Chamber of Princes The Royal 
Commission should be empowered to recom 
mend to the statutory commission of 1929 
what should be done for the representation 
of Indian States subjects m order to safeguard 
their interests and the redress of their 
grievances by the Central Government 

The problems of Indian States aDd the^r 
subjects are so many that it is not possible 
to do justice to them in a single article 
but I shall bo glad if my article stimulate 5 
interest in others and leads to a greater study 
of the Indian States problems in future by 
our leaders and politicians 


A QUARTER CENTURY OF PROGRESS IN MYSORE 


Bi B SOBRAHMANYAM 


(Ul-YSORE is the model natue state of 
ill India No British province is better 
managed or more prosperous and 
contented bo wrote Sir bidney Low Nay, 
he went further and stated that under the 
mvpirmg rule of the present Maharaja the 
state bad been making phenomenal progress 
bnch indeed have been tbo remit* of these 
twenty five years of administration of His 
Highnes* the Maharaja Sir Sri Krishna 
rajendra Uadiyar Bahadur GCSI GCB 
the Silver Jubilee of whose installation on 
the ancient Gadt of Mysore is being celebrat 


ed this month by Mysoreans all over the 
country The sponteneous feeling* of loyalty 
and affection that are being expressed 
everywhere on this occasion could well be 
considered the real index of the great 
popularity of this illustrious ruler among 
his people 

Sri Knshnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, when 
bu * * youth of 18 years was invested 
with the responsibilities of government on 
Bth August 1932 by the then Yiceroy a n “ 
Governor General of India Lord Curzon 
Even at this age the youug prince was 
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evincing great personal interest in the 
welfare of the people and in the problems 
connected with the administration. Lord 
Cnrzon who was present at the installation 
ceremony of the Maharaja rightly remarked 
“U'e have seen the natural trood sense of the 
Maharaja develop by steady degrees until we feel 
satislied of his capacitv to assume the full and 
final responsibility of the government of men. He 
has made frequent t-urs among his people. He 
has studied their wants and needs at firsthand. 
He has thereby acquired the knowledge which 
will enable him to understand the problems with 
which he wilt be confronted". 

The Viceroy hoped that “fortified bv this 
knowledge, his (the Maharaja’s) natural 
business- like habits and instinctive self- 
reliance should enable him to steer a straight 
course ” And the Viceroy's hopes have 
never been belied From the day he became 
the rnler. His Highness the Maharaja, assisted 
by a succession of brilliant dewans, has been 
taking Mysore right on the path of progress 
and today Mysore is acclaimed as the most 
well-governed and progressive Indian state. 

The Maharaja of Mysore has always been 
amidst his people working for and with them 
for the common good of all bat at the same 
time keeping in perfect touch with and same 
times being abreast of all curient movements 
and thought in the ontside world. This 
intelligent and sympathetic administration of 
the Maharaja has resulted in a general 
advance towards prosperity of both the people 
and the state- 

Since 1902, people are being gradually 
associated more and more with the admini- 
stration of the state The revenues of the 
state have practically doubled Numerous 
large industries have been either started or 
fostered by the government Thousands of 
acres of arable land have been bronght nnder 
cultivation and great agricultural facilities 
given to the peasants. Large irrigation works 
have been undertaken. New roads have been 
constructed and fresh railways laid 
Education is spread on a large scale. Public 
health and sanitation have very much 
improved. Great facilities for medical relief 
are allowed In fact, in every way Mysore 
has beeu well on the onward march of 
progress. 

All these improvements would not have 
been possible without' the aid of able 
assistance. And His Highness the Maharaja 
has been particularly happy in his choice of 
ministers and other principle officers of 
state. These ministers, well-known for their 


most unselfish devotion and genuine loyalty 
to the state and its ruler, have all been 
brilliant administrators who have in succession 
contributed considerably to the present 
progressive state of Mysore 
It was, however, an act of the highest politi- 
cal sagacity on the part of the Maharaja 
when he took courage with both his hands 
and appointed Sir 3L Visvesvaraya, an 
engineer all through his life, to the Dewaoship 
of Mysore in the teeth of strong opposition 
from all sides And today the people of 
Mysore are reaping the lasting benefits and 
advantages of what was at the time considered 
a rash and autocratic action of His Highness 
the Maharaja It was during Sir M. Visve- 
svaraya’s tenure of office that Mysore has 
made the greatest progress and the large 
schemes of reconstruction formulated by this 
groat patriot, statesman and administrator, are 
yet being carried into action by the succeeding 
Dewans 

It is easily conceded on all hands that in 
spite of short waves of communal and 
sectarian animosities that threatened for a 
time to unsettle the steady progress 
of the state, these twenty-five years of 
His Highness’s rule could well be the 
proadest period of administration for any 
prince in India, 

The present Dewan, Amin-ul-Molk Miraa 
Md Ismail, C I E, M B E, a Mysorean 
by birtb, is an “idealist to the core." 
At the very first public utterance after his 
taking charge of this high office he declared : 
“I regard the office of Dewan less as an 
appointment than as a great mission of 
patriotic service " He is ably assisted by 
the three members of tho Executive Council, 
Mr K. Chandy an experienced and well-tried 
civilian of the state, Dewan Bahadur 31. N. 
Krishnarao, who had not a little share in 
steering the state finances successfully through 
the Tecent crisis and Mr. C. S. Balasun datum 
Iyer, one of the most able and distinguished 
members of the Mysore Civil Service, whose 
ability was perceived and appreciated very 
early in his-career by the Darbar and by 
outsiders like Lord Kitchner. With such 
combination of brilliance and capacity to 
assist His Highness, it would be well within 
bounds of reason to expect that Mysore 
would continue to fill its proud place among 
the foremost progressive states. 

Mysore is one of the most picturesque 
beauty spots in Iudia. The long ranges of 
hills of the Western Ghats covered with 
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thicnly wooded forests the gardens and 
plantations the undulating stretches of park 
and o ( fertile fields of corn the absorbing 
1 moraraa of the country through which 
numerous rivers run their coarse enhanced 
nere and there by the awe inspiring and 
magnificent waterfalls and beautiful lakes 
the healthy hill stations and the marvellous 
1 ill forta scatteied all over the state the 
many relics ( f ancient architecture renowned 
for their e\ i i«itc beauty all these and 
others tl at nature and man have bestowed 
on tl is 1 ind make Mysore the veritable 
Eden of uth India 

Stretching from the eastern slopes of the 
V cstern l hats the state spreads, orer the 
I) ccm jlateau covering an area of 29 000 
quare miles and has a population of about 
l 0 lakhs There are more than 5V-* thousand 
mles of good roads and about i00 miles of 
railway connecting all important places in 
the state The state maintains travellers, 
bungalows in every district and taluk bead 
quarter and on some of the important hill 
stations for the benefit of travellers 

The revenues of the state have nearly 
doubled within these twonty hve years 
increasing from about 2 crores to 3‘h crores 
per year This result is not dne to mere 
fresh taxation in any form It is the effect 
of tho naturnl growth under the stimulus 
afforded by the opening out of tl e country 
through better means of communication 
by tho execution of important irrigation 
works of unsurpassed magnitude by tho 
general expansion of industries and commerce 
nnd m some measure by tho better adrnini 
stration of public funds 


Within th!'. period tho political institutions 
in tho state have undergone considerable 
changes, Tho Representative Assembly which 
was started by l) C wnn C Rangacharlu of 
revered memory m 1F81 and which was 
merely « ody of men brought together from 
nil over the stato on n very limited franchise 
(o make representations regarding local wants 
and grievances if any was tho only political 
institution at tie time tl o Maharaja ascended 
the throne 

On accession tie Maharaja expressed tl o 
hope tl nt it could i rovo a valuable adjunct 
to tl o administration and in conrso of time 
wjll take its | roper jlac© among the cl icf 
politi***! ins’itnti ns of the land remarkable 
tor it* sprit of independence and ,t> 

flrty \cd accordingly tl « Representative 


Assembly has since been growing both in 
prestige popularity and usefulness 

In 1908 another house of legislature 
smaller in size but with larger powers and 
fnnctions was created Both these institutions 
have now been thoroughly overhauled under 
the Reforms granted by His Highness the 
Maharaja in 1923 By this the Representative 
Assembly has been placed on a statutory 
basis and has been given a definite place in 
the constitution of the State The franchise 
has been very mnch extended Sex disquah 
fication has been removed The privilege of 
moving resolutions on the general principle 
and policies underlying the budget has been 
granted Resolutions can be moved on 
matters of public administration repre en 
tations about public wants and grievances 
can be made nnd interpellations put The 
Assembly is also consulted before tl e levy 
of any new taxes and on the general principles 
of any measure of legislation b°fore the 
same is introduced in tho Legislative Council* 
The Assembly has of course an overwhelm 
ing non official majority 

Tho Legislative Council aI»o consists of 
a dear non official majority having twenty 
official nnd 30 non official members It used 
to exercise the privilege of interpellation 
the discussion of the budget and of moving 
resolutions on all matters of public admtm 
stration \ow it has been granted the powev 
of voting on the demands for grants and oj 
introducing private bills Tho Council 
elects a Public Accounts Committee which 
examines all audit and appropriation repov^j 
and brings to tho notice of tho Council all 
deviations from tho wishes of the Council 
as expressed in its budget grant 

They have also got threo standing 
committees composed of members of both 
the Houses— the Rej resentativo As erobly 
and the Legislative CoulciI— to allow greater 
opportunities to the non official rei reseata 
tires of the people to influence the everyday 
administration of tho State One of these 
committees deals with matters connected 
with the railways the electrical and jnbhc 
works departments, the other with the I oci ] 
^elf government Medical Sanitary 
l nblic Health departments , and the third 
committee concerns itself with hnance » nd 
taxation 


• . , — • insuiuiiuo-* 

also made a go d headway Here at. 
jl .’.r. .''■“’•'‘’•j tlo Lint board" 
district b ard* II o Lnrons and lit m 
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palities. The powers and functions of these 
institutions have been considerably enhanced. 
Many of these bodies are presided over by 
non-official presidents. 

The Village Panchyat Act recently passed 
by the Mysore Legislative Council has made 
the villages the real basic units of Self- 
government in which the villages enjoy a 
large measure of freedom in the civil , 
criminal and civic administration of their 
own Village, 

Apart from these, there is the Economic 
Conference with its committees to look to 
the economic interests and development of 
the country. 

It might be mentioned here that while 
some of the other Indian States are making 
frantic efforts to cover their sins of 
ommission and commission, of autocracy 
and mal-administration by passing stringent 
laws against the Press and thus gag and 
stifle all healthy growth of public opinion, 
the Mysore State has recently made substan- 
tial modifications in the existing Press 
Act 

Edncation, as everything else, has made 
rapid strides in the state daring this quarter 
of a century. Free and compulsory primary 
edncation has been enforced m all, the 
cities and towns and is now spreading to 
the villages. Lower secondary education 
has been made free. Large numbers of 
scholarships and freestudentships have been 
instituted in the high schools and colteges 
A net work of schools is spread all over the 
country, giving a school for every 3>/2 sq. 
miles and for 726 persons of the total 
population. 

While in 1002 they had about 2232 
schools Jot the whole state and were spend- 
ing about 12 laths of rupees on edncation, 
today the Mysore government have established 
over 8000 educational institutions and spend 
on them more than 60 lakhs of rupees per 
year. The percentage of the expenditure on 
education to the total revenue ol the state 
works npto about 15. How favourably this 
compared with the figures for the neighbour- 
ing provinces administered by the benign 
British bureaucracy could be seen from the 
following: The percentage of expenditure 
on edncation to the total revenue in Bihar 
and Orissa is 14, in the United Provinces it 
is 13*3, in Bombay and the Pnnj'ab 13, in 
Bengal it is a little over 12, in Assam it is 
10, ln Central Provinces 9 5, and Burma 9, 
Neatly 36 per cent of boys and girls of 


2S3 

school-going age in the State are receiving 
instruction. 

The education of girls has also made good 
progress. There are m the state about 7SS 
girls schools of all kinds and grades in which 
about 39,000 girls are reading 

Increased facilities are being afforded 
for the edncation of the children of the 
depressed classes, known in Mysore as Adi- 
karnataks About 10,000 of these children 
are reading in the 605 schools that are 
specially maintained by the state for them 
Of these about 2,500 are girls The children 
of this community are also allowed entrance 
into all other state maintained general ednca- 
tional institutions without any social barrier. 
The Government maintains four free board- 
ing homes with tutorial classes attached to 
them, for the depressed class children at 
Mysore, Bangalore, Tumkur and Chickama- 
galur Besides general education, these boys 
are also trained in certain handicrafts, such 
as weaving, carpentry, mat-making, shoe- 
making, smithy, etc 

Mahometan education is also receiving 
it3 dne share of recognition and encourage- 
ment There are all over the State a 
number of Anglo-Hindustam schools maintain- 
ed for the benefit of the children of the 
Moslem subjects of His Highness the Maharaja 
Special pardah schools are provided for the 
education of Moslem girls. Moslem students 
are given half-free studentships in all the 
general government schools and colleges as 
a sort of encouragement for their prosecuting 
higher studies In fact, owing to the various 
facilities created for the edacation of this 
community, the percentage of literacy among 
the Moslems in Mysore has been gradually 
on the increase. 

On this broad-based and firm foundation 
of primary and secondary education, has 
been built the edifice of the seat of culture. 
The Mysore University, which was started 
in 1916. really symbolizes the culmination of 
a liberal and progressive educational policy 
that the Mysore Darbar has been consistently 
following The University has Arts, Science, 
Engineering including civil, mechanical and 
electrical — Medical and Teaching Faculties. The 
Arts and Teaching colleges together with a 
ladies college nre situated in Mysore, while the 
science, engineering and medical colleges 
are in Bangalore. The University was 
modelled after the Australian universities, 
bat recently it is being remodelled in the 
light of the recommendations of the Sadler 
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Commission At present there are post 
graduate courses in Arts History and 
matt ematics and the starting of post graduate 
courses in Science is in contemplation 

The progress of agriculture in the State 
has been greatly accelerated by the establish 
raent of a separate department The Mysore 
Agriculture Department is perhaps one of 
the most well equ pped and efficiently 
managed of it kind in India. It has a big 
nF 1C jlt ara l laboratOT y at Bangaloie under 
the direct supervision of a distinguished 
agricultural chemist It has established 
experimental farms at five different places 
10 j 6 ?* a * e a * which experiments are 
conducted in regard to the unit production 
ot paddy ragi potatoes areca nuts sugar 
cane and other produce and the combating 
of certain insect pests that infest the crops 
and ruin them A Coffee Experimental 
harm has been lecently started at Balehonnur 
in the midst of coffee growing area to conduct 
e »l P . er, u entS , , in re S ard to coffee pests 
i » ra ed ? cat . 10n >s being imparted by the 
nw»r? l ii A * Bn fi? lt nraI School wnere deploraas are 
awarded to tho students after finishing three 
Iw* pract,cal and theontical instruction 
, co f ursp8 °[ instruction have also been 
nt^tw f ° r .u the bcnefit of tho agriculturists 
1 V * 0t , her experimental farms The 
department also roamtams Live Stock Civil 
, ®r r J Dary nDd Sericultnro sections, each 

K « te ? xpert ’ wh0 18 alst> the 

Ktafr th department and with a large 

State 1 a,SwtanU scattcrcd all over the 

.JJ"' B , Dd , otbp r facilities afforded by the 
? i nl / cp, 1 nicnt for the mtrodnction 
Cd , 8 ° d 80 pn,lfic metl ods of 

m,™?;!, “U d farm,n £ coupled with tho 
Xh *, cbemcs of '"'Ration sorno of 

o t r; except,0 " al magnitude earned 
o P " ,0d nnd ,he Wo sums 

«! .!"♦ 7 5 ppn , t cvpry year in giving liberal 

agricultural 0 l PCa ' ant cIa<;sc8 b y issuing 
agricultural I ans on easy terms to th*m 

&dm Cl, all °h thp,r b T K , Ern ' 11 or largo 
|„i„" l*' 1 . , h ”» contributed to a E eucrat 

U( nr J?nlLt f" 0nd " cuU "* l ">» «od 
tie inc " a<:e ln *ho prosperity of 

u? ,i " npu l 1 ur ?\ c,a ics in the State 
aen! o ? V t,pre r - lakhs of 

thm an ,W vv ndtr . cnUlT * tl0n today 

° 0ff ££ T ££ 

bruortt urdrr cuHirJtiou during 1 Ihll'period* 


Of the irrigation works undertaken in 
recent years two are worthy of mention The 
Krishnarnja Sagara near Mysore is a re 
servoir created by the construction of a high 
dam 130 feet hi^h across the Cauver river 
and is the biggest of its kind as yet constructed 
in India It is considered to be second in 
size only to the famous Assuan Dam in 
Egypt. When completed it is estmated to 
supply sufficient water to irrigate 1,20 000 
acres of land Apart from the benefits it is 
able to confer on agriculture it has contributed 
to a tremendous increase in the output of 
electricity both at Sivasamudrum and at the 
Dam itself The work is nearing completion 
aDd already 20 000 acres of land are being 
irrigated by its canals The Rnshnaraja 
Sagara is estimated to uist over 4 crores of 
rupees to the Dai bar 

The other the am Vilas Sagara is also 
a similar dam constructed across a river in 
Chiraldrug district, which was completed 
moro than a decade and a half ago It is a 
beautiful lake extending over an area of 
about 40 square miles and has been constructed 
at an enormous cost It has at once facilitated 
the bringing under cultivation of tens of 
thousands of acres of arable land 

Besides these there are numerous other 
minor irrigation works that have been under 
taken during this period and which have all 
added substantially to the solution of the 
problem of water supply for agricultural 
purposes * 

With th° increase of the general prosperity 
oi the people through agriculture industries 
and commerce in the fetate have also made 
much progress The Industries and Commerce 
department have not been sparing in their 
efforts to stimulate fresh trade and industry 
A large number of industries had been either 
?™. or a,ded b y the Government during 
l r €Dty fire y cars - Tho general policy 
?* i r w meDt ,n th,s aspect las been 
to atlon! facihties to people who have reason 
?nrfnS emC U 0r the sfartln R of any, articular 

J Thcr MUM pro then, loans for 
the purchase of machinery and otl er requisites 
crmi They would give them 
**»'.?* cxpert * d "se when possible 

Kfn th« .”J tb J a * *£ at the r poss.blr could to 
*“ d ? ,tr * Th,s h «« resulted in the 
?/ “ DHmber of wearing 
V 1 5 r,co milIs th ® manufactur 
Z JL ch /r c ?\ Varn,,hes a " d paints slate 
KSnrfL Vi® ,tcton ” saw mill ginning 

lactones, tJ 0 mining of manganese ami other 
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minerals and various other industries, too 
numerous to mention. 

In cases, however, whero the public aro 
shy or hive not the necessary facility by- 
way of expert knowledge or otherwise to 
take the initiative, the Government have 
cndertiken to start such indostnesthemselves 
to demonstrate to the people the value of the 
industry and to create the necessary confidence 
in them With this object in view, the State 
started ft tew industries the chief among 
which are : n metal factory, a button factory 
a soap factory, a weaving factory, the 
Industrial and arts and crafts workshop Of 
these the first two havo atready gone into the 
hands of privato companies and are working 
very satisfactorily. The Mysore Soap Factory 
produces the best soap available in India and 
is working well. Tne government is anxious 
to hand it over to a private body, provided 
a suitable company with sufficient resources 
is coining forward Tho others are maintained 
for purposes of demonstration and have been 
doing beautifully well in this direction. 

.hor has OoTcrnmeut neglected cottage 
industries. SericnUure. hand-spinning and 
weaving, rattan work (cane work), toy making 
lacqner work, knitting,' tailoring, smdilwood 
carving and sneh others are very ranch en- 
couraged. Industrial schools aro started at 
various centres in tho State for the teaching of 
these crafts and facilities arc created for taking 
to any one of them either as rart time work or 
rs a profession. Special conveniences are 
affirded for ladies to learn these crafts and 
where necessary to earn an independent and 
rcspoctable living by snch work 

Oi coarse, the introduction of hand 
spinning as a cottage industry is of rec*»nt 
origin, but yet the state has been making 
very sincere afforts to make it popatir 
among the masses and particularly among 
tho agriculturists. Tho Mysore Adroinirira- 
Uftu tt/yjAXt VAtev. \ 

"The department { of Industrie and Commerce) 
has taken steps _ to organise haml-spmmnc as a 
subsidiary oceup itiosr on & larg> scale. A smtab.e 
improved type of Chirka was desisrod and arranye- 
meDts made to tuvnufi'tuw these Churka? in the 
Att " orkshep and industrial schools in the State 
J-’vcr three fctm trod charkss are now in um and 
meats tor aa equal number hive been obtained, 
t rival ' wi-erpme h« also iatcres f ed itself ia its 
reauu.iOvare. _.Qa-ni-»rat le enthu>ia>nwa3 evoked 
in tun it spioamg aa l a spinners’ A -soot i'ion was 
tormed acu spiamag demoni'.rauons sad wapett- 
ttoaa With suitable pmos vcv orsanlsed. All 
*j“ e population took -interest tn tt-e 
nersors. rations and two big spianins competitions 
new in the cities of Bangalore and Mysore attract- 

S6»/t— 5 


el meat public attention. Two ’centres, viz. one 
at Mysore and the oth 3 rat Bangalore, were consti- 
tuted for the supply of carded cotton. Experiments 
ia tho utilisation of hand-spun yarn were under- 
taken ra the Government Weaving Factory and 
printed fabrics, which hive a large demand, have 
also been made out of these cloths.’ 

It is now to be hoped that, especially 
after the stimuln? given to it by tho presence 
of Mahatma Gan din in the State, hand-spin- 
ning would become moro and more popular 
until it becomes a part and parcel of tho 
economy of village life ia Mysore. The 
mituitive taken by the Stato in this matter 
should also serve as an object lesson to the 
British Indian administrators and to tho many 
Indian princes who have not yet bestowed a 
moment’s thought to hand-spinning as a useful 
part time occupation for tho peasants and 
farmers among their subjects. 

Chief among tho industrial enterprises 
undertaken by tho Government aro tho 
Hydro-Electric works at Sivasamndrnm and 
at Enshanaraja Sagara Dam, tho Sandalwood 
Oil Factory at Bangalore aod the working of 
the Iron Mine3 at Bhadravati. 

The Hydro-electric works at Sivasainud- 
rum were started in the nineties of the last 
century by tho late Sir K Seshadn lyer r the 
then Dewan and has since been gradually 
developed It has been supplying current 
for lighting the cities of Bangalore and 
Mysore and lor the working of Gold Mines 
near Kolsr ; bnt is not in a position to sup- 
ply electric current to other indastrial 
enterprises. The construction of Krishnaraja 
Sigara Dan across the Canvery has ensured 
a steady flow of water down the Siva«imudra 
falls and has thus facilitated tho prodachon 
of a greater quantity of power at the place. 
At the same time current is also being 
generated at the Knshnxraja Sagara where 
water is made to fall through a height of 
vivuit. (Ill fctt*. fox tfcj* yKywfi*. Vra-va 

have contributed to a large increase ia tbo 
production of power with the result tint 
all the industrial concerns, big and small, 
in Bangalore and Mysore or in their vicinity 
are supplied with electric power at cheap 
rate-* Arrangements are being made for tbo 
snpply of power for lighting the towns which 
lie along the mala transmission system. The 
question of making electric power available 
at cheap rates to xaiyats willing to insist 
pumping plant on the banks of the Arkavatf 
for irrigation purposes” is receiving the » 
attention of the Government. There is a 
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identical in an Indian state. And -with 
a ruler like the present Maharaja and a 
sympathetic administration, Mysore has 
made great progress daring these twenty-five 
years. The community of interests that 
exists between the authorities and the 
people is a very hopeful sign for the future 
of Mysore. And there canid be no doubt 
whatever that it would lead to a general 
prosperity of the people and to a healthy 
growth of national life among them In this 
connection one cannot do better than 
endorse the statement made by the present 


Dew, in before the Representative Assem- 

bly : 

“Let U3 by mutual friendliness and good under- 
standing see that the ancient vision of a united natio- 
nal life is restored in its fulness. I feel that any one 
amongst us including myself, who sought to use 
this A e sembly for purposes narrower than the 
universal service of the state would thus dishonour 
his office. If we as a state are to achieve real 
progress and to wm the regard and -approbation 
o! the outside world, it is necessary that we 
should always look at things from a national stand- 
point and deal with the problems that face U3, 
and some that distress u3 today, on lines of 
Co-operation, Co-partnership, aud mutual goodwill 
(italics ours) 


LUCIFER'S LAMENT 

By NAGENDRANAUI GUPTA 

Ah ! the harts and aches of Creation, the wail without surcease ; 

The Wind ever sighs or shrieks in agony as a wandering, lost soul ; 

The Stars tremble in eternal terror of impending doom, 

Or, in n freDzy of fear, leap headlong into sudden death 1 
Red with wroth burns the fierce, driven Son, 

Pale and wan and lustreless waves and wanes the Moon ; 

And vast Space mourns, silent, the darkness of her hair shrouding her face ’ 

The Sea is salt with the tears of the Universe, 

And the foaming waves beat a refrain of woe on the shore , 

The bowels of the Mountains groan with the cries of chained Titans, 

The Eaith quakes and is rent with pain, and her white blood gushes forth ! 
And the trees sway disconsolate, rocking with their grief ; 

Open are the wounded hearts of flowers— blood-red and pallid whito, 

And the mantle of the Dawn is wet with the tears shed by Night, 

And shades of sadness mingle with the gloaming of Twilight 1 


The fret and fever of Life, the travail of Birth and the fearsomeness of Death, 
The mystery and menace of the Unknown, the brooding of the Spirit ; 

The blinded Thoughts that come and go and never find a way. 

The Hopes that are born to be blasted, the Fears that are born to bide ; 

The questionings that arc never answered, the Quest that never finds ; 

The Door that is never opened, the Call that is never heard, — 

Ah me ! all this is a weariness without end, 

And my anguished soul yearns for the peace that is not 
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By H SINHA, m sc, ru d, Cert a i b (LONDON) 


Part I 


Central Banking 

The question of a central bank for India has 
been engaging public attention for nearlv a 
hundred years As is ■well known the proposal for 
a great Banking Establishment for British India 
was mooted by a large body of merchants mteres 
ted in the East Indies ’ as. early as 1836 The 
principle aim was to facilitate the employment of 
lirinsn capital in tins country another object bpimr 
to give stability to the monetary Bvstein of India 
curiously enough this latter oiject which now 
provides the raison det-e of central banking in all 
tliG principal countries of the woild was dimly 
peraived by the early empirebuildere For 
example Warren Hastings instituted a bank on 
!S d H nons h . nes ? 3 earl V as 1773 with a branch 
lAr^ron^t ® of ussil town of importance, primarily 
tbe P«It!?“ ce8 “ nd i rorn the different parts of 
VionV ^ residency but in effect to substitute a stable 
= °% re \ cy f s ° mewh at in the manner of the 
k Amsterdam which also sought to 
!?^!'; e v or d. er out of the monetary chaos brought 
various / le °* 001118 flom many ,and9 ,n 


imijon oi coins 
various stages of debasement 


Central Banking in Other Countries 


Scope and Methods 


assume that the price structure is directly depen 
dent upon the volume of bank loans ana is it so 
clear as the«e same people imagine that the volume 
of bank loans is capable of direct control by 
manipulation of the rate of interest ? ThH question 
was put by Dr Grpgory in his address before 
the 37 1 h annual meeting of the American Economic 
Association held in Chicago on December 36 19” 
tut has not been satisfactorily answered even now 
I do not want to damp the ardour of the central 
bank enthusiasts m any way but I certainly 
plead with them to have greater cauhon to 
bear in mind the necessary limitations of a 
central bank and not to hope for the impossible 
For m a recent book on Indian banking 1h® 
central bank is proposed to be vested with 
heavy responsibilities e. g assisting industrial 
banks land mortgage banks etc. which are 
clearly beyond the scope of central banking 


Necessary Limitations 


vJL n «"»*!»• °°lside India central banking has 
teen csnipd on from very early times some by 
SE™*?* others by design The Old Ladv of 
lhrcndneedle Street furnishes a good example of 
u e tormer Born in stress with tho avowed object 
of financing the wars of William III she has 
STwi y oome to wield a power and an influence 
which are the despair of most of the central banks 
wi par , ts of , the * or , ld even tho'e which 
n f° 1 ’, med with the clear intention of 
credit and currency and vested with 
_« |£,??J V |, r8 fo l U ,8 v furpo^e A pathetic instance 
Rinl 1 -hL S' ( 8h V 7 ‘he South African Reserve 
"““h- ’he Standard Bink ti eating it with ill 

smt,<araAr--- - at, "" d,s 


Even if one concedes that the control of 
currency and credit ty central banks can secure 
stability of prices one lias still to determine 
now it is to be realised m actual practice 
control of curreny presupposes currency which 
is capable of control Theoreticallj , the ideal 
currency for the purpose is inconvertible paper 
currency to bo issued only by the central 
bank and which alone will be legal tender 
If notes are convertible into gold as they must 
be in practice complication will arise 


Different Forms of Central Banks 


Similarly tho control of credit opens up a 
numter of pertinent issues Obviously, the 
working of a central bank operating among 
isolated units as in America that operating 
iiirongii its numerous branches as in Germany 
or in t ranee and lastly, that operating within 
?J Bm i prcmp Sf big, banks 1 avmg their own 
Eg*? ^in England -the working of these 


proMcm ©I central banking we 
ex . amine 1,3 SLOpp n bd also the 
~, av ? leen ^ rpl| ed in difTerent ways 
1 count ‘ ,es l1n( ?e r different social and 
circumstances it ,, gererally a- reed 
that tho aim of t entral banking is stability m 
finance by al«orbing shocks to the virions 
economic structures m the countn one of the 
KKfV™ 1 “Dects beirg slat il ty in rnc£ Doubts 
ha%o however been expressed whether a central 
bank is competent to effect this irad wLthTlt « 

\ '; ,h “® r ™* r™n» lor “hS Ssd ‘ g 

it Quito «o ceium as some people cSfldeut,” 


JP ay h»ye (a) pure central banking, 
central ^ LJv® Re * erT » System (b) mixed 

hanl, « ^ aD ' iln " that is central cum commercial 

SS 0 ?» ta 


Question of Profits 


„ generally agreed that stability m 
central 07 CrC JK U ij ar b e ? d lu lt3clf Mid 1 
S i 8ho i ,ld not he charged with 

maKiug profits ror instancy in a recent 
rerna rked° aa Th« C ? In , rmt ' ee „ Governor Strong 
™ Reserve system is not 

run to-day with a view to earning money 
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Tint notion has entirely disappeared. ' But tho 
nutter is not so simple in actuil practice. 
The sharcho'deTS expect a certain return cn 
their investment however small it might to. 
It w for this reason- that specific additions 
to the 'fuoct'ona of the South African R-serve 
Rank had to l>o recommended in the Kemmerer- 
Vi-sennff report. The recent B inking Commission 
in Ireland rejected the proposal for a seperate 
central hank for the same reason. There arc 
three wavs for solving this difficulty, by limiting 
the rale of dividend, by making the Skate the sole 
proprietor, or bv making tho State a put 
proprietor. The first method has been followed 
in most of the central tanks The mo>t prominent 
example of the second is the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia, which has figured so much m recent 
discu c 'ions. An example of the third is offered 
by the central tank of Switzerland 2<">tbs of the 
capiial being contributed by the Cantons, 2'oths 
by tho public and the remaining 1(5 by the old 
hanks of issue. 

• Srvre Owvmsntr 

State proprietorship, in part or in whole, raises 
fresh difficulties. It will be conceded even by the 
mc*t ardcn f Socialist that politics should have 
nothing to do with finance and State ownership 
h an evil which should be avoided Arguments 
in favour of this view may he readilv obtained 
from the proceedings of the Oenoi Conference, 
the Keramerer-Vis^encg report and the address 
recently delivered before tho Economic society in 
Mdbmm" by Sir Ernest Harvey, Comptroller of 
the RviV ol England, who was on a visit to 
Australia at the invilatton of the Commonwealth. 
Bink to give his views on central banking Put 
briefly, tho mam argument against the establish- 
ment of a Statebank. whether central or commer- 
cal, is that it is called upon to a grant fvilities 
for political reasons, in cases which would not 
corotaend themselves to ordinary banks as 
remunerative propositions But the whole aspect 
of the thing 13 changed, it it is conceded that, in 
•hi care of some countries at least it is m the 
national interest to impose such liabilities on the 
Slate- The reason for .su"k differentiation is 
obvious- \Vhat is true m the case of creditor and 
economically advanced countries, which are politi- 
cally free to lay down their own nations! economic 
policies, may not be necessarily true in til® caso of 
debtor and less advanced countries, on which arc 
frequently forced measures, ostensibly in their own 
interests but really m the . interests of their 
• financial cieditors and political masters. It must 
not be forgotten that the League ot Nations and its 
yanons Committees arc dominated by people living 
in circumstances wholly different from those 
cbtaming w comparatively nn-developed countries, 
and in the caso of tho latter. State ow nership may 
be a necessary evil. 

Pr.0pRrrr0n.5inp sy JIeuufu B liras 
It was stated above that in the Swiss National 
B»nk a part of. the caoitJl was contributed by tho 
old banks of Lsno. This feature ts present also 
in the South African Reserve Bmk and many 
other recent centr-il tanks. For ins*ancc, in the 
Rmca Ceiilral del Ecuador recently proposed by 
tho kem merer Commission, the authorised capital 


of 10 million sucres (5 sucres being ennivaSentto 
one U. S. dollar) i3 to be divided into A ana ti 
shares, of 10 sucres each . the former to be nm 
by the banks operating within the country *od me 
latter by the public. There is an obvious aa van- 
tage in allowing the com nen-ial banks tn uio 
country to participate in the profits in this way, 
for the central bank tan then count on their good- 
will and co operation It u all the more necessary, 
for a central bank has frequently to carry on 
commercial banking for a proper di3chargo or its 
duties and m3y thus antagonize the member lianas, 
in tho absence of proper safeguards, 

Resfrves 

The percentage of reserves to note issues, and 
tho composition of reserved show great diversities. 
It is not true as S'ated in a recent book oil Indian 
banking thu 'all the banks of issue excepting tho 
Bank of Eocland accept foreign bills Hi their 
portfolios and reckon them in their note reserves. 
In Norn ay, for instance, all issues above the fixed 
fiduciary issue of 25') million kroner must bo 
backed by gold alone Not only are gold equi- 
valents permitted in certain central Banks, tho 
percentages aUo van —from 25 per cent, in tho 
caso of Russia to CO per cent m the case of 
.Spam, for all issues above 4 billion pesetas, 
issues below 4 billion pesetas bemg covered to 
the extent of 45 per cent In most cases again, 
reserves have not cDly to be kept for notes but 
also for demand deposits, tho percentages varjing 
from 21 per cent, in the case of Austria and 
weclio- Slovakia to 50 per cent in tho caso of 
Chile, Ecuador and I’eru The former ratio is how- 
ever regarded as too low It ig provided by 
6atute that the p°rccn(age will have to be gradually 
increased to 3.i'/j per cent in tho case of Austria 
and 35 per cent m the ca«e of Czechoslovakia, 
tor .certain issues again, beyond prescribing a 
certain maximum limit.no other restrictions are 
imposed, e. g, for curiency notes in England and 
for notes issued by the Bank of France. 

PnoPor.TioxAL Revet.ve 
Fixed Frorcmir REsrnvE 

What are tho reasons far this almost endless 
diversity ? In a. country which is predominantly 
agricultural, the is«ue of notes must bo necessarily 
elastic, temporarily expanding during busy seasons 
to finance the exports. We can, therefore, lay down 
the general proposition that the proportional reserve 
system imparting as it docs the necessary elasticity 
to currency will be suitable for agricultural coun- 
tries ror a proper working of this system how- 
ever. there must be a largo supply 0 f eligible 
commercial bills, a feature which is frequently 
absent in many agricultural countries. Not only 
this, there are other reasons for discarding the 
proportional, reserve system and adopting the 
fixed fiduciary system . A free market for gold 
l *ke London must ha subject to large withdrawals 
of go,d. which will result m contraction of credit 
by three times the amount, if a 3J'/» per cent, 
reserve, is mam timed and this must hamper the 
cconomieactivjtresof the country. As a set off airaint 
! hH 1 . ‘L “ B ? t t 1 " 5 remembered tint the fiduciary 
limit cannot be estima*ed ollband but only as a 
resalt of experiments extending over a tong period 
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As a matter of fact, this system 13 in vogue in onlv 
one country of importance viz , Norwav England, 
haying currency notes in circulation side by side 
with the Bank of England notes Moreover, the 
system was adopted in England when deposit 
ban king was in its infaocv The recent tendency 
is to maintain reserves not only against note 3 but 
also against demand deposits and clearly the system 
ot llouciarv reserve is not suitable m such case3 
i' ven in England eminent bankers like the late 
Dr \\ alter Ijcaf and Mr Reginald McKenna have 
suggested the proportional reserve system when 
currency notes will be taken over by the Bank of 


Rflatiov with Member Banks 

The relation of the central bank with the 
commercial banks in the country also raises 
,S! ? ,C3 . I . U i 1S generally agreed that the 
w 0 „ the are q Qlt ® distinct As 
k V e]1 P? 1 by a recent writer ‘the 
13 1 l e B P”U!i from which the 
°* bfe wells up the commercial banks 
2? P'P®? “ud channels by which it is conduct- 

,0 , a , thirsty economic sy st£m ” In theory 

fimch tr bnt b ?„ nk I" ay r° a mrR Dal ,ender o f 
iVPr 3 '? i* . realised in actual practice ’ 

not , had instances of central banks 
with . member banks on grossly 
unfair terms utilising as thev do the lnferost- 
of C0 FnffSn? l° f the member biu^ ’ The Bank 
(he hrnh fra^?mn n r f ecent i eare tned , ,0 maintain 
and not aq » of work, "« ln Public interest 

H is -1 1 money maklD K concern But it 

tho1Mr^i7„L° common knowledge that during 
it oKi 7 pencd when pted,t " ent a begging ' 
Rtool nou ‘* .competition to Fngh-h mint- 
. 1 specially in its branches Should 
onh n n then r 0 P errait, cd to have not 

nbn a ™ ™ m ,i’ G rrofits M s,ateI above, but 
t ank 9™Th= the miuiceraent of the central 
” n ? Question that the wealth of 
of i 1 rrv ; t,pal Junkers will bo of the 
W ,e valnp ' But u ,s ftlso true that 
Stand m the f w?v n f any coram ercial bank must 
nib red lJ ,1 ?5 j pI a P rc Per senitmy of bills 
M* y j‘ ft d “ ? ho fact should not 

Fifem inU . 1 r n Jl sonco °f adequate 
them n .J rCq,len,ly ,rv ,0 finance 

SSrt °'havo C ^contro? 

fr c ;r c co of ,he '*&>**" ^ 

he iank *0 have an insight into 

itWraVle hH cPmpefdors which » cicely 


Co\crr*tQY 

_ J b?7p P, ovr come to the end of the find part 0 
“ <*»•"> l «nkipc SiS 
AimJ ; , n 9 means an exhaustive sunev in 
l T n 331 ,0 establish that it & im 
coeilVn ItiVn.i 0 * 11 H OC,rmre pncnplcs holdiot 

ernmmoJlipiJ ,p ?» ,n hU countries under all pos«ibh 
Km ~ mn ' 1 V ot fon -ct that even a 

t r *i«rSn!l 0 Tu fberaies only purnttian e eeonrraii 
* r lv ' t,n5 werkirc Icing depeoden 


Part II 

The Rfserye Bam. Question 

This essentially practical nature of the problem 
has subjected the Reserve Bank Bill to a good deal 
of criticism, even the name not being immune 
It has been suggested, not by an ardent nationalist 
but by a sedate banker that the name savours of 
Americanism and should be changed into Bank ol 
Hindusthan’' I must confess I am unable to agree 
with him— specially when I remember the tragic 
fate of the fi-st institution of that name, started 
about 1770 bv the great Agency House of Alesau 
der and Co Be that as it may, there is no gainsay 
mg the fact that this measure has elicited criticism 
in diverse quarters It is also true that this Bill b 
the first important piece of legislation which has 
been referred to a Joint Select Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly and the Conncil of State. 


PllEUMLNARY CoNelTERATIOnS 

Not being tied like the Joint Committee to the 
draft Bill published in the Gazette of India’ D 
traordinary on January 17 1027, let us go into t:e 
prehminay considerations The mam point is that 
India is a country of cash transactions. The conM 
of credit here must be subordinate to the control 0 ] 
currency unlike countries with highly developed 
credit Bystems like England or U 8 A In fact the 
conditions here to-day referable the conditions s 3’ 
in England about a hundred years ago when 
deposit banking was in its infancy It ** 
tnerelore be necessary to give greater attention 
to currency than to credit in India Besides, « 
the absence of a regular bill market, the povtt 
ot the central bank to control credit cannot w 
paramount and will frequently amount to moral 
suasion only in addition to control of currency 

The Currency Question 

«« To i tal ‘ e n r. tbc currency question first we have 
seen how the abstract theory in favour 0 ] 
mcon\ crtitite paper currency lias to bo decanted 
as impracticable. Similarly alt tho learned dis 
q* 1 ’ s ‘ f ' 0 “? ot tho Hilton Toung Commission about 
the clTcctiyo linking of notes to gold under whit 
it chose to call the gold Inllron standard can 
oonamce only the official apologists The obvious 

m lnymg a wide margin between the 
buying and selling rates is neatly exposed bv * 
F mc . r , in ‘be following words — One LB 
this gold bullion standard may l» called 
.KTL at 3 "hen go!d will admittedly vary 
P? r value by as much ns 2 1 p-r rent 
yard , 8tlck l<i sometimes equal to Tk> 2 ln"be; 
ana sometimes to Tbit inches no scientist would 
standard of meaSirement’ It » » 
slwt COD ? ratu,a, 'on that tho Jog* 

*Siml 9° mral ’ ,ee has been able to reduce 'K 
SniSSS 0 # for ^ ld m the tooth of deterrniued 
. ,r ? m . Oov ornment to R? 21 J 10 I s ? 

anfl Interest charges lyt 
“S ia3t( ” ld of the double trws»£ 

charges as recommended by ‘b« 
Uornmi=sion and proposed in the Bill Tk« 
"'OuIh? . rl* tll X I ? ,n . imarn saleatlo quantity P 
•jO tolas instead of the impossible 10o5 tolas r> 
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also a step m the rieht direction. It 13 aa open 
secret that Sir Basil Ulvfcett and tho Government 
of India are resist me the demand for the minting 
of mohurs not of their own free will but at the 
dictation of Whitehall. They too are convinced of 
the necessity of finding “some farther and more 
direct and visible means for bringing it homo to 
tho masses that gold is the standard ot value." 

State Owserskip 

Confidence in currency which is the “sine qna 
non” of success of the proposed issue can be 
secured only by associating it with Government 
in the existing circumstances in India This wa3 
tacitly admitted by the Commission when it 
recommended that tho Reserve Bank notes should 
bo guaranteed by Government. I confess I am 
Unable to appreciate how the payment of a note 
which 13 to b« legal tender cau bo guaranteed 
for, obviously, to guarantee the payment of such 
notes means a guarantee to pay ono typo 
totes by another. If it is interpreted as a 
guarantee to convert it into gold at the stipulated 
rate, tho Reserve Bank must l* said to have the 
doui tful distinction of being tho only central bank 
which provides such a guarantee. The truth of 
tho matter is that the Commission proposed to Jo 
the impossible by recommending a central bank 
for India independent of government It ts to be 
hoped that in a lit of petulan re Sir Basil Market 
anil not resurrect the shareholders’ bank to which 
the Joint Committee has given tho quietus at 
Bombay. Thcro arc m»ny practical coosid<*ra- 
• ons which ttnv be adduced in support. For 
id-twe, it it is a State institution, no share 
capital need be issued. Thu will prevent, on the 
one land, tho present unseemly wrangle among 
Imperial Exchange, and Joint-Stock Banks for 
participating in the share capital, and on the 
other, any poasihle loss in the initial stages m 
tho absence of a well-developed bill market 
If necessary, debentures may be issued later, 
which w ill in any ca*0 bo a cheaper method of 
raising money.. The only objection to this 
measure 19 th »t it is merely a case of a gorern- 
ment Lick taking the place ot a unvernmontdepart- 
yient charged 'ith the control of currency. 
In other w orals, it h a case of King Stork being 
s'lemnly instilled in the place of King Log. 

Covsnimov 

Thu lring3 ns at cnce to the question of 
control of tho central bank, for that is the real 
crux of the problem. It has been publicly 
Stated, that, »ha unhrtniVmc attitnib* of. Sm tJxsiJ, 
IWkett towards the exclusion of the legis’ative 
bed e-. from the bout w duo to definite 
matron tious remiod from the Secretory of S*ate 
an the matter, thus furnishing another ins tan re. 
if any were needed, of the much-nan ted 
fn'incui autonomy of Indio. It should be remem- 
bered. however, that th". disqualification cf 
m.ewbero cl i<-gxstiv.ve bodies Irom bivirx a 
a 'at on tl>e directorate has been removed in 
sede of the streaaoca orioinoa offered by 
Government members . of the Jo-nt Select 
( ceamittes\“-ao opposition which is qui'e ta 
keeping wnh the usual practice 'of d-^eafranchaing 
iiHP» bodies 0! people by set bag up communal 
as ttsoggnisacd from jo-nt elec tom tea for the 


legislatures. In this matter,. Iniian nationalists 
have tho support of men like Sir John JHl and 
Sir Felix Schuster, who are as acutely . conscious 
as Government of tho experience of this system 
notably in Australia and partly in South Africa. 
Be that as it may, it 13 now possible for 
Councillors and Assembly members to be elected 
to the Board ol Director's through the various 
Chaml-ere of Commerce, either Eiropean or Indian 
and they should have therefore no reason able 
cause for complaint The com me real and co- 
operative bank* a'so should ta 0 a similarly 
reasonable view of the matter and not insist on 
being elected as such bat through Chambers of 
Commerce in the usual way. 

Reservjs 

The question of the proper system of reserves 
has been similarly a bone of contention. Mr. 
Jamnadia Mehta, it is stated, informed tho Joint 
Committee that ho and his friends, who supported 
the tired fiduciary system and were opposed to 
the proportional reserve system, reserved their 
opposition till the discussion in the Assembly. 
It is to be hoped that wiser eounse's will prevail. 
As has already hoen sta'od tl.e trend of central 
banking in all countries is towards tho proportional 
reserve system Tho only noint for consideration 
w whether reserves should not ba kept against 
demand deposits in the sime way as agim«t notes 
following recent prsctieo m other countries, for 
there is no valid d "traction between tho two. 
Apart from this, as open market operation wilt 
have to bo permitted to the central bank often in 
competition with eom-neruai banks with their 
own monies compulsorily Ri-quired interest-free by 
statute. it is clear that from the ethical point of 
view, it from no other, some obligation should 
to imposed on the central bank in the matter 
of deposits. 

CoafiT-vsmov to Imperial Bask 
The "compensation” to Imperial B ink is another 
thorny question. This almost reminds ns of 
'■compensations'' extorted from the puppet Nawahs 
of Bengal in the early days of Bn'uh rn’c in 
India. A “compensation” presupposes some 
“sacrifice” bnt what is the “sacrifice” involved m 
this case ? At most, it is the withdrawal of some 
special privileges, when the ocxisinn for sn^h is 
no longer existent. Bat Sir Basil Blackett seems 
to have a. deeper sense of the “wrorg” done to 
tho Imreriil Bank than the Managing Gove men 
themselves. Sir Basil, it is said, explained to the 
Iron?. Cam.miffrA tii.af. “alfhmmh. \ijft acns"HVUk 
with the Impenii Bank won! 1 expire in 19JI.it 
■was understood at the time the agreement was 
made that it would be continued ; there was no 
legal oMi-rifion to make alio wan re far that iranlied 
understanding bnt there was certain ly a moral 
obligation.' We shonM like to know who imr><> *xi 
this “moral obligation” lohnd the back of tin 
people and the . UBmspoctmg legislature wh.ch 
passed the Imperial link Act. It mast have fcem 
some responsible nroober of the Government wha-,0 
unauthorised promise ts now pricking the con sne-re 
of the I mance Member. Itsroms. However. tinMn 
fact, no such wicked r retail’ was ever mile for 
in their letter dared Jape 2S last add! eased to' Kai 
rnamatla Jiath JInllick Bahadur, the 
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Governors explicit? stated that after January 1931 
the Imper al Bank Trill have no legal claim for 
any Governmental benefits and also no moral 
benefit rights This extreme solicitude on the 
part of Government to do justice to the Imperial 
Hank reminds ns irresistibly of the old lady in the 
Bengali proverb who bears greater affection for a 
child than its own mother As this question has 
been ably dealt w ith by Prof 3 C Sinha in the 
July issue of the Modern Review his arguments 
need not be repeated here Suffice it to say that 
instead of tying down the Reserve Bink to a de 
limto scheme of doles to the Imperial Bank a 
inonev award may be made for the alleged 
sacrifices by a board of arbitrators and failing 
that, tho Rcsorve Bank should l e brought into 
being after January 1931 


CoYCLuniira Remarks 

I have confined myself to the mnn issues 
'eaving minor details severely alon' but I am 
afraid that I have already trespassed on the tin ° 
set apart for discussion and must crave your 
accustomed indulgence I would conclude ly 
merely pleading with Government as well 85 
legislators to realise fullv their responsibilities at 
laid down in the preamble to the Bill — to estibl sti 
a gold standard currencj w ith a view tosecnnas 
the stability in the monetary system of 
India What I apprehend is that th.s preamble 
may turn out to be a mere pious wish our Govern 
ment following the dictates of Whitehall and our 
legislato-s guided by empty catchwords of politic*. 

[A paper read before tho Bengal Economc 
Asso lation on Thursday August 11, 1927] 
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n J/itAlV.”,?'; W D f &Ut Clviira 

?!> Vrais/ 1 ' djan,dht wlha supplement 

JPyL n 7H vr a . rp th £ 0T] * ,a of fhe c crpent 
LmV. ,rhdden tree the te notation the original 
sin cru llixiou resurrection and llolv Ghost. 

1 tes some parallel passage from Hindu religion 
and i hilosoibj The author believes that Christ 
m his crucitlxion took upon lnmsclf the sins of 

n/TC.iV'l A'}™!, ,?* r C7o«a it,, n a 

**"> J 

, have recently appeared four notaliln 

lheirVith< ^ P hc . 8 l b c delusions of 
, ft Jcsiw M 0od or God*is Jesus 0 ' (SarnSbor 

<A r Y,]’^UW S, ,t g“”! 

nnn t nt a map time g to ft llowMup with Tnl" 
*1 a t VT, be ^ u ‘ <i ,h0 Qos P«ls by B if Allen 
.-Vine- foa ? d ,* ,,on of nil Jcsqs preaching and 

kmilrfco Hal ho' ‘ .“if.onoFoodiBaVta 1 ‘rl 
ti.) "Jesus ,as a Jew sad a Jew he lemaiacd 


breath ’ Jesus never regarded hira*elf 
Phn) JeSU9 01 Nazarettl by Joseph Klau ner 

Teh«TL J f us “ever existed as a man but M* 

bSLT A W 

„ r 3 an . des . 13 “Danish scholar and one of tho 
^ca’est critics of modern times. Klausner is a 
wiu 0Jr i Carr y and Alien are Christians. 
Our author is a Christian convert 
cJr ( "™. pean ., Ech ? la,s aro becoming either literal or 
i^?i lL L on th . e Jesus question But our author an 
tek 

Maucs Cn Ghosh 
nS^u cn<y '^}' AL1 513 for lroioiAL people 7 V 

T, r°‘% M /to. n 

“ « c- C dJ 1 *' I Vice 2 G net 

Int^ncMnn -0 '^ 4 cha pters and a bibliography 
Jturodnction IcrrmnoJogj Instinctive loergv 
& Ihe Power instinct Tho b * 
Billiograpl^ Sublimation -and Religion 

hU&lSa STK l >*o authors writes Th< 

S? SfS'f “ SJiTS-'MB 

examined ?L* 1C , remark, of a well known 
raSof , ,'o the effect that the 

seldom shnS? ,or ,hc teaching profession 

seiaom show any realisation of tho practical bearing 
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of psychology on the work of educating and train- 
ing children the present book is an effort to 

set forth in the simplest possible •way the mam 
principles of analytical psychology in its application 
not to the insane, perverted, or abnormal, but to 
the ordinary people whom we meet everyday.” 

Modern educational machineries in .India seem 
to be very shy of psychological implications. 
Applied Psychology scares away most of our 
British mentalities to whom Psychology, as a 
science, is almost a myth. But a small book like 
this will do no harm to one- The general public will 
hod the book, quite interesting The bibliography 
adds to the interest in the book, especially the 
hat of 'bet ion embodying new Psychological 
principles’. We should request the authoress to 
deluge the heading of tho last chapter in the nest 
edition of the book and rename it as 'Sublimation 
and Christian religion’. 


Western CmusATiov : By Chandr a ChaUrberly 
To Is hod of Vtjai/a Krishna Brothers. Calcutta 
Pages 82. Price Bs. 1-4. 

The readers who go to this book in order to 
find in it a discussion of Western Civilisation 
in the abstract will be disappointed, bnt those 
who wish to read interesting descriptions of the 
people and principal cities of Europe and America 
will tlnd themselves amply rewarded by a 
perusal of it. The book is, indeed, a good 
guide-book for those who intend to visit Europe 
and America. 


Guru J»anak as an Occultist By Professor 
U C. Kumar BA. Bandhu Ashram, Ilydrahad, 
Stn/V i. Pages 41, Price As 4. 

We are afraid the author reads too much between 
the lines in the writings of Guru Nanak and his 
book, therefore, savours of special pleading. 
Anyhow, the author 13 to be complemented on 
presenting a difficult philosophical thesis very 
incidly. 


DicnovART of Pcvjaiu Proverbs 
Singh, Overseer, P. B r . D, Burma. 
Price As. 8. 


By S. Kishan 
Pages 44 


The scope of this book is modest and does 
not justify its ambitious name. Still, the pain3 
which the author has taken in compiling this 
volume aro commendable. . The rendering of tne 
Punjabi proverbs in English 13 not felicitous 10 
many cases and the author will do well to revise 
it m the next edition- 

Dctia-v Czuad Si RATA 


The Political Ideas of the English Bouastictsts : 
fly. Crane flrmton, Oxford Unnersxty Press. 
•Price Skillings 15 nett. 

English Romanticism was tho product of the 
hundred years 1750-1650. Looking at all aspects 
ot English life, this penod was probably tho 
most changeful in the whole history of England. 
.Materially speaking, tremendous development and 
progress 13 noticed during these one hundred 
years. Une may. however ask what connection 
it is possible to find between this progress and 
the literary movement known as Romanticism? 
ihe answer 13 that to understand any aspect of 
human conduct truly and thoroughly one must 
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study the whole field of human conduct critically. 
It is the mind of man that is fundamentally res- 
ponsible for all th3t man achieves Thus.at may 
be said that the English Industrial Revolution was 
not merely an isolated material fact ; but it was 
the material manifestation of a wider revolution 
in English outlook and thought that took place 
in the years referred to above. 

But why should one write a special book on 
the political ideas of a number of literary men ? 
The justification for this is found in the tact that 
some men of letters ' have been profound political 
philosophers, makers of creeds, and leaders of men 
as well as artists of the finest GOrt." Further 
justification is found in that men of letters "Plav 
an important part” in disseminating "the ideas of 
others” and in that in their thoughts we often • 
discover the political idcca of the ' average” man 
of their age 

The author introduces us progressively to "Jacobin 
and Auh-Jacobm ’’ ‘The first Generation of 
Revolt” (namely Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey 
etc). 'Tory and Radical” (Scott and Ilazlitt) “the 
second Generation of Revolt” (Byron and Shelley) 
and ‘certain other writers.” In his “conclusion” 
the author indulges m a little speculation— a little 
Psycho-analysis of the men who were the Pioneers 
of the modern movements in thought— and iu a 
little optimism The progress of democracy in the 
present age is not heading us for intellectual 
extinction, far from it. Tho author believes wo 
aro moving towards even better things, for we aro 
becoming more and more precise in our thought, 
more thorough and scientific in our inquiries. Our 
heresies arc really expressions of our intellectual 
humility ; for in them we own np our greatest 
doubts 

The book is well-got up and well-printed. 


Cases o.v The Law of the Constitution : By 
Beroe A Biclnell of the Middle Temple. Barrister- 
at-law, Oxford University Press. Price 8k. 7-G nett. 

In this book we find summary of a large 
number of important cases which go to illus- 
trate the working of the Law of. the conslituti, n 
The cases are classified as relating to. (1) Tho 
sovereignty cl Parliament. (2) The privileges ol 
Parliament. Cl) The House of Lords, (4) The 
Relation of the Prerogative to Statute. 0) The 
Petition of Right, (C) The Rights and Liabilities 
of Servants of the Crown. (71 The Administration 
of Justico. (S) The Rights, and Duties of the 
Subject, 10) Aliens and Nationality, and (10) Tho 
Relation of the Crown and Parliament to the 
Empire. The book will prove valuable to students 
of Constitutional Law as well as to practising 
lawyers. 


A History of Eor.orc : The Middle Ages, By 
Iemc L. Plunbet, Jll A l Oxoti) and Ecicore ami 
the Modern World 1192-1914. By 11 11. J (on at. 
Fellow of Corpus Chnsli College , Oxford: Oxford 
Unntrs\(}i P>tsx. Price Sh 6-6 nett Demy ort. 
I'd. 6 06+ xx, cloth-bound u,\th 28 maps anti 140 
illustrations. 


. This is one ol the finest text books of European 
history that we have come across. The authors 
do not take history as a catalogue of political 
events only, they put special stress on the 
cultural, aspect of the story of nations. The numerous 
illustrations add greatly to the value of the look 
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and the low once makes it emmeotlv suitable never dreamt Wars that might have taken pjre 
Is a college text book We hope our University developments that stopped prematnrely and other nn 
anthonties will give this really good book atrial known and unheard of matters crowd the pwj 

o* this interesting book It is almost like a collect cn 
Itv Svsteh of PinrsiCAL Cumno: t By Captain of rare political documents , . Vo 

p K Gupta late of the In hart Medical Service Good printing binding and general get up mate 
Lecturer on Physical Culture under the auspres of the book doubly attractive All sound readers will 
the Umeruty of Calcutta Published by ^ the like it 


author at 101 C ilusjidban Street Gafaffa Price 
Rupees three and annas eight only 

Captain Quota is a well known physical 
cultured of Bengal Many people have developed 
an enviable physique under his guidance and many 


AC 

Indio Statesmen Published bj Messrs G A. 
\atesan d Co Madras Price Riq ecs Three 19 ' 
At a time when the question of the future » 


an enviaoie pnysiqu? uuuer mo kuhwuw: huu uiouy “<• - -Miiu ijuw.,™ v,. 
more have regained their lost health as students Indian States and their place ra the prospecu' 
of the Captain Being a qualified medical man a democratic constitution of India is 
fine wrestler and a very strong man Captain the public mind the volume under notice is r sar :»v, 
Gupta holds an altogether uniQue position among receive welcome from n 1 quarters in xoi 
our physical culture experts His book is the out book the publi hers have given w^sKeien^ 
come of years of study and experience and will (with illustrations) of eminent Indian adramistrain^ 
doubtless prove a great asset to men aspiring of some of the well known native states ol wm* 
after a better state of health and physical vigour Besides being a biography the book prpenu 
. _ „ „ brief historical survey of the evolution Of 

Au Economic H^tout of England 1066 1874 stales m India because with tha lives of dis- 

Bu Charlotte, ju 11 afprs B A London Late IPad tinguished dewaus and prime ministers like « c 

Mistress of the County School for Girls Bromley Sahr Jung Sir il \ lsvesvaraya Rajah oir J 
Published Ly the Oxford Unnersitj Press Price Madhav Rao Ratnesh Chandra Dutt eta "f 
Sh 7 6 nett linked the fortunes of many first class native Sure® 

The authoress has tned to remove the want of >n India And our publishers correctly owe 
a book which will tell beginners about *he life and Hydrabad without Sir Salar Jung Need 
activities of tbe people who lived in the laud in Jung Bahadur or Gwalior without , Sir Dutar tuw 
the past Such a book has been in demand for the is inconceivable Bhsbinagir and UodestiaowL 
last few years for history these days no longer Mysore and Rangacharlu fravancoro ana oir * 
means mere political history— history of the people Mahadeva Rao Pudukottah and Si r o «n 
at the top only — the life of the majority who Sastn are so intimately connected (hat neua« 
formed the nation deserves more attention The the history of the States nor the lives of the states- 
liook is well written profusely illustrated and men can be complete without the other ; .. t 

nicely cot up In this connection it mav be pointed out 

„ x „ , , the illustrations of this book are not upto 

Tire Fire of Life By Harold Spender Tlodder and in it we miss the bfe-story of many prominent 

and Stoughton Ltd I ondon Sh 15 nett administrators of Indian India. We hope that 

Harold Spender is in need of no introduction This iS t!,ene *t edition the b ^graphics of Bioa™, 
book published after bis untimely death with a fore- “apron Sonsar C landia Sen and other ®JP®r r 
word by t S Marvin. contains his memoirs Harold aQ< I distinguished administrators would be 1°^°' 
Spender was one of the most well travelled and Plated In offering our congratulations" 
erudite of journalists of his age and his age was the publishers for their attempt to bring unuc* 
eventful enough to satisfy die greediest of minds 0D0 cover critical sketches of the lives 8«u 
The result of such a man and Buch an ago coming achievements of notable Indian dewans 
together is thi9 book which is charmingly literary prime-ministers we hope that this book wilt w 
stirringly romantic and profoundly thoughtful universally appreciated. 

Spender had a wide outlook and a soul e n r, r- n. / K. 

commensurate with his vision It He shows any -So? >1?. «j QCU ’?f 0Sl E ? or 0“*^ S iwnd 

narrownesses here and there in his imperialistic Miniature Edition (a x 1 / ) Liwm 

inclinations or anti German vehemence it is ta cvc,l ‘ a ' l °n. Bombay 1D2G 
because of bis nurture One cannot very well , Mr Saklatvala has in his collection translation? 

expect an Fnghshman to be altogether a sane man 'be Rubaiyat ot Omar Khayyam in m*®- 
If Spender is narrow at places it is pardonable in languages The dainty little book under not co 
view of his general broadmindedness He is no contains Eaglish renderings of some of Omar* 
common Anglo-Saxon though he may show some Rutoijats from tho original Persian The pin* 1011 
ot the weaknesses of his race The book is rich nud u°t up leave nothing to be desired 
in anecdotes in which some of the most eminent 
men ot the ago play a part Thus we rorno across 
the rawertts. Archbishop Lane Mr Bonar Law 
Andrew Carerto Gladstone Joseph Chamberlain 


Kedmord O Connor Grev Banner man feabstnrv. 


, - .Milner Botha. Do la Rev Do Wet 

l/ud teener uiel act * ’ * “ 

wl cie l cst ot otl cr . 

new light rn many tb . „ w „ 

tie late eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
ard tells us cf possibilities of which we have whom tt 13 intended. 


PCS 

_ prerenrvriAL Caututs Bj O Mittra P™. 
TAJ College. Uiiiro ( < Sons 12 A B Colle! e 
Street Market Calcutta 

Prof Mitter, deserves our congratulations M 
Innging. out this treatis« on calculus on a tovfj 


l CpUius, KotthcliFe and a plan entirely suited to tho recmirunents of »° r 
r eclelnuee The look throws stn fonts The look is sure to^ help students w 
ot<cun bos m tbe history cf petting a clear grasp of the subject and w « n . c " 


r grasp of the subject Huu *■> _ 

it would rcceivo w ide popularity among tbo«e 1 5 
1. .. S.K D 
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do it Gandhi, who'C word is honoured by 
the ontonchables, was one of the leader^ in 
the boycott movement. It is strange that this 
American writer can condemn the ignorant 
Hindus who crawl before the idol of Ran 
in Calcutta, while on the other hand, she 
resorts to the cheapest stage tricks to praise 
the few untouchables who ara said to have 
crawled before the Prince of Wales >> hat 
is it that makes crawling condemnable in 
the former case but commendable in the 
latter’ No comparison is suggested between 
the Prince of Wales as an individual and 
Kali as a goddess Bnt if Kali be taken to 
be merely a goddess of destruction beliet in 
whom is dying away, political and economic 
imperialism, which the Prince was brought 
out to save, is a living force which destroys 
the freedom prosperity and manhood ol its 
victims . . 

One could, of course, take up 
literally hundreds of details like this and 
prove them false She has drawn false and 
ignorant conclusions from both social and 
political facts But in a problem so vast as 
that of India, rve mast talo a broader and a 
moro fundamental view I, the writer, 
the problem from the following economic 
view point ,, 

Up to two centuries ago, India was the 
richest and most prosperous land on earth, 
wS . culture aud cml.aat.cc ju advance 
e of anything that existed in Eng and orm 
most of the European countries Iwo 
centuries have passed Today, in the e 
o low Lord 1927,’ led. a » toe P™*' '«£ 

the poorest land on earth two c ^ 

trJg* Brtsna ■sssa 

IO °To°f 

penod of chaos an ^ KnTOp( ., n countries 

similar to d „ con nuered India by one 

**5 ffSSf lher !,,a down 


a fundamental principle of rule They said 
that ‘all” they wanted was to hold economic 
and political power, and that they would not 
interfere in the social or religions life of the 
people Ibe Indians, being naive or ignorant 
people, — or both, — accepted this situation 
The policy was a most cunning one tor 
the fundamental law of life is tbo economic 
law, and upon economic conditions social 
and religions customs rest Social ana 
religious customs are indeed bat by proanc 
of aa existing economic order India is c 
exception to this law which has ruled all 
lands from the beginning of time 

India, livmg as it has for two centuries 
under slave economic condition has mtens 
Bed end perpetuated slave social 
cions conditions Ignorant to the depth! 01 
animality, poor to the extent that Ecropo»n| 
cannot lmagme, its social evils sink the 
roots deeper and deeper into the soil wh c» 
helps nourish them Permitted to develop 
economically only in so far ns g 
capitalism (now CO operating with . In™ 
capitalism) finds It profitable, 15 lbet ” “ 
wonder that its social life is a stagnant poo 

and that each year shows a lowering of l" 

overage length of life, a higher death rote o 
deeper misery of the masses f Slavery prodM 
slaves Slavery nourishes all that Miss May 
has written about in her bool-IgnorauM 
bigotry, cruelty, superstition P?* s '” f s , J,, 
religion But this is not a peculiarity of led 
atone Were it possiblo f» r J f«n. „ le 
instance, to conquer and establish «■ 
in America, to establish a ty: “ the 
that of British rnlo in India , to drain i 
country of its wealth not for one generati 
bnt tor two centuries until even “.^“system 
of freedom was , drad .'. t 1 ° n * school- 
of education and estahlish a g" of 
where Japanese would bo tho Iongrab 

instruction to train cloikt for Japanese rub 

to make tows whereby any mar ‘ 

Wet h !S 

throughout the land ^ ro f p A JD arms 
sold for adults and for for 

S& S SST^Si J 
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America would be a stinking swamp of social 
evil? and diseases worse than India is to-day. 

There h but one solution of these evils 
under which India groans It is that England 
get off India's back. Nothing more, 
nothing less. Practically nothing is possible 
until that is done. We can put a patch here 
and a patch there on a social sore, but we 
will not cure the cause of the disease Today 
it is tho vast system which is responsible 
for these diseases And instead of the British 
helping in any way abolish them, they act 
like a mill-stone abont the neck of the nation, 
preventing it from climbing upward For 
every step upward the Indians are forced 
to take two backward. It is tho British 
rulers of India who are far more reactionary 
in social matters than th9 Indians. They 
are not only social reactionaries themselves, 
but they use their old excuse of not “inter- 
fering in the social customs ot religion” of 
the people. The ending of the supremacy 
of the British and the servitude of the 
Indians in India is the first and fundamental 
e«sential of Indian progress At the present 
time all Indians come up against this prison- 
wall of British rule, it matters not in what 
held of work it is, whether in education, or 
medieme, or soctal progress. It is like a 
prisoner who comes up against his prison- 
wall with every step he takes. 

An Indian national Government— but not 
the abortion England is trying to force upon 
the country now— could solve all such social 
evils as Miss Mayo writes of in her book. 
An Indian dictator like Mu«tapba Kerns! of 
Turkev, or a dictating party like the Com- 
munist Pariy of Russia, could, within ten 
years, wipe out child marriage and many 
vther social evils in India. Not only could 
they make such practices crimes punishable 
by death for any man or woman party to- 
them, but they could, by introducing an 
immediate universal free and compulsory 


system of ■ edacatioo, create a new mentality 
in which snch evils could not exist They 
conld by opening up fields of activity for 
every Indian, settle tho religious conflicts 
which have their roots in poverty and the 
miserable hunt for jobs. They could by 
opening India to every progressive thought, 
sweep away the ignorance upon which social 
evils thrive. Such a system requires brave 
men, but India has those men It requires 
brave women, and India has them. India’s 
diseases are many and deep. They cannot 
be dabbled with as they are being dabbled 
with today The only futuro worth living for, 
fighting for and dying for, is a free India 
—and I mean a really independent India, 
not the thing that Englishman and Indian 
boot lickers wish to call “free”. 

We, to whom a freo India — social, econo- 
mic and political — is precious, we who hate 
with unabating hatred the social horrors 
that are eating at India’s life today, hate with 
a no-less unabatiag hatred the economic and 
political slavery which harbours and per- 
petuates these horrors ; we do not say 
that Indians should wait for freedom until 
they think of wiping out their social evils. 
Up to this time the abolition of these social 
evils is chiefly an individual matter confined 
to educated men and women who should, in 
no way, bo a party to any form of child- 
marriage, pnrdah, enforced widowhood or 
nntouchabihty. Each educated Indian is 
duty bound to come to a dead halt in his 
own pnvato life nod refuse, it mitters not 
what the consequences, to be a party in 
any way to these conditions. Bat on a mass 
scale these things cannot be abolished until 
India is free. They are problems with their 
roots in subjection— which produces in turn 
ignorance disease, and snpersitition. To wipe 
out these things requires a new economic 
and social order. 
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become resolved into its various laws and under- 
stood as every other ordinary event 13 understood. 

If once miracle is defined in the above sense. 
a< an event that is impossible of present scientific 
explanation but quite catxible of a future scientific 
analysis, it becomes quite clear that there can be 
no objection to a belief in it from the side of 
science. What science cannot tolerate, is not tho 
occurrence of an event that is a present mystery 
bnt only that given same condi’jonsdifferent results 
should not haop»n. Very often the Uniformity 
of Nature is understood to mean that the present 
Order of things will continue to be what it is 
efemllr. This is a fundamental misunderstanding 
of the postulate of Inductive science All that the 
law of uniformity means is that nature behaves 
in a uniform way that if an event occurs in the 
universe it must be because it has been produced 
by some cause or other or in other words that 
in the occurrence of events there 13 no possibility 
of whit is called chance m the sense of uncaused 
effect As it is usually expressed every effect 
has a cause and the same cause has tli<* same 
effect This docs not exclude the possibility of 
an event occurring whose cause we do not know 
or cannot understand at the present time It 
cannot say that nothing new or different to what 
has oocorred in the past can ever occur in the 
present or fotutre, for the simple reason that 
science is always advancing and can never claim 
at any one particular stage to have comprehended 
all thought and knowledge , , 

Now it is in the above sense of the word 
miracle, that Jfx. Sunderland criticises it and as 
such it commits a fatal fallacy. „ „ , 

, There is also another statement in Mr Sunder- 
land's article to which I would like to take 
exception and that is, when he says in page 5-16 
when it is understood that Ood works everywhere 
according to law. miracles disappear— there is no 
longer any place for them.’ In this sentence the 
author expresses in so many words that God’s 
working m this universe is according to laws. 
Bat I wonder if this is a true representation. 
It seems to me on the other hand, flat God’s 
way of acting far from being according to abstract 
general laws in which things are taken in classes, 
is according to individual needs and particular 
peculiarities. Law is essentially abstract ,. it is 
that which is arrived at after the examination of 
a number of instances supposed to resemble in 
essentials and to differ in accidentals. But this 
division of qualities into essentials and unessential 
is an . entirely arbitrary division. Ultimately 
there is no such thing as classes in the universe. 
They exist only as our thought's activity on the 
infinite variety of things that we _ sec. God’s 
crestire activity jg never so poverty-stricken as to 
reveal itself in the production monotonously of 
same things. 

Again when we observe human experience, we 
find how in our behavior towards others, tho 
strict adherence to laws is often inadequate and 
lands us in inextricable difficulties. The laws 
only tell us what we .should do in a uniform way 
repeatedly under similar circumstances. They 
never tell ns as to how we should behave under 

K ticular concrete circumstances, lienee it is 
am?e of this inherent inadequacy of laws to 
dictate to us definite details of action under 
particular and complex circumstances that we 

3—1 


are often advised to act according to principles 
and according to the needs of the particular 
situation before n9 If such is the case with man. 
that is. if even with us. to act according to strict 
and inviolable abstract laws is a defect rather 
than merit, how much more should it bo with 
God* 

Besides scientists themselves do not regard the 
laws thev have discovered with reference to the 
things of tins world as having anything more tlian 
a provisional validity No scientist ever thinks of 
claiming an absolute validity for the. scientific 
laws because there is always tho. possibility of tho 
conclusions now accepted being revised and 
enlarged with the accumulation of new dat3. If 
what has been said above in this paragraph is 
true, how can we say that God act? everywhere 
according to Jaw ‘ If I understand 31 r. Sonuerhnd 
aright it is because he is anxious to think of God 
as one who governs the Averse in a uniform 
and systematic way that he wants to regard hiiii 
as working everywhere according to law. But I 
wonder, wbethei, if he realised that in tho meaning of 
the word law there is an essential element of 
impermanence and provisionally, ho would still 
continue to make thr t statement 

There is just one more point which I would 
like to make before closing this very brief and 

random criticism of the article. It does not 

pertaia to any one of the difficulties that is raised 
by the author Bat it is simply a question as to 
what place would be assigned to prayer and 
faith on a view of the supernatural or miraculous 
as is depicted by Mr. Sunderland ? It seems to 
me that if one is to be consistent with tho 

conclusion arrived at in that paper, he has 

perforce to deny that prayer ha9 anything 
more than a merly subjective effect. The prayer 
of a faithful man cannot achieve things that are 
impossible to the ordinary individual. Prayer 
will be a foolish farce jf it were not regarded 
as the condition of producing effects that arc 
‘contradictory to ordinary human experience ' 

. I am sorry I have not been able to deal 
with tho article at greater length or in more 
particular detail. But ray main .purpose was 
simply to point out from a criticism of one 
of the fundamental arguments advanced against 
belief in miracles, namely, that which is founded 
on the orderliness or the Uniformity of Nature, 
that Modern Christianity in order to be modern 
and m order to be in line, with science, need 
not give up its belief in miracles in the sense 


of events that transcend known Jaws of science. 

David G. Moses 


.bare mr, ’ithare 

Mr. T. 31. Bhat. MA., sends us the followin'* 
co E ec ££? s - «L article relating to Mr. Kliare 
published m the Modem Review for Jutv 

KW, youoB h usband of 14”. Though the 
JStofc-hS? 8 ™£, m ; r T ed that ape he did not 
5?JS ltDm cdiately after his marriage. Ifc 
pa3 o «-r t0 r? , yrars 2 £ !un aimlessly at Guhairar 
{,■ — l . amn ?■ “He migrated to Poona.” 

it H® did not go to Poona in search of service. 
Hf*? 5 «,!* B l Dd w J,e ? .*?“*. Poona and at first 
served in an English School for about a year 
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Wore joining the founders rf the N E School first. occasion rrhen yon tore directed yonrattacts 

p 00na on that community W ith all respect for your old 

P bO, Column 1 Ugra Manual -was published ase no . less thin for t your pre-eminence as a 
during author's lifetime. De&hkantaV 


yet published 


not journalist, may I humbly warn you that you are 
slowly but certainly gliding into an unholy 


Widows at Bnndatan 

W ith reference to i note under the heading 
B ufoirs at Bnndahnn 1 published m the Modern 
tow for Jatr i’J-V Oa pasts' 87 <xn(tca fir 
one Miss Ingram I beg to request yon on behalf 


communal bias ? ion do not understand why 
there are cases of Mahomedaus abducting 
Mahometan women where no question of conversion 
arises You also state that in case of Christians 
desiring the conversion of Hindus cases of abduction 
and rape etc., are not usually heard of hut in case of 
liahomeians wanting to convert Hindus such 
cases are quite common I regie t that these 
questions betray want of clear thinking on your 
. »r. ”j-‘- — »• J — *•* concede 


S“Sod h I!e™^ ,Be "" m ” dety I Somemc'rp^.SS.^s.Gg 0 th'e'Se Imd 

This San ha has taken ud the Cause nf imiv.rt.ni* of results everywhere so that in a case of 
true culture* to the widows in general particularly abduction -where the crime may ■ have 'been 
those of Bnndaban by doing Seba Work and trying perpetrated by a Christian the act may not 
its utmost to r move all the superstitious and or*" 110 l * ie j sarae amount of fuss or give n e to 
prejudices which are detrimental to the growth tbe ? ara( ' degree of agita ion as probably in a 
of universal humanity The Poor widows of similar case where it may have been perpretrated 
Bnnduhan reguarlv as emble m nnm* era at l v a Mahoraedan paincular'y at a time when the 
Kadhevshy am Bhajanashram Ui Bavar and whole atmosphere is surcharged with a spirit <rf 
their necossanes are supplied by the kind hearted antagonism between the two great communities 
proprietor of that Ashram but still some occasional It *\ not QUlle correct that Mahomedans abduct 
frictions would arise whi h were recently removed P mda ' omen often by way of conversion At 
by this Sauclia and through the help of some leist many of the cases of abduction are purely 
generous hearted gentry of Bnndaban These sexual crimes committed by human brutes for 
widows come not only from Bengal hut from !' ie,r gratification bexual crimes m its grossest 
other difTraent parts of Ind a also for which ^° r I ns h ave existed in all countries and in all asre3 
Bengal i» not solely responsible The Sinsha 19 «ud you seem to foiget tli s when you paint the 

suggesting to the Indian Nat On to start* such Mahomedans rather a little too b'ack Pieaso do 

Asl rams throughout the whole country esneciallv not nk that I am in any way lending a favour 

at villages ly some highly cultured Indian ladies t0 eitlier tfi 0 crime or its perpetrators whoever 

who may promote the cause of womanhood and ,be > m,iy ^ but 1 am rea *! J 61ck ? f 8ee ’ D t> from 
try to check ignorance and Spread true culture day t0 day m V commumtv being often the target 
among the widows. of unjust and unjustifiable attacks at the hands of 

publicists of *he other community, too numerous 
as they are If you hive statistics to show on the 
one hand that the number of Slahomedan culprits 
abducting Hindu women aro realty large, then it 
can nlao bo prosed on the otner that a great deal 
of the modes and habits of life, the treatment 
In sonr August 1 sue «l,.i . accorded to Hindu widows obtaining in the lower 

thosubicct of o*itra-*es on \\nm!u oom [ 7 ,entl 1 np: on classes of Hindus generally of the tnurassil easily 
hw* «« nW Ihatihl, n ""‘T Tm ""■»» «» cupidit* of men nod no wonder raffle, 

S .dll; "ho rally I clonsj to hd community bide IliEit 

as ration might well have i^i nd u an tirae , 1“ fact these modes and habits of life, etc. 

come out from the j 3 “ n , tn l )ute J 3rK f ,y t0 W* c / eatl ° V f a “ a ' m ^P hprc * 

nwstionxHe d goitv and with M‘(ac of so to speafe w/icro afducfion and outrage become 

b ncombgVs it d^i from vLi”^ reputation easy and possible Aon would say why even then 
hoTd ihw r ^£ ,wor, “. 1 i?™ the r e Rho . u!d ^ any abduction at all The only 
retire proof for your assertihn * a« ^ lr , ,s ,kit r° u raaKC a whole people 

e^knSiSwor , rt5 l, S£s lo ^,jS d CQ ^™ ,, f often 1 blame my community for (heir 

must sav at nnr* ihst icir-ai _ . country i apathy towards this matter The charge is not 

justified, for they condemn it as much as you da 
If they are no* as much vociferous as the other 
community it is because they have reasons to 
believe that many of the cases where a Mahome- 
* and a Hindu woman are involved are not 
i fut only 

_ - ..ell guided 

activities of the cubtias or Sami Jos which aro 
now growing in the country like so many fungi. 
Jiy community have also reasons to believe that 
many cases of alleged aWn tion might have result- 
ed in happy and p-a^Ial conversions and mam 
axes but lor the vicarious attentions of such Sabhas 


Outrages on Women xn Bengal and 
A Muslim Protest 


not yet gone 

so far to the dogs that any community thereof 

Tn nV'an'l "monra brC10! ^ »^lf %Tth 

1 ra ns as i money tor a’»luctn,n «t,d rmtrar*e of 
women of what ver creed or casta Ij^iS* and 

t^dy^or makmg\ir^'an^a*sc r C uon T ^ ”? Uy of aUluttion and outrajre U fut"oniy 

in support thereof the punVq r n n t Z,,™! t^mpeted jw such t> the not^ often well guided 


1» ™ jflKk^Erg, S, *„ ^1 

ib .h„ bbs.T tomb In ffi. U,0 u,S7?“' r S1 
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or Siraities or a few local Hindu zealots. Ton also 
seem to regret. that the Mxhonredan community 
are not enthusiastic over the question of Asylums 
or refuses. It may *>e true, hut the reason is not 
far to seek. You must remember that their need 
in this direction is almost nil. for they can well 
afford to take into their fold any fallen or abducted 
women. 

I hope you will show me the courtesy of pub- 
lishing it m your journal as a reply to your 
comment. 

Youre truly 
A. IliQUE 


Editor’s Note 

AVe have read Mr. Usque's letter care- 
fully. After reading it we do not feel that we 
ought to alter or withdraw a single sentence or 
word of our note on the subject in the August 
number. 

Some of our reasons, for thinking that there are 
organizations, with brains and monev behind tnera, 
for the abduction and kidnapping of girls, are to he 
found in the first paragraph of the cote itself 
Mr Usque wilt observe that in the note we do not 
accuse any particular romnimiifj/— Hindu or 
Muhammadan, of being the organisers In fact, so 
far as our information goes, both Hindus ami 
Mu« limans arc implicated in organisations for 
supplying viclims of commercialized vice \V© 
suspect that organized atlemnts by some Muslims 
have gone on for a different ulterior purpose 
*h>o. lit, increase in numbers. As for proofs of 
our allegations, we may at once 'ay that we are 
not m a ration to publish the names of thp 
organisers and other particulars, even if we roold 
obtain them from those who know Mr llaqne 
m ay remember that during last gear’s nots 
at the conference held at the Dnti'h Indian 
Association Rooms, both Hindu and Mn«alman 
leaders asserted and many newspapers al-o wrote 
that there were brains and money behind the 
riots. Hat we do not remember tnat Mr 
llaque or any other person called upon these 
matters and newspapers to prove their assertions. 
Those who are inclined to regard our assertion “as 
an ed-tonal aberration or slip of the pen" may 
please themselves, 

„ Mr. llaque says that the rest of our comment 
is a thin- veiled insinuation that Mahomed an* are 
tne main culprits In this nasty business ” We 
should be sorry if what we wrote were really a 
thinly. veiled iiurimmiio't- Let us, therefore, repeat 
what wo have often written rn IVttbasi and this 
Review. In the cases of Outrage cm women which 
are published in the papers, .among the offenders 
there are many Hindus, more Mrmlmans. and a 
small number of Chm'ions. In some ea-ea 
Jlusalman and Hindu scoundrels commit the offences 
jointly and severally. Thu has all along been our 
general impres-ion after reading the news of the 
outrages from day to day in the papers. To check 
this impression, we count the number of cases 
nnainst persons belonging to different communities 
,n 'he b'ts published m the week after 

week. These lists are of cases which hare occurred 
the year 1329 R S. In not a single list 
puMt^hed up-to-date have we found the ca-es 
against Muhammadans smaller in number than the 
cases agarast persons of any other i 


These lists are prepared carefully and, honestly. 
We do not know whether any human being is or 
can be as impartial and unbiassed as God is. 
But this we know that the Sanjibnm has 
not sought to rainimiso or extenuate the guilt of 
any offender because of his being a Hindu, or to 
magnify the guilt of any offender because of his 
being a Jltisalraan That paper has not been less 
severe upon the Hindu community than on the 
Muslim community. If any other paper, which 
Mr lUque considers more careful and honest and 
impartial in this matter, has taken the trouble 
to prepare and publish lists like those of .the 
Swjibam. he is at liberty to base hi3 conclusions 
thereupon. 

As for our "slowly but certainly gliding . into 
an unholy communal bias,” it would be fruitless 
to defend ourselves against such a charge. In fact, 
we are not competent to do so. tie fry to bo 
unbiassed— that is our only claim. We have been 
domg journalistic work for nearly forty years. 
During this period we have been occasionally 
told ihat we are anti-Hindu. anti-Clinstian, 
anti Muslim anti-British, and even antt-Brahmo. 
After every such occasion, we have felt 
that there was every possibility of there being 
some truth in the accusation, and have conse- 
nnen'ly roteo-ufied the process of self-examination. 
That i« the only statement we can make. But we 
cannot honestly plead either guilty or not guilty. 

Mr Usque says —"You do not understand why 
there are cases of Mabomedans abducting Maho- 
medan women, where no question of conversion 
arises ’ This sentence and some of those which 
follow have been written probably bocauso the 
writer has not read our note carefully. That is 
also the reason why he has said . "It is not quite 
correct that Jl.ibouiedaos abduct Hindu women 
often by way of conversion. At least many of 
the cases of abduction arc purely sexual crimes 
commuted by human brutes for their gratification.” 


Now. it is not our assertion that Hindu women 
are abducted by Muhammadans for conversion. 
What we wrote is * ‘ So one has fried to had out 
excuses for or to explain away the offences 
agam't women committed by Hindu and Christian 
brutes. In the case of Mn'alraan ruffians accused 
of such crimes, tl hut been sometimes asserted by 
some rorre/iyiomrfa of theirs that the women ran 
awav from home of their own accord, and con- 
version to Ishm bos also teen sometimes pleaded 
as the mot ire ’’ It is this latter statement of some 
Ma'lirns whmh we discussed in our note. There 
may be a few cases of elopement, or of rnning 
awotv from home . for embracing Islam, but the 
evidence and conviction m the va>t majority of 
cases snow that they are cases of brutal Outrage 

Mr. Haque wants .statistics. So far as wo 
are aware, no statistics have been compiled 
except those to be found in the Saryrkiru and 
we have already said what they show. 

Mr. Haque s reference to Hindu modes and 
habits of life and the Hindu treatment of 
widows, etc, confirms our observation in the 
August number that Masa'mans try to 
extenuate or find explanations for outrages against 
women roramiued by Muslims. We have never 
spared the Hindu community for whatever 
inhuman treatment of women it is guilty of : nor 
**** c " rar ' AA " ' <*xcu«e3 for some of 


have we ever adduced lur smne 0I 

s modes and habits of life. lint in cur experience 
come across a single Muslim 


we hav 
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journalist, writer or speaker who has been as 
severe a critic of hi3 community in the matter 
of outrages on women as we and many other 
non Muslim and Hindu journalists and speakers 
have been severely critical of the Hindu 
community in this matter If we are mistaken 
we are sorry for the mistake Of course we 
do not either think or say that the whole 
Muslim community is to blame but its leaders 
journalists and speakers have not in our 
opinion done their duty in the matter 

Mr Etaque is at liberty to say as he has 
said you cannot make a whole people moral 
But all communities should aim at making all 
ther members moral and make adequate 
efforts to gam that object It is only in that 
Tvay tha* a high moral level can be attained 
\\ e are not satisfied that any Indian community 
largo or small is as moral as it ought to be 

M e will not discuss Mr Haque s views on 
Sabhas and Samitis because id our opinion 
though all of them are not entirely unpreju 
diced Mr Haque is a biassedlcntic At least some 


women’s protection societies work in an unsecta- 
nan spirit 

As regiids his remarks on asylums or 
refuges they are due to his not understanding 
what we meant when we wrote .there are 
non Muhammadan organisations for rescuing anu 
otherwise helping women who have been 
victimised \Ve shall be really glad to hnow^ 
that there are such Muhammadan orgamsationsalso 
By such organisations we did not mean those which 
maintain asylums or refuges we meant societies tor 
finding out rescuing and making over to their 
relatives and guardians women who have been 
abducted etc and for helping them to prosecute 
and bring to book those who have committea 
the crimes Me know the JVfin Raksha Snmni 
of Calcutta of which Mr Krishna Kumar Mitra 
is the secretary has he' ped many Hindu ana 
some outraged Muslim women in this way 
No Muslim organi«ation to our knowledge 
exists for this purpose What is /he 
reason? It cannot be lecause Muslims 

condemn it (abduction etc.) as much as you 
(that is to say we) do or because the Muslim 
community s need in this direction is almost mi 
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speaking population of Noith Ceylon, the 
Dravidian languages are spoken or er a tery 



Monster burial-Jar from Adittanallur 
TirmcveHy District 


wide area In order to trace the affinities 
of tho ancient or original civilisation of the 
Dravidians, wo shall bare to begin with the 
remains discovered in Southern and Central 
India where Dravidian languages and dia- 
lects are spoken even now. 

The remains in the country to tho south 
of the Chilka lake along the Eastern Coast 
of the Peninsula and to the south of tho 
Bhima and the Krishna along the western 
coast contain monuments of a kind, al- 
together new to other parts of India, such 
as the Ganges and the Indus valleys or the 
northern part of the watershed of the 
Narmada. These are tombs and cemeteries, 
family-vaults of princes or of great cities. 
These tombs and vaults belong to many 
different varieties and the first classification 
possible among them is according to their 
contents ; — 

I. Tombs or coffins containing tho entire 
body. 

II. Receptacles containing a single bone 


or a collection of bones of one individual, 
bleached but uncalcined. 

III. Receptacles containing ashes or 
calcmed bones These three classes may 
again be divided into two general classes : — 

I. Pre-cremation burials and 

II. Post-cremation burials. 

'I he methods of tho disposal of tho dead 
employed in districts of India where 
Dravidian languages are exclusively or 
partly spoken provide us with sflicient 
materials for the analysis of the cnlturo of 
the Ancient Dravidians. In South India 
such tombs, vaults and cemeteries belong 
exclusively to the ago of Iron. Iron imple- 
ments weapons and other objects arc to be 
found in large numbers in the tombs, vaults, 
coffins, and urns But this Iron-age is not 
far distant from tho end of tho Copper Age. 
n s along with Iron implements are to be found 



beautiful vases, pots and other objects made 
of Bronze. North of the Narmada exactly 
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extreme south at the present day there are 
reasons to believe that at one time they pre 
vailed over the whole of the sub continent, 
both in the north and the south 

There are two different theories about 
the Dravidian invasion or migration into 
India. One class of writers believe that the 
Dravidians migrated from India into Babylonia 
through Afghanistan and Beluchistan The 
similarity of Dravidian and Suraemn ethnic 
types was recognised by H R Hall long 
before the discoveries at Mohen jo daro and 
Harappa He is of opinion that it is by no 
means improbable that the Snmenans were 
an Indian race which passed certainly by 
land perhaps also by sea through Persia to 
the valley of the two Rivers * The second 



the Tinnevclty District in the extreme south 
of the Indian Peninsula through Sindh and 
Baluchistan tho island of Bahrein m the 
Persian gulf South Persia, Mesopotamia into 
Cieto and some of the islands of the Eastern 
Mediterranean 


II 


Dhxmdks Burim Customs op 
Tiie Ikon Agf 


The country which is now known as 
Dravida 1 e in which Tamil dialect is 
only a small part of tho area in which 
languages and dialects of Dravidian origin 
are spoken Let us Lake the burial customs 
of the province which is still understood to 
be Dravidian because in that part of the 
Madras presidency wo find certain methods 
of disposal of the dead which are widely 
different from those of the Indo Aryans 

Cremation or the burning of the dead 
body is very ancient custom which has 
prevailed in different parts of the world and 
among different races of people of the world 
at different times At times and places it 
has given place to complete or partial 
internment while in other parts of the world 
it has replaced internment altogether The 
general tendency of the peoples of Semitic 
and Hamitic origin e g *he Egyptians was 
to bury there dead After the adoption of 
Christianity essentially a religion of Semitic 
origin internment was generally adopted by 
all people of new faith irrespective of their 
S Cremation was an old custom in 
Europe Most of the people who spoke Indo 
uermamc languages practised entire or 
paitial cremation 


theory is just the converse of this there is 
therefore nothing in the existing racial con 
dition and equallj nothing in the existing 
physical conditions to prevent us from 
believing that the survival of a Dravidian 
language in Baluchistan must indicato that 
the Dravidians came into India through 
Baluchistan m prehistoric times f The 
recent discoveries in Sindh and Baluchistan 
prove that the cultural affinities of the 
Dravidians extend in an unbroken line from 

• Awunt History of the Avar Rist 5th ed 
vp lit 

, t K r °f 2iai*on in tie Cambridge History 
of hvlvi loi.Jp " 


ae Ind °AiT a «s generally practised com 

cnMMtror. Prof 1 L 

5 ““l 1 how »''or be allowed here 

wardS over ^ ° £ ,S° u Tripolje P 0 °P Ie ™ sl 

and for tw mi , dd! 10 bas , m of the Danube 
fh» a™ prevalence of cremation among 

therefm'’ , er- S E e S‘° S ™»aders of fed, a and 
on So „S2f ably amo ” E tho olhBr folk also 
Kama Pn«d h nh° ? as ! ,a ” d * Kai Bahadur 
the Tedm ^a C fr da has , tecCTtl r collected 
Aryan method oideoce about lode 

Aryan methods of the disposal of the dead 
!n m °?°| ra Pb entitled "The Indus valleyi 
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was the form enjoined for the d,sno .„l „f 
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the deadbody and there was the custom of 
collect ins the bones of the dead and burying 
them in a monad sometime after the cremation 
Let us take it for granted, therefore, that 
cremation, pirtial or fall, is a pure Indo- 
Aryan custom, and all internments, which 
show even traces of calcination of the 
bones or ashes must bo regarded as belong- 
ing to the post cremation period and therefore 
anterior to the Aryan invaston or occupation 
of India , 

fn the districts of the Madras Presidency 
where the Tamil language and its dialects 
are exclusively spoken we hod a method of 
disposal of the Dead, which 

is foreign to the forms 

prescribed in the Indo-Aryan 
textbooks Tnese burials fall 
into three separate classes , — 

I Complete internment 

in;— 

(a} stono chambers (cists) 

(b) terra cotta coffins or 
chests (Lirnakes) 

(c) or in large funeral jars. 

II Incomplete burials or 

internment of some bones 

only, without cremation, in , 

(a) pyriform receptacles 

(b) pointed-end urns and 

(c) flat or round-bottomed 
vessels* 

These burials are not to be found in 
isolated cases only, but in great cemeteries 
and collections, indicating withint doubt that 
this was the generally adopted method of 
disposal of the dead of the ancient inhabitants 
of this part of the country. Skulls discover- 
ed in a comparatively p«>rf9Ct stato of pre- 
servation enable anthropologists to state that 
these people, whose methods of disposing their 
deadbodies are so different from the present-day 
custom, were really the same people as the 
ancestors of the people who speak Dravidian 
languages at present ; not the untouch- 
ables or the real aboriginals such as the 
Kadir. the Paniyan, the Irak or the Karnm- 
ban hot of the great higher castes, not 
excluding the Brahmans* 

The generally accepted notion in Enropean 
countries about the origin of Megalithic 
momimeots is that they are Neolithic, but the 

* The lansmi-res or dialects spoken by abori- 
ginal tribes of Madras are “a grotesque cane stare 
ot pure Dravitiwn_ tongues— F. J. It ic harts. 


case is quite different in India, at least in 
Southern India. In many cases the Megali- 
thic tombs or internments in the centre of 
stone circles have yielded well-preserved 
implements of iron. Along with this fact we 
mast consider the total absence of Copper 
implements in southern India While in the 
North, i.e, to the north of the Narmada and 
the Vindhyas, approximately, the Chalcolithic 
culture slowly emerges out of the sub- 
neolithic phase, in the south the Neolithic 
culture suddenly makes way for the early 
Irou age. This can be unJerstood from a 
close study of the pre-cremation burials of 



Dranlnn a'finthes and their 


Four-footed burial Urn from unknown place in Coorg 

the Tamil country proper, with its natural 
extensions in the western edge of the Indian 
Peninsula and the lower portion of the 
Telngu-speaking country Let us begin with 
the latitude of Madras in the north. Large 
prehistoric cemeteries are known to exist 
in the District of Chingleput or Chaugalpeth 
and several of them have been excavated in 
this century, while dolmens are known to 
exist near the Bay of Bengal on the Red Hills 
near Madras. 

In the Chingleput district systematic ex- 
ploration of the pre-historic necropolitan 
areas began late in the last century, though 
they were well-known to people who take 
any interest in them from the days of 
Fergusson. The earliest record of explora- 
tion in the Chingleput district is to be found 
in a detailed report by Mr. A. Rea. Tbe site 
selected was a hill near tbe village of 
Trisulur close to the Cantonment of Pallava- 
rara, almost in the suburbs of Madras. Rea 
discovered a number of Jar burials at this 
site. These j'ars were large and pointed at 
one end and therefore incapable of stable 
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cquiUbimm Rea found that tbeso funenl found at Pallas atom tlio onlj d'lference 
nn were covered with a lid whoso form beine that hero almost all ot the 1 arnotes 


jars - - 

was almost exactly a replicate of the tomb 
lt'elf only of a 'lightly greater diameter so 
tl at it may be easily placed over and en 
close the tomb proper Re*t found some 
hones m a very decayed condition in one 
of these jars but notes that they ■were an 
calcined The other important discovery 
on this occasion was that of ono or more 
largo oblong ferracoffci Sarcophagi on 
numerous legs one at least of which was 
removed with great care to the Madras 
Museum In 1883 prclnstoiic terminology 
was yet indefinite The funeral jars were 
called pyriform tombs and the terracotta 



coffins earthenware tombs. The prototypes of 
such necropolitan furniture discovered m 
other countries of Asia 1 ave been aptly 
termed funeral jars to distinguish them 
from smaller jars which aio called urns and 
Larnakes A number of small earthenware 
vessels were found m both classe* The 
excavator observes The remains at Pallava 
ram aro evidently those of a burying people 
and not of tl ose who first cremate and 
afterwards collect and place the burnt bones 
in tl o gTound 

Numerous pro histone remains were 
observed at the foot of a low range of hills 
in tl o southern part of the Chingleput 
district close to the village of lerurabair 
There aro stone circles tho diameters of which 
vary from S to 50 In this necropolis the 


nro provided with three instead of two rows 
of leg' Ono Lam ax only was found with 
out any feet a fact which ought to havo 
aroused more attention even at that time 
Tho excavators description is extremely 
short almost vergmg on incompleteness 
Along with Larnakes some burial jars were 
also discovered but they were fewer in 

number Tho number of Cromlechs and 
dolmens examined 19 not clearly stated 
and except in a few exceptional cases tho 

reader is left to his imagination about the 

contents of the Larnakes* In eight crora 
lechs situated near tho village of Perumbair 
Mr Rea found potsherd' stone and iron 

implements and weapons bones and shell 
ornaments We do not know whether the 
l ones appeared to bo bleached or calcined 
In cromlech No 7 at this placo Mr Rea 
found a number of small jars and vases in 
tl o upper layer and a completo skeleton 
below it Tho jars and vases aro important 
Some of them were oval in shape with three 
or four leg' others were round liho modern 
IndiaD pitcher' while others were wide hut 
shallow dishes Tl o position of tho skeleton 
is more mterestiDg lbe legs were doulled 
up and drawn in front of tl e chest wl lie 
the haDds were crossed over the leg' Plainly 
the corpse must havo been trussed up in 
this position before ngoi moitti had set 
in Inside cromlech No 14 at hadnmalai 
puttur near Perumbair a burial jar was 
found wilh a curiously shaped vase It is 
elongated m si ape tapering upwards with 
a narrow mouth at the top Put around the 
narrow mouth are grouped four smaller 
mouths or openings The Larnakes of 
Perumbair are for tho most part '•mall indi 
c&ting that tho dead we rp reduced ta size 6y 
being doubled up 

Numerous cromlechs and dolmens were 
discovered in the North and south Arcot 
districts But systematic exploration for 
prehistoric antiquities does not appear to 
1 ave been undertaken in these areas before 
I91C The most interesting account of such 
discoveries is from the pen of tho Jato Mr 
M J Walhouse of tho Madras Civil Service 
Referring to tie discovery of certain 
I arnakes by Mr J H. G rstm 


deposits ate to be found at dcptlS vary.'nt- KoItaV and Uov™nrT th|*South 

!tom2 to . and consist ot Latnale, ot all Aroot d.stmt ho mad e , m,"ber o/ c ztreml 


shapes and sizes They are 2 to 7 m s~7 j—p t~ 7 ~, — .zir- v — 

length and generally rescmhlo tho Larnakes of In i a TJos oj°rt 11 f/ f 2 % tolomal k inev 
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ly interesting and valuable observations in 
August 1876. Mr. Garstin had found a 
number of polypede Larnakes in the South 
Arcot district* in one at least of which he 



theso large cemeteries. In one large jar Rea 
found a human skull and the complete 
outline of the skeleton* 

The most important discovery at this 
placo was the finding a skull and a number 
of bones in a semi globular vessel. The 
discoveries in the linnevelly district aro the 
richest In XSTu Bishop R. Caldwell wrote 
an interesting account of certain discoveries 
made by him at Kayal or Kail at the month 
of the Tamraparm river in the Athenaeum for 
tho 12th August On the outskirts of Kayal in 
the bed of an old tank Dr Caldwell discovered a 
monster burial jar, eleven feetia circumference 
which contained the bones of a ruau with 
a perfect skull t Writing to the Indian Anti- 
quary in 1877 Dr. Caldwell records tho 
discovery at Ilanji near Kartalum of a skull 
and the ontlino of a complete skeleton insido 
odc of theso monster jars§ 


Two terracotta Larnakes covered with a 
sicgle stone, Gajjalakonda, haraul Dist 


found a number of iron implements and 
weapons and some bones. Mr Walhouso 
gave a number of interesting parallels and 
referred to the discovery of a similar Laroax 
at Panduvaram Dewal in the North Arcot 
District in 1832 by a certain Captain Newbold. 

In Jaouaiy 1010 Mr F J Richards 
It. s (Retd) excavated threo stone cists at 
OJugattur in the North Arcot District m 
which he found laTgc and small pottery, 
iron. weapons and implements and fragments 
of human bones. AmoDg the pottery wero 
a number of tripod and fourlegged urnsr 

Further south, in tho maritime districts 
of Madura and Tinnevclly, prc-historic 
necropolitan remains wero discovered 
in largo numbers In 1888 Rea described 
a burial jar at Dadampatti in the 
Madura district cot cred i nth a large stone 
which contained bones and miniature ne- 
cropohfan pottery and referred to a similar 
discovery by a certain Mr Turner at Paravai 
in the same district. There is a largo pre- 
historic cemetery at Paravai, which was partly 
excavated by Rea He found that the ceme- 
tery was full of jar burials In one jar, at 
least he found a skull and a large -quantity 
of human bones in another, along with 
miniature or small potfery. At Anapaoadi on 
the outskirts of Madnra, there is another of 


* TivIim Antiquary. Vol- V. I)>. 150-G0 
J.-Tourn Rjii, Anthrop Institute, Vol. LIV. 
1021, pp. 157-6 J. 



The complete skeleton from the Jar at 
H’erumbair, Chiocleput Dist. 

Epoch-making discoveries were made by 
Mr. A. Rea in tho excavation of tho 
vast pre-historic cemetery at Adittanallur 
in the Tmnevelly district close to the 
month of the Tamraparni river. Ia 
some of those mounds regular pits were 
excavated in beds of loose quart* in roivs and 
very largo funeral jars were placed in 
them. “Tho objects yielded by these burial 
sites, aro finely made pottery of various 
kinds in great number ; many iron implements 
and weapons ; vessels and personal ornaments 
in bronze ; a few gold ornaments ; a few 
st one beads ; bones ; and some household 

63-Gi mrn ' Js " Soe ‘ Vo1 VII < 1 ,L A VP- 

t Indian Antiquary Vol. VI. p. S3. 
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stone inplements used for grinding curry or 
andalnocd Traces of cloth and wood preserv 
td bv rust or oxidation in contact with 
metals are found * 

lhe pie histone cemetery at Adittanallur 
consisted entirely of jar burials All of these 
ars ate pointed at the bottom and therefore 
incapable of stable equilibrium Some only 
of the jars contained complete skeletons 
Generally only a ■selection of the bone c of a 
skeleton were interred lhe position of the 
bones in cises of complete inhumation showed 
that tho body had been set inside m a 
squatting or sitting position none of tho 
bones were calcined + 



An oblong sarcophagus from Pernmbair 
Chmgleput D st 

The examination of these cemeteries in the 
Tinnevelly district prove that — 

I they belong to the Iron age 

II that the use of Copper for tho manu 
facture of weapons bad become obsolete 

III that they were not the burial places 
of any primitive or aboriginal tribes but 
contained the mortal remains of a highly 
civilised and cultured people who possessed 
a distinctively developed artistic instinct 

IV tl at they contained the graves of all 
classes of people from the highest nobles 
who used golden diadems to the poor 
commoner and 

V that the people who used such burial 
customs were a dolichocephalic race but were 
not possessed of platynlnoe Doses 

Such remains are by no means uncommon 
in tho inland districts of Salem and Coimba 


ae °l°0 ca ^ <S nej 

t Ibid i 119 


tore In 1876 tho Rc\ Maurice Phillip? 
wrote an account in which ho referred to 
Cromlechs which contained small urn* iron 
implements and small pieces of bones , 
cairns in which were Lund largo jars con 
taming iron implements and ornaments and 
small terra cotta pots with largo human bones 
but tho position of tho bones indicated that 
tho complete body of tho deceased was 
interred Tho three legged jars were all 
well known in this district to Wnlhouso oven 
in 187G 

On tho western const of the Peninsula 
stone cists and burial jars arc c juallv well 
known Bishop Caldwell reforred to tho 
exi-denco of huge jar burials in the Malabar 
coast from tho southern extremity of Travancorc 
to tho northernmost limit of tho Malabar 
district As early as 1SG9 Dr J Oldham then 
President of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal 
compared tho stono cists of Malabar with tho 
cairns and dolmens ot Coorg and Mysore In 
1876 Mr Walhonso referred to some dolmen* 
called Topeknls at Chataparambal on tbo 
Beypur river seven miles from Calient. 
In 1910 Mr Rea described some pro-historic 
rcranins at Kaniyampundi near Mangalam 
railway station in the Coimbatoro district 
Hero tbo burials were placed at tbo centre 
of stone circles and consisted of the jar type 
In 1911 Mr A II Longhnrst Mr Kens 
successor visited a rock cut tomb in tbe 
same district in which were found a number 
of smaller urns of two types —(the flat 
bottomed (b) and the type with four legs 
so common all over Southern India. They 
contained red earth ashes and minute frag 
ments of bones 

We have now exhausted the Tamil speak 
ing districts We shall now see that such 
burial customs were not confined to tho 
Tamil speaking districts but extended north 
wards on both sides into the Telngu speaking 
districts m the centre of the Peninsula and 
the eastern coast as well as the Cauarese 
districts of Mysore and Coorg The earliest 
known disco' enes in the Telugu speaking 
districts or the Andhra country were recorded 
inl87 9 m the first volume of the Indian 
Antiquary In the remains id the Palnad 
adjoining the Eastern Ghats near Kuiunpudi 
Mr Boswell like all earlier writers of the 
type of Fergusson paid more attention to 
construction and structural iematns than to 
the cultural side of bis discoveries 

The credit of the earliest systematic ex 
ploration of prehistoric cemeteries in the 
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Telugu-speaking country belongs two contem- 
porary scholars, Messrs. A II. Lonehurst and 
Ohulara Yazdani. Mr. Longliurst's account 
of the excavations at Gajjalakonda shows 
that about two miles from the Railway 
Station, there is large prehistoric cemetery 
in an open plain. Originally most of the 
tombs in this cemetery were enclosed within 
stone circles and in the centre there were 
stone cists covered with cairns of boulders 
The cists were rectangular chambers of 
rudely dressed slabs. Gno of tbe large 
tombs opened by Mr Longhnrst at this 
place contained two layers of banal* In 
the lower layer were four different tombs 
the contents of winch were crushed bj the 
superincumbent weight Only fragments of 
bone and pottery were found In the upppr 
layer there were six different tombs with 
dressed sIobv parMtoas between etch, con- 
taining bones and pottery No skulls or 
pelvis bones and jewellery, beads or iron 
weapons and implements were fonnd The 
ago of these tombs can bo determined from 
the dressing of the slabs for which iron 
tools must have been used Ibo excavator 
obNerves that "None of the bones appeared 
Cilcmed, but rather that thev had been 
dried and bleached to the sun before being 
put into the tomb”'' 

Another tomb opened at the same place 
was more interesting. The excavator found 
a bath-tub-shaped Lire ax containing large 
human bones. There was no cover to the 
Larnaxand it had no legt as are to be found in 
the majority of the Lxrnakes from Perumbair 
and otner places. It was supported on ring- 
shaped stand*, which were quite separate. 
Under a small cairn Mr Longhnrst found 
two polypede terra cotta sarcophagi with lid*, 
eorcmf tog filter by a large slab of stone." 

Mr. Longhurst observes about the-e harisls 
®t Gsjjalakonda that “The nature of the 
pottery and the construction ef the tombs 
show that (hey were a highly civilised race 
of people and no mere wandering jungle 
tribe.” 

Hr. Ghnlam Yardani’s discoveries were 
made at Mault Ah and Kaigir in the 
Nalgonda di-trict. At Raigir he opened a 
stone ci*t which contained three skull* 
placed on sides of a targe pottery jar T 


In 1853 Meadows Taylor also found complete 
skeletons or internment of selections of 
bones with ashes along with pottery in 
tocubs in the Shorapur district of the Nizam's 
dominions. * In 1S77 Mr. William King 
described certain cist-burials in the northern 
part of tho Nizam’s dominions. In 
Mysore and Coorg the search for pre- 
historic antiquities, specially necropolitan 
remains, have never been thorough. Cist 
graves exist at Konur and Aihole in the 
Uadaim Taluka of the Bijjpur District i 
A stone cist, containing bones and pottery, 
was found at Gokak, near the well-known 
falls in tho Delgaum district. In 1875 
Captain 11 Cole found cists at 3Iarg.il near 
Howringpet which contained fragments of 
bones and iron objects.*? In the sam© year 
Captain J S F Mackenzie found a stone arrow 



or spear-head, iron implements and weapons, 
bones and a brittle snbstanco like charcoal 
at Fraserpet on the Kaveri. The most 
important discoveries were made by Colonel 
B. R. Branhll in the Savandurg cemetery 22 
miles west of Bengal ore. Here were loond 
charred bones in one with a piece of flat 
copper, jars near (he pavement slab of one 
cm with minute pieces of charcoal husks 
of grain and small pieces of bones in a 
second and in another a complete skeleton. 
I’lain indications of a human skeleton 
having been bnried lying on its right side 
along tho south side of tho chamber, with 
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the head to the east, and looking towirds 
tho north The figure must hare been in a 
bent postnre * 

Brin till also described certain Larnakes 
discovered in cists at Anegnttahalle near 
Tckkali on tho Madras— Bangalore section of 
tho M & SM railway precisely of the same 
kind discovered in Chingtcpnt Arcot kirnul 
and other divtri t> of tho Tamil country 

To the west of Mysore pro historic 
ccmetcri s are to be found m Coorg Those 
on tho Mui ib tti hill are of a different type 
Hero tl e ro fs of tho cists are arched being 
consti ucted of two or more slabs res mg 
«„ain t each ithor In these cists wero 
dicourcd funerary urns with three or four 
legs and a number of nwuatinr poihry i 
Sum hr urns ind remains wero discov rid 
at other | laces of Coorg and sooio of l o 
funenrv urns still exist unopened in tho 


' fnfnn AnUpnrtj I o( \ v I 
r I oc t» i>oc It ngit 1S( 0 p 


Indian Museum at Cilculta Nothing is known 
about their find spot § 

To summarize , Southern India, i c the 
country to tho souib of tho Yindhyns and 
the river Narmada shows tho widespread 
existence of a kon Aryan burial custom in 
which the body was not burnt even partly, 
the body was buried either in full in $tone cists 
Only in one or two very rare instances do 
wo hear of stone implements such as Hint 
scrapers or knives or arrow heads being 
found in theao tombs but in no ca$o copper 
or broDzo weapons have been discovered 
Copper or bronze is used m certain cases 
a, ornaments or art-ware, e g tho vases and 
plates found at Adittanallur In tho majority 
of cases iron implements and weapons aro 
f »u d inside tho cofiins or jars or outside 
t n but in'idc tne tomb 


$ J And r on — Catalogue find hind Looi of (fit 
\rchi(ological tolhciions it lip 4o t 
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Glimpses Of Modem Russia 

Muriel Pigef in Englishwoman who siw Russia 
during v nr ard revolution revisited Moscow nnd 



I omngrul ten vears liter and Itlh of evorydsy 
life as it is lived theto today 

Arnuri, in Moscow I noticed a great change 
for the letter in the kencral an| eanneo of the 
streets since mj last visit Tho houses had l*cen 
repaired an 1 painted I’eoplo looked fairly "ell 
nourished J ood I found was plentiful and not 
expen' ve and the Kuss an people have always 
eaten less than we da in America and FouUnd 
lhe majonly of the peoj o wero hurrying along 
as if intent on t Harness They wero dixsscd 
niclher very well nor very tudly their clothes 
‘•em„ either remnants of old days or made of 
waltwaJ JJnoj.tjcJj.'rrrJ m t)>o country imported 
clo’hes arc rare because tl cy cost so much— Russia 
las imposed a heavy tariff on imports except raw 
roiteml ani nwhinerj, l>ccause she has not 
Min rt exports to justify further imports As u 
result an ovcn-oit imported from til-oaf Wds 
awut MVl— a do tot s n’ary for two months 

The 'trouts cf I/min-rul gave mo a different 
imrcevsicn—ind a sharper emotion for f^nincrjl 
n*d • ■wen tho center of our hospital activities 
uinr > th« war and rcvo'ution an l the , Jace was 
Jail ol in n an * The l nil not co irtanl din’omaftt* 
life of the city ! ! a.1 Lrown w»s dead 

I integral sc- mod tu me tr»„i Uvausc It hid 
ft’ cn from a huh to a very low c,*at<,-from tl* 
Mart! ' an 1 rooty cf a royal captlal t 0 a threat 
tar, city wtitout even tt e dimltv rf the rrc«cnt 
rvw>rr,«1,( a tlVltlCS, t UC« U tllC 


CirerrmenUl 
capita! 

i — h la Moscow arl i 


t/-m~s-sd j interviewed 
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officials of the Ministries of health and Education 
I \isited hospitals, schools, infant welfare centers 



From Moscow River one may lot k hack 
at Die ancient Kremlin, at golden domes cakhm_ 
ihe sun. and grim walls in whose shulows so 
many have died 



A new ot the Cathedral of Christ Oar Saviour, 
Moscow's largest church 

and other institutions. One of the most aente 
problems for such agencies in Russia is that of the 



‘Ewing-G^lloway)— Lciders of the present 
Russian go*crnment dream of the time when 
radio and electricity will reach even such 
isolated peasant farms as this one, 
high tn the mountains of the 
Caucasus 


“wild children ” At one time as a resnlt of war, 
famine and revolution, there were as many as 
two million homeless orphans wandering about 
the couatry They lived during the summer in 
the towns, and when the cold weather came migrat- 
ed sonlh, like the birds Today it is estimated 
that there Hre still about 300,000, and that about 
SU.000 of these were in Moscow last autumn. In- 
stitutions are absorbing them by degrees, but they 
are stilt a tremendous problem Securing suitable 
people to handle them is as urgent as Die building 
of homes for it takes great tact and patience and 
a knowledge of psych o-theraoeutics to tempt these 
children back to ordinary civilised life after they 
have led the wild life of the streets. 

Most of these “professionally homeless” children 
have spent one to seven years of w dd life They 
seek shelter at the stations, in old asphalt boilers, 
and sleep on doorsteps or in refuse bote®, for 
tae most part they steal their food and drugs. 
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Terhaps ten per cent of them drink and take 
cotane Having snuffed cocaine 30 a become 
more brave jouarenomore hungry you feel so 
happy — o one of them explained the habit 
I nag ne hundreds of children cold and hungry 
craving love and care findm® their happiness onlj 
throigh a sniff of powder unconscious of the 
mevitatle conns horrors of despondency and 
hallue nation The M ms ry of Health is trying 
to treat these trap c narcotic chi dren but the lack 
of fnnls is hampering In one home I saw 
twenty six nai otic boys in charge of a woman 
doctor— boy s small for their age but very intelligent 
anl keen their wits sharpened by necessity 

Anot er woman doctor a very remarkable one 
is at the head of the section that deal3 with the 
health of mother and ch. Id up to the age of six 



She is reponsible for a very complete and 
admirable permanent exhibit illustrative of the 
health of women and children Several large 
rooms are devoted to this purpose and here are 
educational posters punted by the test artsti 
together with medical surgical and dietetic exhibits 
Wax figures portray with almost horrible reality 
every form of chi dish skin disease aud statistic* 
of every description are graphically displayed 
Tho isauds of people visit the exhibition 

The hou mg problem in Russia is acute espa ial 
ly 10 Mos o\v, where thtfre has b*en a population 
increase of forty per cent since the war and a 
twenty per cent decrease in housing accommo 
datioo 

Radio 13 a new factor which 13 bound to improve 
Russian life By this means it is possible to 
transmit information amusement music and 
education without the medium of reading or 
writing -pleasures and interests formerly unknown 
have been brought into the lonely lives 01 people 
living miles from civilized ceaters 

Russ a holds great promise for the peasants in 
the shape of development of the Co operatives— a 
movement not new of course , , . 

I gathered that the present strength of the 
Co-operative movement is eleven million members 
and that about twenty five per cent of the peasant 
population are associated with the movement 
Membership is limited to voters m the towns and 
to agricultural workers in the country la the 
towns sixty per cent of the members are Commu 
mst® and in tho rural d stnets only nineteen per 
cent Adn mistrative costs are barred to the 
clergy and the well to-do classes —1 e employers 
of hired Ial or J- ghty per cent of the sales of 
sugar and salt and seventy per cent of textiles 
are elected through Co operative societies In 
the gram trade during 19 >6 out of twenty five 
lillion pounds t^o Co-operatives handled over 
one-third of the amount. 

Tho present organization is m part political 
having the aim of develop ng Socialism and anmlu 
lating private trade It also carries on educational 
wort by special schools and courses These are 
attei ded 1 y nearly 10 000 ttudents 

Education under the present regime is a 
subject of great interest. After ths Bolshevik 
revolution evervl ody had access to the universities 
ana technical hu.h schools 

All orthodox forms of teaching were rejected 
and ne w and fancy methods wero tried 

1 was much impressed by the irtenso and 
universal desire of all young people to acquire 
general information 

Communists of course arc implicit! lo foe3 of 
rel gion bu» religious tolerance is theoretically 
practiced 

I share the belief 0 f many others who know 
something of the Russian temperament that the 
Bolshevist movement in Russia, m S p, t0 0 f all 
its t Totalities an 1 the appalmg destruction which 
it has troucht to Russia itself « developing not 
a ,~ w u 8JrsU>m of government tut as n 
btnnWri 00 ;..!^?? 3 omo » «*t of Mind and 
m ^« ,0 i e ^ re from o!d injustices 

S?K«r„ rl 3' a w ,,i" ,! -” on,r ,or lto »* 

{ '^ W muc !’ m , oro . discipline now 
man in tho frit years of tho Revelation By 
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decrees order his been restored, and such in- 
dependence is co , longer tolerated. 

Tki IToman Cth.fn 




We reproduce here a painting on tbe canvas 
■which is known as Pinkie” It is by the famous 
British artist. Sir Thomas Lawrence and wa« sold 
in a London auction-room on No\ ember <?'> foi 
74 (CU guineas or about 5377 ClU) said to be the 
highest price to be paid at an auct on anvwhe e 
in the world. The fortunate possessor is likely to 
be an American, since the purchasers, the Meesi* 



Owned Ij the l' S. Secretary of the Treasury 


‘Tnkie”— By Sir Thciras Lawrence 

puvcfD, bare arrn r«d ibat (be yclcre will ccrce 
to America Ectretmie m lie *pr>rg. Arotber 
irtwe^iicf /act in c-ccrcttica wr!h tie nou< is 
•rtt ibe veurg lady here jnr.red was Alary 
Jlcnltcn Tanetr. who in later life was the aunt 
ot tJ.za.Uth Bairett Biowcurg 

iHie Ltterary Digest. 

•vtf £S\ / / 

(/ fit ’■'r\ /V 

it. \ 

Flemish Art Valued at Fifty Million 

v*. "**. 

,nan f 5 ?’* uI ' ,a ff Flemish aM Belgian 
a t, organised by the Acg'o- Belgian Union wa3 

Found in a Bruges Fiih-Market 
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displayed at Barlineton House, and those who 

are imprest by dollars mav casp on readme that _ _ , 

it represents a value ot ClO.OUO.QOO. The (treat Mew System o! Education 
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Marietta Johnson 13 pioneer, prophet, and 
demonstration center for tho people who believe 
that “education 13 identical with growth." and who 
are sure that developing tho latent abilities of 
a child is better for him than stuiting him with 
extraneous information. 


difficult to manage. Books she would ban until 
children are eight years old. And so skilfully is 
her program planned that the children are busy 
with concrete things up to the point where they 
feel the imperative need for tho knowledge that 
13 in a book. 


Marietta John is a vivid visionary, a warmly 
lovable prophet of a cause. She speaks of things 
dreamed of afar, and brought near for the glory 
of yonr children, and as you listen yon catch 
fire from that glowing voice, and turn with the 
desire to make these dreams come true. Her face 
is mobile, warmed with charm and humor, and 
lit with an all-embracing love of humanity. 

Fairhope. Alabama, is the bnbbhng experiment 
station where youngsters from six to twenty 
years old demonstrate various stages of growth 
under Mrs Johnson’s theories. The Edgewood, 
School at Greenwich, Connecticut, is probably the 



Mrs. Marietta JohnsoD, who believes that 
“education is identical with growth" 


best knowD of her Northern schools, and the 
Man basset Bay school at Port Washington. Long 
island, is her youngest fledgling A dozen o»ber 
Private iigbrnls /.rsiw ilspe Cnd the Qs\ tden Gate 
hear witness to her inspiration and her unflagging 
enthusiasm, and public school officials in the most 
enlightened cities aie experimenting with her 
methods and trying to adapt them to the larger 
groups of children they must handle 


, Little children are provided with projects that 
seep their small bodies in healthy action let them 
"ground freely, and do not demand too fine 
5?!? rc y t £ ,,0 u or too long concentration. Games 
/ 0l * dancing supplement carpentry and 
aud nature study, and develop good phy- 
siques and muscular control as well as stimulating 
feeding that natural curiosity which is the 
lQIB * 'hat makes education possible and so 


Religious instruction in the schools is 
prohibited. 

The whole undertaking is an interesting example 
of intelligent co-operative effort among parents 
in a small suburban community in an attempt to 
solve the eyer-dis cussed problem of schooling. 

For many years it has been the American 
tradition, and not always an applauded one, that 
the teaching of children should be in the hands l 
of women. Mrs Johnson transcends the tradition, 
making schools instead of just teaching them And 
the schools she makes, with their emphasis on I 
healthy growth instead of on book-learning, arc 
acting as a leaven m the over-heavy mass of the I 
established system, forcing up bubbles here and 1 
there which let in light and air to Old ideals and 1 
old methods. 

The Woman Citizen. 


Sun-Spots 



• P' c f ure of a Sunspot showing 
L' L! 1 ? 1 "/ ^ ra 1 d0 of flr f- . Br'ek ter than 
tbl , but SQ c dul L compared to 

the .u Su V surface That it photo- 
biucb -the white line across its centre 13 
a bridge of calcium flame, 20,000 miles long. 
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by any non-Hindu on the voyage There is 
a Vallabhacharya Vaishnavite temple, two 
Jam temples and a 'mall place bonding the 
phallus ot Shiva in Zaoztbar besides a Parsi 
hire Temple A Jaimte temple has also been 
recently erected m Mombasa 

From Zanzibar Indians penetrated the 
territories of the East Coast aloDg with 
Arabs With the advent of European 
conditions began soon to settle down every- 
where and the Ii dian was the first to take 
advantage of the establishment of peace It 
is generally Mippo R ed that the Indians are to 
be found only on the coast It is not *o 
Both Hindu and Mahommedan traders are 
established in the remotest native villages of 
Fast Afnca, some have even crossed the 
Lakes and are settled in Belgian Congo I saw 
a nourishing Indian Colony of 50 traders at 
Kigoma which is about 750 miles inland on 
the shores of Lake Tanganyika About five 
miles by road across the hills is TPjiji, 
a native village of about 5000 men 
Livingstone met Stanley here in 1661 on 
the beach o! Lske Tanganyika under an 
old mango tree which is still in existence 
It was a plea'ant surprise to find that there 
were five Indian shops in the village, two of 
which belong to Hindus and three to 
Mussulmans Travelling over the Tanganyika 
and Kenya and Uganda Railwajs, we find 
that all stations bavo at least one Indian 
Duka. In the wake of the Indian trader 
have followed the Indian barber, the Dhobte, 
the shoe-maker, the taxidermist, the milk- 
«e\ler, the carpenter, the mason, the gold- 
smith and faDally also the Brahman I was 
shaved by on Indian barber at Kigoma, 
while the steamers of the Zanzibar Govern- 
ment are entirely manned and captained by 
Indians Both Indian Mussulmans and 

Hindus have also been putting in special 
effort for getting their children educated and 
most of tho bigger villages have Aga Khan 
schools or Indian primary schools run by 
private subscription Latterly has come the 
Indian clerk, a very useful and cheap instru- 
ment in the hands of Government for 
manning their subordinate services The 

political awakening of India and the great 
publicity which the situation m Kenya 
received in 1923 have attracted Indians of 
liberal education to look to East Africa An 
Indian prc«s is struggling to grow up and 
Indian medical roeD ard lawyers are slowly 
coming in anil trying to establish them- 
selves. A 


In spite of the growth of Indian immi- 
gration, the establishment of the White 
races in East Africa has been distinctly 
injurious to out interests Our position at 
the court of Zanzibar has been entirely lost to 
us and the initiative we possessed in the 
development of business has passed away 
from our hands to those of the European 
races Before the war it was clearly 
recognised that the Indian community had only 
a subordinate role to play in East Africa 
As soon as it was found that the Highlands 
of the mountains of East Afriqa were 
suitable for permanent white settlement, 
deliberate attempts began to be made for 
confining Indians to only a subordinate role 
And when we raised our head in 1923 r 
what formerly were attempts and experi- 
ments became definite measures and assumed 
the forms ot a defined attitude We were to 
be tolerated m East Africa if we consented 
to be petty traders and clerks and did not 
claim social equality with Europeans The 
moment we looked up, a blow would be 
dealt to us 

I shall explain this further We had m 
Kenya big Indian merchants and land owners 
before 1023, and it was with a view to 
handicap them that the white settlers 
manoeuvred the political situation to their 
advantage The decisions of the White Paper of 
1923 were not far reaching enough to satisfy 
the hunger of the white men Ever since 
1923, therefore, the settlers of Kenya have 
been trying to draw the settlers and mer- 
chants o! other East African territories into 
the orbit of their influence Wherever there 
are suitable highlands prompt steps have 
been taken to occupy them and get them 
thrown open for settlement While a demand 
for White self government has already been 
pnt forward in Kenya, white pnblic opinion 
has been cleverly educated to press for a 
Federation of East African territories, self- 
government for Kenya has been refused, 
but the refusal has been tempered by tho 
decision to appoint a Commission to proceed 
to Last Africa and explore tho possibilities 
of a Union of British East Africa which 
may either take the form of a Federation 
or an Empire This decision has been 
announced along with a declaration that 
while making their recommendation*, the 
Commission will adhere to the White Paner 
of 1U23-4 entitled * Indians in Kenya’’ m 
the matter of the Federal or the Imperial 
policy with respect to our people 
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The latest blow to our position - ' ‘lies 
firstly in the definite move taken in the 
direction of a federation of East African 
"territories, and secondly in the declaration 
of policy. The White Paper of 1923-4 
definitely and perpetually assigns us an 
inferior and subordinate role of life in East 
Africa. A closer union of East African 
territories is being demanded to make white 
supremacy secure in East Africa, 

Though the position of Indians in Kenya 
and Uganda was determined by the White 
Paper, other territories were not affected so 
far by its principles. Indian position had 
suffered in Zanzibar and was not wbat it 
should be in Tanganyika, yet, theoretically 
we suffered under no bar sinister both on 
the island as well as in the mandated terri- 
tory. His Highness the Sultan’s Government 
has always been very liberal and the 
European and Indian communities in the 
island have always lived on terms of cordiality. 
In Tanganyika there has been special 
endeavour both on the part of Europeans 
as well as of Indians to keep out the Kenya 
atmosphere, and it was therefore that the 
Hon. S. N. Ghose, one of the Indian members 
of the Territorial Legislative Council, gave 
his support to Sir Donald Cameron’s scheme 
of non-native settlement on the Iringa 
highlands. When the Rt Hon. Mr. Sastri 


was in Daressalam, the Hon- Jfr. Dundas, 
Secretary for Native Affairs, speaking at a 
lnncli given in honor of the former assured 
him on behalf of the Earopean community 
that there was no reason why in Tanganyika 
at least the relations between the two com- 
munities should be strained. 

The application of the White Paper to 
Zanzibar and Tanganyika and the ultimate 
possibility of .its extension to Nyassaland 
and Northern Rhodesia changes all this and 
makes the position of Indians uniformly 
risky all over East Africa. In fact, the 
better class of Indians seem to have realised 
that there is hardly any future for us on 
this coast. Petty traders, clerks, and petty 
artisans have been coming on in great 
abundance, but no big merchant has come 
over to invest his capital in this country 
nor have any large purchases of land 
been made by Indiana. This stoppage of the 
coming of capitalists, merchants and planters 
from India is a bad sign. It spells the 
elimination of Indians from East Africa. 
Indian clerks are being rapidly displaced by 
natives and as education advances, native 
artisans and traders are also beginning to 
come out. Nobody can object to this, but 
anybody may also see that the death-knell 
of Indians in East Africa has been already 
tolled. 


THE REVOLUTION' IN GYMNASTICS AMONGST 
GERMAN WOMEN 

By ALICE METER 
Berlin 


T AKING the German women as they are, 
one can put them under three cate- 
gories : 

1. The old generation — having no physical 
culture of any kind. 

2. The middle-old generation — to whom 
gymnastics were obligatory in the schools. 
Their physical cnltnre was of the same natnre 
as_ that of the boys and originally based upon 
military drill. There was no separate or 
special department of female gymnastics ; 
and 


3. The younger generation — among whom 
one finds a reformed gymnastic system 
specially adapted to the female constitution. 

From the middle of the last certnry, it was 
thought necessary that women should also have 
some kind of physical training and culture, 
bnt the organisers introduced the same sort 
of gymnastics as was prevalent amongst the 
boys. The girls were to take up drill (mostly 
military) twice a week, and try to do the 
following exercises very carefully : — 

Heels together — -toes apart, 
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A pair o? Sunspot Storms as they appear 
in relation to the entire disk 


Mussolini Paints His Own Portrait 
Mussolini the Great Leader of modem Italy 
has made in tl e last four or five years a vast 
number cl spirited and eloquent speeches From 
these we lave milled a few characteristic phrases 
that re'eal the Duce to us in lus own words In 
reading these sp eches one is both struck by his 
evident sincerity and amazed at his acute under 
standing of mass psychology His sk 11 in mam 
pulatiog the •word of power beloved of the ancients 
is remarkable Ue has constructed what amounts 
to a ritual for the close of many of his speeches 
specially to his beloved Black Shirts 

We control the nat on not in order to enslave 
it but to serve it, with humiltj with absolute 
devotion and with a sense of duty that I -would 
descr te as religious 

\ lolence for us is not sport It is not nor can 
it ever become a divers on lot us violence is 
like war the hard necessity of certa n fated and 
histor c hours 

Violence is not unmoral On the contrary it 
is sometimes moral 


fascism is a phenomenon that interests the 
entire world which has diseust it eagerly ever 
since Us meet non A literal ue regarding it has 
ciovn up in all lam? rue* Men have come from 
Jai an China and \ns ral a to study it evidently 
thru too suffer from the ills that have been ours 
\W must stay in tho I eaguo of Nations for 
the reison that others are in it, others who might 
le glad if we were to withdraw and who -would 
arrange their affairs and protect tl cir interests 
without us and possibly at our expense. 



Signora Mussolini 


“My ambition is this— to nuke the Italian people 
strong prosperous great and free 

The fore gn policy of the present Government 
is inspired by the necessity for a progressive 
rovaJuatioo. at air dvjAamViw ead. 
m E irope and the world 

Imperialism is at the base of the life of every 
people which desires economic and spiritual 
expansion 

May God help me to carry my arduous task 
to a victorious end 


27 e Literary Digest 



INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA 


Bt U. K. OZA 


B RITISH East Africa comprise'! Uganda 
Protectorate, Kenva, TanganviVa.Ziozihar, 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. The 
whole region is inhabited hv tho black taces 
of Bantu origin, and extends from 6* North 
to a boot Jo* South of the equator ft is 
supposed that the Phoenicians and the Hindus 
traded in ancient times with the East Coast 
The element of Sanskrit in the Swahili 
language and a similarity of some Bantu rites 
with Indian animistic ceremonies hare led 
some people to assume that a much closer 
connection existed hetweeD India and Africa 
than has been generally granted Io tho 
eighth centnry Mombasa and Malmdi wero 
important centres of Arab power and important 
Persian settlements existed at Kilroa at the 
rame time. Zanzibar which appeared on 
European maps for the first time in the 
twelfth cenfurr had been for long an 
emporium of trade with the East— with Arabia, 
India and China. The Portuguese and the 
Turks followed in the fifteenth cenfnrr. Tho 
former were massacred at Mombasa in 1611 
and finally annihilated by the Iroanm of 
Mn«cat m 1G9G-8. Zanzibar was captured 
by the Arabs in 1784 and for a hundred 
years afterwards the Arabs were supremo on 
the East Coast from Somaliland to the 
Rnnuma River The United States of 
America established a Consulate at Zanzibar 
in 1836, England followed in 1840 and Franco 
in 1R44. 

The general belief on this side is that 
there has always been an Indian population 
on the East Coast of Africa. Vasco da Gama 
found an Indian colony and according to 
the Chronicle of Kilwa" a temple to a 
Hindu goddess at the Persian settlement of 
Kilwa. At Malmdi, he encountered rebellion 
amongst the native crew that he had engaged. 
Unshaken in his determination to reach 
India the Portuguese Captain decided to sail 
Without the aid of natives along the African 
Coast It is stated that had be done so, he 
would have perished amongst the shoals and 
** e ' s that line that part of the East - African 
Coast Rot it was his good fortune to meet 
an Indian Captain from the Port of Cambay, 


Kanna Mallora bv name who took him to the 
part of Moghadisho (or as some of tny friends 
here say, Mulhadisha tho point looking 
straight tn India) jnd piloted him in a straight 
lino to Calicut across the Indian ocean There 
has always been an fndian Colony on both 
sides of the Persian gulf and tho treasurers, 
customs officers and surveyors of tho 
Imaums of Muscat have heen Indians, mostly 
Hindus— Bhatias from the We t and South- 
west of Cutch and S irathia Hinias from 
Kathiawar When Zanzibar was formed into 
a separate Sultanate, the Indians who helped 
the Arab ruler of Muscat and traded between 
Zanzibar, Muscat and India also came over 
here and settled in the "Island metropolis of 
Africa" The names of Jeram Shitji, Jbji 
Shtvji and Lila Banker are household names 
in tho Protectorate They had the farm of 
tho customs sod probably of other revenue 
sources and carried on a thriving trade in 
ivory and slaves There were also Indian 
3fussalmans from ths West Coast, followers 
of the Shia Imamite sect. 

These men came across the Indian ocean 
in frail sailing barqaes from the ports of 
Memdui and Poreliender These barques are 
not even now out of use. Messrs Gopal 
Parshoftam. a laTge banking and trading firm 
of Tanga still possess their own fleet of 
barqnps for importing Indian goods and 
exporting African wares The enterprising 
Kbarmas of Catch and Kathiawar pnt to 
6ea in September with miscellaneous Indian 
ware, pottery, guilts, household necessaries, 
rice, millet and sundries, go to Malabar, 
sometimes round the Cape Comorin for 
Rangoon, and then cross over here about 
March The familiar cry of the potter pedlar 
or that of the bird-catchers’ casteman selling 
simple toys for Indian children is heard with 
great interest by Indians on this coast during 
this month which is looked forward to with 
intense eagerness. The Mussulmans had no 
other trouble on the voyage, bnt the Hindus 
who came with the Arabs were staunch 
Valshnavas and took great care to remain 
pure. Even as late as 1910, they used to l la v e 
their own water and their own fiyd untouched 




The first thing is to get rid of the 
military ground principles * instead of 
taking a stiff attention -posture, one is to 
hare a free and pliable attitude just 
befitting the female constitution. Next, there 
should be no commands. Before any exercise 
is given, it is first of all fully analysed, and 
the object and result clearly demonstrated, 
so that every girl taking the exercise becomes 
fully conscious of what she is going to do. 
Thus every muscle group is taken care "of, 
and the whole body becomes lively. Each 
hit of instruction, that is given, is done not 
in the commanding tone, but in the sugges- 
tive form. The individual exercises are 
arranged so as to attain the stiffest and the 
most elastic attitude of the whole organism 
through the contraction and relaxation of the 
muscles. 

So long we have mentioned all the modern 
systems in general. Now each particular 
system will be given proper attention to. It 


Fig. XI 



Fig. XII 

will be convenient to divide these systejns 
into 3 groups viz ; 


1. The Hygienic gymnastic, 

2. lhe Rhythmic gymnastic, 

3. The Artistic gymnastic. 
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The Hygienic Gymnastic (Figs. 1 — VI) : 
It is the oldest one and forms the ground basis 
for all ofber system®. This process is built 
upon the exact knowledge of anatoi ly The 
first thing in this system is that it enforces 
the formation of tight breast, and tight abdo- 
men, and breathing exercises play a great 
Tele in this system. The schools of 
MenscmUtck and Dora Menzler are examples 
of this method There are exercises to set 
right the hanging abdomen, to avoid the 
double chin, to strengthen the back muscles 
to prevent scoliosis, to tighten the abdominal 
inoscles, to keep np proper form of breast 
and nupy other similar exercises. A part of 
the hygienic gymnastics is the Orthopaedic 



Exercise and it is mainly therapeutic ia 
character. 

The Rhythmic Gymnastic— [Tigs. VII X) 
goes a step farther It teaches how 
to keep haTraony and rhythm of the 




I 


Fg IV Chldrens Exercse 


Is I 
Breast — up 
Abdomen — in 
Knees — stra ght 
In fact it is that kind 
ly followed by the boys 
■was done by command 
order 


During the last decade a great change 
etc has taken-place md the after war period 

of exercise absolute bas reiolutiomsed tbe womens gymnastics 
and every movement introducing various systems which are quite 
and sharp m litary suiting the women s constitution and tl ereby 
becoming very popular The individual 
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The first thing is to get r d of the 
m 1 tary ground pr nciples instead of 

taking a st G attention po ture one is to 
have a free and pi able att tude jnst 

befitting the female const tntion Next there 
should be no commands Before any exercise 
is given it is first of all fully analysed and 
the object and result clearly demonstrated 
so that every g rl taking the exercise becomes 
fully consc ous of what she s going to do 
Thus every mu cle group is taken care of 
and the whole body becomes lively Each 
bit of instruct on that is given 13 done not 
in the commanding tone but in the suggfes 
tive form The md v dual exerc ses are 
arranged so as to atta n the st ffest and the 
most elast c attitude of the whole organism 
through the contract on and relaxation of the 
muscles. 

So long we have mentioned all the modern 
systems in general Now each particular 
system will be g van proper attent on to It 




into 3 groups v z 

1 The Hygieo c gymnastic 
0 Ihe Rhythmic gymnastic 
3 The Artistic gymnast c 
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Tbe Hygienic Gymnastic (Figs 1 — VI) . 
It is the oldest one and forms tbe grcand basis 
for all other systems. This process is bailt 
upon the exact knowledge of anatony. The 
first thing in this system is that it enforces 
the formation of tight breast, and ti?ht abdo- 
men, aod breathmg exercises play a great 
Tole in this system. The schools of 
MensendiecL and Dora Menxler are examples 
of this method. There are exercises to set 
right the' hanging abdomen, to avoid the 
doable chio, to strengthen the back muscles 
to prevent scoliosis, to tighten tbe abdominal 
muscles to keep up proper form of breast 
other similar exercises. A part of 
the hygienic gymnastics is tbe Orthopaedic 



Exercise and it is mainly therapeutic in 
character. 

The Rhythmic Gym nastic— (Figs. VII X) 
goes a step farther. It teaches hour 
to beep harmony. and rhythm of the 
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accompaniment Me see that there is ft 
ranked develop cm ent of mind as well as 
body and it cannot bo denied that by 
following this method a grown up girl with 
a bit of intellect cm make herself worthy 
both in mind and bod} The most important 
schools of this cla*s nro those of Lode and 


Fg XI \ 

body first i e to tram ap muscles 
made QC »ilf b* 7 *!“* every movement 
Pnr 1 bc qUlte graceful a °d aesthetic 
For this purpose music is a necessary 



1 2 Will 

Loheland Both of them understand quite 
ZhLh \!!i tyP M a w °manly characteristics, 
\ a 1 1° UQfold,D 5 aQd manifestation 
" lt “? ^ a woman through physical 
1 h® i 3?’ S Systern 13 9a te popular 

(F ff s Vr-xm V he Arl \ sUo Gy nnasha 

might as well be 
»' me.nt'n G> mnastl °. became it 

etas of .Sf li T intelligent 

the a h0 ow nnrefnllr receive 

their t™ "It,,?*" 7 The°“ l ,lir0 J" !h 
Of this S 7 stem are r"<M, veS' ,Z'tr 
STsci Ja ?" ES The object 

ment of fte r l °J he bodr « ">stru- 
The ZLtolZJ , “"T? >ts developement 
anatomical kno vledge is not at all 
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neglected, and there is also a clearcut process to express their individual feelings 
of training, but it does not end there , it accordmg to one particular idea, gradually 
goes further to realise the ideas and try to and quite unconsciously work out their ways 
give expression to them (Expressionism) It is and ultimately find out the rhythm, thus 
really worth-noting how the students are assorting that the movements, however, 
put into groups, whilo at the same time chaotic they might appear individually, become 
proper attention is given to the mdivi- the very important units to the realization 

duality, and a careful psychical development of one great cosmos 

of each student is particularly attended to We thus see that physical culture has 

The traditional exercises of relaxation got a strong hold on our women. This 
of the body, etc, are done very little ; the gymnastic 13 at present not a bobby of nay 

teacher gives a theme, e. g., '“Giving”, particular class or sect, but taken np by 

baling”, “Joy”, “rain”, "Fight”, etc , and ail of every age. There are innumerable 

each student tries to express them by the private courses for the girls to take and 

movement of her own body according to it is so arranged that the girls can take 

her feelings and capacities. The aesthetic the exercise at any part of the day. One 

and graceful movement is Dot the first thing must say that the gymnastic has become 
in this system, but the definite and the qaite obligatory during the last 10 years in 
most clearcut expression of the most intensive Germany, quite as mnch as a bath is 
feelings is what is wanted. So, it might necessary, and it certainly forrrs a helpful 

seem a bit grotesque at the first sight to lay adjunct to keep women sound in body and< 
people— but one becomes simply charmed to mind, and thus to produce a really healthy 
follow how a band of young girls beginning nation. 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The Mathematical Basis of Hindu 
Iconography 

Jiupcu i conti ns an article by Mr F B 
Havel on tne n athematical basis of Indnn 
iconography which begins thus 


The Indus Valley Discoveries and the 
Assjrian Affinities of Ancient India 

Professor C S Srimvnsachan,M A writes 
in the I oung Men of India — 

The Sicmhcamt of thf Di=co\ cries ix the 
lM>rs \allei 


ThonJi Hindi 1 bilo^opbers have laid down 
ru es for he mak m, of sacred imag * for philo- 
sophy Ten dates the whole of the Hindu social 
fjibr c yet the fear that tl e artistic temperament 
mglit lead tie worshipper astrav has always led 
them to pre cr mathematical symbols for ritualistic 
purposes a« being more exact and logical than 
1 un an stic foras conceived bv artistic imagination 
The "Sedas declare against imacca of wood and 
stone 1 eeause the gods themselves come to the 
sac like and can le seen ly the spiritual eye9 
Images were only for thovugar crowd not ad 

nutted to the sacred feast who«e spiritual sight - — r ■ . r- — — 

was undeveloped lor the whole of the \edic pictographic script (as early as IS a these 

period or until a few centuries before the noted by Sir A Cunningham the pic 

Christian era the higher Brahmameal ritual had archTologist) Other specimens of this type 

apparently no recognised place for sculptured or acquired for the British Museum but the 


painted images of divinity though they were 
doubtless used in the ntcs of the common house- 
holder The prejudice was so strong that in early 
Buddhist art w hich includes practically all that 
is extant of early Indian art, the person of the 
Buddha is never represented except symbolically 
by a horse without a rider an empty throne the 
tree of wisdom or a relic shrine the stupa On 
the other hand the use of yanlras or geometrical 


Tli rt discoveries which have lieen recently 
made in bind and the south west I unjab arc as 
remarkal le as any ever made in this country 
and equal in interest and significance to those 
made ly Schhemann Fvans and others in the 
l rehistonc Greek y\orld Harappa, in the Mont 
gomcry District of the Punjab and Mohenjo-Daro 
more than 400 miles ayvav in the Larhhina 
District of Sind are tl e sites of these famous 
discoveries Harappa has 1 oen known to archxo- 
logista as the f nd place of a unique class of eeils 
engraved for the most rart with the effigy of a 
bull and bearing inscriptions in an unknown 
... . •• were 

pionneer 
were 
secret 


of their ago and character remained 
till recently 


mystery 


Haraita 

. Dayaram Sahni made large excavations 

at Harappa in lO'-’O 21 the operations were 
resumed on a larger scale two years later The 
Site of Harappa was shown to be manifestly 
that cl a great city covering a vast area and 


symbols which still take an important place in composed of many strata of successive l inklings 
Brahmameal ritual is recognised by the philosophers like the strata that \\ ere discovered in the 
of the Upamshads Geometry in fact was an Chir stupa near Taxila bj Sir 3 Marshall some 


essential part of Vedic ritual The construction 
of altars involved comparatively advanced problems 
in practical geometry The sacrificial pnests had 
to orientate the altars according to prescribed 
rules and to determine astronomically the times 
of the seasonal tribal sacnfi es Metaphysics 
aesthetics and mathematics thus developed sunul 
taneously in the Indian philosophical schools 
The temple builders of later limes appl ed the 


Mohevto Daho 

The site of Mohenjo Daro being nearer to the 
main centre of the Indus culture has been found 
to be far richer and vaster in its treasures It 
» °?7? \° contain some articles of 
° ut recent excavations were 

made , there was no suspi ion that the remains 


enshrined in it "\\hen long afterwards Indian 
craftsmen were forced into the service of Islam 
they could no longer indulge their fancy m t] e 
richness of animal and human forms with which 
Hindu and Buddhist art abounds They had to 
restrict their imagination to the elaboration of 
geometric patterns a gieat deal of what we call 
baracenic art is just Hindu design reduced to its 
geometric foundations 


iuu “u uu the surface of 
aso , 1he , fnasonry casing of the 
ruined monument which crowns its highest 
ine excavation of this site was made 
,rr ’”' '".pervision of Mr R D 


geometric science of \ edic sacrifice not only to ’}) ere .^ at |d back much earlier than the times of 
the constiuction of the temple itself but also to i* 16 hushana kings to whose age belonged a 
its t symbolic ornamentation and^to the images j^^e^ttniber ^of coins found on the surface of 

ruined 

POlnt w»«»,U4 

under the immediate yiolUi . ... tf .. 

JD 19 A 22 SQd be is the mam source of 
the subsequent discoveries made there 

l T° 6 J te ? ^ ere examined 

SSSS 
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ancient Samerian sites, has been confirmed by 
the identity of a seal which « n found in .the 
debris beneath a temp’* of Himmurabi’s time 
with those found in the Indus valley sites. 

Cci.Tcr.AL Dcmxcm cvcsj op These Fijrt>3 

Sir John Marshall says that the civilisation 
which these discoveries reveal was developed in 
the Indus valley itself in spite of its affinities 
with bumena, and was as distinctive of this 
region as the civilisation of the fViiraohs was 
distinctive of the civilisation of the Nile. These 
discoveries ought to show m time that the civili- 
sation of the Indus valley formed part and parcel 
of a much wider sphere of culture, which embraced 
not only S. Mesopotamia and India, but probab- 
ly Persia and a (ante part of Centra! Asia as 
well and which may havo extended even as 
far west as the Mediterranean, where the early 
-Kgean civilisation presents certain Somewhat 
similar features. 

The writer adds in a Note 
Greater Isma lx the Esst— Drrrcsioir oi 
I Visits CcLTCXtE 

jVoh*,— While ancient Indian culturo was so 
much in contact with Mesopotamia, and is now 
becoming increasingly clear that the eastern 
diffusions of Indian culture spread widely and 
deeply over the Malaya Peninsula, and Archipelago. 
Indonesia and China. Prof 0. Elliot Smith, in an 
article contributed to 7 he Illustrated London AVict 
(J anuary 15. 1027). traces the cultural (as mani- 
fested in art and sculpture) links that possibly 
existed between Asia and Central America, by 
means of resemblances in figares between Maya 
art and the mediaeval art of Indonesia and 
Indo-China. Ho would draw a growth from the 
Gupta art of India to the art of the Tang 
Period of China, and then on to tho Maya art of 
Central America in the eighth centary. 


The Decrease of Hindus 

The Standard-bearer observes — 

It is to be added from Census of 1921, that tho 
Hindus have decreased by alont three quarters of 
a million, while the Christians have increased by 
nearly a million, maintaining the rate of increase 
shown during the decade 190 1-11 As a matter 
of fact, the Census of India of 1921 shows an 
Increase in all India of 3-1. 7-1 and 22-7 per ceDt 
among Mahr>romedan«, Sikhs and Christians res- 
pectively, and a decrease among Hindus amounting 
to - 5 per cent. It should be interesting to noto 
that the Census figures for Hindus include an 
overwhelming proportion of low-class people, 
amongst whom the practice of widow-marnage is 
widely prevalent and who are remarkable for their 
fecundity, No doubt, it is from these classes, that 
t he missionaries whether Mahommedan or Christian, 
uraw tho greater number of their converts,— as we 
told, not by tho powers of conviction and 
arguments but by tho prospect of gam and tho 
tear of punishment.’ 

Hinduism, tn spite of its orthodox pnritanistn 
“flu high considerations, cannot long overlook thi3 
lesson of figures and sit tight m spiritual aloofness 


and noa-chahnes- If it is not merely to endure 
as the spirit, but also continue to live m the body 
in a world of nvil communities, each striving for 
supremacy and self exp ro3ion, it must not blink 
at facts, but serious’y bestir itself up to action, 
with a view to stem the tide of its numerical 
decrease and continual dismemberment If both 
Christianity and Jlahomraedamsm can live and 
grow as aggressive religious, even at the expense 
of Hinduism, why shoald. not the Hindus awaken 
themselves to the pressing need of such a pro- 
gressiva orientation an l prepare themselves at 
once for an ofiensive an! defensive plan of action ? 


Women's Sphere in Pablic Life and Inter- 
Commnnal Civil Marriages 

We road in tho Yonug Theoiophisl : — 
Tho question of women and their sphere in 
public life has evo ed considerable discussion in 
tho country, particularly in the last few months. 
Newspapers have devoted colamns in expressing 
their views and m Bombay, young men and 
women havo been having their say. Indy students 
of one of the local colleges havo given vent to 
their feelings that education will be dull without 
the boys :o look at. It is a happy idea happily 
expressed. The system of co-education has been 
vindicated by the verdict of the l.aiy students. 
This has been followed by .a debate at the Bombay 
Students Brotherhood, which recorded its verdict 
that inter-communal civil marriages are conclusive 
to the progress of Indix The interest taken on 
these occasions, the trend of the discussions and 
the verdicts indicate clearly that tho younger 
people are getting determined to decide for them- 
selves what is best for them as men and women, 
who will ono day havo to 'alto up tho responsibility 
of covering the btatc. None can be entirely 
satisfied at the way in which the propositions wero 
argued and debated. No clearcut issues wero put 
before the assemblies and it is difficult to draw a 
con cl u° ion as to whether the propositions put in 
assertive forms, delined correctly the feelings of 
tho younger people in tho country. The fact is, 
they have not been able to grapple with the 
problems in as scientific a manner as it warran's 
owing to their being handicapped in tho task by 
tho obsenco of any definite form of questionnaire 
to answer. 


Sunlight, the Universal Benefactor 

Dr. A. E. Clark, JI. D, writes in the 
Oriental Watchman and Herald of Health 
It has been said, and truly B o, that tho most 
precious things to lire are thoso which are frco 
for tho asking. These may not ha tho exact words 
but they express the idea. And what might theso* 
most precious things ha/ I havo m mind threo, 
to which others can bo aided Sun light. Air, am{ 
Water. Who cannot secure theso ! And what 
pneo can phurchase them if they are missing ? It 
is true, wo can manufacture artificial sun-light : 
we can also produce liquid air and even water 
can bo made by combining two gases under proper 
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conditions but tlie*e are all expensive - - 

ind they cannot , hope to compete with 

Mother Nature in her legitimate business of supply 
mg mankind with a continuous stream of sunlight 
air and water , , , , _ , 

Dong before man realized the value of sun light 
the plants were making use of the sun s rays to 
to build up their structures It is in only com 
parativeh recent years that science has recognized 
in sunlight one of man a greatest benefactors \\ e 
find that onlv about twenty five Years ago did the 
use of sunlight as a curative agent hegin to receive 
attention tm«en of Denmark called the attention 
of the medical profession to the value of the 1 gbt 
rays in the treatment of disease Rollier in bwitzer 
land advocated the use of the sun s rays m the 
treatment of dseire especially tuberculosis From 
the work ot tlese two men particularly has the 
importance of the sun s raj s as a remedial agent 
become known and so to-dav we find that in every 
civilized country natural and artificial sunlight is 
being made use of 10 the practice of medicine and 
•surgery 

The animals have been trying lo teach us for 
a long brae that sunlight is beneficial Ilave you 
ever eeen a dog with a bad «ore on its kg sunnmg 
itself The animals recognize the fact that there 
is something in the rays of the sun which not 
onlv warms up the injured part but hastens the 
heal pg process Man is such a superior animal 
though that he fails to recognize what the dog 
well knows However we are waking up as a 
medical profession to the fact that the practice 
of medicine is about 90 p c. the work of Nature 
in which, we take but little part, and the remaining 
10 p c represents the really honest to-goodness 
cores wich we are able to effect by our own efforts 
but in which Mother Aature aho playB a part 


the adoption of the three principal rules of cthicil 
psychology which w ere formulated bv the Lord 
Buddha. , . 

The low class cods of pagan religions love 
bloody sacrifices The blood of millions of cows 
and goafs are offered to the god on one day When 
the god began to control the individual prophet 
who was to preach to the ignorant mob v o found 
difficulty in getting enough blood to satisfy his 
appetite of the beginning He lamented then ‘but 
he was not given enough blood but with the spread 
of the religion nvers of blood poured on the million 
altars that were hurriedly erected Iot the day 
Science came to the help of the butcher and the 
stockyards of Chicago Minneapolis St, Louis 
scientifically built are daily killing millions for 
human consumption Religion in Asia encourages 
killing animals for sacrifices and science in the 
West helps the porkpackers to kill millions 
Renunciation is the foundation whereon the super- 
structure of righteousness is built and all 
meritorious activities arc the result of the element 
of renunciation This is the teaching of scientific 
psychological Buddhism Semitic barbarians with 
no knowledge of science or psychology promulgated 
the ethics of immorality, and uncultured races 
came under the influence of the ethics of barbarism 


The Meaning of the Removal of 
Untouchabihty 

The Hindu Mission Bulletin contains 
the following — 


Thiee Principles of Buddhism 

According to The Mohahodln — 

Three principles which are helpful to scientific 
progress are emphasised by the Lord of Compassion 
the Buddha Got am a They are abhyapada ahitn*a 
and nekhhamma The first demands the destruction 
of hatred from the mind the second the spirit 0 ! 
compassionate pity and the third requires the 
renunciation of destructive abnormal sensuous 
enjoyments Are the European prepared lo 
adopt the three principles which form the Becond 
limb of the Noble eightfold path Science should 
come to the rescue of the destructive civilization of 
Europe 

Opium alcohol cocaine etc that destroy the 
brain cells and the thinking powers of the human 
being should be stopped from being manufactured 
Thev should not to sold to the poor by governments 
who reap large profits through n onopolies India 
that was once the beacon light of Asia that gave 
the subhmest ethics for the improvement of the 
human mind to-day is the breeding ground of 
opium and other abominations To the glory of 
the American peonlo they have succeeded tn 
putting a stop to the manufacture of liquor and 
the next thiDg to bo done is to teach the young 
nor to touch liquor nor sell it to others The 
element of humanity in the mind is increased by 


By the removal of untouchab hty we mean the 
re incorporation of the oppressed untouchables into 
the socio religious fold of the Hindus and the 
extention to them of all the privileges of social 
communion in things mundane and spiritual and 
our fellow ship so that they may develop their 
individuality 

As regards interdining and inter marriage we 
hold that these two particular points ought to be 
left entirely to the free choice and discretion of 
even individual A either the -o-cailed un touch 
auies should claim in heat and hurry as a matter 
01 their class right to dine or marry with the 
members of the so-called higher classes nor the 
v ? lasses need be socially 

Sf ♦ lf heBetually dines with any member 

9* ,“ e ^touchable class or marries outside his 
ca«te The inviolable natural law of society in 
fomi rP of r< ^nmt,i t ^ at ( !be matr,raom al union or any 
ttySr 1 “ ter “ urse generally takes place 
equivalent groups determined by the 
standard of culture and wealth wherever the caste 
regulations have not become rigid and inelastic 
** opj country The sense of justice and 
equality that is gradually dawning on the minds 
of the so called upper classes we are sure will do 
away with the invidious inequities. “ U0 
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The Graduate, the Rayat, and the 
Book Entry 

Sir Daniel Hamilton observes in the 
Htngal Co-opcratii c Journal 
The graduate and the raynt aro alike in this 
Tespect.— loth are poor, hut they need not remain 
poor much Ion so r. Ail material wealth is created 
ry the lobonrof men's brains and hands, and as 
India’s brain power is of the best, and her hand 
power only waits to be organized, the * staggpring" 
poverty of India should soon be a thtnff of tho 
•past. The one thin? necdfnl is money, nod as 
modem money is merely a matter of book-keeping, 
and a} book entries cost little or nothing to 
manufacture, there is co excuse whatever for 
India remaining longer in the Slough of Despond 

My authority for saying that modern firanee 
is simply a matter of book-keeping is one of tho 
hinhest rn the "Empire, viz. the Cunliffe Committee 
appointed by the Ilntish Government towards the 
close of the war to advise vi hat should bo done 
after tho war fn order to bring about the 
restoration of normal conditions in matters of 
currency and exchange. 

The manufacture of money is the best paying 
business under the sun. Jute cannot compare 
with it Ja«t think of it— a profit of five or six 
per cent, on thousands of crores of rupees which 
cost practically, only tho bank clerks’ wages to 
manufacture. In my younger day3 m Calcutta I 
•made lakhs and lakhs of book entries, but I got 
•only Rs. 300 a month for making them, and my 
'Bengali colleagues rery much less. Tho banks 
get millions sterling for tho same job The modem 
cheque is simply a book entry. The cheque for 
Rs.1.000 which I sign is only a letter to ray 
banker felling him to debit me and credit some 
-one else with that sum Bank notes are simply 
book entries. The ten-rupee or one-rupco 
note is only a took entry written up as a 
deposit, not on a sheet of paper in a bank ledger 
but on a loose sheet in my pocket, certifying that 
I hold at tho debit of the nation and at my credit 
ten rupees’ worth or ono rupee's worth of rice, 
•or cloth, or gold or silver, whatever I may 
'want. 

The British banks make their huge profits and 
■pay their sixteen and eighteen per cent., dividends 
very largely by lending money which they do not 
■possess. Like the lawyers, they fatten on otherpeoplcs’ 
misfortunes. When other people require money, 
the banks manufacture it , for them cut , of the 
'borrowers’ own trustworthiness or , credit, and 
charge five or six percent, for doing, so. And 
when a war or a great commercial crisis comes 
along, anil the banks are asked to pay their 
deposits. Government comes to their help as the 
British Government did in 1014 and *3 the 
Japanese Government has dono In 1927 and 
a nthonzes them to pay out scraps of paper instead 
ot the gold which they profess to tie ablo to pav 
tint cannot : and eo the situation is saved and 
trade resumes its normal course ns it nothing had 
happened. 

. India has. for years, been endeavouring to 
increase her manufacturing industries. She has 
jutton, rate, and iron industries m full swing, 
out the eafest and mo3t prosperous industry of 
-au, manufactured book entries or good paper money 

42Va — 11 


has, somehow or other, been overlooked. Now Is 
tho time to make a beginning. All that is 
peces«arr is that there should be a plentiful supply 
of reliable men in need of money. The money 
is in the moneyless men who borrow, and not in 
the lank which lends. India has 250 million of 
theso poor men who can bo organized co- 
operatively and made reliable. They require first 
of all GOO crores to frpe them from the rmhajan, 
and they will be delighted to pay five or sir 
per cent, or more for their freedom. If Govern- 
ment takes up this business and manufactures 
the COO crores. thes» poor ra«n will pav 30 crores 
every year into the Government Treasury. If 
Government manufactures another GOO crores to 
givp the 2 >0,000 000 a fresh start in life thev 
will piy another 30 crores into tee Treasury. And 
India w 11 want a grc3t deal more than 1.200 crores 
l.eforo the ship of State is really alloat and under 
fall steam and the more money Government 
nnnuf.ictnrea and tends to needv reliable men 
who will return it. the more will the needy ones 
and the Government prosper. And when Govern- 
ment. or rather I should siy the nation, takes all 
the risk in times of stress, it would bo both foolish 
and unfair not to take the profit in times of peace 
and it is here that the graduate and the ravat can 
come in to reap a nch harvest of banking profit 
for their country, and lift themselves ont of 
poverty at the same time. 

What I havo to suggest, therefore, is that Govern- 
ment arrange at once for a great forward movement 
in tho development of tho , Co-operative banking 
avstem. by harnessing on to it tho brain power of 
tho graduate for the organizing of the hand power 
of tho ravat The combination of both will give 
the world a new form of Constitution, a •Co- 
operative Commonwealth which will preserve the 
freedom of tho individual,— a Commonwealth in 
which Man and not money will bo tho Master, 
and a constitution stronger than anv partv system 
can make it and greater than Mussolini's 
Corporative Commonwcatth. for under it Labour 
and Capital will become One, and India a united 
Nation. 


Edncation and Communal Understanding 
^ Miss. A. B. Van Daren asks in tho 
National Christian Council Review : — 


In the presence of cornmnnalism and its atten- 
dant evils, what responsibility is laid upon tho 
followers of Christ in India, and what opportunity 
is open to ns ? That such responsibility and oppor- 
tunity do exist has been affirmed so often that 
tho statement has become a commonplace. \et 
how much have we as Christians actually accom- 
plished? Have wc not in most cases been content 
with tho utterance of a pious hope,' expressed in 
the form of an exhortation or resolution, but never 
translated into a programme of action ? 

Much material has been brought forward to 
prove that . the roots of communal enmity aro 
embedded in economic rather than in religious 
differences. Tins theory is not 'to bo disputed by 
the Present writer. The object of this article is to 
sho r that whatever be the source of these troubles 
their future solution i3 in the hands of tho genera- 
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tion of students no* mmuur through our schools disseminate such information should receive careful 
and colics?'! The India of the future lies with attention from oir p*oj to 

Ihem-itaantasomsms or co-operation its dnisive- The lnlustnalir adduced countries in EiroP* 
nr oneness anl America awoke to s rh ft ryitmtion a lone 

Students ot Social Psychology are Mmme to timo aeo They have d urine the Genera 

believe increasingly m the malleabilitj of human tion expanded rail'd! thoaeht aud money upon 
material To an astound ms decree the children the OTjaniiUion ot a service wht'*h would 
of anation become what the educational leaders zcalouslj either in other countries information 
wish them to bo. Germany is the chief instance that would foster forcun tral-* and by assiauc„ 
of a nation re-made and mis made by its educa mioufv'tnrers and raerUnnts to form new connec- 
tional system There are many other examples of tions lead to tho explosion of industries at home 
education set to an end Bertrand Rnssell says and provide profitable work for trails brokers 
Take as examples the Chteeso l ite rat i the modern bank*, insurance compau cs and shippers 
Japanese the Jesuits Dr Arnold nni the men Britain Germany and tho United btites havo 
who direct the policy of tho American public found such a service so valuiblo that they have 
schools All these in their various ways havo extended its operations to comprehend the whole 
been highly successful The results arrived at in world Somo of the nations have seen thfr 
the different cases were utterly different but in unwisdom of making this agency a substratum ot 
the mam the results were achieved ’ the diplomatic service abroad and havo placed it- 

Aro we then wrone in contending that if the «n ler tho direct control of their commerce ana 

leaders of Indian education were to set before industry departments 

them as a prime objective tho unification of India, The attitude which a nation displays toward! 
incredible changes might take place within the spending money upon maintaining such agencies in 
space of one generation i foreign countries for tho stimulation of trade fur- 

That in the minds of most educationists Indian mshe3 a correct index to its efficiency and progres- 
sed foreign no such conscious objective obtains is siveocss. 

not d ffloult of proof Perhaps the absence of 6uch Jndged by that criterion, the Government of 
an aim may be duo partly to the old idea of India can neither bo regarded as efficient nor 
education as the business of lmpirtmg information progressive Until recently it did not possess any 
Modern educational theory tells us that the more organization of its ow a charged with tho duty of 
important function of education is the creation of coUectim, in any country outsido India, informa 
attitudes and habits— states affecting emotion and tion which would stimulate our manufactures or 
conduct Much of the information acquired fades otherwise contribute to our cxmomic betterment, 
with the passing of years attitudes and habits Even w hen it finally rcalizod w hat the wide-awake 
grow ever stronger as they harden into character nations within and without the British Common 
__ wealth were doing m this respect, it considerded 

that it had discharged its d itr when it appointed 

Swami Saradananda l,o'™r' .ntodS “ “ ,,>s TradB U “““ 

Pratum, Bharata has been publish,,* m nXehfS 

notes ot conversations with barndamaui m the members of their caste tho ICS If an 
Devi wife of the saint Ramkushna In the enquiry into the fisheries of a distant country i»- 
course of one of these conversations she !° *i® made, they piv-k oat some person belonging 
tp f erred to tho lute Swami SirAdumindi to their guild irrespective of whether or not he 
referred 10 , lat ® _ 1 &araaananda ’ possesses spccia ized knowledge of fisheries The 

then alive, and observed mere fact that in some cases the p’rmanent 

And Sarat — how hard he works how silently officials who have been placed upon spa ial duty 
and patiently he bears all troubles ’ Re is a Sadhu t. or which they did not possess the requisite scien*i- 
what need has he personally to do all this? They nc qualifications have done well especially in view" 
can it thev will remain ever in uninterrupted of tneir limitations puffs up the pride of oar rulers 
thought of God It is for your benefit that they ™ intensifies their passion for perpetuating that 
are dwelling on the lower planes Fver keep practice 

their character before your eye aud serve them . ,Y n J t8 .°* Empire which no longer are con 

Ever remember whose child you are and who is trolled from Down mg Street do not show such 

protecting you Whenever anv evil thought comes perversity If need auses for making a scientific 
to the mmd say to yourself Can L being her 8urvey the work is entrusted to a scientist special- 
son ever do such a thing? And you will find ly qnahfied m that particular subject and not to- 

that a new strength has come to you and you will an official bound up with red tape If an orgam 

v ~ fin-j — *' zation for stimulating trade is to bo started they 

staff it with men possessing special gifts for dis 
charging such duties instead of uprooting official 
beings from their routine duty and despatching - 
them abroad on a 6ort of glorified joyride 

If we are to creat a really efficient commercial 
intelligence service we cannot do better than tollow 
the example that Canada the oldest self governing 
Dominion in the British Commonwealth, b as set us 
in that respect. 


be filled with peace 

The Importance of Commercial Intelli 
gence to National Economic Progress 
Mr St Nihal Singh observes in Welfare 

In view of the importance ot commercial intelli 
gence to India a economic well be ng the ort,ani 
zation of a special agency to secure and to 
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Cottage and Sinai] Industries of Bengal 

Mr. A. C. Mitter, BSc. (Engio.). London 
•writes in Welfare 

In this age of the advent of industrialism in 
India and the springing up of a large number of 
■mills and factories equipped -with gigantic power 
•driven machinery in the different parts of the 
country, people are apt to overlook the economic 
value oi our home Industrie". .There aro some, 
who hare been so vitiated in their oct-Ioot, by the 
*lariag influence of Western industrialism, that 
■they think, that cottage industries in Bengal, have 
no right to exist in these days of large scale 
production, and the sooner thev die out and arc 
replaced by up-to-dato large factories, the better 
for the country. Such opinion ooly betravs hope- 
less ignorance of the condition of rural Bengal 
and requires no comment Wo have so many mills 
and f intones on the bank of the Iloochly but have 
they helped to improve the economic condition of 
the masses in the country, who are mainly agricul- 
turists ? Some people have, of coarse, got employ- 
ment as wage-camera in the mill areas l.ot Bengali 
labourers are seldom found there : and is it desir- 
able in the best interest of the country to draw them 
■out of the restraining and edneativc influence of 
communal and domestic life and place them as day 
labourers in the industrial centres where they are 

» to degenerato Boon, ioto moral wrecks and 
)P a spirit of tmtmlence. which is an inevi- 
table fruit of industrialism ? Why should we 
•blindly com the Western economic organisation 
when the Western thinker* themselves are con- 
demning it in no uncertain terms 1 Mr. Joseph 
•Chamberlain speaking of the modern economic 
problem of the West stated that “Never before in 
our history was the misery of the very poor more 
intense or the conditions of their daily life, more 
'hopeless, and degraded ; the vast wealth which the 
modem progress has created has run into pockets : 
individual and classes have crown rich beyond the 
reach of avarice but the great majority of toilers 
and spinners have derived no proportionate advan- 
tage from the prosperity which they helped to 
create.” 


Agricultural Holdings in Japan 
and Be d gal 

31 r. S. A. Latif says in the Calcutta 
'Jterieic . — 

Tn the matter of sire of the holding. the Japanese 
and the Bengali are almost similarly circumstanced. 
‘But the Japanese cultivator is far more prosperous 
than his Bengali compeer, and this is due to his 
superior . methods of agriculture and better 
organisation. In Japan there aro diverse forms of 
■co-oporativo organisations and brotherhoods. There- 
aro societies for the improvement of seeds and 
manures, for killing insects and destroying weeds, 
for breeding cattle and the like. The evil of frog- 
mentation is dealt with in that country by the 
adoption of methods of comma «!i*m which 


in & village to apply for forcible allotment, and 
“restripmng.” of the land, each man receiving a 
consolidated block in one or two places. In the 
Punjab Co-operative consolidation by consent has 
been effected in a number of villages. There 
should bo some sort of legislation to enforce the 
consolidation of holdings where a majority of 
cultivators in any area for adequate reasons apply 
for iL In any case co-operation i3 the main thing 
needful and truly did IIis Royal 3Iajesty on the 
occasion of his coronation in India observe 

“If the system of co-operation can be introduc- 
ed and utilised to the full I foresee a great and gloncns 
future for the agricultural interests of this country. 


Railway Sleepers 

According tB the Indian and Eastern 
Engineer . — 

Of the greatest interest to permanent wav 
engineers should bo the valuable research work 
which ha3 been carried cut for years by the Forest 
Research Institute of Dchra yon on the. subject 
of Sleeper Supply. The object of the detailed and 
continuous investigations that have been taking 
place in connection with this subject has been to 
ascertain to what extent, as to quality, the various 
indigenous woods of India are available to replace 
sal. teak, and deodar and imported woods for use 
as railway sleeper material. Investigation of tins 
subject, although it has been proceeding from as 
far back as 1911, is by no means complete and is 
still continuing , nevertheless, there has already 
been gathered a great mass of information on the 
subject of various Indian woods which goes far to 
prove that there is no necessity for Indian Rail- 
ways to depend upon imported timbers when there 
are. practically inexhaustible supplies of wood 
which can be made suitable, if not already so, 
growing within the bounds of the Indian Empire. 

Tests of the actual lifo of sleepers have shown 
that this is mnch greater than was hitherto thought 
and this holds good of timbers whicn can be used 
untreated like teak, sal and deodar, or thoso that 
need treatment In 1922 it was . held that the life 
of five. Indian woods named chir, kail, in, kanym 
and sain varied from 10 to 12 years when treated 
with preservative, but it has already been found 
ont. that 14 to 1C years is nearer. the correct figaro 
while it i3 quite within possibility that' even this 
hlo will be exceeded. 

Besides the suitability of Indian woods for 
sleeper, work, the Institute is also examining tho 
suitability of. Indian timbers, other than teak, for 
railway carriage building. The difficulty 13 one 
principally of seasoning, and experiments aro 
being made in artilicial . seasoning with the uso of 
drv.ing kilns. This, it is expected, will secure the 
desired results in quite a short space of time com- 
pared with the twelve to eighteen months in which 
timber may have to be stored w-hile undergoing 
air seasoning. The saving in Interest on capital 
due to any appreciable saving in time is obvious. 
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Women Drivers 

\\ o read vn Tmlinu and Fistcru Jfo/ori 
Tlic woman driver is not *imto n? common in 
India. as ip Jurope The hsl few 5 cars howeyr 
have Boon a Iotro increase in Her nnmi ers in u; 
towns such as Delhi BsmUw and Oaiculta 
women show skill and toolnesa in threading tii if 
v,aj tnrough tntEc conditions t alculitcd to make 
tlie stoutest heart quail 

The Basis of Success m Speaking 
Leila M Hutcherson writes m The 
Kalpaka — 

Success in speaking depends upon the al ility of 
the speaker to present «o clear so precise so 
complete and true a picture or lUout-Ht form to 
the mind of the persons addressed that they mav 
view the Bill ject to os clear a light ns the Fpcakcr 
Even though n speaker have n tru!> worthwhile 
mes-ageand be tally corn enfant with tho matter 
from beginning to end at 1 y no means follows that 
when he mounts a public rla form tho attention ho 
has momentanly secured will be retained through 
out the discourse or that the words he utters will 


Lokaraanya Ttlak 

Mr* Sirojini Nnidu contributes the 
following poem on Lokamanya Tilala to 
77i<* Volunteer — 

How (dull oir mortal love comm n morate 
"kour sovereign prandmir 0 heroic heart ^ 
Changeless. austere 10 ir fame is co mterpart 
Of your hiuh aton-'u lulls inviolate 
"Hour pron l immortal deeds irradiate 
The <Urknc«s of our land and but — like dart 
Tho In-dreof your wisdom valour art, 
Tmnsllgunng Borrow and transcending fate 
Hail dauntless noldier, hail intrejid sago 
Mho taught your nation hreedoma Qaytfrx' 
Immutitle from tho redocnirg flame. 

Tour ashes are our childrens heritage 
And all the ej ic rhvthms of tho »ea 
Aalaira jour pure fmpenshatlo name 


Bengalis and the Arya Samaj 
Mr Ramosh Chandra Banerji writes 10 
tho Vethc Magaxwc — 

T - Bengalis havo no reason to boast that they are 

leave any affective impression Other and most \x>rn to bo inrellw'uV.lj supenor to the people ct 
important favors must t« taken into consideration othcr rr0VI0CCi hcither should the people of ao> 
L'» other province entertain such pnde Although a 

K l<» k at ‘ho ancient and mod . val bansknt litem- 

of thought which must be observed to achieve turo _ a thing of which India cun lastly bo proud— 
1 «nnLelj tlI, aii l is ehows that the number of Ikncali philosophers 
nought thO noblest message ever Spoken A Ins lAvirocfinhcrs isnets t.rry:/\_xvrttortt nmt 

Sgi* f,T s 'S. ,0 '«‘„T, e3 S tr\S5J k S'“3 SEWS? KSf $. 

speaker learn the gentle art ol tuning in ol otiii this facL I lioftevo docs not nrovo tlio intel* 

S5?£SCJSS raP '*“ h bcW ' c “ h '” !C a ” i mfcmntt ol modem llK aus* to L’uojabis, 

noSTbe to do th,„ By establ, shine o tool- HTfC^WiXl S HIS 

f S sSnfSffS-? jsf® ,h ™ 

1 ]oct°the t more 0f imoortan't e the T d‘” B rt“F anikSh S“^»lSto retui “o”gl,So fo tl o doctrae ol 
Chen taXtaffrf tta »3dTt ,h » •nl»mblllt» ol the Vedss bat, to want ol soffl, 
must not be aUow^ to' wandei^ but lv^ evej^ ?l ent Propaganda. The provincial exclusiveness of 
imaginative descriptive appealing convincing art Bcnjwlis and non Bengalis la® J so pa r tly responsible 
of psychology it must be held and the result will j? r Poachers c *¥?' 

bo like unto the successful anchoring of tho vessel villages and » 

Tho only course open to one who desires to ^f n V 0o ^/ r T efr pro ^5 aa( , 

form a solid basis for effective speaking is this / .ulo 0a ia nnVrfr. w ^ucwUcnof 

afier he has mastered his subject thorougnly so Lf^ti, Ini? J52I u oi ?f cacb i ,B ,5 

that he is able to approach it from every known ,5^™^ e“l sr tu„ raat,( 5 1Ij '. 13 S Dt ’™.t 

aede he should practise all the psychological Jouna to jom the Safcaj We need not despaar 

rules of speech mating upon every man woman B 6£ ,n S that the farthest corners of boutliern India 

and child within the radius of his environment aT tL? Q,w turoing to Arya bamaj as a result of good 

who will listen to him He might even try it on P rachar w *> r » 

his dog for at times animals show a very fine 

senso of discrimination In this way he will learn 

how to appeal to people s sympathies as well as _ 

their reason how to awaken a desire for knowledge Paragraphs from Stri-Lharma” 

and how best to supply the inner craving of the 

heart for spiritual food Thus he will gradually The following paragraphs are taken from 
become able to paint so real Stic a picture of the Strt-Dharma — 
benefits that will ac rue from the acceptance of 

the truths ho proclaims that his audience will be him,' Womey Magistrates 

eaeet to put them mto pmet.ee Dndcr the o! Mc01Ile Ete lhe 

Times of India reports a Dinner of the Society 
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of Honorary Presidency Migistrales which Rave 
a hearty welcome to the "new fair members of 
the great unpaid " This happened because Bimbay 
ha3 at last wakened up to the fact that many of 
its . women can act as most valuable dispensers 
of. justice iq collaboration with their brothers, and 
Miss Contractor, M. A„ Mrs Gilgaut, Mrs. 
Mudgaokar were last month nominated to act as 
Honorary Presidency Magistrates for Bombay 
City and eleven other ladies for other towns in 
in the .Bombay Presidency. Miss Contractor in 
responding to the welcome on behalf of women 
magistrates expressed the hope that women by 
their coramon-senso and inborn intuition to reach 
the right conclusions, would more than justify 
their recruitment to the Bench and that in the 
merciful administration of justice in general and 
in tho disposal of cases involving the interests of 
women and children in particular they would 
provide an element which they alone could furnish. 
Miss Contractor is the Principal of the largest 
Girls' High School in Bombay and has made a 
"World Tour. Mrs. Mudgaokar is the wife of one 
of the High Conrt Judges and is a great patroness 
of. Music and the Arts. Both are members of the 
Women’s Indian Association. A very popular 
choice has ceen made in the appointment of Mrs 
K. AlamalnmaDgathayaramma as Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrate in Madras. She is a fluent and 
well-informed speaker, and has been a helpful 
worker for many years in social reform work. 


The Irdias States Lead 

The Kotah State in Ajmero vicinity has pro- 
mulgated a new Marriage Act with effect from the 
1st July, 19 27, prohibiting the marriages of girl3 
under 12 and boys under 1C. as well as of girls 
under 18 with men above doable them age, and of 
Unmarried girls over 18 with men over 45. The 
. sale of girls in marriage is forbidden. Cases under 
this Act will be triable by a Firs. Class Magistrate 
and punishable with fines up to Rs. 1.000 and six 
moDths* imprisonment. Well done Kotah ! 

In the Madura Municipality. South lndiA reports 
that 45 dhais have already joined a class for their 
better . training, and a fully equipped Matemitv 
home is also being organised in that city. And 
again from Poona, that nursery of all sorts of 
activity for the welfare of women, comes the 
report of the formation of a new Society for the 
training of the Village Dhats arising out of the 
fact that 113 dhais out of Cl villages had attended 
Midwifery of whom 103 had become thoroughly 
trained. In addition 11 school mistresses under 
the same scheme had received matern.ty training. 
11m ' Village Maternity Association” has started 
under full Government auspices and has received 
tho promise of a Government grant equivalent to 
one-thud the expenditure up to a maximum of 
Rs. 10,000. 


The Royal “Indian” Navy 

Sir P. S. Sivnswami Aiyer writes in the 
Indian Itciinr 



ment, that the provision for recruitment .for Navar 
Commissions is wrong in principle in that it 
imposes no statutory obligation for the manning 
of the. shm3 by Indians and that it enables the 
Imperial Government to employ the Indian Navy 
in any part of the world without legally iraposing- 
upon it a liability to pay the expenses incurred 
during the period of such employment To all 
these criticisms the answer of the Ondcr-Secre- 
tary of State wa3 as un-satisfactory as might be 
expected from a Tory Govern ment. As regards 
the question of control, the answer of Lord 
Winterton was that the army in India was not 
nuder the control of the Indian Legislature and 
that it would bs anomalous and inconvenient from 
an administrative point of view, if the .control 
of the navy were vested in the Legislature. 
Indians are far from satisfied with the existing 
position in regard to the army and the existence 
of one anomaly is no justification for the intro- 
duction of another with regard to a new arm of 
the defensive force to be hereafter creited ; nor 
are anoma’ies unknown to the English Constitution. 
With regard to the army, it may he thought that 
in view of the immense importance of it to the 
safetv of India, it might be harmful to allow any 
interference by a Legislature wanting in experience 
of military matters The new naval force, on tbe- 
other hand, is one of very small dimensions involv- 
ing a comparatively small cost of about 63 lakhs of 
rupees per annum and the risks which may be 
apprehended from injudicious parsimony or by 
embarkation apon an extensive policy of lndianisa- 
tion are comparatively small. On the other hand, 
it is overlooked that if this ana of defence is 
transferred to the control of the Government of 
India and the Indian Legislature, it is likely to 
receive more consideration and support than those 
branches of the defence which ate excluded froov 
the control of the Legislature. 


Child-Marriage and Education 

Mrs. Muthulaxmi Reddy writes in tho 
Social Service Quarterly : — 

I can assure the Government — and there are 
public leaders like Sir P. S Siwaswami Iyer and 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malavyya who can assure 
them — that there is no text . in our religion which, 
gives support to this suicidal custom and child 
sacrifice. . The very fact that the ancient Hindus- 
were having 'Swayainwara" .by which the women 
weie allowed fall freedom m the choice of their 
husbands is proof positive that marriageable age of 
girts must have been over 1G at any rate, because 
the ancient Hindus were wise enough to know 
that girls of lj, l> or 13 or even 14 do not possess 
enough judgment or discrimination to choose their 
helpmates 

Even if.* no-change” orthodox people imagine it 
to be religion, I say "the old order must change 
yielding place to the new.” The world is not 
stand-sun, is ever progressing ; if we want to pros- 
per. we must keep pace with the world. 

„ I pv note here the resolution passed at the 
AU-lnaia Conference of Women” held at Poona, 
the representative conference of women called to 



la India in roost eases 13 a small bolder owning only 
a feu not aery efficient cows or buffaloes ana 
the actual quantity of surplus milk ho has available 
for sale or manufacture after feeding his family is 
not sufficient to enable him to convert it into any 
marketable commodity of a sufficiently high quality 
to command a profitable market and oven 11 the 
quantity available by ndividual producers was 
large enough to be profitably manufactured ty the 
producer it is not possible for the ordinary cattle- 
owner to acquire that expert technical knowledge 
and marketing experience necessary to manufac- 
ture and sell milk products. Then again m the 
worlds markets to-day continuous uniformity of 
quality and large bulk supplies are demanded if the 
highest prices are to be p3id so that the roanulao- 
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consider onesUon, rclalmj r to to rKSs° tBMSjfrSS 

early marriage on education and urges me uovern 
Tnent of India to pass legislation making marriage 
under sixteen a penal ofh-nce. It demands that the 
age of consent be raised to 10 It whole-heartedly 
supports as a step to this end Sir Uari Singh 
Gouts Bill which will come before the Assembly 
this session It sends a deputation from its delega- 
tes to the Legislative Assembly to convey to its 
members the demand of women on this vital 
subject , 

As women constitute more than halt tno pcpuia 
tion even if the Government desires to be impartial 
if it wants to do justice and not provoke criticism 
it ought to take into consideration the unanimous 
resolution of the All-India W omen s Conference 

and give its verdict in f ivour of Dr Goars Bill ujguesi me iu ire r j ‘ u ***xrr^i 

-especiallv in the absence of women representatives tore of milk into any of the foodstuffs in demand 
m the Legislative Assembly (which cannot be a to-day cannot bo dono by the milk producer 11 
truly representative one from the womans point of cannot profitablj be done by a factory situated 

-_x «. remote from the mlk producer and it must bo 

done in the rural dairy factory 

In countries so highly developed agriculturally 
as Denmark Holland Ireland Now Zealand, the 
United States of America and Canada, the village 
diary factory is a feature of the rural landscape 
and it will be a pood day for Ind a when thiA can 
be said of our agricultural areas Not only will the 
development of village dairying in India help to 
solve tbo problem of rural unemployment, but it 
will greatly increase the fertility of the coil and 
the output from the same it would improve the 
quality of tho cattle of the country and generally 
improve the physical well being of the rural 
population 

Indian village dairy factories might well follow 
the example of those of Denmark New Zealand, 
Ireland and Holland and be organized on a 
cooperative basis and they might take the 
form of milk factories for pasteurizing and, 
cooling n ilk to enable its being seat by rail to 
cities for sale as fresh milk There might be 
cheese factories ght factories milk condensenes 


Dairying as an Indian Village Industry 

Ur Wm Smith Imperial Dairy Expert, 
writes in the Journal of the Central Bureau 
for Animal Husbandry and Dairying tn 
Jndia — 

The need for the establishment of village indus 
tries in this country in Older to provide employ 
ment for the cultivators during the slack seasons 
of the year and for the non agriculturally unem 
ployed throughout the year has been long recog 
mzed by students of rural economics Mr Gandhi s 
advocacy of the charkha is prompted by his 
recognition of this need and it seems strange that 
in a country like India where milk and the milk 
products are so highly valued and so necessary 


human food little or no attention has been paid casern works dned milk industries or com 
to the development of dairying as a village industry broed lactones capable of turning out some or all 
Properly organized village dairying would of these products. The present methods of manu 
provide a profitable outlet for a variety of energies facture of gl t Indian cheese or dned curd, the 
It would give all the year employment for the existing bazaar methods of evaporating the water 
cultivator cow owner and his family and it would from milk over an open fire and especially the 
create a demand for skilled dairy factory managers methods ot rather lack of methods of utilizing the 
and operatives of various kinds byproducts of p/t-butter milk or Bbim milk— arc 

in all countries where dairying has reached an crude and wasteful and the economic scope for the 
advanced stage the rearing and keeping of cows establishment of a village da rying industry is great 


— an integral part of the svstem of farming is 
practsed and the village creamery or dary factory 
is utilized as the means of manufacturing and 
► marketing the milk which the farmer cow owner „ 

1 ThS ™ ,jmy r ™, „ b v „ ,s essential tb„t 

-the emad holder mdk producer should employ a rural repar the plant it needs accountants and clerks 
“H* One tuned » commercial ’ bod? keeping itdeSSS 


and the possibilities of development are unlimited 
The establishment of a factory o! this class in a 
village calls for the employment of expert factory 
managers who must also be business men able to 


is the fact that the raw material he produces m 
the ease of m Ik is of such a perishable nature 
that it must be dealt with in any process of 
manufacture within a few hours of its comma from 
the cow an d t he second is toe bulky nature of 

Culk; 


expert butter or cheese makers or condensed milk 
makers and it provides an opening for unskilled 
labour of the best type Apart from the factory 
sae of the picture the development of village 
0*7 means more employment for the farmer and 


to «to*<F«tol Cm, Mill, contains seme &5 , aTSKffiKte 

i, -‘£S» aa?£s a a ss* 
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an increased supply of farmyard manure will give. 
Vo'umes more could be .written advocating the 
development of the dairy industry in India but 
this short note is penned in the hope that it may 


induce Indian rural economists to consider the- 
matter from the point of view of its solving 
or partly solving the great question of rural 
unemployment 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Japan’s Cotton Industry 

According to Present-day Japan, the 
“Asabi” English annual supplement, 

Japan’s cotton industry was founded in 1867 
and has developed to its present status during sixty 
years At present there are fifty three companies, all 
of which are included under The Japan Cotton 
Spinner’s Association of Japcn, their aggregate 
capital reaching Y, 497,037 600 their various reserves 
amounting, in total, to Y. 229 326.484. and their 
spindles and looms numbering 5.4lu.7o2 and 71,719 
respectively. Their total output of cotton yarn, 
last year, amounted to 2607,746 bales (one Dale 
contains 400 pojnds) and the raw cotton consumed 
totalled 2.803,027 actual bates Japan therefore, 
stands second m the world, America being first, to 
hr a3 the consumption of raw cotton is concerned. 
Thns the industry has come to occupy the foremost 
position among the indastries of Japan. 

I Ast Year the imports of raw cotton were valued 
at Y. 725930206. while the exports of cotton goods 
were worth Y. 486,971.010. the former making ap 
3lpaofthe totaliraports and the Utter 24 p& of tho 
total exports of this country. Naturally the rtse 
and fall of this industry has an important bearing 
upon the national economy. 


They have held nearly all the offices mentioned, 
but none has ever been suggested for or elected to 
the Presidency. Some day an outstanding Jew may 
attain a prominence which will cause him to be 
considered as a Presidential possibility. He may 
point to the fact that certain of his coreligionists- 
have served with distinction in the Ilonse and the 
Senate, in the Cabinet and on the Supreme Court 
bench, lint mast he feel that because of religious 
differences or prejudices his progress to the highest 
office in the land is to be halted ? 

These are questions that are being debated at 
this time chiefly because the Presidential claims of 
Governor Smith cannot bo ignored. It is a condi- 
tion and not a theory which confronts us. The 
best part of it is that this matter is being talked 
about with more frankness and less rancor than 
would have been possible in any previous stage of 
our national existence Religious bigotry, like the 
poor, we have always with us. But the kind we 
now have is the open variety rather than the secret 
hostility of previous days. That we have religious 
liberty in this favored laud is a matter of gratifica- 
tion to all reasoning men and women. But there 
are many who feel that this much-desired tolerance 
will not be complete until every office in the 
Nation, from the lowest to the highest, is within 
the reach of all. regardless of the manner in which 
the aspirant worships or fails to worship. 


Religious Discrimination in Politics 
Sir. George Barton writes in Current 
History : — • 

Theoretically wo have no religious test for 
office lu this country yet in this year 1927 we are 
discussing whether an otherwise available candi- 
date of one of the maior parties can be seriously 
considered as a candidate for President of tho 
United States because he happens to be an adherent 
of the Cathoho religion. There is no constitutional 
inhibition. The qualifications of a candidate, accord- 
ing to that document, are quite simple. The nominee 
shall be a natnrat-bom citizen, 35 years of age and a 
resident of the United States for at least fourteen 
years We have had Catholic Mayors,. Governors, 
members 0 f the Bouse and Senate. Cabinet officers 
and Justices of the United States Supreme Court, 
but never a Catholic President. 

« hat is true of Catholics in this regard is 
equally the case with those of the Jewish faith. 


Treatment of Indians in a British 
“Mandate” 


Mr. R- J. Udani observes in The Indus - — 
Writing on Tanganyika, Mr. C- F. 'Andrews 


It would have been much better probably for 
Great Britain to have taken by force as war booty 
German East Africa and to have done with it 
Then we should have known exactly where we 
were and a spade would have been called a spade. 
All tne camouflage of a war to end war’ a ‘war 
without conquests or annexations.’ a ‘war for free- 
dom and the rights of weaker nations, a ‘ war to 
establish determination,’ would have been abandon- 
ed. But to-day Great Britain is unctuousiy con- 
gratulating herself on her own virtue, at the very 
time that she has been accomplishing exactly the 
same boccaneenng'acts of war spoil and war booty 
which \\ illiam the Norman and his barons accom- 
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r of people of the United States Lor must too much 
importance in this connection lw attached to the 


•pliolied after the Battle of Hastings m the 

m iS thro*!. have come (o me B' l have KjKt'i of fch'iV «7 ™«i Jig™" 
heard at -first hand the store of the German ^he Lcgl «h , anguage is a disadvantage to us 

currency notes by which the Indian merchants of as well as an advantage tecauso ^nho at 

Dii^saLm and Tanga (practically the only your hooks and pen spipers what >ou say about 
merchants involved) have been robbed overnight ns hoi instance it should not bo said of us hat 

of a sum amounting to anything over fifty lakhs we are hnitdine ship for ship against yotu V ith 

by a Vat measure which has never been made trench and Herman it 13 different 

wj * **>. 0 j w j, at th(J french and Germans write docs not 

The facts appear to be the3o the Germans reach the peonle so less harm is done 

called m all the silver coinage when they had \o there arc only two things ^hrav ean 
conquered the East African coast in order to pay establish and maintain closer relations tetjrecn 
their native astar s who very tightly would not your country and mine. They are community 01 

accept anything but eilver coin 0 The merchants ideals and of interests „*».„^, n i a 

were compelled to give out of their banU and , If I know anything of people U is o tie people 

sates all the silver money they had in possession 0! the United States They cannot be said to be 

and they were pa d for this in German notes anti British but they are certainly not pro-iintish 
Gradually m this way the greater part ot the If they are pro anything it is pro-trance 
Geiman currency notes found their way into the I "ill not say that future wars are improbable 
hands of the Indian merchants Then when the bat what I have said is that if before the present 
process was very nearly complete and the British war the situation nau t>cen Irceiy dismissed in 
had come into possess on the military Governor public for eien a week tins war would never have 
declarad at a moment's notice all German currency broken out. 

notes to be of no value for exchange purposes thus I have promised to make public everything 
putting them with one strobe of the pen out of discussed at the Fence Conference it 1 find any 

circulation They were e aved np bv the Indian thin" going on in an underhand way 1 will publish 
merchants and remained in their cash boxes and it Tins is the first time the people have ever had 
safes unused with the one hope that when the an opportunity of taking any share in a settlement 
war was over this arbitrary order wonld be of this sort and they shall not be banked 
rescinded and they would get a certain value for I have come to, Europe to do the little 1 can 
them But year after year has cone by appeal but l am under no delusion v* ithout the assistance 
after appeal has been made but noth Dg has come of Divine Provtdeneo no man can effect anything 


ot these The currency notes stiU 


which is lasting anything which is great 


much waste paper and no compensation has been of mtell gence can deny the existence of a Divine 


given for them 

There have been a hundred acts of disenmina 
tion appearing to show that in the end— Mandate or 
no Mandate— the white man is going to get every 
thng possible into his own possession There are 
Tanganyika highlands as well as Kenva highlands 
and in spite of India being one of the original 
signatories ot me League of Nations and therefore 
entitled to the same treatment as every other 
signatory nation it is evident hat these highlands 
will be reserved for white people only So the 
storv runs on 


Providence 


Tbe East India Company’s Indian 
Spies 

7 he Indian of London states — 

ENGLAND S SPIES IX ISDIA 

- • — — — , The Indian Historical Reserch Association of 

in the end, alter witnessing the treatment of Foona has published in its latent quarterly journal 
the Dm es in the French Mandate of Syria and °Jd letters of the early days of the East 

the treatment of the Indians and other races in India Company from. Clive to Canning It shows 

the Brit sh Mandate of Tanganyika there will ?, ow “e Company las spread its network of spies 
be very little belief left by the weaker nations in through Indian and other banking and business 

the honesty of the contracting Powers The only concerns not only in India itself but throughout 

belief will be that they will always contract for the tar and Near East as well One big firm of 
themselves *' aj u merchants hutch Bitcha Guptas was acting 

on their behalf in Western India. Kabul Kandahar 
South Iadia 13 * ^ ort ^ erQ India, Bengal and even 

Trorc an UnpubhsM When Carrot™ 

The London 5°™”» .«»< PnblnUes «. & 
tracts from an unpublished "Wilson conver their eyes the movements of the Asiatic neonles 
sation from which we take tbe following — treaties military arrangements etc 

Speaking of closer relations between Great the °“ their information 

Bnta a and the United States tbe President sanf- thlm This fem S-If^ ^Vr indebted to 
Toil must not speak of us who come over here Bntish Its mSrmatf™ 1 ,T al t and reliable to the 
as cousins ^t.U less as brothers. We are neither Km tKi !L found Tellable 

Neither must you think of ns as Anglo-Saxons for can repay it K 7 wo 

that no longer be nghtly applied to the ^gm^towtocV.tTSf thls faBuly “* tbQ 
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IIow Gwalior Fort was Captured 
How Fopham captured the almost impregnable 
hit' fort of Gwalior has been chronicled by him m a 
letter, which nays ; “We would never have captu- 
red the fort without the whole-hearted devotion of 
Maharajadhiraj SawamiShikandra llup-Chsnd Uupta. 
There was a secret door to the f >rt, which was dis- 
covered by Gupta alter prolonged and secret inquiry 
and we were informed of it We were able to get 
in and capture the fort without losing a soul. 


“Asahi" of Japan 

The “Asahi” of Tokyo and Osaka is the 
foremost newspaper of Japan. The Japan 
Magazine writes : — 

We quote below the impressions voiced by 
three distinguished foreign guests invited to inspect 
the building : 

The British Ambassador. Sir John Tilley : 

“What 9truck me above everything else is that 
the Tokyo Asahi » provided with every sort of 
equipment of modem and most progressive type, 
e!fW"nev first, in every department 

The German Ambassador, Dr. Self 

“When I entered the Asahi building, which is 
magnificent and entirely ot a new type, and saw 
its complete arrangements and mvtcKbue plant 1 
felt as if I were in a most advanced t-uropeaa or 
American conutry, and I W3S only awakened by 
the sight of the pipers printed in Japanese 
characters The Tokyo Asahi. which is situated at 
the most important geographical point m iokyo 
and is ready to enter upon a new period ot activity 
is a symbol of Japan, which grasped the civiliza- 
tion of the past two centuries at one leap. 

The Spanish Minister : „ . 

“The grandness of the building, the fineness ami 
completeness of its construction and the perfection 
of its system, provided with every necessary 
department, are really admirable Once, at home. 
I visitpd a leading newspaper office, bat it cannot 
be spoken of in the same breath, regarding scale 
and equipment with the Tokyo Asahi.’ 

Tokyo and Osaka offices are connected by their 
own special telephone line. laid at a cost to them 
of ahont 300.000 yen. , , . , ,, . 

They is=ne seven periadicals t-esiues their 
respective dailies. Tnev are the Weekly Asahi, 
the Asahi Graph (weekly), the Asahi Sports (semi- 
monthly). the Kinemas and Plays (monthly), the 
Children’s Asahi (monthly), the Asahi Camera 
(monthly), and the Ladies (monthly). 


Borobndnr 

Mr. Jan Poortenaar writes in The 
Asiatic Itci'ieic : — 

Many legends in the folk-lore of Java also 
remind ns of Animism. The big gnn I have just 
mentioned is one of a pair; its eompanian lies in 
the courtyard before the palaco of the Susnhnnan 
of Surakarta, and supposed to be inhabited by a 
gnost, the “sapu jagaa’’ or broom of the world. 

43 Vs — 12 


•which at a certain moment will _ vindicate that 
name by sweeping all infidels into the sea. 
What the venerated Prophet would say when he 
saw his followers kne°ling and praying and 
offering to an old Dutch gun they do not for a 
moment consider, bat it accounts for their charming 
and innate naivete. Another example which shows 
how strongly the native mind is imbued with 
pre-Muhammedan and pre-IImdu ideas and modes 
of thonght we God in the general belief that the 
goddess of the South Sea will come and visit the 
Susnhnnan in the top room of a tower in the 
palace grounds, European visitors are only admit- 
ted a few stories h'gh ; the top of the building is 
holy, and must not be visited by anyone, least of 
all by infidels. , _ , 

Near by are numerous nnn3 of Hlnda temples 
and monuments, restored and carefully kept. The 
most famous is the large Borobuuur, of which 
India famished the prototype, bac the style of 
which taffies compmson. The only building it 
can be likened to is the Taj Mahal at Agra, but it 
surpasses this monument in delicate decoration. 
Intended as a reliquary, the building should be 
regarded a3 a shrine, most likely one of the 
81.000 Btapas consecrated to hold a portion of 
Buddha’s remains after King Asoka had decided 
that no longer eight towns, hut the whole world, 
should share in their blessed possession. The 
structure is erected on the top of a hill, of the 
shape of which full advantage was taken, so a3 to 
form the angalar terraces which constitute the 
main part of the monnment- Three circular 
terraces are adorned with seventy-two bell-shaped 
chaityas, each holding a life-sizo Baddha image, 
the lower parts showing in magnificent reliefs the 
story of his life. These galleries are, moreover, 
ornamented with huudreads of niches, in which 
also stand, or rather sit, similar statues. Rising 
light and airy for all its grandeur, the enormous 
monnment expresses more strength than a mere 
massing together of ponderous material, huge walls 
and towers could have done. The sense of massive 
power 13 enhanced by its strange beauty of cont- 
our in perfect harmony with the brilliant lands- 
cape in which it is set It is a crown, equal to 
the Ealighted. Qne’s uma. 

And its spirit is still alive in the majestically 
striding Javanese, whether they be regents, princes, 
or carriers. Bat with all the refinement of ages 
of court life, as a coveted flower, it is seen especial- 
ly in the delicate gesture of the slender Javanese 
dancing-girl. 


“Building the Soul of a People” 

The following passages are taken from 
an article in The World To-morrow by 
Rnfas M. Jones ; — 


Oeorge Eliot in the Spanish Gypsy wrote these 
fine lines three-quarters of a century ago : 

The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
is to have been a hero Say we fail I— 

\>e feed the high tradition of the world 
And leave our spirits in our children’s breasts.” 
There are now and then personal lives of (he 
type that raise the wholo level of life for those 
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that come after them— lives whoso spirit 1 ccnmes 
evermore part of the necessary air men breathe’ 
It does not matter vor\ much whether persona of 
that type succeed or fail in their own generation 
whether they w in a crown or a cross— their real 
service is that of (intckemn:? kindling fusing their 
fellows, and eo of transmitting their own nobility 
of purpose and 

Breathing a licanteons order that controls 
JWth growing away the prow me life of man 
It seems to me that tins is the greatest service 
that Mahatma Gandhi is rendering to In lia today 
It is possible to count up an impressive list of 
real achievements which are due to his endeavors 
but overtopping all his apeeific eontnhitions is the 
contribution of his life. The l y product which 
came unconsciously as often happen? is more 
important than the defimto product which he 
a med to pet Gandhi s life is snch an immense 
achievement, his Bpmt is such n tremendous 
contribution to the world that there will !e an 
imperishable lecacy from him whether his plans 
succeed or po awry 

The most important question to ash aliont a 
leader is to find oit how far h' has helped to 
create a nobler spirit in the hearts of his people, 
now far he has been able to ruse and inspire the 
souls oi his contemporaries and successors, 
tiandhi stands this test in a very hi eh decree 
He is slowly bmldmp a new soul in India He is 
one of those rare persons who are unconscious of 
personal interests unconcerned about what i« 
commp to them He com®? as near as anyone I 
ever saw to a complete at olition of the epo-foens, 
the CKO-compler. He is absorbed in a causo he 
“ *£? tt d » m 1 0vemcn A T h ' h he leads and 

j?®, ca,I '> his method non violence bnt 
TF* TOt ’'Mi Jv Lt It 19 not sow 
method it 15 a yea method It dooa not nocate 
it atlirms It is not the renunciation of the use of 
Jorce it is the discovery and the application of one 
of the greatest forces in the umverse-the force 
01 *? ve human understanding of unalloyed 
2?°.?., » of heroic friendship of sympathetic 
Sfis P bm tl «nt,~i S i 10rt *w e miKht of trulh Gandhi 
TWo J ,f ® -wor k an experiment in troth 

tetter way to name it And the 
? ?u 0at hl3 experiment will be its 
contribution to the new soul of India 

,„^. e need at tho Present moment here in 
America is a massive contribution to the buildin" 
of a new soul m our nation 


Origin of Indian Civilisation 

Professor J Takatnsu writes in The 

Young East — 

i a3 , Indian civilization originated ? 
Situated w the torrid zone and having the highest 
mountain ran«ro in the world together with a vast 
expanse of flat land it is bnt natural that India 
& e l!?7' 1 ^ tlons v ,r ? m t ha depths of its moan 
tarns and I nd an philosophers and thinkers spot 
fho solitude and recess of woods to indulge m 
t vS?? ^ v.T as t l ln3 fr 3 m mounta ns and woods 
Philosophy and civilization education 
and religon have sprung up In a country of 
high temperature like India it is unbearable for 


men to live In a crowded noisy nnd l ustling city 
and thongh village? abound in the cojntry as m^n 
instinctively like to live together In Inns go into 
mountains for meditation nnd cultivation of 
character In this way the theory that avalization 
n*es from city life is not applicable to India. Oa 
the contrary in India it was life in woods tnat 
gave lirth to civilization 

If as many scholars do Western civilization 
l*e called materialistic, how shall we call Indian 
civilization ? It is certainly not materialistic, as 
in points of materialism it is entirely Unking It 
places no importance on form nnd shows m 
conrreto evidence of itself Nevertheless no 
civilization is so* rich as. Indian in spintua 
element? Accordingly perhaps it I? best to call 
it spiritual civilization In this regard Indian 
civilization is unique, any other civilization would 
disappear if deprvei of forrr or its expressions 
in tangible objects. Indian civilization however 
retains it? vitality no matter if the country is m 
ruin for it is spiritual nntangvble and rodestnic- 
tive 

Many Indian? are no better than mendicants as 
far as their personal appearance goes They are 
ahahl ily clod live from hand to mouth and know 
nothing about the present world and modern things. 
Hat spiritually they aro found to fo superior men 
In conversing with some beggars I met with in «a 
Himalayan mountain while in my journey in India 
I was astonished to find them phtlosophe-s and 
thinkers wellverscJ m the philosophy of Upim 
shads and tho poetrr of \ edas “\\ hence have yon 
come ’ they asked me > rom Japan ’ I said in 
reply but they had no idea of whit mv reply 
meant \\ hero is i it? they again asked I was 
very mn"n puzzled how to expla n for they did 
not know of sea. I said B®hin I ns as you know 
a great mountain range stands. \ou cross it and 
find a country a? largo as India lying beyond it 
ion cross that vast country and come to a great 
nver which is a hundred times bigger than the 
uanges Japan lies on its opposite shore. Is it a 
large country ? “No not so large it is an island 
country Again they had no idea of what an island 
is and bo they were not much enlightened by my 
explanation In such a wav they wero as poor as 
children in regard to tho affairs of the world but 
^ 0n .°, Q J ™ nv0 fsation turned to spiritual subjects 
they talked freely and fluently showing they were 
religion ^ 0me Philosophy metaphysics and 

t long for such spiritual civilization and 

d °*v l ^| a From the hoary ages of 
Gautama^ from the remote period of 

U P f. 0 the present time of Tagore, all 
fonnd'rnmun^?n U » 1 ^ , thlS 8plntu3 ' Civilization IS 
over the ♦^PV n i ,0U3 stream holding sway 

and aro £ **°i Ind, ? a .People Both Gandhi 

the Products of this civilizauon 

mStm° hw reformer who aims at 

anoet of mt ? ef C ect * and the latter 

tS $t, Indtan In pVe 


“ffiu airStoomrS"” -jB* ”«Jr 

ol pSsjeot (hy Eump . . ° ; S J* 05 lhe tmtation 

Beyond iSSa ,8™ ftf" 

civilization avhich „„ thnS?" 
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religionist, no socilogist can do without trying to 
probe into and unlock its mysteries. 


The Buddha’s Transcendental 
Experience 

„ ATchbishop M. T. Kirby observes in Ihe 
Young Ea%t : — 

It is impossible for ns to regard the Buddha 
aa a mere teacher ot the ethics. Had he teen 
but a simple-hearted moralist. He would not have 
attracted the disciples and lay followers that 
crowned aronnd Him. The teaching of simple 
morality would not have appealed to them. 

n hat. then, emanated from Him that drew all 
men to Him ? 

-Here ethics ? Here morality ? Host certainly 
not 

In analysing the circumstances which finally 
led to the preaching of the Dharma, we find the 
one-tirae CJotaraa enjoying a (ireat Bliss. He had 
discovered the sourro o! pain and rebirth and the 
mmi that led to rebirth, and through that discovery. 
He had freed Himself for ever from their chains. 

Briefly, we mav say. Ho had entered into a 
transcendental Consciousness, and in Its contact 
He had realised His True Nature. His Essence. 

Thus tho secret o! His msgnestisiu and His 
Dharma lies in tho fact that They were founded 
won a transcendental experience That They bear 
the hallmark of One who had mdentihed Himself 
with the Truth He had realised. Truly did lie 
say of Himself : “He that sees Me sees tho Truth” 
“He was the Troth personified . Ootama was drad 
the Truth was, "made tlosh and dwelt among us.” 

What It n, cannot he expressed m human terms 
and Buddhists maintain “the noblo silenco of tho 
wise ’ regarding It. That It v. needs no proof, 
becanso It is that Something that has stamped tho 
Dharma with Its magnetism, and which in turn 
is inviting iho West and being accepted in the 
West as the Way, the Truth and the Life. 


Civilisation and Barbarism 

Mr. Sunkar A. ENey, tho Ilindn Inventor 
and Scientist, writes in EbsMIeat — 

We are inclined to rail cartel res civilized, bat 
to nyy usvtA \k>x- keVsera hiUnsn te/i 

vtyiluatien lira in the employment of physical force 
and deadly weapons in attempts to settle disputes, 
it is the difference between might and n«ht- bet- 
ween physical strength and mental strength. 

, But there is something to to said ter the so- 
e v. . '^u’fihted savage tarbarian. lie at least 
iignts hi* enemy face to face and with antiquated 
weapons accerdirg to his lights, whereas modern 
v, man fights at long range with weapons ef 
v T ! , tower that stay innocent men. women and 
mu urea, a? lerg as we resort to organized 
waiiare we have to right to term ourselves aviii- 


Ignorance of Buddhism in England 
Says the editor of Buddhism in England : 

Some examples of the prevailing ignorance re- 
garding Buddhism border on the humorous. When 
Jbss Faulkner was endeavouring to hed a ball, for 
our Wesak Meeting last year, she made enquiries 
as to whether a certain hall under the management 
of cue of the Nonconformist Christian bodies would 
bo let for (he purpose. la reply to her letter ol 
enquiry she was asked to call and interview the 
Secretary. She did so. This gentleman explained 
that the hall could be hired, but he would like to 
know more about the Buddhists, as tho had Merer 
heard of them before W hen Miss Faulkner w ent 
on to explain that Buddhism was a non-Christian 
religion, he &ud that that settled the matter, they 
would not even let their hail to Roman Catholics, 
and certainly would not to non-Christians. 

Another instance brought to our notice recently 
was that of an image of a Chinese demon exposed 
for sale m a London curio shop labelled Buddha, 
the Chinese God of liar. 


“Social Income” of the United Kingdom 
The following paragraph and table relating 
to “social income - ’ in the United Kingdom, 
taken from International Labour Ilcriew 
will be found instructive .— 

The most important figure is that of “social 
income", estimated to amount to £3,803 million, 
for this is the amount really available for con- 
sunption or saving on the part of tho residents of 
this country Tho corresponding estimate for 1911 
is il.OoS million, or an increase from 1011 to 1921 
of 90 5 per cent. In the following table the "social 
income’’ ta 1911 and 1924 is expressed in relation 
to the total population, the occupied population, 
•ad the family. 

SOCIAL EfCtUfT 



1911 1.9SS 43+2’ 101 200 

1921 Vm SI + 2< * 1S3 363 

^*hat are the corresponding figures of 
social income” in India ? 


The Economic Condition of China 
and India 


Berliner Tagrblatt, a German Journal 
observes : — 

No one can predict Chinas political fafnre ia 
the midst of her rresent uncertainty and chaos, 
but we can forecast fc«*r economic future with 
considerable assurance. Her independence tnove- 


t These figures assies a margin within which 
here is ctxd reason to hold that the true value 
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meat ■which m one form or another is 6ure 
eventually to succeed has definite economic 
objects The first of these is to liberate the nation 
from foreign financial and commercial control 
to win complete tariff autonomy and to place 
the economic direction of the country entirely 
in the hands of its own people 

In Ind a the course of events has been entirely 
different The English have exported to India 
not ooly their manufactures but also their capital 
The Railways of that country are not owned by 


Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences ” “ 

being prepared under the editorship of PmteBsm 
Edwin R A. Seligman of Columbia. It is 
we learn a volume at a time until within ahmrta 
decade the whole work comprising about 8 OW TO) 
words has been published It will cover history 
political screws anthropology 


psychology biology ethics education estbehei 
religion and jurisprudence and is supported by a 
croup of the leading learned societies in these 

* fields There has long been a demand . for one 

natives they were built with British loans by comprehensive work : which i would not oniv aiscuss 
British contractors from Bnt»h materials India 8 these topics but show their re at aonsh PS “ 

heavy indebtedness to Great Britain teveals itself expected that this encyclopaedia will set a ianonwik 


to-day in her balance of trade While -_ r 

exports and imports over a long period of vears- 
abnormal conditions have upset the equilibrium 
since the war— are about the same India has 
always exported much more than she has imported 
She has been forced to do so m order to pay her 
annua! interest bill to England The English 
as the political and financial masters of the country 
have directed its development to their own advan 
tage. They have indeed tried to organize the 
country on a cap talistic basis but without local 
manufactures In fact they have discouraged 
such manufactures by every means m their power 
After destroying the native textile industry they 
did not for many years erect spinning mills in 
India itself but supplied that country with goods 
from Lancashire It wa3 not until shortly before 
the outbreak of the war that this situation began 
slowly to change and local lactones were erected 
here and there Naturally they grew rapidly 
during the war Lancashire spinners are now 
feeling the result They have not only lost many 
of their fonner customers in India, but they 
realize that with her cheaper labour her favor 
able geographical situation and her local raw 
materials India may eventually drive them out 
of other Asiat c markets 

China is very rich in industnal raw matenals 
Many geologists believe that her coal resources 
are equal to those of all the rest of the world 
Alter aperiod of transition therefoie she will have 
brought her iron and steel industries to a point 
where she can supply her own machinery of 
production When that is accomplished her trade 
with the United States England Japan and 

Germany will come to resemble closely the 
existing commerce between those four nations 
But m new of Chinas vast territorial extent 
ana enormous population the transit onal period 
will doubtless be a long one "When it is ended 
the world will be the ncler by a great new 
centre of production though the older industrial 
countries may have lost certain of their present 
markets 


“Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
37 e Retr Republic states — 

An ntcre'tirg enterprise which now seems to be 
at last on the road to successful completion is the 


in the history of the social sciences 

As there are some Indian scholars and 
authors who can speak with authority on 
some of the above mentioned subjects so far 
as they relate to India, we hope they will 
be requested to contribute articles to this 
Encyclopaedia 


Blblos’ 

Biblos is a learned Portuguese review 
published by the University of Coimbra. 
It contains many learned papers In the 
section called “Revistadas Revistas ’ (review 
of reviews) the contents of reviews in many 
languages have been given Among Indian 
Magazines the contents of The Modern Renew 
(November 192G to April 1927) are men 
turned in detail 


War Fables Taught in American 
Schools 

Current History for August gives the 
place of honour to an article with the above 
caption by Lient col. Thomas J Dickson 
who served in the War in different important 
capacities Says he — 

There are 107 American school ihistories on 
file m the Congressional Library and National 
Bureau of Education Not one has a correct 
account of the great troop movements and moment 
ous situations of the IV orld War I know of no 
t mitigating circumstances to plead m defense of 
those wl o have been gu Ity of making false absurd 
and stop d statements in print and circulating 
them as American school histories Space d es 
mt netted, me, tn cite all the errors an4 eomtaeat 
op all these 107 school books Ten have the virtue 
of practically not mentioning the World Mar 
Silence is more prccions than falsehood 



“MOTHER INDIA" 

Bt ASHOKE CHATIERJEE, d i (Cantab.), 
Editor, “ Welfare” 


I T is my intention to contradict in this 
article some gross falsehoods that an 
American woman, Miss Katherine Mayo, 
has published in the form of a boot, entitled 
“Mother India” She pretends that her book 
is a dispassionate study of India and Indians, 
but few hare accepted this pretension at its 
face valae. Most likely the book has been 
written under “stimnlns” of which the 
source is to be foond among some sections 
of Americans and Britons who do not like 
to see Hindus given American citizenship 
in America and self-government in their 
own country. It is a low thing written with 
a low purpose. Strictly speaking, therefore, 
one should no more exert to contradict such 
insulting lies about one’s own country as the 
above book cotains,than enter into astreet brawl 
with one whose offensive armoury is entirely the 
tongue. But in this case one has to come down 
and soil one’s fingers with the fonl stuff served 
by Miss Mayo, for she is being given a ' lot 
of publicity by interested Anglo-Saxons and 
Yankees (which supports our contention that 
Miss Mayo is not after all an unworldly 
one hundred percent academician) which may 
serve to turn neutral nations against India 
at a period in her history when she needs 
all the sympathy of other nations that she 
can command. 

A difficulty, however, has to be faced 
right at the beginning. Although 'a previous 
volume by Miss 3Iayo (“tbo Isles of Fear” 
which was written with a view to lowering 
the Filipinos in the eyes of the world) was 
sent to many Indian papers for review, the 
present pack of lies has not been so liberally 
distributed in India. It cannot even be 
purchased here at the present moment The 
result is that one has to launch one's counter- 
attack on the book entirely with the help 
cf the reviews of the book that have appeared 
in the foreign Press. This may doubtless 
lead to some shooting off the mark and 
delivery of one or two unintentionally un- 
fair blows. Bat considering Mi«s Mayo’s 
vocation, one need not fear to be uncharitable 
to her, nor will it melt people’s hearts to 


see her prostrated under an onslaught not 
fully and solely guided by the principles of 
justice and fairplay. 

I have read carefully a fair collection of 
Press cuttings in which Miss Mayo’s book 
has been reviewed, appreciated, condemned or 
judged • A fair amount of public opinion in 
the shape of letters from various “pro bono 
publico’s”, “observers”, “Hindus” and ‘one 
who knows” has also received my attention. 
Having gone through all the above, I have 
come to believe that it is Miss Mayo's thesis 
that the Indians, the Hindus specially, belong to 
a very low level of culture and civilization* 
so low that they are almost sub-human, and 
that their continued existence on the face of 
the earth constitutes a real menace to 
humanity, * e , in the language of Mr. Gokhale, 
“whitemanity.” Miss Mayo, like a true-born 
American Co-ed, hangs on to her contention 
with that ruthless persistence which the 
normal mother-woman exercises in hanging 
on to her hasband She loves her thesis and 
she must stick to it, come what may to trntb, 
facts and figures. 

A certain type of American i9 by nature 
a discoverer — not of ordinary puny trifles 
but of things gigantic and untho'ught of : 
mothers who eat their babies for breakfast, 
trees that delight in doing the cake walk, 
whole nations gone mad, whole races given over 
to sexnal perversion, etc. To make their dis- 
coveries, they would take the greatest trouble, 
even cross the slender borderland, that 
separates discovery from invention. Human 
frailties, limitations of science or logic or 
lack of what lesser men call evidence, would 
present no barriers to their far-reaching 
intellect Thus would a member of this 
species write a six volume treatise oo the 
flora and fauna of a country by flying across 
it in an aeroplane or analyse people’s virtues 
and vices by studying their “reaction” to 
vaccination or some such important 
psychological test Some years ago I had 
occasion to go through a book written by an 
eminent member of this clan. He was 
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writing about the Germans (a leisurely and 
post war production) He said m his booh 
Scrutinized historically and presented baldly 
the German cannot be recognized as other than 
a pathological type His mentality is not moral 
in the sense that the English or the American 
mentality may be moral If we Anglo-Saxons 
are normal then something it does not appear 
where or how or what— has caused a psychological 
flaw m the evolution of this people or else there 
was a slip m the making of the German -some- 
thing left out in his creation Whichever it is 
whether accidental or genesial something w 
inherently amiss in his mental constitution * 

Here is a discoverer who makes a 
sweeping historical generalisation without 
lowering himself to the task of studying 
history, a master of group psychology who 
has probably passed not even a fortnight 
among Germans in Germany He does not 
trouble to enquire what renders innocuous 
this terrible congenital and inherent abnor 
mality of the German as soon as he takes 
American papers and swears by the Stars and 
btnpes A very large number of Americans 
ore of German extraction and one should 
naturally look for traces of German deficiencies 
amoDg Americans also But the author 
of the above book does not care to do so 
He makes a hash of history, biology and 
•what not and retires to collect the proceeds 
ot the sale of his book with a truly American 
sagacity In America we find a good 
°. 1 / hat “ere literacy without 
J“ lon k Ieads *0 It injures the Americans 
directly by investing a majority of that nation 
wilb an appalmg mediocrity and shallowness 
WnT PaSSf V d u by any thlDg ,n the whole 
fndwZtW* hDn T psycho T and others 
indirectly as victims of these intellectual 

exrenL 1 i b * B h , Umbly tbe P ard ™ of those 
Wb? 1 ? odIs ln th0 u - S A who write 
books on only such subjects as they have 

IWtp f SP t Clal st ? dy of For them I have 
ino greatest respect 

, J^S? ed, ^y oa has been found necessary 
in order to put Mi*s Mayo in her proper 
American writers Ono can readfiy 
U<na\w t m B L an . <J v 6,m ^ ar Amer,can Phenomena 
JSlSlJJSi!? a hurdI t race of what they so 
1? or dun to n f ie v m ‘ hesoc,al sciences wilfal 
5 ck °! Ecient| fio training and 
detachment and end up by makiDg science 

surt^their “nlf man ® factnr,n S arguments to 
J n v rcf ?£ cd convictions It will 
not at all be diffi cult to show up Miss. 

TP-mm 0 D DerTOD ne Wat m Victory 


Mayo s ignorance and fallacies where she 
dabbles with matter that beloog to the 
domain of scientific study, but where she 
discusses such subjects as Hindu impotency 
one has to surrender to her superior know- 
ledge and experience and keep silent 

I have already said that I suspect Mis& 
Mayo of collusion with British (and American) 
enemies of India and consider this book to 
be a fraud in so far as it assumes the robes 
of a dispassionate «tudy of Indian society 
My suspicions are strengthened by the fact that 
this philanthopie social hygiene monger 
devotes the major portion of her book to 
what would undoubtedly be recognised as 
refuting the arguments put forward by 
Indians in support of their claims to Political 
Freedom Nobody can say that social reform 
or hygiene can be fosteied by foreign 
domination Far from it It is just as much 
an accepted fact that slavery makes men 
lose their initiative and enthusiasm for self- 
improvement as it is that slave owners are 
far more interested in the profit yielding 
capacity of their slaves than m their 
cultural and moral attributes When im- 
perialists break their hearts over the moral 
backwardness of the victims of their greed 
and proclaim to the four winds their deepest 
concern for the cultural advancement of their 
slaves the average intellect receives the 
whole thing with a wink So that when 
Miss Mayo pesters the attention of the world 
by her nauseatmg tales of sex, filth and 
excreta in order to drive home her conten- 
tion which read® ‘Indians most not get 
Political Freedom ” every school boy guesses 
her true motive without the help of his 
teacher Nevertheless let us weigh her 
accusations and see what they are worth 
Her book has been described by The Keio 
Statesman as one of the most powerful 
aeiencps of British ra] that has ever been 
written Powerfnl fiddlesticks ' It should bo 
described as inductive reasoning flying to 
the moon on the wings of a blue bottle Miss 
Mayo holds 

1 Indians lead a sub grade of existence 
. f . i, ndla 18 ® menace to the world as a 
breeding ground for disease 

, 1S dne to British * protection that 
St, 1 " 6 ? « Uwftwe of the earth or 
else they would have been wiped out 

Mnst T„ ;£?. l harBe , IS both frne and false 
Most Indians have been reduced to such 

eZn“ 1C fW at f trough British pro 
tectum that they live a life of compulsory 
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starvation without even the barest necessities 
in the way of housing and clothing. Let ns 
force Miss Mayo and her compatriots to 
live on 30 or 50 rupees a year and see how 
ranch culture they exude after six months. 
I have seen some Anglo-Saxon slum dwellers. 
They would give the lowest of Indians any 
handicap and beat them in filthiness by a 
wide margin. No Indian will live in an 
unwashed shirt for a decade or so, nor take a 
bath only when shipwrecked. As to finer 
feelings, religion or anything like that, some of 
the Anglo-Saxon poor can well compete with 
the animals at the Zoo. I am forced to say 
these rude things, for Miss Mayo drives us 
to comparison. I do not say our people lead 
a very high life poor men, they are not 
in a position to do so ; but why say they 
lead a sub-grade of existence when what really 
happens is that they are made to lead a life 
of suffering and wants Those Indians who 
can afford it lead a high enough life. May 
be their idea of a bath is not wading in a 
few gallons of tepid water, but washing the 
whole body in running water May be their 
wine bill is nil, their luxuries few, their 
food more natural than that consumed by 
Nero’s Court or their habits a bit fastidious 
but that does not make it a sub-grade of 
existence. That is a sub-grade of existence 
which renders a man progressively degenerate 
in body and mind What do we find in 
India to-day ? Millions of forward-looking 
and hopefnl men and women who are fast 
improving in body and mind, staking their 
all on their life’s major speculation : Political 
Freedom. These progressive men aod women 
are the people on whom we should concen- 
trate, not the hospital cases of Miss Mayo 
nor the criminals encountered by her Anglo- 
Indian, Parsee or other friends who are jailors, 
lawyer’s or liars. If we had been 
leading a sub-grade of existence, the British 
would not spend so much money and energy 
in counter-acting our effoits to attain Sicaraj, 
'{including recourse to detention without trial). 
It we had all been degenerate, the British 
wonld not find so many healthy and energetic 
, workers to run their government. Those 
Hindus who went and fonght in France 
when some Anglo-Saxons were pleading con- 
scientious objection to being courageous, 
were not degenerates either. Those who did 
pioneer work in Africa so that white” men 
may later on swindle them were also fair 
samples of manhood. There are thousands of 
Hindu workers in America who are earning 


the love and respect of their American 
competitors and employers* for efficiency, 
integrity and high morals. Miss Mayo could 
have interviewed some of them instead of 
going to the India Office for instruction. This 
so-called sab-grade of existence vanishes as 
soon as Indians find sufficient means to 
improve the “grade” of their existence. 
Poverty and ignorance are its causes and 
in so far as poverty is removable it is also 
open to improvement. And it has no more 
to do with raciality or civilizition than 
poverty or ignorance has. The ideals of 
a better life are there, it only requires 
means to realise it in the life of the masses 
of India 


What is responsible for onr poverty ? What 
has destroyed the balance of onr economic 
life by destroying onr industries by foul 
means ? What again has made ever-bleeding 
wounds on onr social body by exploitation, 
miscalled development and trade ? Hindn Reli- 
gion or Anglo-Saxon Irreligion. We have not 
been poor and starving always. Onr traditions, 
our ideas of good living, our wealth of temples, 
tombs and treasures- marvels of the architect’s, 
the sculptor’s, the lapidarist’s, the weaver’s 
and the painter’s arts, testify tn our past 
prosperity It was the lure of our gold, and 
not the urge of Christianity that brought 
the Anglo-Saxons here. And onr present 
poverty is the result of their “protection”. 
This poverty will not be removed or even 
lessened so long as our present rulers get 
a free hand to squander our national 
wealth in the name of Military, Railway or 
Home .charges, to pay interest on money 
that was seldom spent for our benefit 
and probably was not borrowed at the lowest 
available rate. What does this woman, who 
knows so much of venereal ailments and 
sexual perversion know of the economic 
history and structure of the nation she has 
been commissioned (by God?) to slander? 
Coming from a nation of cold-blooded and 
deeply analytical economists as she does 
what is the consideration for which, she 
wages this semi-sentiraental war against 
India’s just claims ? Instead of looking for 
the real causes of India’s present degenera- 
tion in certain spheres, causes that will 
stand the test of science and logic, why 
does she ascribe it to onr culture, civilisa- 
tion, race, religion or philosophy (without 


niSSA t% ! cL?""’ s b ” k 
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knowing anything about them of course) 9 
She might jast as well have explained our 
poverty high death rate and low percentage 
of educated persons by saying that these 
were due to a curse laid on our nation by 
an angry witch or an offended Christian god. 
Tbat would have caused even more sensation 
in l*ew Torfe 

India is accused of being a breeding 
ground for diseases and as snch a menace to 
the world. Well it is not true Most of 
our couutrymen die of diseases that cannot 
bo communicated to well fed Americans 
Our Malaria, the greatest killer is really 
malnutrition Our infant mortality is really 
due to poverty There is a direct relation 
between infant mortality and poverty The 
same is time of respiratory diseases also 
of Plague Small pox and Cholera are directly 
fostered by over crowding bad and msuffi 
cient food and dirt These are the natural 
manifestations of poverty 


employing the lowest of means Talk of 
higher culture or ideas pure* instincts or 
finer sentiments from Miss Mayo s kindred 
sounds like a Ghoul reciting the Psalms of 
David Let us quote a few verses from the 
Epic of Anglo Saxon expansion with special 
reference to India and the East. I have 
said that our greatest sm is our poverty 
which 13 a gift from the Anglo Saxon saviours 
of the world From the following quotation 
we get an idea of how the British have 
driven the Indians to the farthest point of 
misery by ruthless taxation 

Lord Mayo says plainly in his minutes and 
despatches tbat the burthen of Imperial taxation 
has increased is increasing and ought to be dimi 
nished In 18o9 the total expenditure amounted 
to £38 37802b and that for 1870 was £o0782- 
412 or an increase of more than seventeen million 
sterling Meanwhile what is the condition of the 
mass of the people ? By the confession of the 
latest authority the v are red iced to the lowest 
®pi nt at which existence can be maintained 
lot five years ago six hundred thousand persons 


k a u l w t_j,„ 0 iiui ivb years ago six nunarea mousanu persons 

And what has made India so poor ? perished of starvation within three hundred miles 


Anglo Saxon unscrupuloosness treachery, 
greed and exploitation or Hindu social cos 
toms and speculative philosophy? History 
will answer tho question It was that race 
of supermen the progeny of the murderous 
marauders of the sea who today worship 
Jesus as they worshiped Odin and Thor 
yesterday, that have stricken the fairest lands 
of the southern seas with the curse of their 
soulless gteed Hindu philosophy and Hindu 
speculative thought are things too high and 
complex for tho bantas and gladiators of tho 
West to comprehend They aro hazy and 
meaningless to the shopkeepers who driticise 
things beyond tho reach of their shnp-walking 
intellect in the columns of the New Statesman 


Anglo- India* 

Today the expenditure of tho central 
government alone exceeds 130 crores of 
rupees (about £100000 000) Add to it the 
proceeds of the Land revenue the Excise 
Forests, Stamps and miscellaneous duties 
which comprise provincial receipts and the 
immensity of the burden becomes fully 
manifest. 

Herbert Spencer says — 

The Anglo-Ind ans of the last century birds 
of prey and passage as they were styled by 
BurEO showed themselves only a shade less cruel 
than their prototypes of Beni and Mexico 
Imagine how black must have been their deeds, 
when even the Directors of the Company admitted 


Thus might a London Coster find fault with the vast f °rtunes acquired in the inland 

"*««>• orch«tr«(,o» Th„ H. oi „ w„, ’S,."' 

comprehensive thinkers and allround men ever known in any a5e or cmmtry GracSe 

Alongside of their speculative philosophy the atrocioa3 stato of society described by 
would bo found their positive sciences or w . ho le,la 9 s that the English com 

ha'trai Tho achievement of tho U.ndns m "S& 1 ‘on ° r sell at just wlut 

itinmnmr M nib rm. f . pc .i ,ney .P'rasju on pain of flogging or confine- 


: flogging or confine- 

i* ‘iv-achery was tho esta 

Ji'fbPd tyhey of the authorities Princes were 
*!®trayea into war with each other and one of 
,1 n helped to overcome his anta 
5222k *“,* hea himself dethroned for some 
Always some muddied 
stream wasat hind as a pretext for the official 


Grammar in I conomics. Medicine Chemistry 
and tho Physical Sciences in Navigation 
Ship-building Architecture Sculpture Weaving 
Painting Decoration tho Lapidansta Art 

Town planning Banking and Finance and - . wcww Ior me omeu*. 

tho Military Art* has been marvellons for tho JT 0 '™ “ °°wn to our own day are continued 
tines Tho downfall of the Mahamroadan ,h« Fnevoas gait monopoly and the pitiless 
Impirem India was Ho work of Hindus SSy half the* oMh? «« i h Jf poor no * 

and not o! the covetous tradesmen of tho -West - rroauce ot the bo 1 t 

.ho liter on oocnp.cd lod.s bj , jrnW -Tormn-r^o, ,o r 3 - c Repn „, 

rJ rnctlco ot dofticitr trc.chcrr ud b, t Smoi Statute p r 507 8 
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Then come3 JJtirko* wiffi his tribute to 
the great people who “protect” India from 
disappearing from the taco of the globe. 
He said, 

"Yoons magistrates who undertake the Govern- 
ment and Spoliation of India, animated with all 
the avancc of age, and all the impetuosity of 
youth, they roll in one after another, wave after 
wave : and there a nothing before the eyes of 
the natives bnt an endles', hopeless prospect of 
new Bights of birds of prey and passage, with 
appetite renewing for a food that is continually 
wasting.” 

Sir Charles Dilke wrote 
“There is too much fear that the English, 
unless held in chek, exhibit a singularly strong 
deposition towards cruelty, wherever they have 

a weak enemy to meet In Madras roads, for 

instance, I saw a fruit-seller hand up some limes 
to a lower deck port, just as we were weighing 
anchor. Three Anglo-Indians asked in, chorus, 
‘flow much 1 ? *Oae quarter rupee ’ Too much’ 
And without more ado. paying nothing, they 

K ited the man with his own limes, of which he 
it more than half— —It is w India when 
listening to a mess-table conversation on the 
subject of looting that we begin to remember 
our descent from Scandinavian sea-king robbers. 
Centuries of education has not punned the blood, 
our men in India can hardly Eet eyes upon a 
native pnnco or a Hindoo palace before they cry, 
‘What a place to breakup ? ‘What a fellow to 
loot.' When I Baid to an officer who had been 
stationed at Secrole in the early days of the 
Mutiny, T suppose you were afraid that the 
Benares people would have attacked you’ his 
answer was, 'Well, for my part, I rather hoped 
they would, because then wo should have thrashed 
them aud looted the city. It hadn’t been looted for 
two hundred years’.” * 

Thus began the process of impoverishing 
(be Indians whose cumulafivo eflect to-day 
enables the uncharitable and ignorant tools 
of India's enemies to refer to Indian life as 
a sub-grade of existence and to India as a 
brcediug ground for disease. About twenty 
years ago the Rev. Dr. Aked said in the 
coarse of a lecture delivered in England. 

"Famine in India was chronic and things were going 
irom bid to worse. In the first quarter of the 
Jww*asn*,V otir Any (hero were ifre Aumn*r mtii 
a million deaths ; m the second quarter, two 
janunes, with half a million deaths ; and _in 
the third quarter, six famines, with five million 
deaths. The average income told the same . tale. 
iQUia had retrograded, materially, and the simple 
tact was that tho longer our rule continued, the 
worse the condition of things became."t 

In the lea years ending in 1903 nearly 
four million peoplo had died of Plagne in 
India. In the nineteenth century over 32 
million people had died in India of * famine. 
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These are striking tributes to the “British 
Protection" of India which began with such 
deeds ol inhuman cruelty and plunder. 
Will Miss Mayo recommend its continuation 
as a means to attain health, strength and 
prosperity ? Hut of course, wo are expected 
by Miss Mayo and tier friends to be exter- 
minated by invaders if and ns soon as tho 
British leave us. India has experienced 
many invasions, some by worse barbarians 
than the modern European imperialists, yet 
the Indian people have come through alivo 
every time. Jast before the British came 
to India the Hindus were reasserting political 
power in India. That they were enslaved 
again wa3 not duo to their deficient social 
system, child-marriage or sexual appetite. It 
was partly doe to their lack of any national 
sense, partly to the fact that the British came 
at a time when the Empire of Ibo Moguls 
was breaking up into numerous disunited 
small kingdoms which tho British could 
easily play oil against one another, 
and largely to the superior weapons and 
devilry of the invading people, who came in 
the guise of friends. The History of British 
occupation of India is a long catalogue of 
traitorous and shameful deeds and there are 
many authoritative books by eminent ‘white’ 
men which if studied, may serve as a revelation 
to open-minded people.* When the British 
got into power, “then", in the words of Lord 
Macaulay (Hist Essays, Vol. Ill), "was seen 
what we believe to be the most frightful of 
all spectacles, tho strength of civilisation 
without its mercy.” Tyranny of tho most 
blood-curdling sort frightfulness that would 
quail tho heart of an Assyrian, hypocrisy 
reekmg with the stench of a wellnigh pathologi- 
cal greed crowd tho pages of this history. 
Lot ail dispassionate persons study the true 
story of European domination of India and 
judge Katherine Mayo's pointless attack on 
India’s socio-religious life ns tho causo of 
Act pnjf?at degesdafam, trad erm'aate (ter 
stago tears over buffering Indian womanhood 
thereafter. As to fears of extermination — 
wo hope to defend ourselves without British 
bayonets ; for British bayonets do not defend 
us now, any more than the Turks were kept 
back at Mesopotamia by tho Americans. One 
of tho supporters of Miss Mayo writes in 


Tho Jim of the Christian Power in India'’ by 
Major It. D. Basil is a Uvo volume treatise which 
can be considered to be a .good compendium, of 
books, e^ays, reports etc., relating to this period of 
Indian History. 
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The Nete Statesman to the effect that iE the 
British withdrew their army from the N W 
frontier all the failed B A s ’ of the 
nationalist agitation would have their throats 
cnt within a week or so 1 So would also all 
the conservative and so called liberal M Pc 
if they tried to fight their own battle against 
the Trench the Germans or even the Portuguese 
Jnst as they hire stalwart fools to fight for 
them so could the BAs also keep an 
Array of intelligent Jats Sikhs Gnrkhas 
Mahrqttas Moplahs Nama^ndras Pathans 
Purabiyas etc. to present arms to any 
number of cross belted map readers It 
should however, be noted that there are a 
good number of B As , n Madras Bombay, 
Calcutta or Lahore who are well able to 
become officers in naval air or field forces 
and manipulate the machines which are now 

i a .r? T T? s »h« { or the d r truction ° f human 
WJSJrl 1 certam th0 y 'vmild not 
be beaten by the average Eoglishman or 
American provided their machinery instrn 
ment* and explores are of good quality 

htUe effort t0 ?n ^ d b ° mannfactnrod with a 
little effort in this country So that Hiss 

Kt t as C S (A reviewer in the 
t ril??!! Wh ° ° at Heroded Herod m 
1,® 1 u er . ft PP reciat ^0 comments on 

rwL? J? 0<A . Is tho T eviewer Miss 
Cornelia Sorabji by any chance ? I may 
be wrong for I see that the reviewer 
has attempted to suggest to tho readers 
many times that ho or she is Engbsb) may 
well assure themselves that even if we eot 

WOn i d j 111 cont,nu ® to provoke 
their righteous indignation by our frailties 
so long as they last us. 

“S** sc , ncs , o{ charges against us 
comprise lack of culture sexual perversity 
violation of babies venereal diseases cruelty 
to animals, drinking filthy water hyper-soiuality 
isthi C ™r eating cow dnng using tho same 
nMho mainstay of a system of medicine etc 

fn«S h | , i®i* 4 i m,tt, . BB that snch th,D ^ can bo 

found in India if searched for with assiduity, 
L't'hr fni Dl m° Ut thlt 8nch utmormalities are 
filaJr iJf.?« a i n r ropr P ,ontat,Te " nd essential 
facts ot Indian hfo and civilisation India is 

• «”»>" wilh * r "y loop history 

Numerous institutions hare originated flourished 
* nd in tho soil of this ancient 

country Whereas a jrrrenu can easily 
««imre only such mancen and habits 
Iron boots ot etlquetto as avonld find him a 
rlacs in societv , U e raw who ha 3 a little 


ancestry is often burdened with a lot of 
tradition fads mannerisms and ldosyncra^ies, 
all of which may not prove to be assets of 
life Similarly an ancient nation will necessan 

ly carry along with its tradition idealism glory of 
past achievement and culture, a lot of wreck 
age dead and dying institutions thought 
perverted into superstition and conduct based 
on thoughtless habit India is such a conntry 
and if one looks for evil here one will Sod 
it But there is more of good m this country 
the evil is on the wane mspite of British 
Protection known as the policy of non 
intervention We are not supporters of caste 
distinctions child marriage enforced widow 
hood or unhygienic habits The^e hnve done 
a n j 0 ^ ^ arm to India in the past and are 
still doing much harm although they are 
doomed institutions But there had been social 
reformers m India before William the 

Conqueror taught the British to speak in 
French and to think coherently and there 
had been more of them afterwards The 
iresent reform movement began before 

Waterloo and to day there are millions and 
minions of Indians who are well on the way 
„ 1SB th m lr rieats °f social purity and 
without C »h fc T i 0 In * dlans have achieved thu 
without the help of those greedy hypocrites 

S? f°™ M» Min* their low nature 
tarn 4 nJS?h preleM ' MS »b«4dm* crocodile 
,' !! .°l''L h0 j own misdeeds For them we 
™ N OniWKERS ’Nomorc 

to noddle eWK° ea * l 0 ' 0 our country pretending 
Oof forth religiosliy or social hygiene. 
There are 6 mil 7106 18 , ph T slclaa heal thyself- 
Pnrano ™H clod savages ■“ 

rod ol C ood There' ° CnIlare wl " d '’ 
America * a m ° re of them a 

Krafft Ebine of , Havelock Fills or Von 

sexual perver L t0Vea I 1 . 01 '' for st] eer varlct f 

of its own whe? 0 lhe ’"J sl hasa world 

common garden “peSs. The W °r” f * "ol 
pornographic lil.ratn- a P r °f“Sion of 
ol amusement n Fare a°m d mdece “ 1 p, “ CK 
a natural ‘ „ rouso in u. 

such thinnsia l ,a the demand for 

supply The with tho 

of renereal diseases „f'ar°5 10 the proialcoco 
•'so illuminating 3 oountnos are 

hunting vivisection 1 2'' Qa shooliog fox 
hy tho S PQ,,*' nrs not organised 

wortere m tho htj ,* r ” |h» Poo? girl 
are forced to s5ppfe„ 8 „, 01 “» Host who 
wares by selling their hoe* U, ' lr starvation 

idle debauches VoYn.f,, dlM . n| oh«r to tho 
xolanteera to lll0 FcmimJ t 
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cause. There are people in the West who 
drink no water, filthy or clean, but fuddle 
themselves with drink and drugs, men who 
embrace vice not because of ignorance or 
poverty, but consciously in order to drag 
their hectic existence to its logical and evil 
extreme. Western girls seldom bear children 
at an immature age through marriage ; but, 
judging by the crowded foundling homes, 
statistics of hospital cases and confessions 
hero and there, one cannot say that 
none of them erer get into trouble 
at an early age. So that there are “baby- 
violators" also in the West Not violaters of 
baby-wives, but of baby- mistresses. The 
statistics showing the ago of venenally 
affected persons also point the same way. 
My question is, if Miss Mayo bad so much 
to do at homo, why did she then go out of 
her way to emancipate the poor Hindus ? 
What was her attraction ? 

Now let us go through some facts and 
figures in order to put to the test the con- 
tentions of this sanctimonious womaD The 
contentions must be tested from both an 
absolute and a relative standpoint. Aro we 
guilty at all ? Ato we so guilty as we are 
painted ? Are we more guilty than is due 
to the average frailties of man ? I may not 
be able to find perfect answers to the above ; 
but my hope is that others will do so later 
on. 

Are we devoid of all’ culture ? It is no 
doubt trne that compared to the teeming 
millions that live on the soil of India the 
number of really cultured men and women 
is rather small Bat true culture in all 
countries i<? found only in the few. As a 
matter of fact culture is merely a name 
given to the thoughts, feelings and conduct 
of the best element in a cation. With 
proper arrangements for education and 
provision of necessary material means, 
culture or at least a semblance of it can 
be _ imbibed by a larger proportion of a 
nation. All men are born uncultured and 
their nurture determines their future mental 
and physical development How much tho 
quality of this nurture depends on economic 
means need hardly be explained to intelli- 
gent people. Men who are provided with 
no education, have not even sufficient means 
for one square meal a day, who seldom get 
an opportunity to see or experience the 
beautiful and good things of life and never 
gO' beyond the narrow limits of a cramped 
existence, in which there are only suffering. 


slavery, insults and tyranny, can hardly 
be expected to cultivate cultured ways of 
living and thinking. The fact that inspite 
of what they have been reduced to _ by 
nearly two hundred years of organised 
exploitation, the Indians even now think 
of God, religion, duty, good and evil, 
charity, chastity, loyalty, hospitality and 
other virtues, are thrilled by the religious 
dramas and attracted by classical literature 
and music, shows that they possess a 
bisic and deep-roofed culture which 
needs no outward trappings to prove 
its existence Ability to read print- 
ed signs, to put on complex clothing or to 
travpl by underground or elevated railways do 
not constitute culture If culture has anything to 
do with man’s mind, the Indian masses are 
cultured inspite of their lack of ideas of 
hygiene, sanitation and dietetics. What is 
more, they are nearer the highest thought of 
humanity than the American workingmen are 
to the tbonght of Emerson or William James. 
So that where we are beaten by the West 
are only in those aspects of culture in which 
the backing of material wealth is an essential. 
There are also deficiencies caused by lack of 
education, discipline, and hopefulness. These 
are closely related to wealth and liberty. 
What w 0 have however prove at least that 
we are not inherently vicious or incapable 
of further cultural development If only 
the literate were counted in India even 
then we could show welt over ticenly-five 
million of such people. Those who know 
English can also be counted in millions. 
Miss Mayo has pounced upon a few persons 
here and there who have unclean habits to 
condemn a whole natioD. It may also be 
pointed out that many of these cases merely 
show a temporary want of ability to fit in 
with new conditions of life and the younger 
generations are already getting used to city 
life and are rapidly mastering the tricks of 
modem civilisation. 

It is not my intention to belittle the 
material achievements of tho Western people; 
but I only request our Western friends to 
remember that sanitary fittings alone cannot 
make a civilisation ; science alone cannot 
give_ man his perfection. It is all very easy 
for ignorant and misinformed people to rave 
against Hindu thought, bnt those that have 
taken the trouble to study it. hare seldom 
thrown it overboard The world has yet a 
long way to go. It is foolish for those who 
are an inch or two in advance here and 
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Here to torn up their noses at those who 
are a conple of inches behind The little 
tnechamca! tricks, the knowledge of which 
make our Western friends feel so snpenor, 
have been learnt in a few decades by the 

conritr Se 11 ^ s' be the sam ® ln ether 
countries though some may be hampered for 
a time by political dependence 

Indians have been charged with sernal 

The Tnd 7 ”” d lefn called bab r ™l»tors 
Ihe Indian masses, as everybody is aware 
generally marry soon after attaining maturity 
and sometimes before that Mamed life 
seldom fosters serual perversity and if 
fatly marriage in itself ,a not a perverity 
Indians can be considered to be emmentlv 
ree from such vice The lower ooo goes ln 
fhe social strata the more fine wilt one find 
the above statement As a matter ot r , 
some of the primitive races of the East' never 
knew any perversion till tooy were ° Ji! 
m.nated by more cml.sed” people As Mr 

of S.'SZZXtf LAST'S !r4 

neatly half a cenlniT ago • U ° ds ™‘» 

(S ifS™ 'oWm 


vices of which the! of some 


V^s of which therU 0 ij? X,Sten ^ ° r = 
notably is this the case iuh ' r kri t„ kl T led v. ge 
nesj abduction rape Bcdoction ( J ni 2 ten 

eta which aDpear never to offenCB 

among tliem » r 10 liave heeD committed 


The Indian masses lead a more or 
qaiet and colourless life nerrL 6 * S 

Idleness 1 Pr S d “ Ct ° f a h ' eh ««'°M teajon 
idleness aud unearned wealth Few S™ 

1‘™ - h J c t |e ,,fe or have money or lew™ 
*° ,n ^, u Re m sexna l perversity Most 
of them are also forced by cnstom tn l°l 

oFthe t°” ! he , ,r *‘" a eighteen honra° 
t B ll h nAT n V 0nr • 80 that a11 H'ss Mayo’s 
talk of sexual excesses ore nothing short J 

hf>rsS*f nMt,ga k ed v llCS c °ococted either by 

human races Tor instance let ™ see wha 
5l? Cr i^r! ,eiSe fcan v how ,nth,s respect Lajilt 
United State’s 

mFnTnl IStW.- 


questions of the day The tremendous prevalence 
of venereal disease among men the Privilege 
or men who insist that their present and future 
wives should be blameless m their moral charader 
wnne they reserve for themselves almost unres- 
trained freedom and never hesitate to statn the 
lives aud bodies of their wives and children with 
" ie , r , u( hles3 economic exploitation is 
| aau which forces so many women down 

Jw,i a of shame all these questions agitate 

he j W0I P an of America to day organised 
. an( f single workers are trying their 

the J ll ^ e of degeneration and to 
=i 0ra l e , or u era d'cate the outer and prevents 
w “ Ic i 1 m the ultimate lead fellow women 
in fll2L.? nd f r wor!d America does not publish 
not s ^? me , ,n tangible numbers and it if 

d,J^ lbIe , t0 know how many women lead 
CrSJm.Sm, lve v the reports of the lice 

the m S w £ lcb has extensively investigated 
nrnoTnf tk 8 of prostltn { on in Chicago give ample 
t o t k° f the f, ryin P need for immediate attention 
Chicago alone ts reported to 
J 5000 new Birls to satisfy the demands 

drobnetf ^ '/k 1 m . refilling the places of such as 
» ,bT0 7 ns h death and disease. About 50 

than children?” 1 * ° re Under seienleen hardly more 

sneb 0 n tl3at even in a conp try which produces 

herself thL° nS ° f v,rlae as JIay ° 

abnnrm^l there mi H ,ons of people With 
there S n EeX m a »PPetite What is more 
i n 8 ? ffic, ® nt n «mber of baby-violators 

every vp/f to v,olate 2500 Dew bab,eS 
Urnorantll nr ¥V ,olator s who do not sio 
is part of thp,? mk , 1Dff that tbere Vlle CODd , ac , 
Pefverts wbn i rellg,on ’ bat filthy minded 
their burden p . lun 5 e , lnto the nme with aU 
culture D °* • Ad sI° Saxon morality and 

India"? Thosettin? t0 ° , tn:,ny cblld W17es 
m shame 1 " hut h c k ar fi make us t0 han £° nr head3 
Mayo ? s sWeeom^ ° Uld " e , therefore let 3I,SS 
challenged ? P t“i Eenera l>sations go un 
We take thfT L. 118 enc l uire mto the facts. 
Census of I„d,^ 19 |,™f j**™ 

w mE 1 • feSrn ™S3 

1015 1520 


1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 


{■!»>* V'rr'i&'ri; 
if £ »4 k ' AWrav. "st”! 5 "• 


879 
8G5 
8G0 
841 
8 13 


GS7 

Gb5 

6S0 

621 

017 


5-10 

10 15 

907 

601 

891 

555 

893 

559 

874 

491 
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Mrs, ™o e ” l S. * h » eboro Iho Report 
ID np mhers of thf,e» r y sbow ' an increase 
gories who ato still J n lbe ea rly age-cate- 
raent >s most m«kL m ?r r,ed T be mova 
,D the Hindu Commu 
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nity but is shared by other religions.” This 
means several things to Miss Mayo and her 
cUd. (1) That nearly 70 p. c. of Indian 
males remain unmarried till they are ont of 
the 15-20 age group, {2> That over 60 p. c. 
of girls cross the age-period 10-15 in an 
unmarried state, (3) That since 1881 there 
has been marked progress towards better 
conditions in this reject and (4) that the 
Hindus, Katherine Mayo's betes noires are 
the most progressive in this field. Where 
Mi«s Mayo found whole bospitalfnls of 
suffering girl-wives whom their student 
hosbands bad mutilated and infected whole- 
sale, Ood only knows ! This woman seems 
to have been snffering, wben she wrote her 
book, from some kind of complex which might 
have made her see sexual perversion even in 
the Kutub Alinar. A Freud alone could 
explain why a virtuous American spinster 
should be so obsessed with ideas of sexnal 
and sadistic excesses as to suspect (expect ?) 
a whole nation of such guilt. 

The above figures showing numbe' of 
unmarried girls per thoosand Deed a further 
explanation. In India marrying off a girl 
before she attains puberty is supposed to 
be a virtue Marrying off does not, however, 
signify giving over to wifehood. GitIs 
seldom go to their husbands’ homes before 
two, three or more years after marriage 
But this idea of marr ing off girls at an 
early age has led to the almost universal 
practice of under-stating a girl’s age wben 
she is unmarried and in her' teens What 
is stated to be thirteen is generally fifteen 
aDd fourteen is often seventeen. Hence the 
real state of affaiis is, if anything, better 
than what appears in the above table of 
figures. I do not suggest that things are in 
an ideal state in India ; but, my point is 
that where Miss. Mayo charges us with 
•criminality and demands our extermination, 
we are generally speaking guilty mainly 
of violating the principles of eugenics, not 
babies. In the latter respect we are no 
worse than the Americans. 

A few words about the relative 
rationality of Indians and Anglo-Saxons 
are here necessary to complete my 
contradiction of the inferior-culture 
charge. Indians believe in caste- 
distinctions, nntouchability, drinking filthy 
‘holy’ water, ghosts and spirits and in many 
other stnpid things. This is tree of not all 
Indians ; for rationalistic ’heresy’ has always 
•occupied a prominent place in Indian thought 


since time immemorial. Odo can see 
this, to begin with, in the Yratyas 
who are almost mythical, and then 

in the great pioneers of liberal _ and 
free thinking : Buddha and Mahabir in 
ancient times, RaroanaDda, Kabir, Nanaka and 
Cbaitanya in later times, and Rammohuu 
Roy aDd Dayananda Saraswati in modern 
times. These men had and still have millions 
of followers and admirers in whom they 
inspired ideals of democracy, equality, virtue, 
justice and fraternity never realL-ed in 
practical life by any Western nation Miss 
Mayo should have studied the lives and 
achievements of Mother India’s greatest sons, 
before setting up a howl over the few black 
sheep of the family she had seen or heard 
of Some Indians are superstitious and 
prejudice-ridden, so are most Westerners. 
If IndiaD khansamas fear the attack of ghosts 
or Hindu Brahmans refuse to dine with 
sudras or prefer the impure water of the 
holy Ganges to distilled water: in the West; 
many a Sir Arthur CoDan Doyle infects the 
popular mind with talk cf poltergeist, tree spirits 
and ectoplasm, Americans iefase to dine at 
the same table with Negroes and Mulattoes 
or even to worship at the same church or 
travel in the same car with them. Upper 
class, lower class, blue blood and 
county blood are also terms invented 
by Anglo-Saxons to signify imaginary 
superiority of one kind or another. 
There are also marriages of conveoience 
(with dowries) mesalliances and left-handed 
marriages in Europe and America, in which 
latter country the mouths of oil, tar or toilet- 
paper kings water at the sight of a prospec- 
tive son-in-law in the’ shape of an European 
duke, marquis or count In St Peters church 
in Rome, one can see whole queques of 
irrational devotees kissing the foot of a 
marble god one after another while an atten- 
dant wipes the foot of the image every time 
tcith the same rag. Horrors of pyorrhoea 
and soft chancre! Those poor fools should 
have kissed a sterilised operation table instead 
and every kiss should have been followed 
by a shower of permai'ganet of potash 

Next we face venereal disease. Venereal 
disease was originally introduced into the 
East by Europeans. Says Frederick Tice, xd,* 

“The researches of OVamura and Sasuki for 
Japan and China and of Jolly and others for India 
showed that syphilis did not exist in these 
countries until it was introduced from Europe ” 

* Practice cf Mediant T7>f. JIL, p 442, 
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In the Indian system of medicine this 
disease is known as Pheranga Iioga or 
lennqhce disease, which means European 
disease Where Miss Mavo discovered that 
Indians were simply rotting away in their 
millions with syphilis and other venereal 
diseases v*e do not know lhe fact is that in 
many cantonment towns and ports this 
disease is. widely prevalent among some clas es 
but there are no grounds to saj that such 
diseases are veT wide spread in India or 
that they are spreading more and more 

The Encyclopaedia Britannic** says 

The figures collected br the British Royal 
Commas on (on \ D ) ind ed indicate that the 
h cher in the social strata one goes the more 
venereal! y stricken do the people become 

Which means that wealth begets, these 
diseases Tho reason is obvious So that, 
Mi«s Mayo a charge of venereal affection 
mado against a nation which is composed 
9o % of poor and simple-souled people is 
pruna facie absurd and false. Wealth and 
idleness have stricken tho West with these 
diseases to n degreo impossible of thought in 
India. The I ncyclopaedia Britanmca + 
also tells ns that syphilitics composo 

nearly 20° o of tho United States population 
ami that abont 30°/o of Western men and 
women bad suffered from venereal diseases 
before tho \\ ar Conditions have gone far 
moro to the worse fcinco the war The war 
has probably also increased tho number of 


Indiaos who have suffered similarly hat 
exact figures cannot be obtained There are- 
however two ways in which wo can come to 
some sort of an estimate indirectly We find 
in Nelson’s Lmng Medicine * about sterility 
in women 

In a considerable proportion (»ome authorities 
place the figures very high) the condition (sterility) 
is a direct result of gonorrheal infection 

So that as gonorrhea is tbs most wide 
spread of venereal diseases, a population of 
which a largo number are .nfected with 
venereal dibease* must show a large propor- 
tion of sterile women As Miss Mayo 
herself and her supporters have been 
raging against the Indian habit of breeding 
and dying like flies and against all or most 
young women getting half a dozen off 
spring before parsing their ’teens their 

further accusation of Indians being largely 
diseased venereally breaks down on their own 
statements 'Moreover, I have consulted an 
eminent physician and learnt from him that 
syphilis in a group of men and women 
always increases the number of tho blind, 
the deaf mute nod the insane among their 
progeny bo that if India is being pro- 
gressively syphili'ed * like Europe or 
America, then the figure of blind deaf mute and 
insane persons should show accordingly, 
progressive increment What is it we find 
in 'act The following table from tho Census 
of Iodiaf will show us how we stand — 


Isnrann Number afflicted with ratio ter iicndiieo thousand 

• of the Pora. LATIOS 
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The above does not show any progressive 
increase in these afflictions, rather we are 
led to believe that these figures point the 
opposite way. A progressive increase of 
venereal affection is not compatible with a 
fall in blindness, insanity and deaf-mutism 
in forty years. In passing I also draw the 
reader’s attention to the progressive fall in 
the number of lepers in India, I should 
also draw the attention of people to the 
vale able figures collected by the Student 
"Welfare Committee of the Calcutta University. 
This committee have examined thousands of 
students and their findings controvert finally 
the base lies of Miss Mayo directed 
against oar students whose wives one 
of her trusted friends “saw” in a hospi- 
tal suffering from foul diseases acquired 
from their husbands. 

Oar last words shall be about our 
alleged , cruelty to animals and about 
the place of cow-dung in Hmda 
Medicine. The latter charge can be dismissed 
at once; for no one who knows anything 
abont the Ayurvedic system of medicine will 
waste his time over such idiocy as the accusa- 
tion displays. 

Then cruelty. All craelty is reprehensible 
and we own np that we are cruel 

to onr animals in some ways. Bat 

very few of us allow our old cows 

to be slowly eaten np by maggots or 
starve them to death. Old cattle are usually 
killed by kind-hearted dealers in 
cow-hide. And one knows that cows must 
not die a natural death if they desire to be 
6kinned for leather. Hence. I think that all 
this talk about starving to death and feeding 
the maggots with old animals is arrant non- 
sense. Onr flourishing trade in hides proves 
it. Then compare our cruelty with the 

western variety. I shall not talk in details 
about roasting Negroes alive or about gassing 
whole army corps. Let us talk of animals , 
only at first Samuel Smiles in his work on 
Duty laments the ‘enormous amount of 
cruelty upon dumb animals, — upon birds, 
upon beasts, upon horses, upon all lives.” 
las practised in the West) He writes— 

■ *{ Q . Italy— birds are us^d for the amusement 
or enuaren.—The children do not understand that 
a beast or bird can be a fetlow creature. When ' 
expostulated with, they answer— 'It is not a 
Christian. 

Let Miss Mayo face Mussolini with a 
denunciation of Italian culture, if she 


dares. When Cashel Byron { Barnard 
Shaw, Cashel Byron's Profession ) said 
in defence of his pugilistic craelty, to her 
lady love : 

“Who did I see here last Friday the most 
honoured of your gaests ? Why, that Frenchman 
with go'd spectacles. What do von think I was 
told when I asked what his little game was ? 
Baking dogs in ovens to see how long a dog could 
live red hot 

Was he referring to a Hindu practice ? 
In the Elk-tooth industry the European 
dealers used to catch the Elks when they 
were snowed np, pulled out their teeth and 
left them to starve slowly to death, surrounded 
by food which the poor animals could not eat 
The history of the far aud feather industries 
would provide millions of instances of leav- 
ing animals to die slowly in traps which 
wonld probably be attended to fonce 
in many months. Birds were carried 
with their legs chopped off to prevent 
their flight. And so on and so forth. 
So much abont cruelty to animals. Let us 
go a little into cruelty to humans. Lionel 
Curtis is a leading member of the imperial 
section of the Anglo-Saxon race. In his 
book The Commomcealtli of Nations * 
he quotes some passages from the life 
of John Paton, a missionary. We find the 
following in one place : 

Ooe morning, three or four vessels entered 
our Hirbour and cast anchor in Port Resolution. 
The captains called on me . and one of them, with 
manifest delight, exclaimed. “We know how to 
bring down you proud Tannese now ! We’ll 
humble them before you I” 

I answered, ‘ Sorely you don’t mean to attack 
and destroy these poor people ?” 

He replied, not abashed but rejoicing, "We 
have sent the measle3 to humble them ! That kills 
them by the score ' Four young men have been 
landed at different ports, ill with measles, and 

these will soon thm their ranks Our watchword 

i3 “sweep these creatures away and let white men 
occupy the soil ! 

Their irialice was farther illustrated thus ; They 
KwjaJa., i. tWi. to iso Off to one 
of thetr vessels promising him a present ..Having 
got him on board, they confined him in the bold, 
amongst Natives lying ill with measles 

Then after twenty-four hours this inno- 
cent chief was put back on shore to carry 
the deadly (to these primitive people) measles 
to his kinsmen, who died ‘by the score 1 ’ 

It chills one’s blood to read about .such 
inhuman and fiendish cruelty. The whole 
history of the “white” races, from the 
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Sagas down to the history of the Great War 
is steeped in human blood Then why 
accuse others of cruelty to animals ? 
Western civilisation is tottering and 
the fear of a plunge back into barbarism 


has gripped the heart of all thinking men At 
such a time the sight of soft brained western 
liars attempting to vilify oti ers has a strange 
pathos which is three quarters tragedy and 
the rest unconscious humour 


INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMERS AND INDIA'S POLITICAL 
AND ECONOMIC ENEMIES 


Bi RAMANANDA CHATTBRJEE 


I N the lives of the saints -of all religions, 
one may find some of the greatest of 
them, accusing themselves of being the 
greatest sinners. Bnt it would be wrong to 
take them at their word for that reason and 
conclude that they were the wickedest of 
men, though it would be right to infer that 
like other human beings they wero far from 
being perfect morally and spiritually 

We do not at all mean to suggest or say 
that Indian or Hindu society is a brotherhood 
and sisterhood of saints What we mean is that 
when Indian social reformers in their zeal for 
reform, bora of love of their country, 
denounce some bad customs or some social 
evils, they are apt to indulge in superlatives 
and to speak in such an unqualified manner 
as to lead those who do not know to think 
that the customs prevail all over the country 
among all communities and classes that 
there are no counteracting causes anywhere 
among any section®, that the customs m 
question therefore produce the greatest 
possible harm of all kinds and that no 
improvement has been liking place gradually 
owing lo toe efforts made by previous genera- 
tions of reformers and those that are living 1 
Take for example, the custom of the 
purdah or the seclusion of women Indians 
thetnaelve®, without the help of their political 
enemies, perceived its injurious effects, and 
have been trying to do away with it as much 
as is necessary for the spiritual, moral, 
intellectual and physical welfare of society. 
Bnt while admiting its evil effects, we ought 
not to give foreigners the impression that it 
prevails all over India among all classes of 
the peopl* All over India, it is far less 
strict among Hindus than among Muslims, 


and even among the latter the women of the 
poorer classes in rural areas do not generally 
observe it Among the Hindus of the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies, including the Indian 
States situated therein, which comprise the 
whole of peninsular India, there is no purdah 
at all In the Central Provinces and Central 
India there is no purdah among the Marathi- 
speaking Hindus In Bombay a small advanced 
section of Muslims doe» not observe purdah. 
In the north and north-west, the purdah is 
not observed so strictly among the Hindus of 
the PuDjab as elsewhere In the Indian 
Christian communities, the Brahtno Samaj and 
the Aryn Samaj, purdah is not observed All 
over India women of the poorer classes of 
Hindus do not observe purdah Women of 
all classes of Hindus, rich or poor, from the 
lowest to the highest castes, move about 
freely in all places of pilgrimage, which are 
iarge in number and scattered all ovor ladia, 
visiting and worshipping in the temples and 
shrines Similarly in the sacred rivers of 
India which are many, Htndu women of all 
castes and classes bathe without purdah, and 
they bathe frequently It should be added 
• that, when not ill they bathe at home or in 
thenearest river or tank every day at least once 
Where and when purdah is observed, it is 
not exactly like imprisonment, though 
Westerners may disbelieve it And, though 
these same superior persons mar caff us 
barbarians we think some seclusion — not 
enforced seclusion, would do good to even 
occidental women 


like and what the extent of its prevalence Is 
in India, we assert that even as it is it is 
an injurious custom But it is gradual^ 
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loosening its hold on orthodox Hindu society. 
At present in such a big town as Calcutta, 
where its injurious effects are most marked, 
there are numerous orthodox Hindu families 
who do not observe the purdah as they did 
before. Many orthodox Hindu ladies walk 
every evening to the Ladies’ Park and some 
other parks in this city. 

Other bad Indian customs might similarly 
be taken as examples, and the extent of their 
prevalence, the degree and extent of their 
barmfulness, aod the velocity of their 
gradual disappearance described with as much 
accuracy as possible But that would be to 
indulge in an unjustifiably long digression. 

What we want to say is that, owing to 
the political capital which our enemies may 
make of what we say and write in condem- 
nation of our injurious customs and habits, 
xA ma? leek Vnt\Vf>%& to cea-sn to con- 
demn them publicly and even to defend them 
or minimise their injuriousness. We onght 
not to do that, whatever use our enemies 
may make of our speeches and writings. The 
good o! our country is incomparably more 
important than the opinions of foreigners 
*niT«ing from a superiority complex or 
interested in painting us blacker than we arp. 
All that is necessary is that wo should try to 
he exact in what we say and write, measuring 
praise and blame ami weighing oar words. 

That social abases and bad customs 

are partly responsible for our los3 of 
political freedom cannot be denied. But 
no nation can argue that the existence 
of bad social customs in a country is a justi- 
fication for enslaving it or keeping it in 
servitude. For, no nation, not even the 
politically freest, is socially perfect. There 
are great social evils even in the politically 
freest countries. But that would be no justi- 
fication for some other nations to attempt to 
conquer them Whether they can or cannot 
be conquered is another matter. When 
during or after the world war, some countries 
became or were made free, it was not after 
an international commission of socio- 
logists, social scientists and philanthropists 
had pronounced a favorable verdict on 
their social systems and organizations 
and hygienic condition that they were 
allowed to be or remain free Some countries 
in the east and south of Europe can 
compete very well with some countries of 
A«ia in dirt and insanitation and the like. 
Eye-witnesses can bear witness to the fact 
We do not like the tu quoque style of 
45V* — 14 


argument That others are bad is no justifi- 
cation for us to be so That others are 
bad does not prove that we are good. 
But our political enemies have compelled 
us to point out the social and 
other evils that exist among them and 
stating other politically free nations only to 
show that if the existence of these evils 
among them has not deprived them of their 
right to be free, the existence of similar or 
other evils cannot justify our enslavement. 
So far as these latter stand in the way of 
onf making a successful effort to bo free, we 
are trying to get rid of them, aud our politi- 
cal enemies are trying not to help us to get 
rid of them 

The abolition of child-marriage and child- 
mortality aod the raising of the age of con- 
sent within and outside marital .relations 
vtoold tend to make Indians a physically, 
intellectually and morally fitter nation. But 
British bureaucrats have all along been very 
unwilling to help Indian social reformers in 
effecting these reforms by direct and indirect 
legislation. They had no objection to 
abolish suttee, probably because it was mainly 
a uuestion of humanity ; — the abolition of 
suttee was not expected to promote the 
budding up of a stalwart natiom But the 
abolition of child marriage, etc. is indirecly 
and almost directly a political as well as 
a social remedy. So in these matters 
our British bureaucratic friends fall 
back upon the cant of neutrality and 
non-interference in religious and socio- 
religious matters As if suttee, hook swinging, 
etd-. were not such things, which the British 
Government have stopped by legislation 
British bureaucrats probably have another 
motive for falling back on the cant of religious 
neutrality and non-interference. They feel 
that they have almost completely lost their hold 
ou the minds of the majority of the educated 
classes So it would be natural for them to 
* try tu be popular with the illiterate and 
partially educated masses by pandering to, or 
at least by not interfering with, their super- 
stitions and prejudices. 

British bureaucratic mentality finds ex- 
pression in passages like the following in the 
Ceosns Report of India for 1911, Vol. I, 
P- ■ . 

“Though the evils. of ehild-marrisge are un- 
doubted, the subject ia net one. with which the 
Dtfttyi Government can exercise much direct 
interference,— -In two Native States, however, 
bolder action has been taken.” 
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This mentality continues m spite of the 
following admission made m the previous 
decennial Census Report ot India (far 1901), 
Yol I p 434 — 

Happily ‘here is reason to believe that the 
leaders of Indian society are fully alive to the 
disastrous consequences both to the individual and 
the race which arise from premature cohabitation 
and are anxiou* to use their influence to defer 
the commencement of conjugal life until the wife 
has attained the full measure ot physical maturity 
requisite to fit her for child bearing 

Twenty six years have passed since this 
was written Yet the late Home Member of 
the Government of India declared that he 
wonld oppose Mr Ear Bilas Sarda’s Very 
moderate Hindu child marriage Bill' It has 
to be seen whether his successor will carry 
out that threat 

Here may also be mentioned some of the 
ways in which the British Government is 
instrumental in keeping up caste divisions 
In deeds to be registered, in plaints before 
law courts and other similar documents, 
people have to state to what caste they 
belong This is an unnecessary require- 


ment. Recruitment for the army is en- 
couraged among certain castes and discouraged 
or practically prohibited among others In 
civil Government appointments m rainy 
provinces candidates from certain castes are 
discriminated against, whilst candidates from 
other castes are preferred 

We should go on with the work of social 
reform with unabatpd, or rather with, increased 
zeal not cariog for what foreigners say. Social 
abuses and evils in foreign countries should 
engage our attention only so far as it may 
he necessary for us to mention them in order 
to warn onr countrymen not to imitate what is 
bad m foreign countries or in order to refute 
the arguments of foreigners that, because of 
bad social customs in our country, we do 
not deserve to be politically free -- the fact 
on the contrary, being that we cannot make 
adequate social and moral progress without 
political freedom Lastly, we should uproot the 
least traces of any feeling in our minds that 
the undesirable condition of society in any 
foreign country in any respect is any justification 
for a similar state of things in ours or is a- 
proof of our social excellence and superiority. 


INDIANS ABROAD 


A Letter from Fiji 

We have received the following corres 
pondence from Mr V Deo of Lautoka (Post 
Box No 17), Fiji 

Lautoka, Fiji 21st June. 1927 
Sir, 

Believing that the Mother country is awakened 
alter all to lend its sympathetic ear to the woes and 
tnals of her children and grand children away 
from India I venture to drop the following few 
lines for your favourable cons deration 

The problem confronting the Indians m Fiji are 
vcn well known in India and therefore it is not 
necessary for me to redescnbe it here Suffice it 
to sav that there are a few "alien t features that 
retard the general progress of the lad ans m the 
Colony The vestige of thraldom of indenture and 
the inherent slavish rule of the plantations are 
more or less still existent on the children of even 
third generation and will probably remain so for 
the generations to follow Consequently there is 
the conspicuous lacking of the spirit of fearle sness 
nna frankness which is the essence of all advoca y 
of the oppresssed classes hence there are many 


wrongs that exist today which could have b’en* 
non existent had our fellowm°n b"en such of 
whom it could not have been said that th°y think 
one way say another and do a third 

The Colony of Fiji affjrds opportunity to the- 
social welfare of the ladians here if only they rise 
to a sense of renaissance from within All ‘hat is 
required I say again is the awakening from 
within The crving need of the Indira problem is 
the necessity of trained social and political workers 
free from all tangles A few Indian youths born 
in riji have endeavoured to do some spasmodic 
enoTt at public service but their usefulness is 
limited bv the necessity of funds to carry out 
social and political service and by the lack of 
necessary literary qualifications to fit them for 
Bach service 

,v ^ f m ,d that the Motherland can fill 

the gip by formulating soma systematic scheme to 
enlist and tram Fin born youths as social volun- 
teers will the Mother country a^t and at least 
share a little of its vast responsibility to hef 
children abroad? We know that her hone problem 
, J? p ? r ? tlTe £ at * ier liberality shall not go amiss 
.motherly hand to her Fijian 
^"Ivlren The Mother country will be discharging 
a 6acred duty if it takes up the project at once of 
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mink g Fiji Indians as selfless woiLcra of Troth 
and fearlesrnoss. 

Ttere are a few patriotic youths ia Fiji who 
would forssko all for Ice Indian cause if only given 
the criotnniiy to qualify for such service I 
p’tdge myself to fird the youths should the Mother 
lard agree to train them and then all shall march 
f»'de by tide in the universal national reniis«ancc- 
I coccJnde with tho hope that Mother India stretch 
its he! pine band to n3. 

V. Deo 

We hope there will be & response to this 
iovMpg and earnest appeal. 

Report of the Kenya Local Government 

Tho above Report, which has recently 
come out, has roused in Kenya Indians a 
•deep feeling of resentment duo to the iniqui- 
tous recommendations which aim at render- 
ing the Indians absolutely powerless in tho 
Nairobi Municipal Conocil as well as in tho 
Mombasa Municipality. Of tho 18 members 
of tho former 9 will be elected Europeans, 5 
elected Indians, 1 Goan, 1 Government representa- 
tive, 1 each from the Railway and tho District 
■Council. In Mombasa tho story is repeated 
On a minimum basis of ID members, tho 
Mombasa Municipality is to havo 3 European 
officials, 5 nominated Enropcans, 5 elected 
Europeans, 1 nominated Indian, 3 elected 
Indians, 1 Arab and 1 Goan. One can very 
well realise what a mockery of representation 
the aboyo arrangement is. Wo wish our 
Kenya friends success in their fight against 
injustice and tyranny. 

National Indian Teachers* Conference 

Tho Indian Vieice is very caustic over 
the revelations made at tho abovo conference. 
73 per cent of the children of Natal Indian®, 
who foim a fairly well-to-do community, 
receive no kind cf education. The Indian 
Vtetcs advises Natal Indians to stop 
boasting of the glories of ancient India and 
to begin to lay the foundation of tho .glory of 
future India by providing their children with 
education. There ore plenty of unemployed 
graduates in India who can be exported to 
Natal with mutual benefit. 

Hindi to he the Language of Fiji Indiana 

The Tanganyika Opinion publishes 
extracts from the report of the Fiji Education 
Commission of 1920 giving tho reasons which 
induced the Conimiasron to recommend the 
teachmg of Hindi at all Primary Schools in 
Fiji. We reprcduco a small portion of the 
•extracts below. 


Expert Indian opinion acietd that, while it is 
true that In lians in Fiji cotn« from different 
provinces in India, and speak different languages, 
it is abo true that life in Fiji during tho past 
forty years lias brought tho people together and 
tliat Hindi has become the commonly understood 
language. It was. however, pointed out that the 
Hindi spoken in tho Colony was not tho Hindi of 
the educated class and of literature but was a 
debased form of language developed tn the Raxar. 
Accordingly, it was argued that a debased form of 
language was unsuitable for a school course After 
very full consideration of tho practical difficulties 
in the way of accepting the suggestions for the 
various Indian representatives, your Commission 
is of opinion that Hindi should bo the Indian 
Language mainly taught in tho I’nmary schools. 

Repatriation of Indians 

The Democrat of Nairobi give3 us the 
following — 

The Martizburg corresponded of our sixth 
avenue contemporary reports that over 400 Indians 
sailed on the as. "IJmzumbi’ from Durban on tho 
Ctb rnstant in purauirre of tho Union Govern- 
ment's voluntary repatriation scheme which forms 
a part of the agreement recently concluded between 
tho two countries. 


A New Scheme for South African Indians 

The following is taken from tho Indian 
Vie tee — 

Mr. Dhawani Dayal (member of , Dr. AMora- 
hams’a Deputation to India, who has ainco remained 
to that country) has opened a home for Indian 
emigrants in Bihar, and leaves for South Africa 
on Jnly 20, , , . 

He announces that to Ins arranged with some 
influential land-owners of llihar to purchaso 33,000 
acres in Kenya where Indians, wno.havo returned 
from South Africa, and do not desire to remain 
there, but are unable, or unwilling, to return to 
the Union, can t-c settled. 

Though the Round Tabto Agreement was very 
satisfactory, especially as regards . repatriation. ho 
counsels Indians, wherever possible, to remain 
in South Africa— Reuter’a. 


Propaganda against East African Indians 


While Catherino Mayo, Georgo Filcher 
and Co. are carrying on a malicious campaign 
of vilification against Indians in genera), 
news havo arrived of a similar campaign 
directed solely against Indians in East Africa. 
One Sir Sydney Henn. M. P., ia reported to 
havo made a speech in London in tho course 
of which ho has said : 


The Indians (in East Africa) are the chief 
trader* of the .area. They penetrated in any 
quantity to the interior only after the settlement of 
ike reontry i v . the British They had been made 

the fool of political agitators in India IIis (Sir 

Sydney a) one ccmplamt against them was as tp 
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their low standard o! morality both personal and 
commercial especially the latter the educative 
effect of Iadian standard of morality upon Natives 
was deplorable” 

The Democrat , a Nairobi paper, duly males 
mince-meat of Sir Sydney’s false accusations 


and proves how it was an accepted truth 
that Indian traders were extremely reliable, 
honest and fond of straight dealing Their 
competition has unnerved the whites, who 
are making every effort to lower the Indians 
in the eye of the world 


NOTES 


“Mother India” 

The world contains roach tint is ugly, 
ranch that is disgusting, much that is des- 
tructive of health and life Many thing9 
happen in this world which are cruel, 
ignoble, wicked, abominable Yet those who 
believe in a Supreme Being associate with 
It all that is good, holy, pnre, beantifnl 
wise and true They would feel pained 
beyond expression if any sceptic or atheist 
were to associate with the name of God all 
that is ugly, disgusting cruel, wicked and 
ignoble, leaving out all that is pure, beautiful, 
beneficent and true, though the wise among 
the lovers of God would not object to 
sceptics and atheists seriously challenging 
the believers in God to explain the co- 
existence of good and evil 

There are thousands of patriots in India 
who almost deify India and. adore their 
Motherland It is not that they ignore the 
existence of the evil and the ugly m their 
country They only idealize their Motherland 
and hope to make the ideal the real by 
sacrifice, dovotion, and strenuous endeavour 
They cannot bnt feel that Miss Katherine 
Mayo has been guilty of something approach 
ing blasphemy in associating with India all 
the disgusting and wicked things she could 
find in the country or invent abont it and 
then nammg her book “Mother India as 
If this part of tho earth is not aud has never 
been known for anything beneficent, beautiful 
and sublime, as if the people of India an) 
not and have never been known for doing 
anything that makes man godlike Unprovoked 
malice or loathsomo venality could go no 
farther 

Having done this sort of ghoulish work 
for tor rather against) the Philippines, sh B 


tamed her attention to India. Whose torn 
will it be next ? 


Miss Mayo an Anti-Indian Propagandist 

"We should be prepared to pot up with 
the strongest and even the most uninformed 
condemnation of oar past and present if it 
came from genmne friends Bnt Miss Mayo's 
book has not been written to do good to India, 
but to convince the world that we are sneha 
debased people that we do not deserve to bn 
free or even to live and that British rale in 
India is necessary and beneficent and should 
be perpetnated If anybody wishes to do 
good to India, he should point oat the 
faults of Indians to them alone or at least 
to them first of all or along with others ; 
in nny case, it is not the part of a friend 
to make arrangements for first of all making 
non Indians acquainted with all that can be 
trnly or falsely said against India, leaving 
the Indians themselves to find out their 
fanlts as best they can 

Bnt this is exactly what Mias Mayo and 
her publishers have done As far as we 
have been able to find out from Indian-owned 
and Indian edited newspapers, not one of 
them has received 1 Mother India” for review, 
though Anglo-Indian editors have got it and 
reviewed it It has been reviewed in America 
and Great Britain We have not been able to 
purchase a copy in Calcutta. So well-known 
° lClS ^ as ^ Natarajan of Bombay 
could read the book only by the courtesy of 
a friend of his One of our contributors has 
sent a renew of the bool from Germany ' 
An Indian contributor of an Indian weekly 
has sent it a renew of it from Switzerland r 
it can scarcely bo considered accidental that 
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set 


the book his become widely known all over 
the western world before those against whom 
it is written hare been allowed to review it 
So the simple plan ha? bean to prejudice the 
world against us before allowing us to point 
out the inaccuracies and deliberate falsehoods 
which the book contains Of course, even if 
the book hid been sent to Indian editors 
along with other editors, Indian opinion on 
it could not have influenced the western 
world much, for Indian journals have a very 
small circulation in the West. Still, the 
simultaneous despatch of the book for review 
to both Indian and non-Indian journals 
would have shown that the author and her 
publishers were prepared to face Indian 
criticism simultaneously with reapiDg tho 
advantages of occidental praise and circulation 
in the West 

It cannot be contended that Miss Jfayo 
and her publishers aro not aware of the 
existence of Indian owned and Indian edited 
Paper?, for her work on the Pailippines was 
*ent to many of them, because, of course, 
they were not Filipinos 1 

Another fact which shows that Miss 
Mayo’s book is part of anti-Indian propaganda 
is the use which British newspapers are 
making of it to oppose giving Indians 
political rights For example. The Saturday 
Review writes in the course of a Leading 
aiticle reviewing the book 


But the basic fact is that India is not socially 
fit for self-government. And her social evils are 
found in their worst forms among precisely tho3e 
who would be given political power, the Hindus, 
not among those more virile peoples who, would 
challenge the power ol the Brahmin oligarchy. 
Surely it is incumbent on this country to postpone 
political concession until social conditions improve, 
until there is some guiranteo that the new powers 
Rtvea to Indians will not bo nsed to perpetuate 
the gross evils at which we have glanced. We 
must not betray India under pretext of giving her 
a political boon. 


How absolutely ignorant or wilfully blind 
Th » Siturday R'cieic is, is evident from its 
assumption that all Hindus are wantmg in 
virility, as if the Jat-, the Rajput*, theDogras, 
the Gurkhas, the Garhwalis, the JIarathas, etc, 
were not Hindu* Mr. K. Natan jin, editor of 
The Indian Social Reformer and of The Indian 
Doily Moil has ably exposed the sophistry 
of Iho Saturday Review” in “The Indian 
Daily Mail” thus 


The hollow sophistry of this reasoning lie? in 
the fact that ltnti-.li rule itself is a good deal 
responsible lor hardening lluid custom and neg- 
lecting, and even re.islmg, social legislation during 


the last fifty years. Social reformers have come to 
realise tint their work must Tenum unfruitful 
until 3 us twos! government tikes it courageously 
in hind confident of the support of the Indian 
people Indian States like Alvsore and, Baroda 
pissed laws long ago against child marriages but 
the British Government of India has not moved 
its little fing-»r directly to check the evil. The 
S third vj R-vtew siys political reform should not 
come bsfore social reform We say, on the contrary, 
th it no further progress i n social reform is possible 
unless Indians are endowed with a large measure 
of politic 1 1 initiative. „ 

(Italics ours. Ed , if. R) 


We write all this, because it has been 
claimed that the book is not a piece of pro- 
Bntish and pro-imp jrialist and anti-Indian 
propaganda. None bat absolutely blind or 
dishonest partisans, or fools entirely devoid 
of intelligence can accept such a claim. 


The First Lie in Miss Mayo’s Book 

Not having seen Miss Mayo’s book yet, 
wo cannot say how many lies it contains, 
nor potnt them out. But vre find tho follow- 
ing sentence in a review of it in The Indian 
Social Reformer — 

The very second sentence of the very first 
chapter of her book speaks of "many little 
booxstalls where narrow-chested, anaemic, young 
Indian students, m native dross, brood over piles 
of fly-blown Russian pamphlets 11 

The description of young Indian students 
as narrow-chested and anaemic need not 
detain us. What we are concerned with are 
“the piles of fly-blown Russian pamphlets.’' 
’’Pamphlet” means “Thin paper-covered book 
usually containing essay on political or other 
current controversy.” Russian pamphlets 
mean such books written in the Russian 
language and obtained from Russia, or snch 
books written in English or some Indian 
language aDd sent from Russia Now, a» 
very few, if any, Indian students know 
Russian, the books tall- keepers would be 
egregions fools if they imported and kept for 
sale piles of pamphlets written inRassian. Bat 
snppostng they were foolish enough to do so, 
why should Indian students ignorant of 
Rnssian brood over piles of snch pamphlets ? 
They may be narrow-chested and anaemic,, 
but they are not absolutely wanting jio 
intelligence. 

Let ns, however, suppose that Miss Mayo 
means that the pamphlets are written m 
English or in some Indian language and 
imported from Russia. Whatever the language- 
ol the pamphlets, Mi$ 3 Mayo obviously In- 
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•sinuates that they are tl e work of Bolshevik 
and communistic propaganda. But the 
Oovernment of India have under the Post 
Office and Sea Customs Act* proscribed all 
such literature and confiscate them wherever 
found So how could there be piles of such 
pamphlets openly exposed for sale in book- 
stalls ? It is true in spite of the vigilance 
of the officials concerned a few proscribed 
pamphlets and leaflets find their way to 
some persons including some who do not 
want them But such copies would not make 
piles nor would they be publicly kept for 
sale m bookstalls for flies to promenade and 
Indian students to brood over 

There are no bookstalls in Calcutta where 
piles of even non political and non socialistic 
Russian pamphlets are kept for sale 

The reason why this he has found a 
prominent place in Miss Mayos book is that 
Russia is England s and every other capita 
listic country s bete noire and the picture of 
Indian students poring over Russian pamphlets 
is calculated to make our young men objects 
of dislike and hatred to them 

As for Indian students being narrow 
chested and anaemic let us hear what The 
Indian Social Reformer which is the 
principal social reform organ in India and is 
in its 37th year says — 

Onkind strangers often call the Bengali Babu 
oleaginous but not anaemic In her description of 
Bengali youth she is merely repeating the Anglo- 
Indian conception of political enthusiasts as deca 
dents As a matter of fact Young Bengal since 
the days of the Partition has paid particular 
attent on to its physical fitness— an example that 
is being followed all over the country 

When pitted against British soldiers or 
civilians in India in manly games, Indian 
students do not generally come out second 
best they do sometimes come out with 
flying colours 


Chownnghee really lacks greases 0 The reason 
why we dare thus to speak of The Statesman is 
that when on the 18th we read a leader therein 
called Mother India we had not > et forgotten a 
leader therein on the 2nd called Mother India 
We read 


Acgust 2x1) 

It sa book tbit most have 
consequences It a a temblo 
book wh cl cannot bo rnored 
Tbo central fisure revealed n 
th s o ocenlr c wo l J s the 
11 nda husband, and above a I 
tho B ahra n Truly Ih s Is a 
sea ng pa fill book reveal n- 
un ma-ioc 1 pi ropses of human 
sufferin'; and though SI ss MAh 0 
has generous wonts ot pra so 
for tho record of Englisb nett 
and women in Jnd r we th nk 
that tbo effect upon tho lint sh 
jaubl c w 11 ho a pa nfu one 
why no tn 1 h off c al or in s 
a onary cou I or won] 1 wr to 
such a book The e a e low 

pasa on only a deadly accurau 
fat on of photograph c and har 
row ov del* 1 and she never 
quotes ether SI GANDHI et a 
deba a n tho Lo-nalat vo As 
scrub y wi bout a leforonco 


Atocst 18th . 

It is pta a that the book and 
its conclu on have not been 
swallowed wholosale by tho more 


is dera o of tho 


... .... ,'h ldren tr 

marnaeo that Mias MAhO has 
c ted have to bo accepted wo 
should show that theso th nn 
a o no more typ eal of general 
lifo n Ind a than are hosp tal 
reports n any othe country 
of tho general 1 fo thoro They 
are cr m nal effonces hero »s 
olsowh ro In abort there » 
soother s lo to tho p cture 
that Mss MAhO g vos her 
readers and t s not only dos r 
able but cssrnl al that that 
do should bo p caooted 


> the world w 


* ty 


The Statesman of the 18th having adequately 
demolished The Statesman of the 2nd we have no 
desire to do a work of supererogation in repealing 
what it has already done (on the 18th) especially 
as Miss Mayos book has not yet reached us 
although an advice has that the pullishers have 
forwarded it to ns \\ hen wo receive it it will 
in the ordinary way be reviewed in our columns, 
The reason why The Statesman had to 
eat its words appears to be that it printed 
some wicked and abominablo lies uttered by 
one Mr Pilcher against Hindu widows 
agamst which there has been an outcry all 
over the country There has been a similar 
condemnation of Miss Mayos book also 
All this may have made the Chownnghee 
paper anxious about its sales and advertise 
ments 


Miss Agnes Sraedleys Article on Miss 
Mayo 8 Book 


“The Eating of Words 

77 c Wcel a Roman Catholic organ edited 
by Dr H C I 7achanas observes — 

The eating of words is an aceomnl «hment 
neither pleaennt to perform nor to bci old hut 
freely mdu ged in all the same protit jj under 
the mistaken idea that i eaves lace, to carry on 
as if one never had spoken nor acted in opposition 
to the at ltudo of the moment Probat b a)«o 
liecau«e rt reon res real [neatness to admit as 
Mahatma Gandhi on a metcoralle occasion dd 
even a II i mil ay in m stake 

At the Tl«k of le*e majeste we would therefore 
almost conclude that our great contemporary in 


'« e have published Miss Smedley s 
article on Miss Mayo s book to show what 
impression it has produced on the mind 
of an unprejudiced foreigner about India 
Miss bmedley s conclusions relating to India 8 
social cultural and spiritual condition might 
Miss Mayo were 
hTS , f n el \ Dg 'ruth a „d nothing 

but tht truth about this country She h«s been 

m SvI™ 0 ?® re * pects her acceptance of 
M'ss Mayo as an accurate observer and a 

2? U f * ,f Cera . , ' zer , 0nr remarks do not 
apply to tl e political part of the article 
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Lsajue of Nations Propaganda 

Since writing our note in the last issue 
on lessons in schools on the League of 
Nations, we have come to learn that such 
lessons have been ordered to be given in 
Government and aided schools not only in 
the Presidency Division, but all over 
Bengal Probably similar orders have been 
passed all over India. We have known for a 
long time past that the League had passed 
resolutions in favour of giving instruction 
to young people in many countries od the 
work and aims of the League. We need 
not recapitulate the steps subsequently taken 
by various other bodies to give effect to 
these resolutions. The Leader says that the 
suggestion that the desired instruction should 
be given by connecting ‘League teaching' 
with ‘existing studies in schools of all sorts.' 
selecting history as central among such 
. studies, has given rise to a heated controversy 
among British teachers and others interested 
in the education of boys and girls. 

Professor J. L Jlorison has vehemently opposed 
the suggestion that, to quote Ins own words, ‘a 
new compulsory ‘propaganda’ should be launched 
on the ‘country through our schools’ aad his 
criticism is representative of the views of others 
who are oppoied to the proposed 'League teaching’ 
In schools. He says that ‘as a Erst proposition I 
would ‘lay down that whether good or bad, all 
forms of propaganda are to be discouraged , and 
by propaganda I mean any form of intellectual 
solicitation which attempts to give plain facts more 
than their due weight and value’ and that our 
business whether as citizens or educators is to 
base our actions on honest and unemotional appre- 
ciation of facts as we see them in our rational 
moments But the (League of Nitions) Union and 
its educational supporters, he siys, propose to 
employ the mo3t dangerous and least legitimate of 
propigaudist instruments, our schools -Even if the 
Lcagn» of Na'ions Union had. archangels as its 
missionaries and although its object is the nob'est 
and most Christian motive, I would still protest 
against the misuse of our educational system in 
pursuit of something else than truth taught in the 
spirit of trnth. History, he .further says, is propo- 
sed as a chief instrument in tho process , ‘when 
■we Vgtnlo firaw mora'i 'iwaons, fue danger is 
that, we shape our history to suit our moral con- 
clusions’. Professor Monson’s criticism of the pro- 
posals contained in the teachers memorandum 
might have stood if in England or in other count- 
ries of the world history had not been taught on 
nationalist lines ; but when for instance an English 
boy (s told of the exploits of Clive and Warren 
Hastings m this country' of. ‘natives’ and has no 
idea of the high degree of civilization and culture 
attained by the people, some League teaching should 
supply a necessary corrective, should impart to 
young people a sympathetic knowledge of the 
people of other nations. But this will involve the 
re-v nting of history to serve the larger and higher 


end in view. . And evCQ if any kind of propagand- 
ist teaching is b3d, why should League teachtng, 
that is to say, a knowledge of the constitution, 
aims and works of the L°ague, bo any more pro- 
pagandist than knowledge of the history and con- 
stitution of the Empire?. And yet those who are 
opposed to ‘L'ague teaching’ are not opposed to 
Empire ‘eachmg. Indeed, they fear if ‘League 
teaching’ is given a place in the existing studies 
to schools Empire teaching will be neglected. 
People in England may . not be knowing 
what Empire teaching sometimes means to people 
in the dependencies. Some time ago a committee 
was appointed by the Government of Burma to 
enquire how the ‘Imperial idea’ may be ‘incul- 
cated and fostered’ m educational institutions. 
Among the recommendations made by the 
committee were that ‘in all aided ‘Anglo-vernacular 
high schools the superintendent or head-master 
should be of ‘British nationality that ‘in all 
Government Anglo-vernacular high schools the 
principals should eventually be officers m the 
Iadian educational service.’ that the chairs in the 
Burma University connected with imperial studies, 
i. e , civics, geography and economics, should for 
the most part be held by men of British descent—’ 
We are entirely in favour of lessons in- 
culcating good-will and brotherhood among 
nations and the settlement of international 
disputes by arbitration. But we are against both 
Empire teaching and League teaching We 
oppose League teaching, because it is an 
organisation domiuated by Imperialistic 
nations, and cannot therefore consistently 
give effect to the high principles it professes. 
We would not have onr boys and girls 
misled into the belief that the principal 
members of the League are at heart or in 
practice promoters of the cause of world 
brotherhood. Not being thought-readers, we 
cannot say what objects those men had iu 
view who drafted the Covenant of tho 
League Bat giving every credit to them 
for good intentions, we have not been able 
to discover how the League can or will help 
subject nations to be free, thus establishing 
real world democracy and brotherhood. 


Teaching School Children. • 
to be Hypocrites 

The worst of Empire teaching— and League 
teaching— in India i« that it practically 
makes our children hypocrites. They Luow 
that books like ‘England's Work in India,” 
etc, and their Indian history books contain 
half truths and Iie3 Tet for passing examin- 
ations they have to repeat what the authors 
have written. Similarly, about the League 
lessons, too, they know that much falsehood 
and partial truth are being taught But they 
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•cannot protest nor cm they answer questions 
on them as they would like to 


Miss Mayo s Services to Imperialists 

Miss Mayo knows that the time for re 
forming cu tailing nullifying or ending the 
Montagu Chelmsford Reforms is drawing 
migh She know« too that the vast majority 
of Britishers do not want that Ind a should 
have even a modicum of real freedom and 
would be glad to discover or invent excuses 
for keeping India for ever politically and 
economically enslaved Just m the nick of 
time comes out her book ’ The timeliness of 
the publication is not one of its negligible 
merits 

Another fact shows that she knows the 
•game of Imperialists very well Britishers 
know how to accentuate and take advantage 
of Hindu Moslem differences So she does 
not forget to point out that Musalmans 
are socially better than Hindus She al«o 
knows that the educated classes are the 
Britishers bcte noire Hence she pours 
contempt on them and extols the martial 
races 

We may be permitted to observe here 
incidentally that Mr Oeorge Bernard Shaw s 
denunciation of India in the introduction 
which he has written to his friend Mr 
William Archers three posthumous plays 
has also been quite timely 

It may be that neither Mi«s Mayo nor Mr 
George Bernard Shaw shonld be classed 
amoDg anti Indian propagandists It may only 
be that accidentally things are so shaping 
themselves as to favour the anti Indian un 
penalise But there is no harm in pointing 
out how tbiogs are happening quite 
accidentally 


“No Confidence in Bengal Ministry 
The motion of no confidence in the 
Bengal ministry has been parried by the votes 
of men all of whom did not vote for the 
sirao or similar reasons. Some professed to 
have voted for tho motion because they as 
Swarajists were against dyarchy Others 
voted with them because they did not like 
one minister or the other or both Others 
again voted for purely personal reasons So 
tho vote of no confidence is not a vote 
against dyarchy Fven if it had been a 


vote against dyarchy, it could not have 
ended that system of administration 

The failure of the Bengal National BaDk 
onght to have been a sufficient warning to 
Mr B K Chakrabarti to lead him to resign 
The sub c eqaent revelations connected with 
the affairs of the Banga Lakshmi Cotton 
Mills ought to have hastened his resignation. 
For though he had given up his connection 
wi h these two concerns on accepting a 
ministership he had previously been connect 
ed with them for a sufficiently long time to 
justify people in thinking that he was to 
some extent responsible for what had happen 
ed Of coarse nothing criminal has been 
proved or suggested against him But so 
far as actual results go remissness or in 
capacity may lead to failure in business as 
much as dishonesty and breach of trust For 
these reasons Mr Chakrabarti had become 
unpopular with his countrymen apart from 
his merits or demerits as a minister Due 
praise shonld not however, be withheld from 
him for the financial responsibility he nnder 
took in being the guarantor of both the con 
cerns As a guarantor his liabilities amonnt 
to 45 lakhs 

As for Mr Ghaznavi he gave great offence 
to a section of Bengali Mnsalmans by accept 
mg a ministership after Sir Abdur Rahim 
had failed to persuade any Hindu M L 0 to 
accept office with him Otherwise broidly 
speaking Mr Ghaznavi had not yet proved 
himself to be a less zealous Muslim communalist 
or a less competent minister than any other 
Muslim minister in Bengal 


““popularity oi 
both the ex ministers is that ou questions 
on which all parties felt alike e g, the 
releave of the detenus they had not taken 
a bold stand 

R„, D , J *£ h V\ a ot Government. 

But in itself ‘t is not worse than autocracy 

" S th"“ e lme 11 mnst bo considered 
worse than autocracy pure and simple if it 

Gli°J UC ( CeS ' a1 !^ passed off as responsible 
government or self government R 0 r lovers 
of freedom are on guard against undisguised 
autocracy bat they can 6e taken fn by 
DOt se J f Government but only 
masquerades as such J 

If dyarchy could be destroyed and self 
government established in its Sad nothing 

Bn“ “d™Tv'r 1C01 ? 0 Iha " V event 
lion or ,n hr k e °° ljr ln tended annua 
toll “ ad autocracy has 

lull sway, then nothing is E „ M d Dyarchy 
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with competent, honesf and hardworking 
ministers would be preferable to it, because 
such men can do a little good work and 
present a little mischief, with the help 
of the Legislative Councils. And as dyarchy 
has been seen through, nobody would now 
mistake it for real responsible government or 
self-government, or even a half-way house to it. 

Among Bengal IX. L. G.’s there are men 
enough who can carry on the work of 
ministers. But it is doubted whether there 
are any two men among them who would be 
able to command a majority of votes for the 
full term of the present Council or any 
considerably tong period In constitutionally 
governed countries like Great Britain, the 
resigantion of ministers is followed by a 
general election. But India is not snch a 
country. 


Bengal National Bank and Banga 
Lakh mi Cotton Mills 
The rogues and incompetent men who 
bhve brought the affairs of the Bengal 
National Bank and the Banga Lakshmi Cotton 
Mills to snch a miserable pass should have 
tneir deserts. No pity woald be felt for 
them. 

have no idea of the profits, if an>, 
made by the Bengal National Bank at any 
time. But the goods produced by the Banga 
Lakshmi Cotton Mills have been all along 
in such great demand, that it has often 
happened that the supply has fallen short of the 
demand. And the concern ha3 been in existence 
for a good many years. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that enormous profits have been 
made and misappropriated by scoundrels. 

That there is some probability of the Mills 
being run by a new managing agency gives 
grounds of hope that the money invested in 
it by many a poor man and woman, including 
many poor widows, will not be lost. 


Detenus and the Bengal Council.' 

Some Members of the Bengal Council gave 
Mr. Sloberley a very bad hour with their 
interpellations relating to detenus and supple- 
mentary questions ansing out of his answers, 
when be gave any. For to many a question 
be could give bo answer at all. It is a 
shameful _ business, this keeping of innocent 
men deprived of tbeir personal freedom for an 
A^Vt— 14a 


indefinite period without any trial, open or in 
camera. And it is still more shameful that 
the conditions in which many of these men 
have to live are worse than tho'e existing 
in jails Owing to these conditions, many 
have contracted serious illness, of which 
some have died, and some are next to 
death’s door. 


Earl Winterton’s Mendacity. 

In the Legislative Assembly, in reply to 
questions on the statement made by Earl 
Wmterton in relation to the alleged trial of 
Mr S C. Bose and other detenus, Mr. Crerar, 
the Home Member, had to admit that the 
Earl had made an inaccurate statement. Mr, 
Crerar also said that Lord Winterton's false 
statement that Mr S. C. Bose had been tried 
by two Judges was not based on any state- 
ment that the Government of India had 
supplied him with Indians are, therefore, left 
to guess what the solirce of his information was. 
It is possible that he did not understand or 
read carefully the information sent to him 
from the Government of India Secretariat. 
In that case, his unfitness for his office is 
quite plain a man who is so foolish or so 
careless ought not to be an Under-Secretary 
of State. Or be may have derived his in- 
formation from men like Lord Sydenham or 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer If he did so, he acted 
against all official procedure and rules and 
was guilty of insulting the Government of 
India, to boot. Or it may be that he exercised 
his taculty of imagination and invented his 
statement In that case be should be made 
Poet- Laureate Extraordinary. 

Earl Wmterton did not frankly acknowledge 
his mistake in the Commons. He pretended 
to think that Mr. George Lansbnry had not 
understood him aright' That shows the 
character of the man. 


General Dyer 

When General Dyer was still ia the 
land of the living, we said all that we had 
to eay of him and his murderons exploit. 
We had no desire to write anything more. 
Bat from the many catlings from the London 
Morning Post and other Tory papers sent 
to os by friends, it appears that persistent 
attempts are being made by the enemies of 
India to produce the belief that Dyer was a 
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martyr to doty and a saviour of India ' 
When it is said that Dyer saved India it is, 
of course, meant that he prevented India 
from being lost to the British Empire That is 
not saving India, bat saving the British 
Empire But even in that sense he did not 
save India, as there was no actual or projected 
rebellion Far from saving India for the 
British Empire, the Jahanwala Bagh massacre 
which stands to his discredit roused feelings 
which would have led to India going 
out of the British Empire if Indians 
had a snfliciency of up to-date arms and 
ammunition and competent warriors to lead 
them 


Insult to Religion to be Made Specific 
Offence 

Mr Crerar, the Home Member, has intro 
duced a Bill to make it a specific oflence 
intentionally to insult or attempt to insult 
religion or outrage or attempt to outrage the 
religious feelings of any class of His Majesty’s 
subjects That in spite of the conviction of 
the accused in the Rastla Vartman case 
such a bill has been introduced shows that 
Mr Justice Dalip Singh was right in his 
view that the law as it stands cannot be made 
applicable to offences covered by Mr Crerar’s 
bill 

We are against insults to any religion 
and to outraging religions feelings. But we 
do not like the new bill The British 
bureaucracy in India should not as a general 
rule be armed with additional powers to 
punish people. They cannot be trusted to 
use such powers with impartiality and due 
discretion All offences against good taste, 
ethics, etix, ought not to be made penal 
offences. 

Besides, the line of demarcation between 
serious criticism and justifiable denunciation 
or satire or sarcasm and insult to religion 
cannot very often be drawn with unerring 
precision 

Bnt as we have not learnt to bear and 
forbear, we mast be kept in check by the 
whip of the foreign slave-driver the lam 
poonists and fanatics of different sects must 
consider that to be a great honour 

As for the administration of the proposed 
law, it is more likely than not that it woald 
bo more often enforced against those who are 
not tnrbnlent or fanatical or comparatively 


less turbulent or fanatical than against those 
who are more turbulent and fanatical 

The penalty proposed includes imprison- 
ment up to two years with or without fine, 
which is unnecessarily severe 

In this connection The Behar Herald 
reminds the public that 


Exactly eight years ago there appeared m a 
missionary paper of Calcutta a letter from a 
Mahomedan correspondent making the vilest refer 
ence to the prophet of Islam There was consider- 
able feeling among Mahomedans who moved 
Government to take action against the paper It 
will be remembered that the Press Act was then 
in full force and consequently the public was 
surprised when the Bengal Government came out 
with a commuuique which stated among other 
things that the publication of the letter would not 
justify action under the Press Act or under any 
oilier legal enactment 

Much water has flowed under the bridges 
since theD In the Punjab several papers attacking 
Christianity were suppressed while missionary 
publications making the most shocking imputations 
against personages regarded as sacred by Hindus 
and Mabomedans were never touched This im- 
munity was the direct cause of the ortgm of 
literature of the type of the Rangiia Rasul and the 
Ruala Vartman The action now taken should 
not, however be supposed to be the outco ue of a 
general campaign against those who wounded the 
religious susceptibilities of other communities by 
traducing their prophets and saints The point was 
forcibly brought home by the defence counsel in 
the Risala Vartman case who pointed out the 
inconsistency of proceed mg against one particular 
writing while other writings of a sumlar nature 
were condoned 


The observation made by Mr Justice Broadway 
on this contention of the counsel was extremely 
significant His Lordship said I can only con- 
clude that action was not taken by Government in 
connection with f he writings referred to by Mr 
Pun (counsel for the defence! viz the Journey 
from Delhi to Admabad’ i nowhere) and the Uni- 
s wm Saddt ka Maha Rishi’ because they were not 
considered by Government to have transgressed 
the law This observation of the Judge could 
only mean that m his lordships opinion the oniy 
justification for the inaction of Government in the 
matter was that they thought that the publications 
had not transgressed the law The highly 
onensive character of these publications 
however was so palpable that the Paojab Oovern- 
ment realising the awkwardness of the situation 
in which his lordships remarks have placed them 
nave come forward with an explanation which is 
Jar from ecnvicmg Wih regard to the publication 
Journey ire m Delhi to Admabad* the explanation 
says that it was printed in a paper published out 
side the Punjab and with regard to the other 
P ,i ^ tl °?r ,t 0D j y refers to f he reply given by 
p, ,K n t „ ^. rd m redy to a question in the 
Cduncil which In effect says 
ion of . ,h ? Pamphlet in bepteraber 
"r? dl A?°* a PP ea r In have caused any general 
“““ent regarding it appeared 
to have been made m the Press till after the 
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institution ot the proceedings against the author 
of the ‘Rancila Rasul” in July 1924. There was 
a time when equity in England used to vary with the 
lord Chancellor’s foot Aecording to the Punjab 
Government, their own apathy or keenness must 
be the sole test of deciding whether a publication 
is offensive or not Thickness of the _ hide which 
-receives the blow and not the blow itself would 
he the determining factor. 


Steen Committee's Report 
The Government of India appointed a 
Committee to report on the gradual Indian- 
isation of the army. They chose the personnel 
of the Committee themselves, the chairman 
being Sir Andrew Skeen, the Chief of the 
General Staff, who knows as much abont 
India’s military needs and capacity as any- 
body else. The Committee made some 
recommendations unanimously But oven 
these the Government have been trying to 
shelve on various pretexts and excuses, the 
hollowness of which has been repeatedly 
exposed. In the recent debate on the subject 
in the Legislative Assembly, the Indian 
members acquitted themselves quite well 
The name of Mr. K. C. Roy deserves 
special mention in this connection, as he, 
though a nominated member, made an 
outspoken speech which made the official 
benches very uncomfortable 

We should be highly pleased if 
good arguments and considerations of j'usttce 
alone could avail to give Indians their 
rights as citizens But unhappily that 
is not the case If we want self-rule, the 
objection is raised that self-rule cannot be 
bad without self-defence. If we want to have 
the opportunity of self-defence, we are 
told in effect that we cannot have if, unless 
•our social system, our educational system 
(for which England is entirely respon 
•sible), etc., become like those of England 
Why not go the whole hog and say that the 
climate of India must be like the climate of 
"England and the people become cither 
thoroughly Anglicised (if possible) or commit 
•suicide wholesale and make room for men of 
Anglo-Saxon descent, and then the army 
would be “Indianised” ? 

India has had a long history, during which 
she has been subjected to many invasions, 
like other countries with a long or short 
history (including Great Britain) History 
•does not record that any invaders could boast 
■of continuous and uninterrupted victories here 
India in all periods of her history has pro- 

46 1 /*— 15 


duced brave soldiers and great generals. 
Even the English had to sustain many defeats 
at the hands of India’s generals. In the 
early days of the East India Company’s rule 
many Indian commandants led both Indian 
and British soldiers Therefore, it is a false- 
hood to say or suggest that India cannot 
produce military leaders. If British officers 
are unwilling to serve with or under Indian 
officers, that does not prove the unfitness of 
Indians. It only proves that British officers 
are guilty of selfishness and unjustifiable and 
unreasonable racial pride. 

One of the so-called arguments of the 
British monopolists is that the problem of 
India’s defence does not stand alone but that it 
must be considered aud co-ordinated with that 
of the defence of the whole British Empire. If 
so, why was the Skeen Committee appointed 
first, aDd this argument brought forward after 
it had reported ? The logical course should 
have been to appoint the Imperial Defence 
Committee first, and after obtaining their 
opinion as to what should be done with and for 
the Indian army, an Indian Army Committee 
might have been appointed to settle details. Pro- 
bably the men at the head of the Government 
of India hoped when they appointed the Skeen 
Committee that the Committee or at least 
a majority of its members wonld report 
that even partial genuine Indiamsation of 
the army was impossible. Bat the report 
has falsified their hopes. Hence the various 
pretexts and excuses that are being invented to 
shelve iL 

The Siamese, the Chinese, the Persians, 
the Nepalese, the Afghans, the Japanese— 
can all produce officers of their own nationality. 
Only the Indians cannot Why? Because 
they are under British rule. 

Whether India remains a part of the 
British Empire or becomes independent, it 
must be defended by its own men In 
deciding how this can or onght to be done 
Indians cannot take it for granted that the 
problem shonld necessarily be approached 
with the preliminary assnmption that India 
is for ever to remain a part of the British 
Empire. It has been argued that in any 
war with a first-class power, India cannot 
defend itself nnaided, it must take the help 
of Britain. Bnt in the event of any war 
with a first-class power, neither Persia, nor 
Siam, nor Afghanistan, nor Nepal can defend 
itself unaided. Do these countries for that 
_ ^ ^isider their problems of self ’ * 
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as parts of the problem of defence of some 
other and first class power ? No 

But why take hypothetical cases ? In the 
world war, could Belgium defend itself 
unaided ? Could France defend itself unaided ? 
Could Great Britain defend itself unaided ? 
"Why the last-named country had to depend 
a great deal on the military help given by 
even poor and despised India But we have 
yet to learn that Belgium, France and Great 
Britain consider their problems of self-defence 
with reference to and as parts of the 
problems of self defence of their allies 

The real truth is that Great Britain is 
interested in the problem of the defence of 
India as an estate of the Britishers They want 
to keep it iu perpetual subjection They do 
not want to enable Indians to defend their 
country by Indiamsing the army, because 
that may enable them to make it free also 
Though we have not entirely lost our 
faith in the partial reasonableness of human 
natuie, we are afraid Britishers will not 
agree to even the serai Indiamsation of the 
army proposed by the Skeen Committee until 
they are driven to it by another great war 
in which they may stand in need of the help of 
India’s men (both soldiers and officers) and 
money But then it may be too late 


“Another Command Performance ? ’ 
"Under the above caption The Indian 
Daily Mail writes — 

It is very significant that just as the Legislative 
Assembly is to discuss the recommendations o! the 
Skeen Committee a deputation of Army men 
holding King a Commissions and the Vicerov s 
Commissions should wait on the Commander m- 
Chmf and put forward suggestions as to how they 
would like the Committees recommendations to 
be earned into effect The deputation is reported 
to have impressed on his Excellency the Com 
mander in Chief the possibility of the martial races’ 
that compose the army resenting the introduction 
of officers drawn from non-martial races They 
apprehend that with their nimble brains they 
(candidates from non martial rarest will find it 
easy to get selected in any competition and that 
the consequence of such selection will be disastrous 
to the Army in India. Before men from non- 
mirtiai races are selected for officers the depu- 
tation would recommend the formation of regiments 
from*, such races over which the new officers 
could • he placed without in any way inter- 
fering ilh the efficiency of the present army 
Just about thetimo when there was a discussion 
about the recent despatch of Indian troops 
toClmn.hu excellency the Commander in Chief 
fuireney to certain heart to-heart talks' 
which he had had vnth a number of army men 


in which they expressed an amount of eageroes 
to go out to Cnina The present deputation aLo 
comes m at a very opportune moment and we 
have no doubt hi3 Excellency will make use of the 
deputation and thei special pleadings m his speech 
10 the Assembly over the discussion on the Skeen 
Committee recommendations The martial classes 
myth has been exploited long enough in the past. 
It is high time that it be finally exploded during 
the discussions in the Assembly on this occasion 

Probably with reference to the same de~ 
putation (or was it another ?) The Amntct 
Bazar PatnJ a states 

The representatives of the martial races of 
India" waited on a deputation to His Excellency 
the Com mander-m Chief and aired their views 
on the Skeen Committee's report Theyare ‘pleased 
that the ban which was placed upon certain 
sections of the Indian community in regard to 
their admission to military service has been lifted, 
1 but we never expected that there would be a 
complete and violent break with the past such as 
the recommendations of the Skeen Committee 
imply ” 

The representatives of the martial races have 
been * pleased to consider that the syste m of 
recraiting advocated by the Skeen Committee 
would result in the non militarization of the 
officer ranks of Indian Army, as a competitive 
test is not an unerring test of even intellectual 
brilliance ’ The unerring test ’ of course is that 
which perpetuates the artificial classification of the 
people of India into martial and non martial ” 
We are not surprised that the wisdom” of the 
Skeen Committee e recommendations passes ’ the 
‘comprehension’ of the representatives of the 
martial races ” 

British regiments should be formed by 
recruiting privates from the families of the 
cabinet ministers, the peers the big bankers, 
the university professors etc, m England, 
and officers should be selected from these 
classes to be placed over only such 
regiments 

So long as British rule lasts in India, 
there would be no lack of wily wire pullers- 
and foolish puppets But as members- 
of a “non martial ’ race, may wo make a 
suggestion ? There are at present many 
Patban Gurkha, Sikh, Rajput, Garhwalt, 
Jafc, Maratha and other graduates of 
martial races, and there can be as many 
more of them as needed Let the competi- 
tive examination for admission to military 
colleges be limited solely to them, 

and let them alone have the King s- 
Cotnraissioos, and let the whole army be 
Indiamsed Should this suggestion be 
accepted by the cunning British wire- 
pullers and the brainless Indian puppets, 
one could safely undertake to obtain the 
consent of the representatives of all “non- 
martial races” to a self-denying ordinance 
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to the effect that they would giro up all 
military ambitions. 

The Indian puppets coold have suggested 
that the army should bo officered by Indians 
•alone and they should all belong to the 
^martial races” That would have safeguarded 
their monopolistic interests and at the same 
time done some good to India. But, though 
physically brave, they had no moral courage 
to do so. Nor, it may bo added, had they 
sufficient intelligence and love of country 
to make such a suggestion. 

It has been said in effect 
that army officers should not 
be drawn from the non martial 
Indian races, as they belong to 
the educated and politically- 
minded classes. Such an 
observation at once shows the 
cloven hoof. Are the minds of 
the privates and officers of 
Trance, Italy, Germany, Oreat 
Britain, Canada, America, Austra- 
lia, Japan, South Africa, politi- 
cally blank ? Have not British 
officers and soldiers in India 
their politics ? The fact is. 

Britishers want that Indian 
sipahts and Indian officers should 
simply be as weapons in their 
hands like their rifles or swords, 
with no thought or feeling for 
their country. If they havo 
any such thought or feeling, 
that is politics and taboo. 


Swami Saradanauda 

By the death of Swami 
Saradananda of the Ramakrishna 
JlissioD, India Jias lost a great 
and untiring philanthropic worker, ne was 
a distinguished scholar, too. But he was 
better and more widely known for the help 
which he was instrumental in rendering to 
people in distress, irrespective of caste 
and creed, whenever in any part of 
India famine, flood, earthquake, cyclones, 
firea or epidemics rendered such help 
necessary. That persons who handle money 
or other help given by the public should 
leep and publish detailed and accurate 
accounts of the same is a proposition which 
requires to be stated only because some 
people forget to do this obvious duty. 


Swami Saradananda’s reports of relief wort 
have always been a model of what they 
ought to be. Apart from tho high character 
ho bore, that is one of the reasons why his 
appeals for help were responded to. 

Tho external life of the Swami was so 
beneficent because of his inner life. Of this 
inner life only his intimate associates can 
tell, which we hope they will in IVabiuldfia 
Dharala 



A Novel Military Proposal 
Rumours have been published in many 
Indian papers that the British “Homo” 
Government are considering a proposal to 
station a part of the Imperial army in 
l « r . e ..“, Te ' il is id . to bo altogether 
120,000 . British troops and some 75,000 
sipahis in India. Tho expenses are to be 
met by Great Britain, India, and tho 
Dominions. It is pointed out that this 
wiuld result in seme reduction of India’s 
militsiy expenditure. That may or may 
not be. But the proposal, if there is any 
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such before the authorities cannot bo 
considered by os merely or chiefly in its 
financial aspects Whether India remains 
within the British Fmpire or becomes in 
dependent all political parties in India want 
that India should hare an army consisting 
eutirely of Indian pnrates and Indian 
officers This cannot como to pass at once 
But Indians cannot ngreo to any arrange 
ment which places new or more formidable 
obstacles in the way of reaching tho above 
goal The pr>p sal under discussion would 
increase the British garrison in India by 
whatever name it may bo called and help 
to make British rule in India more safely 
autocratic Tho larger tho garrison in Indio 
the easier it would be to cow down and 
break the spirit of Indians The object ot 
keeping a largo garrison in India is not 
merely to make autocracy safe and profitable 
here Another object is the same as that 
of the Singapore nasal base Now Britain s 
possible or actual enemies are not necessarily 
India e enemies Britain may have reasons 
to anticipate the hostility of some nation or 
nations Why should India anticipate similar 
hostility from them and do or allow to be dono 
things which may bring into existence hostile 
feelings against her which do not at 
present exist ? The Singapore naval base 
has been taken by Japan to be a part of 
the preparations against her A really mde 
pendent aDd rejuvenated China would have 
similar suspicions A British Imperial 
garrison stationed in India would also rouse 
similar suspicions and hostility 


One of tho passages in Prof Sarkar s 
address to which our contemporary draws- 
attention is where ho pleaded for lotollec 
lual Swaraj and which runs as follows — 

Tho intellectual resurre tioa of Inlia is the 
supremo ideal ol tho In lan nitioaitHt Atman 
realising this il'it our Universities must play tho 
leadio, part lhw is a duty whu.h they cannot 
any longer ignore without filling to justify their 
existence in tho changed world of to-day They 
mm no longer 1 a tlonhed s heals mere work- 
shops for turning out clerks ami school masters 
mechanics and oaersoera translators an 1 copyists. 
Thc\ must in future add to the worlds stock or 
knowledge They must achieve intellectual Swa- 
deshi instead of clothing our peoples minds with 
garments imparted from Furopc. Is political Swaraj 
po sibte can bwanj last if Risen by others in a 
country which eternally looks up to foreign lands 
for all additions to human knowledge for all new 
discoveries in ntodiuno an l science for all new 
inventions in the mechanical arts and the ncce To- 
ries of ciwliRctl life and for cv L ry leap forward of 
the human mtod in its quest of truth 

What Prof Sarkar said nnd suggested 
is certainly true nnd our intellectual 
workers young and old should try their 
utmost to achieve intellectual Swadeshi At 
tho same time those who are striving to 
achieve political Swaraj may rightly fed that 
they are trymg to bring about conditions 
which would make the attainment of intellec- 
tual swaraj moro feasible Wo want, not 
merely a few towering intellectual peaks but 
a high intellectual plateau all round 
Political swaraj makes this more practicable 
than political subjection Intellectual swaraj 
and political swaraj are to a great extent 
interdependent 


Prof Jadunath Sarkar 8 Bombay 
Convocation Address 
Jlxnform- « T avdnnrdb vSnahrirf .nrwrevanf.wn* 
address in Bombay bas been very highly 
spoken of in many Bombay popers The 
Seri ant of India is the latest to eulogise it 
m its issue of August 25 After g vmg a 
summary of the speech and driving its lessons 
home it observes — 

Brevity is the soul of wit and we think it is 
also the soul of a good address Judged m this 
way Btof s a&dtess should to a vaodot to 

tlio«e who tire ns out by long harangues But 
though brief it is pitched in a high key and has 
placed before the alumni as welt as the citizens 
the highest ideal of intellectual development If 
we succeed in pivin" it a concrete shape we shall 
seen get rid ct the intellectual sterility for which 
onr Universities have become by e- words 


Prof Sarkar s Special Calcutta Convocation 
Address 

A special convocation of the Calcutta 
IXw-Vftouty tols Jhnld -ns? .the J?. 7 Ab 
to confer degrees on the ten graduates who 
are proceeding abroad for further study 
Addressmg them the Vice Chancellor said — 

1 on are Retting better chances in life than your 
comrades but at the 6a ne time yon are undertaking 
heavier responsibilities than those who are staying - 
at home In foreign parts yon will be rightly 
regarded as the representatives of this ancient seat 
of learning kou nave not, therefore the private 
reir.riWi a freedom to We toe We that he pleaSes. 
lour speech and behaviour your intellectual pro- 
gress and moral character will determine in the 
eyes of the foreigners among whom yon will live 
the high or low repate in which this University 
will be held by them, la your persons yout conn 
try your race your former teachers will be on 
trial before foreign judges There will be many 
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products of other Universities, _ European and 
American, among whom you will bo thrown and 
with whom you will inevitably _ stand comparison 
day after day. I know that it is a very heavy 
responsibility for a young man to shoulder. Bat I 
am confident, that you will nse to the height of 
this appeal of your country and will never consent 
to shame yout fatherland in your person. Let the 
wisdom of the Calcutta University be justified of 
her children. 

But it is not only fresh opportunities of life 
that you are gaining by being sent abroad for 
study. It is not merely that you are going to 
stand forth as our intellectual representatives in 
foreign lands. Your country has a still greater 
claim on you. It is your duty to acquire those 
arts, those processes, and those branches of human 
knowledge which are not taught in India, or can- 
not at present be taught here to such a high stand- 
ard as in Europe or America Yoa will thus be 
like the daring explorers and merchant adventur- 
ers of lGth century England who opened new 
trade relations with far-off lands and brought back 
neh cargoes of hitherto unknown foreign products 
to their native land. In this way you will have 
to enrich and invigorate the intellectual life of 
India ami connect her with the ever-moving, ever- 
progressing outer world of thought and invention 
Onr young graduates who go to foreign countries 
inspired by such a spirit and try to live up to 
this ideal are only paying Lack to the land of their 
birth a part of the debt they owe to her. Their 
foreign travels, when devoted to such an aim, will 
not only benefit them personally but enrich their 
country also It is only by a constant succession 
of young, ardent, and patriotic scholars seDt abroad 
that we can save India’s life aDd thought from 
being locked up in the placid backwaters of a 
stationary civilisation. 

If India is to take her rightful place among the 
creators of human thought 6he must constantly 
know what the other great nations are doing and 
how they are domg it. She 'must know in what 
respects she can become a creditor nation in the 
modem world Iler sons trained abroad will bring 
this message to her on them return, they will 
naturally be the chief agents of her intellectual 
ad vmce on these modern lines. 

I pray that your hearts may be supported and 
strengthened in the midst of the trials and tempta- 
tions, the hardships and dangers of foreign lands 
by a reilection on the high mission that is for you 
m the near future. In that mission you have our 
hearty wishes for your success. 

Not merely the ten graduates to whom 
these words of noble and wise advice were 
addressed but all who go abroad for study 
would do well to follow them. 


Inundations in Various Farts of India 
Parts of Sindh, Bengal. Orissa, Gojsrat, 
Baroda and Kataiawad have been devastated 
by floods. In some areas whole villages baTebeen 
swept away, rendering hundreds of thousands 
homeless The loss of cattle and of crops 
has been immense. Men, too, have died jn 


considerable numbers. In the Bombay 
Presidency the task of giving the kind of 
relief immediately needed has been well 
tackled. The restoration of all cattle lost, the 
rebuilding of houses washed away or damaged 
and the recropping of fields inundated are 
tasks of greater difficulty requiring the 
expenditure of more tuna and money. 
Government must help liberally. 

Bombay has been able to begin the wort 
of relief at once because there is no lack 
of public-spirited and wealthy persons in 
that presidency. The lot of Orissa has been 
different Ever since the beginnings of 
British rule, not to go back to an earlier 
period, this province has not been the sole 
nor chief care of any provincial government, 
the result being that it has remained edu- 
cationally and economically backward. That 
it was once prosperous and enlightened is 
evidenced by its architectural remains This 
once prosperous land has been again and 
again hard hit by famine and flood. Both 
Government and the public should, therefore, 
pay special and prompt attention to its needs. 

The giving of immediate relief is not 
the only problem to be faced. The example 
of America shows that it is not beyond the 
power of engineers to prevent devastation 
by floods. Neither the British Government 
nor the Indian States concerned should adopt 
a non possumns attitude. The Bengal Govern- 
ment has published a report ou floods in 
north Bengal with maps, covering a period- 
of half a century, prepared by Prof P. C. 
Mahalanobis, its late meteorologist. We do 
not know whether any remedial steps based 
therenpon have been taken. Nor do we know 
whether such reports have been prepared for 
other parts of India subject to floods, and 
preventive measures adopted, 


A Useful Maharaja Who Exacts 
Forced Labour 

The following appears in The Daily 
Herald — 

The Maharajah of Alwar is a devotee of sport. 
Last year he suggested that Indian panthers might, 
be let loose in the H-ghlands. and so provide an 
easy exit for people who wanted to deprive these 
beautiful lands of sport Now he is improving the 
sporting amenities of Alwar by building a dam at 
Ajabgard. which will provide an improved water 
supply, not for agricultural land, but for his hunt- 
ing grounds in the jungle. Three thousand work- 
men have been compulsorily recruited for work on 
the dam \V bile on the job they receive no pay 
but free board and lodging. 
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The Maharajah n fa mom not only as n. sports- 
man but as a lavish entertainer of hi9 European 

CU Out of the total revenues of Ins cstite— £337 500 
— n 1925 he spent J-j 2 000 on the entertainment 
of ciests £Go 000 on the upkeep of his motor cars 
and sullies £U on his kitchen The sum 
allotted in th» Budget to education was £1 jJO 
The British Government in India has 
passed a law for the protec'ion of Indian 
ruling princes for various reasons Though 
unintended we are sure ono of its results 
will be the \ reservation of the species of 
princes to which the Maharaja of Alwar 
belongs The British Government will shine 
by contrast 

This Maharaja should bo selected next 
vear to lead the Indian delegation to the 
League of Nations so that be may be able to 
declare authoritatively from Qrst hand know- 
ledge that there is no forced labour in India. 


Great Britain’s Transformation in 
Health Matters 

In an editonal note on public health 
problems in Bengal it lias been pointed ont 
in the May number of The Calcutta Medical 
Journal what a transformation Great Britain 
has undergone in matters of health within the 
last fifty years It is stated therein that 
Between 1831 and 1854 epidemics of cholera 
■visited this island thrice and people used to offer 
prayers to check their progress just as in India 
now As early as that they found the relationship 
between poverty cum ignorance and epidemic 
■diseases Up till 1870 the sanitary departments 
were concerned mainly with the passing of negative 
orders such as do not commit nuisance do not 
keep houses unclean keep the dra ns clean just 
as here now It was the Royal Sanitary Com 
mission of 1871 which laid down for the first 
time a comprehensive scheme of securing for the 
people a sanitary minimum of what is necessary 
for civilised social life and pointed ont the 
incompleteness of legal enactments and put a 
stress on the correlation and co ordination of 
various local samtarv authorities and organisations 
This led t > the passing of the Public Health Act 
of 187o This measure and the Flementary 
Education Act of 1870 1 ave borne fruit in a single 
generation Between 18“4 and the close of the 
19th century came in quick succession a senes 
of sanitary and legal enactments of a positive 
-character— on the preiention of mer pollution and 
protection of water supplies provision of housing 
-accommodation and of isolation hospitals and 
notification and prevention of infectious diseases 
The early part of the next century saw the passing 
of a number of Acts dealing tat (h tmdwttes 
employment of children provision of school meals 
protection of food medical inspection and treatment 
of school children pensions for the aged widows 
-and orphans the insurance of the adolescent and 


adult against sickness (over 13 millions of people 
were thus insured in 1921) accident and unemploy- 
ment. housing reform industrial welfare maternity 
nursing dentirtrj and with the prevention ot 
some important diseases finch as tubcrculosts 
mental deficiency lunacy, l hndnesR and venereal 
diseases W itbtn this period ol 50 yearn as a 
result of peretvcnng work the JorpcMty of Uie 
people has increased from JO to ^0 years tne 
tenoral mortality has diminished by half the in 
fantile mortality has come down to <5 per thou- 
sand deaths from tuberculosis have diminished ty 
two-tlnrds and the sanitary environment tadeqnata 
nourishing food clean houses and clean surround- 
ings) has greatly improved 

In India Great Britain has enjoyed 
supreme power, including the power of the 
purse for more than a century It was 
possible for the British rulers and the British 
rulers alone to do for British ruled India 
what has been done for Great Britain during 
the last fifty years But they have not done 
it Nevertheless it is the llndvans who are 
held sold} responsible for the backward 
condition of India in sanitary and other 
matters The British factories on tho banks 
of tho Ganges are partly responsible for 
river pollution 


Dr Goar’s Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
The Legislative Assembly has passed Sir 
Han Singh Gour’s Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill by 64 votes to 41 in the teeth of 
Government opposition The Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act ol 1908, Part II, popularly 
known as tho Samiti Act, empowered Govern- 
ment to deal with associations declared by 
them to be unlawful Dr Gour’s Bill does 
not seek to fake away this power , it only 
seeks to confer on the High Courts jurisdic- 
tion, as in all other criminal matter*, to 
revise the action of tho executive in declaring 
an association unlawful and to give the right 
of appeal to an aggrieved person The second 
part of the Bill extends the provisions of the 
Habeas Corpus Act to all British subjects in 
India A similar bill was passed by the 
Legislative Assembly three years ago, but was 
thrown out by the Council of State This too, 
may have a similar fate Supposing however, 
that sober and wise body passes it, it will 
have to receive the assent of the Governor 
General Governments opposition is only a 
fresh reminder of the bureaucracy’s love of 
irresponsible and unlimited power, to be 
exercised without due erne and circum c pection 
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Daty on Imported Yarn 
la consequence of the representations 
made by the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association 
the Government of India have revised their 
decision in regard to the cotton indnstry and 
have decided to iraposo till March 30, 1930 a 
specific duty of one and a half anna per 
pound on all imported yarn unless the value 
of the yarn exceeds Re 1-14 per pound, yarn 
of higher value being subject to an ad valorem 
duty of 5 percent. The reason given for this 
step and for the time limit is that the 
Japanese yarn which competes with the 
Indian is produced by night work of woraea 
in factories working with doable shifts, and 
that the system of night work by doable 
shifts is expected to bo stopped by legislation 
in Japan by March, 1930. 

Onr mill-owners would do well not to 
depend solely or chiefly on import duties, 
bounties and the like They should depend 
more on improved machinery, and the in- 
creased effciency of labour produced by 
education and better conditions of living. 


Indian Representation on the East 
African Commission 

In Africa as in every other contioent and 
country £ ho welfare of the indigenous in- 
habitants, to be secured by their own self-rale, 
should be the object of all lovers of humanity. 
Bnt in all subject countries the selfish and 
hypocritical masters pretend to be eternal 
trustees and seek to keep the indigenous in- 
habitants in perpetual servitude. East Africa 
is no exception to this rule. 

The Kenya White Paper of 1923 admitted 
the “paramount duty of trusteeship" of the 
natives and laid down that this daty “will 
continue as in the past to he carried oat 
under the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
by the agents of the Imperial Government and 
by them alone” It was added that the 
British Government were “unable to delegate 
or share this trust with any one else” 
"Kenya is an African territory and his Majesty’s 
Government think it necessary definitely to record 
their considered opinion that the interests of the 
African natives must be paramount, and that if 
and when tfiose interests and the interests of the 
immigrant races shon d conflict, the former should 
prevail.” 

This policy is going to be changed. 
The new policy proposed to be adopted was 
outlined in the course of thB recent debate 


in the House of Commons on the subject oE 
East Africa. Self-government for East Africa 
is to be self-government only for the whites. 
The Africans are to be under their “trustee- 
ship” for ever. Tim is clear from the 
following extract from the speech of Mr. 
Amery, Secretary of State for the Colonies : 

All that is laid down in this < White Paper, and 
all that constitutes any modification of the under- 
lying principle of the White Piper of 1923, is that 
we there exphcitv reject the idea of white and 
black diarchy and affirm that progress towards 
self-government on the part ol the white commu- 
nity does mean, mast mean and ought to mean, an 
association with the black community iq the 
sense of trusteeship to the weaker and moro 
numerous part of the population. 

This means in plain language that the 
East African natives are to remain serfs in 
perpetuity to their white masters and that 
the lot of the Indian settlers, who were the 
makers of East Africa and who far out- 
number the whites, is to be littls better. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. K. C Roy 
did well to impress on the Government on 
the first day of the current session of the 
Assembly the urgency of securing proper 
and adequate representation of Indians on 
the proposed East Afncnu Commission. 


“Freedom” for the Calcutta University 
There can be no question that so long as 
Sir Ashutosh JlQkherjee lived ho on most 
occasions of conflict with the bureaucracy 
fought for his own freedom to do what he 
liked in the Calcutta University with the 
help of his self-effacing colleagaes and follow- 
ers It is, therefore, quite proper, of course, to 
enumerate again and again all the distinguished 
men who were tools in his hands as stardy 
lovers of academic freedom ! We do not 
know whether those who are fond of repeated- 
ly exploiting an enumeration of their names 
are doing so with their consent It would be 
quite easy for ns to show up their indepen- 
dence Bnt we do not like to expose 
anybody until we are sure that he claims 
to have been a worshipper of freedom during 
the regime and life-time of Sir Asutosh 
Mnkherji. 

The Swarajist movement professes to be a 
branch of the Non-co-operation movement 
This movement sought to destroy the prevailing 
system of University and school education. 
But for a long time past Swarajists have 
been claiming, in combination with the 
Mnkherjeo-Banerji clique, to be the defenders- 
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of the University against Professor Jadnnath 
Sarkar who has spent his whole life from 
youth upwards m promoting the causes of 
education learning and research It is only 
fitting that plagiarists should join this an 
holy alliance Some plagiarists whom we 
had thoronglly exposed in Ptabasi by 
means of photographic facsimiles and other 
means implored us not to expose them 
further So we did not expose them in The 
Modem Renew in the same way thinking 
that they were penitent and would behave 
well in future But it was misplaced leniency 
The organ of this unholy alliance has 
stated more tbau once that Sir Asntosh 
llukherjt and Mr G K Gokhale acted 
together in opposing Lord Curzons Umver 
Act This is not true. Sir Asntosh voted 
for the measure and Mr Gokhale against 
it Neither is it true that Sir Asntosh 
did not indulge in adulation of the British 
Government or the representatives of the 
British power when it was necessary *or 
him to do so This has been shown in our 
last March number That bo was also guilty 
of carrying out the unjust behests of the 
Government will appear from the following 
well known facts mentioned by Vie Bengalee — 
Now it is given out in all seriousness that 
from J906 to ]914the Government failed to impose 
its will on the deta led administrat on of the Uni 
vers ty — 190G— 14—V/as not that the period of 
Swadeshi agitition and was it not the time when 
the Government was enforcing its will upon the 
Syndicate ? Was this not the period when on the 
a ingestion of the Government Ur Krishna Kumar 
Mitxa, Mr Lalit Mohan Das and Mr Jitendralal 
Banneriee were removed from the Citv and the 
Ripon Colleges under pressure from the Syndicate? 
That is not perhaps a detail of administration 


It goes agamst onr gram to write 
against a dead man Bat some people would 
leave us no option 

It is very olten assumed that the critics 
of the Makherji Banerji clique are supporters 
of the Government Onr motto has always 
been Plague on both your houses The 
official wire pulling which Mr "Wordsworth 
exposed was exactly of the same character as 
the methods adopted by the aforesaid clique 


Zaghlul Pasha 

In / agHnl Pasha the world has lost one 
of its foremost fighters for freedom He 
bad dono and suffered much for the freedom 
of Egypt IBs spirit will animate his 
colleagues and followers and fatm e genera 



Outrages on Women m Bengal 
The Bengali weekly Sanjtbatn has now 
brought its li&ts and statistics of outrages 
on women in Bengal during the la*t 
five Bengali years to a close and given a 
summary district by district It shows that 
snch outrages have gone on steadily mcreas 
ing year after year Some figures from this 
summary are given below The years (B S) 
are of the Bengali era 


District 


Calcutta 
24 Parganas 
Nadia 

Murshidabad 


Khulna 

Howra 

Hughli 

Burdwan 

Midnapore 

Birbhum. 

Bank ura 

Jiais.bahi 

Pabna 

Bwwa 

Bangpur 

Dinajpar 


Number of Outrages m fhe year 
13*>9 13HQ 1331 1332 1333 Total 


0 0 19 20 


39 88 
32 71 
24 40 


10 10 
4 IS 
G 11 
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District 


Jilpaiguri 

Darjilmz 

Myraensingh 

Dacca 


Chittagong 

Sylhet 


Number of Outrages in the year 
1329 1330 1331 1332 1333 Total 



Only those case3 have been enumerated 
which obtained publicity. These are a small 
fraction of the whole number. Thero were numer- 
ous other cases which were not published or 
were boshed op for fear of social obloquy 
or of reprisals by ruffians. 

That outrages cu women have been on 
the increase cannot be doubted. It may be 
that more cases are at present reported and 
brought before the law-courts than before 
owing to increased public vigilance* But 
this cannot account for all the increase The 
men of Bengal are not becoming increasingly 
cowardly and thus indirectly encouraging 
these outrages. The indifference ot the 
Government to the need of special efforts 
to cope with the evil has, no doubt, encoura- 
ged brutal ruffians to victimise nnmerous 
unmarried, roamed and widowed girls and 
women. There is reason to believe that 
there are organised gangs who carry on this 
sort of diabolical work. 


fares which it shall bo lawful for the owner of 
inland steam vessels to charge for the conveyance 
of goods and passengers.’ ’ 

Anvrsonv CoinnrreES. 

"54 B The local Government may make rules 
for the aDpointnient of Advisory Committees to 
advise the owner of an inland steam vessel on 
questions affecting the interests of passengers and 
may prescribe by rules the constitution and func- 
tions of such committees.” 

The extreme urgency and necessity of 
having the above bill enacted can hardly be 
expressed by its laconic paragraphs. Thero 
is more in it than meets the eye of a 
reader wbo is more conversant with the 
history of this bill. 

For many vears the people of Bengal 
have been suffering from the extortionate 
and unsympathetic manner in which the 
River Steam Navigation Co. Ltd and the 
India General Navigation Co. Ltd. have 
been dealing with their passengers. As 
late as 1921 Maulvi A H 51 Wazir AH 
raised before the Bengal Legislative Council 
the question of forcing these companies to 
reduce fares and provide waiting rooms at all 
stations He pointed out how even m some 
of the most paying stations the Companies 
had provided no waiting rooms. These 
Steamer Companies were also charging too 
high a fare in many cases, pinning their faith 
on the strength of their monopoly. The 
Companies were also in the habit of raising 
their fares every now and then, and that 
without any refeience to justtce or fair 
dealing E. g. take the following changes : 


Inland Steamer Companies in Bengal 
Among the Bills notice for the intro- 
duction of which during the current session of 
the Legislative Assembly has been duly given, 
we find the fallowing bill which is to be 
introduced by Mr. Ktutish Chandra Neogy 
JI.LA; 

To amexij Tin: Stevm Vessels Act 1 

. Of 19 '- 7 

1. Whereas it is expedient to amend the 
Inland S’enm Vessels Act, 19l7.it is hereby 
•enacted as follows 

. Short title axp CoinrescmcExr 
(1) This Act may be called the Inland Steam 
Ves^h (Amendment) Act. 1927, 

12) It shall come into force on the first day ol 
Jannarv, 192S. 

2. In chapter VI alter section 54 the following 
sections shall be inserted, namely : 

Mixnmi axd wromi freioitts axd tares to 
■—i , „ EE ran* 

o4 A. The .Governor- Oeneral in Council may 
by notification in the Gazette of India prescribe 
the miximum and minimum rates of freights and 


Fare from 1913 1914 1918 1921 

Binsal to Rs. as. p. Rs as. p. Rs. as. p. Rs. as p, 
Chittagong 1 13 0 1 14 0 2 2 0 2 12 0 
Madaiipnr 0 12 0 0 14 02 10 240 

The above conclusively proves that the 
Companies were guided by no principles Id 
fixing fares. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr, the then member in 
charge of the Department of Commerce, 
astounded the Council by saying in the 
course of the discussion : 

M \Ve have no more power to compel the Steamer 
Companies to provide waiting rooms or to reduce 
their fares than we have the power to Compel 
Messrs. Vvhiteaway LaidJaw and Co. to provide 
waiting rooms for their Customers or to sell their 
goods at certain prices. 

A hopelessly foolish remark to make in 
connection with a public utility service affect- 
ing a population of several nnUloas. Could the 
hon*ble member say why Railway Companies 
felt bound to provide waiting rooms for 
their passengers ? 
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Other matters connected with the doings of 
the monopolist companies show that where 
they have constructed waiting rooms the 
money has mostly come from District Boards 
and similar public bodies The construction 
of the Gabkhan Bharamkhal.a canal excavated 
at a cost of over 7 lacs paid from 
provincial revenues which reduced the 
distance between many of the stations 
served by these Steamer Companies, led to 
no redaction of fares , rather the Companies 
forgot even to show thB reduced mileages 
on their tickets A test case was made to 
establish the fraud involved in this and the 
decree went against tiie Companies The 
Steamers run by the Companies are mostly 
obsolete and constructed in the eighties and 
nineties of the last century The result of 
all this is that the people of Bengal are 
being made to snffer untold misery so that 
the Companies may make great profit And 
they are making it The Government of 
Bengal having expressed their inability to do 
anything in the matter, Mr Neogy is taking 
the appeal to the Assembly Whether he 
will succeed in his attempt to redress long- 
standing public grievances against Companies 
who have powerful friends, remains to be 
seen 

Welcome to Mr C. F. Andrews 
Along with the rest of onr countrymen 
we extend a cordial welcome to Mr C F 
Andrews on his return to the land of his 
adoption after his most strenuous labours 
in South Africa on behalf of the Indian 
settlers of that country He has done his 
work all along with great tact and chanty 
and faith in God and in human nature 


Execution of Sacco and Vanzetti 
The execution in America of the Italian 
emigrant labourers Sacco and Vanzetti 
seven years after their arrest on a charge 
of murder and after a most protracted trial 
has created a great sensation all over the 
world. It is not their fellow labourers, 
fellow socialists or fellow communists alone 
who believe in their innocence or at least 
doubt if there was sufficient evidence to 
convict them , numerous other people, 
entirely unconnected with any kind of labour 
movement, are not convinced that they were 
guilty of the crime of which they were 
accused In any case, they had been kept 


in prison for so many years after convic- 
tion, in suspense as to their ultimate fate, 
that it would not have been cheating justice 
of her does if they had not been executed 


Women’s Demand for Modification of 
Hindu Law of Inheritance 
At the Dacca Young Men’s Conference 
Miss Sakuntala Chaudhuri moved a resolu 
tion urging necessary alteration in the Hindu 
law of Dayabhaga which denies to Hindu 
women a legal right to their paternal pro- 
perty The resolution was lost by a small 
majority Miss Chaudhuri was right m her 
diagnosis that this denial of the right to a 
share of paternal property was one of the 
causes of the regrettablo dowry or “bride- 
groom price” system 

Raja Rammohan Roy has shown in his 
paper on Hindu women’s right to property 
that * some ancient codes of Hindu law have 
assigned to women a share of ancestral pro- 
perty and of the husband’s property 
Women and men who are advocates of 
women’s rights should read this paper, and 
carry on an agitation until this ancient right 
is recognised 


Investiture of the Maharaja of Tripura 
In our boyhood wo used to read of a 
country called Svadhtn Tripura” or In- 
dependent Tripura. Even then no doubt 
if it came to fighting for preserving his 
independence the Maharaja would not have 
been in a position to do so But in Europe and 
America there are a good many independent 
countries the population of which is less 
than many of our districts Yet their 
powerfal neighbours have not deprived 
them of their independence It is different 
m India Within the life time of two gene- 
rations or so Bhutan and Sikkim and Tripura 
have lost their independence, not as the 
result of defeat in war bnt on account of 
peaceful pressure Hence the Indian public 
have had to read the news of the recent 
investiture of the Maharaja of Tripura by the 
Governor of Bengal 


Women Prisoners in Bengal 
According to the Bengal Jail Adminis 
trahon Report for 1926, during that year 
4-0 women were directly admitted to jails 
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from Coart Of these 234 were Hindas, 117 
Mabomedans and 11 Christians, and 58 be- 
longed to all other classes. As Musalmans 
form the majority of the inhabitants of Bengal, 
the fact that their female convict population 
is half that of the Hindu female convict popu- 
lation is a matter for satisfaction. It is due in 
part to the stricter observance of the purdah 
by Muslims. The Hindu community should 
seriously inquire into the causes which have 
sent such a disproportionately large number 
of their women to jail. It is no consolation 
that in Western countries the proportion of 
female convicts is larger. 


Male Prisoners in Bengal 
Of the male convicts 12126 were Muha- 
mmadans and 8G4G were Hindns and Sikhs. 
In proportion to population the Musalmans 
were found to be more criminally inclined 
than the Hindns. 

Taking both male and female convicts, 
5606 per cent were Muhammadans and 40 68 
Hindns, their percentages in the general 
popnlation being 53.55 and 43.72 respectively 


Prof. Taraporewala’s Keapp ointment 
The question of the re-appointment of 
Professor Taraporewala as Professor of com- 
parative philology for a period of three years 
gave rise to a lively discussion at a recent 
meeting of the Calcutta University Senate. 
We desire to notico a few points that arose 
in the course of the discussion. We gather 
from whal various speakers said that the idea 
of doing without the professor’s service", at 
any rate for one year, arose because there 
were few or no students in his class, and 
because the financial condition of the univer- 
sity is unsatisfactory. That the financial 
condition of the university is unsatisfactory, 
is indisputable, and therefore in the abstract 
it has the right to abolish any chair that it 
thinks necessary and justifiable. But consis- 
tency should be observed in doing so. We 
will not refer to any person who is no longer 
a Trofessor. But there are Professors who, 
from the date of their appointment, have 
never had a class and have never taught a 
single student, and, in fact, the subjects they 
profess do not form parts of university 
curricula Why were they appointed and re- 
appointed? A merely technical answer will 
not do. An impecunious university cannot 


a fiord to throw away thousands of rupees for 
snch chairs. Professor Taraporewala is, we 
believe, the only man in our university who 
knows both Sanskrit and Avestan philology, 
as well as European philology. If in any 
year thero be no students in his comparative 
philology class, his services can be utilized 
in other ways, as he is a versatile scholar. 
But the other professors wo speak of have 
not been and cannot be made useful in this 
way. — Wo should add that Prof. Jaduuath 
Sarkar is not the man responsible for their 
appointment and re-appointment 

Dr. Howells said- “They should bo care- 
ful lest it might be interpreted elsewhere 
that there was no room for a non- Bengali 
scholar in the Calcutta University.” Dr. B. C. 
Roy rightly repudiated the suggestion on 
behalf of the University. Thereupon Dr. 
Howells said "I never suggested anything 
of the kind. I only said that we should be 
careful lest it be misinterpreted.” Dr. 
Howells may not have suggested any such 
thing, but tho mere mention of such a thing 
was mischievous and unnecessary. The 
following most important chairs are occupied 
bv non-Bengalis, proving that the Calcutta 
University does not discriminate against 
non-Bengalis Tagore Law Professorship, 
Dinshaw FardnDjt Mulla; George V Professor- 
ship of Philosophy, S Radhakrishnan ; 
Hardinge Professorship of Higher Mathematics, 
Ganesh Prasad, Carmichael Professorship 
of Ancient History and Culture. D R. Bhan- 
darknr ; Sir Taraknath Professorship of 
Physics, C. V. Raman , Sir Rashbehary Ghose 
Professorship of Botany, S P. Agharkar; 
Professorship of Comparative Philology, I.J.S. 
Taraporewala It is needless to mention the 
Dames of non-Bengali lecturers and readers. 


Temporary I. MS Kecruitment in 
England 

British doctors are being appointed 
temporarily to the I. M. S. on lavish scales 
of pay and gratuities. Equally qualified 
nnd better qualified Indian doctors can be 
had for more moderate salaries. But their 
claims are overlooked, obviously on racial 
grounds. British I. C. S. men want British 
doctors, and so their racial selfishness and 
prejudice must be respected ! The excuse 
is that as the Lee Commission’s recommenda- 
tions re the _ I. SL S. have not yet been 
disposed of, it is necessary to make these 
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appointments But why could not the to- 
commendations bo disposed of expeditiously, 
and why could not highly qualified Indian 
doctors be given these temporary appoint- 
ments ? 


Women Degree-holders in Madras 

At the annual convocation of the Madras 
University Professor Dewan Bahadur K 
Rarouum Menon said in the course of his 
address — 

The Madras University had more than 500 
women first degree hollers on its rolls about forty 
p°r cent, of whom were further qualified for teach- 
ing He behe\cd Madras was the first province 
in India in the progress ol female education. 

Other provinces should emulate the 
example of Madras 

An Indian Going With An Arctic 
Expedition 

Mr Sharat Kumar Roy, assistant Curator 
of Invertebrate Paleontology of the Field 
Museum of Natural History of Chicago, and 
formerly a member of the scientific staff 
of the New York state museum m Albany, 
has been selected as one of the members 
of the Rawson-M&cMiU&n Arctic expedition 
of tbe Field Museum % 

This expedition, which is under the 
leadership of Commander Donald B MacMillan, 
a widely known Arctic explorer, was to 
leave Wiscasset, Me. U S A, on the 25th 
June last for a fifteen months’ trip 

The two ships of the party were to move to 
Sidney, Nova Scotia, for additional supplies , 
thence they were to proceed to Battle harbor, 
Labrador, and up the coast to Kowk From 
there one of the ships will go on alone to 
Baffin Land entering Frobisher bay and 
Cumberland gulf, the coasts of which have 
been but little or never explored. 

The party will operate from a base at 
Nam, an Eskimo village ou the coast of 
Labrador, where it will set up winter head- 
quarters and establish a scientific station 
It will collect specimens of plants, fossils, 
fish, animals and birds of the Arctic and 
in the winter will penetrate the interior 
of Labrador and stay several months with 
the Naskapis, the most northerly of Algon- 
quin Indians 

Mr Roy, who has the degrees of bachelor 
of arts and master of science is a member 
of Sigma XI Paleontological Society of 
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America, the American Society fot the 
Advancement of Science, Theta Delta Pi 



Mr Sharat Kumar Ray 

and Kappa Epsilon Pi. He is a post graduate 
research student at the University of 
Chicago 

The Proposed Secondary Board ot Education 
There has been some controversy in the 
papers on the subject of the proposed 
secondary Board of Education for Bengal It 
should he an independent body Admittedly 
it cannot be entirely independent of the 
Government , but Government should have a 
voice only as it has a voice, say, m the 
affairs of the Calcutta Municipality or m 
those of the Allahabad University The majority 
of its members should be elected non officials, 
a fraction of them being teacher* The 
Calcutta University should be represented in 
it by some elected non official Fellows The 
Bengal Government should be represented by 
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a small minority o! nominated men, most of 
them preferably con-officials. The rules 
should be so framed as not to enable the 
Board to arbitrarily reduce the number of 
secondary schools and of undergraduates. Its 
public examinations should be under the 
control of the Calcutta University, which 
should bedemocratised alorg with the formation 
of the Secondary Board. 


Hindus on the Frontier 
That numerous Hindus living in the 
\ -W. Frontier area have been compelled by 
their numerically superior fanatical Muslim 
neighbours by threats to leave their hearths 
and homes and property and that much, if 
not most or all, of their property has been 
jmttu-ized, js an undoubted fact Other out- 
rages have also been committed. Under the 
guidance of fanatical mullabs these frontiers- 
men have found a short cut to prosperity in 
this world and salvation in the neit We 
have no knowledge and experience of the 
next world ; we have some, of the affairs of 
this worid. Savagery and robbery cannot 
bring enduring prosperity to any community. 
We are aware that success in predatory ex- 
ploits on the international scale, though 
morally reprehensible, pay for some time. 
But those who adopt such wicked methods 
against their village, town and district 
neighbours only write themselves down as 
both fools and savage" 

It was officially declared that the Indian 
contingent was sent to China for the protec- 
tion of Indians in that country. No contin- 
gent needed to cross the seas to protect cis- 
Frontier and trans- Frontier Hindns the 
battalions and regiments have been there all 
aloDg Did Government mobilise or threaten 
to mobilise them for the protection of the 
Hindus? Did it take any other step for the 
same purpose? If not, why not? 


Maulvi Leakat Husain on the Causes of 
Communal Strife 

Maulvi Leakat Husain, an orthodox and 
sincere Musalman, has been all allong a 
staunch nationalist advocate of friendship 
between all castes aDd creeds and of joint 
ende avonr for cnr common good Recently 
he has tried to produce Hindu-Mo«lem 
amity by pointing out the causes of conflict 
and suggesting cures thereof. This attempt 


of his, like all his previous endeavours, is 
entirely praiseworthy. 

Our conviction is, and this has been 
admitted by Muslims who have read the 
Quran, that music before mosques has not 
been prohibited therein It is not at all a 
religious question. Apart from the fact that 
in the past music has been played by Hindns 
before numerous mosques without objection, 
the Mnsalraans themselves do so and have 
always done so. And they do not object to 
British martial music played before mosques. 
Maulvi Leakat Hnsaio has pointed out that 
when on one occasion the prophet Muhammad 
was engaged in prayer in a mosque with 
some of his followers, a hawker passed along 
the road in front making a terrific noise 
with some sort of music The prophet did 
not forbid him to do so, but went on with 
his devotions It is not piety, according to 
Islam or any other religion, to break the 
heads of people who pass along public 
highways playing music before houses of wor- 
ship. Nor is it anything but wickedness 
to intentionally disturb people in their acts 
of devotion 

We would not insist on stopping or 
allowing music before mosques by legislation 
or executive order. It is not only a religious 
but a secular civic right to pass in procession 
with music along public thorougfares. People 
should not be deprived of this right. Noise 
of all ktods, not merely the music of Hindus, 
in front of all houses of worship, not merely 
of mosques, may be prevented or minimised 
by mutual friendly understanding It that 
cannot be done, we deserve to slavishly 
obey the orders of foreigners, now leaning 
to this side, now to that. 

Some Mnslims object to Hindus carrying 
the images of their gods and goddesses along 
roads in front of mosques. They should 
remember, a modern State is not an Islamic 
theocracy ; it must protect all in the exer- 
cise ni t h/tir: toght to rel'/gwis. chsecxv 2/11% 
which are not inhuman, immoral or criminal. 
They should also remember that the carrying 
of taxias and other things by Muslims is 
also idolatrous. 

As regards cow-killing, Hindns most 
tolerate it Mnsalmans have as much right 
to sacrifice cattle as Hindus have to sacrifice 
buffaloes and goats. We would impose ou 
both Hioda and Muslim animal sacrifices 
only those restrictions which are imposed 
on the slaughter of animals in civilized coun- 
tries where pigs, cattle, sheep, goats, etc.. 
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are slaughtered alike The slaughter of 
animals is a gruesome sight It ought not 
to be done m public either by Hindus or 
by Muslims Humanity public decency aDd 
sanitation make it necessary that it should 
be done in places screened from the gaze of 
passers fey This principle is observed m 
Europe aod America It should be observed in 
India too For economic reasons the slanghter 
of prime cattle should be prevented Hindus 
and Muslims should co operate to do so 
Shuddbi and Sangatban stand on the same 
footing as tabligb and tanzim 


Dr Ansari’s views on the present 
situation 

In the course of au interv ew to the 
Associated Press, Dr Ansan summed up his 
news on the present political situation as 
follows 

I urge that all our energies and resources 
should he concentrated on lighting the enemy 
residing ins de our own body viz communal and 
political discord I beseech Hindus and Mussa! 
mans to cease fratricidal warfare and sett e the 
communal quest on without narrowness and bigotry 
I appeal to al! those who still de ire to go to the 
Councils to frankly confess that they are Co-ope- 
rators to sink their differences their quarrels and 
to form one united popular party 

I cordially invite all communities and all poll 
tical parties to join the National organisation in a 
body m order to strengthen it and make it truly 
representative and national I plead the cause of 
Labour which ha3 been shamefully neglected bj us 
so far and lastly I advise the speedj preparation 
ol (he futnre Constitution ol India. 

Whether the making of this pronounce 
ment after roost provincial congress 
committees had declared themselves in favour 
of Dr Ansan s election to the congress 
presidential chair was a deliberate stroke 
of policy we cannot say But jt is 
centra tfiaf rf Are vrews had been 
known beforehand some of his supporters 
in the provinces would not have voted for 
him 

We do not find anything objectionable 
m his view* though in detail we would not 
say all that he has said, and in the way he 
has done so 

Ho continues to be a believer m lion 
co-operation He «ays “We must realise 


that we have failed , and that from being 
oo the crest of the wave as we were during 
the height of Non co operation we are to- 
day jq the lowest depths of a trough ” But 
he declares all the same — 

I feel as eertatu as ever that apart from any 
very extraordinary and unexpected occurrences we 
shall win back our freedom only by self discipline 
self organisation and self help and through a move- 
ment in which we would be obliged to resort to 
direct action m some shape or form 
Our feelmgs are similar 


Sir R N Mukherji on Co operation 
When Sir Rajendranath Mukherji speaks 
on any movement which requires business 
capacity and solvency to carry to a success 
fol issue he has the right to be heard In 
his recent pronouncement on the Co operative 
movement in Bengal he pointed out that 
the things from which at present the province 
is suffering and which make it imperative 
to push on Co operation are exactly the 
things which stand m the way of the spread 
and consolidation of the movement Bengal 
suffers from poverty indebtedness and 
illiteracy These stand in the way ol 
the spread of the movement But it is mainly 
co operation which can pull Bengal out of 
the slough of despond Sir Rajendranath 
pointed out how the peasants of Germany 
and Ireland have got rid of their indebted 
condition by recourse to C3 operation and 
how Italy has fought illiteracy with the same 
weapon 

He wants our villages to be made centres 
of the movement. In his opinion all the 
villagers should become members of the 
village co operative societies which should 
6e autonomous in their own internal affairs, 
as far as may be practicable 

lhe co operative movement is at present 
under official guidance and control. It 
should be democratized But any attempt 
which may have to bo made in that direction 
ran't be made by men whose honesty and 
solvency are unquestionable and whose busi- 
ness capacity has been proved by successful 
work in other directions 



INDIA’S WOMANHOOD 

News and Portraits 

Mi*s Sheila Rat. daughter of the late Dr. candidates— SnniATi Maya Dew and 
Paresh Ranjan Ray has, as announced Urmia Debi— sought the storage of I 

before, topped the list of successful — 

candidates (first class first) in the Allahabad 

JL Sc. (previous) examination in Chemistry. - - V v 

Miss Ray’s academic distinction descries \ 

special mention in view of the fact that * t 

a very few girl stndents in this country go - > 

in for science degrees. / - jf?si k'.. 



JIrs. Asbueasa Debi, daughter of the late 
Prof. Hiralal Sanyal of the Calcutta University 
Daw College has passed the last B A. examina- 
tion of the Calcutta University with high 
second class Ilononrs in English. She did 
well at the Matriculation and Intermediate 
Examinations. Mach credit is dae to her 
because she has been able to prosecute her 
studies even after entering married life. 

Although the citizens of Calcutta enjoy the 
privilege of electing women councillors to the 
Municipal Corporation yet it is regrettable that 
not a single lady has been elected to that 
hoiy as yet. At the last election two lady 
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TO JAVA 


WHOLE NO. 
250 


FROM THE Pu-GRIU FROM Indix. 
(Translated from the Original Bengali) 


I 

In a dim distant unrecorded age 
we had met, thou aDd I,— 

When my speech became tangled in thine 
and my life in thy life. 

The East Wind had carried thy beckoning call 
through an unseen path of the air 
to a distant sun-lit shore 

fanned by the coconut leaves. 

It blended with the conch-shell sound 

that rose in worship at the shrines 
by the sacred waters of the Ganges. 

The great God Vishnu spoke to me, 

and spoke Uma, the ten-armed Goddess : 

“Make ready thy boat, carry the rites of our worship 
across the unknown sea”. 

The Ganges stretched her arm to the eastern ocean 
in a flow of majestic gesture. 

From the heavens spoke to me two mighty voices — 

the one that had sung of Rama’s glory of sorrow 
and the other of Arjuna’s triumphant arm, — 
urging me to bear along the waves 

their epic lines to the eastern islands ; 
and the heart of my land murmured to me its hope 
that it might build its nest of love 
in a far-away land of its dream. 

n 

The morning came ; my boat danced on the dark blue water, 
her white sails proud of the favour of a friendly breeze. 

She kissed thy shore, a stir ran athwart thy sky, 

and the green veil fluttered on the breast of the Nymph of thy 

woodland. 
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We met m the shade of the night fall, 
m the dark, hoars of the earth , 
the still evening was toocbed to its depth 

by the blessings of the Seven Holy Stars of Wisdom 
The night waned , and Dawn scattered her prodigal gold 
on the path of onr meeting 
aloDg which the two companion sonls 

combined their journey through ages 
among a crowd of gigantic visions 


III 

The time wore on the dark night came upon us, 
nod we knew not each other 
The seat we shared was buried under the Dust 
raised by Time’s chariot wheels 
By the receding flood of oblivion I was borne back 
to my own lonely shore — 
my hands bare my mind langorous with sleop 
The <ea before my house remained dumb 

of the mystery of a meeting it had witnessed, 
nnd the garrulous Ganges spoke not to mo 

of a hidden long track to her other sacred haunt. 


IV 

Thy call reaches me onco again 

across hundreds of speechless years 
I come to thee, look in thine eyes 

and seem to see thero tho light of the wonder 
at our first meeting in thy forest glade, 
of the gladness of a promise 
When wo tied goldtn threads of kinship 
round each other’s wrist 

That ancient token, grown pale 

has not yet sloped off thy right arm, 
and our wayfaring path of old 

lies strewn with tho remnants of my speech 
They help mo to retrace mv way to tho inner chamber of thy l t f c 
where still tho light is burning that wo kindled together 
on tho forgotten evening of onr union 

Remember me even as I remember thy face, 
ami recognise in me as thine own, 
the old that has been lost, to be regained and made new 
Batavia 

An gust 21, I r >27 
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• WHEN SHOULD INDIA HAVE SELF-KULE ? 


By the Bev. Dk. 


O NE of the most remarkable groups of men 
known to modern history was that com- 
pany of patriots in America in 1776 who 
threw off the British yoke and launched the 
United States as a new and free nation in 
the world. If they had waited for freedom 
until their British masters had educated them 
for it and pronounced them fit, they would 
have waited until doomsday. 

England long tried the short-sighted, im- 
perialistic policy of holding Canada under 
close domination, treating her people like 
children enable to take core el themselves, 
just as she is treating India, and withhold- 
ing from them the self-government that they 
wanted, while she went on with her exas- 
perating plan of putting them off with 
promises and pretending to educate them for 
"freedom” instead of giving freedom. Like 
any other self-respecting people they chafed, 
protested and rebelled, and England would 
have lost them, as she had lost her American 
colonies at the South, had not Lord Durham, 
who was sent to Canada to look into matters, 
returned borne with a report which shocked 
the British Government into sense, and 
caused it to grant to the Canadian people, 
practically at once, a very substantial quantum 
of real self-government 

Japan did not Tequire to be educated for 
freedom and self-role by a foreign power. 
Siam did not. Yet both nations are making 
fine progiess, and are ruling themselves well 
Turkey has at last got for herself a 
government that gives every evidence of 
beiDg strong, well organised, and enlightened. 
Her long delay was caused by foreign domi- 
nations and tyrannies. With relief from 
foreign control, and with freedom to manage 
her own aflairs, she is taking her place by 
the side of the most progressive nations of 
the world. 

All the Sooth American peoples have 
created for themselves governments that are 
reasonably good, some of them very good ; 
and all have done it themselves with no 
domination or training by foreigners. While 
they were under Spain and Portugal their 
governments were abominable. Under self- 
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"rule they are steadily approximating the 
best 

The woes of China have come almost 
wholly from foreign nations forcing opium 
Upon her, robbing her of her best sea-ports 
and large areas of her territory, depriving 
her of her customs and dominating her in a 
Score of ways. If she had been let alone to 
adjust herself to the conditions of the modern 
world in her own way and under her own 
leadership, as Japan was, there is every 
reason to believe that today we should have 
seen a peacefaf and prosperous China, not 
quite so far advanced as Japan, but progress- 
ing steadily and on the whole wisely, and 
occupying a place in the world little less 
important than those of the great nations of 
Europe and America. 

One of the most remarkable achievements 
Of the modern world is the progress made 
by the negroes in America since their eman- 
cipation in 1663. Suppose that instead of 
freeing the slaves at once and setting them 
at once to the task of walking on their own 
legs, we had said as the British say of the 
people of India * "No, hot now. We must go 
slow. Some time, after many years, it may 
do to free them ; bnt we must keep them 
where they are for a long time and let their 
masters, overseers and slave-drivers train 
them for freedom. As soon as we think they 
are fit to govern themselves we will grant 
them their liberty would they have been 
free today ? Or in a thousand years ? 

How long would it take a child, kept on 
crutches, to learn to walk, inn and perform 
with vigor on its legs ? How loDg would it 
fake a person kept out of the water to learn 
to swim ? Of what valne is training received 
Irom masters who look down upon those 
being trained as inferiors and virtual serfs 
because their colour is brown ? Instead of 
the people of India needing more training 
from the British, the fact is, they have had 
tax too much such training already. What 
they need is to get on to their own feet, 
Stand np as men and train themselves. The 
more training they get from lords and 
masters the weaker they will be, and the 
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the results of the voting are known can, tarn 
over the government to the Indian officials 
chosen, and accomplish it all as quietly, in as 
orderly a manner and with as much safety as 
one political administration succeds another m 
England after an election, or as one King 
follows another And why should they not 
be able to do it all within a single year’s 
time ? 

Such an Indian Government, while doing 
no injustice to Britain, wonld serve India 
incomparably better than the present Govern 
ment does because it would be in the bauds 
of men who know India so much better than 
the British do ( or than any transient 
foreigners possibly can) who sympathize with 
India's ideals and civilization as the British 
do not, and whose supreme interests are in 
India and not in a foreign land 

Of course whether Iodia is fit for self 
government or not depends upon what kind 
of a government we have m mind and what 
we mean by fitness If as many seem to do, 
we entertain the ignorant and foolish thought 
that everything Indian is bad and that only 
things European or Western are good and 
therefore that the Indian people will not be 
fit to rule themselves until they are made 
over into imitators of Englishmen tummg 
their back upon their own culture and ideals 
of thousands of yeaTS and adopting the 
language, customs, fashions, habits education, 
religion and all the rest of an alien and far 
off land , and if the kind of government 
which we insist that they mu*-t be fit for 
is a kind not their own, not what they want 
bnt what we ignorantly and egotistically want 
them to have— aD entirely European kind 
and entirely British kind, a kind strange to 
India’s way®, thoughts and ideals— if this is 
what we mean by fitness for self government 
then unquestionably the Indian people are’ 
not fit, and what is more, there seems no 
reason to believe that they ever will be 
But if India is to be allowed to remain 
her own true Felf instead of trying to become 
a feeble and foolish imitation of Europe 
if she is to bo permitted to retain and develop 
her own unique and important civilization 
instead of abandoning it for that of foreign 
masters,!! she is to be permitted to have 
and develop a kind of government in harmony 
with her own experience and culture, and 
answering to her own ideals and need* 
Instead of a kind that came into existence 
under other shie* and to serve other wants 
and which, if it were adopted by her would 


probably answer her needs little better than 
in the Bible story the cumbrous armor of 
King Saul answered the needs of young 
David, then, as already has been urged, she 
is unquestionably ready for self-government 
now 

If it is objected that Indians competent 
to carry on the government cannot be found, 
the answer is, they can be found if songht 
for As a matter of fact the Government of 
India, in nearly all its departments, is actu- 
ally being carried on now mainly by Indians. 
And for two reasons first, because there are 
not enough Englishmen to carry it on , and 
secondly, because in many respects the 
English are not competent, — they are so 
ignorant of the languages of the country, of 
its history, institutions, customs, ideals, needs, 
and a thousand things which are necessary 
to be known to keep the government from 
making fatal mistakes A large part of the 
most difficult, important and vital work of 
carrying on the Government in all its depart- 
ments and branches simply kas to he entrust- 
ed to competent Indians, or else everything 
would break down The British occupy the 
high places, do the directing or ‘ bossing,” 
wear the honors and draw the high salaries 
But they can all be spared As has been 
said, there is no lack of Indians capable of 
fillmg and filling well absolutely every place 
of official responsibility from lowest to 
highest 


inis point let one thing be clearly 
understood , and that is, that turning over 
the Government of India to the Indian people 
does not necessarily mean any such thing 
at all as that all Englishmen would be 
required to leave India, at once or ever 
Business men engaged in business that is 
legitimate, business not dependent upon unjust 
concessions to them as Englishmen, would 
not be disturbed Beyond question the Indian 
government would do exactly as the govern- 
ment of Japan has done, — employ, at least 
for a time not a few highly qualified 
foreigners, Germans, Frenchmen, Americans, 
ana especially Englishmen, as professors, m 
universities and technical school*, as managers 
ana experts in developing the resources of 
tho country and organizing its industries , 
and naturally this would continue (as in 
nniii fnj loD A l as , the ™ w »s need.— that is 
° d,a felt bersdf abreast of tho best 
the \Sest aDd ° her lmportant knowledge of 
With regard to thi« whole matter of tho 
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relation o! a self-ruling India to foreigners 
there seems to be a wide-spread misunder- 
standing The impression has been created, 
and given ont to the world, that the Indian 
people want to drive out "bag and baggage” 
not only the British Government bat all 
Englishmen, if not all foreigners. No 
mistake could be greater. India has never 
demanded that Englishmen or individuals 
should leave, but only they should no longer 
remain as rulers anti lords of the country. 
Mahatma Gandhi has more than once taken 
pains to say, as have many other leaders of 
the highest influence, that Englishmen would 
be welcome to stay as citizen'*, as traders, 
and business men, as edacators, and even as 
officials in cases where the Indian Government 
might see fit to appoint them as such. But 
they cannot stay as self-appointed rulers, 
masters and privileged exploiters of the land. 
They rau^t take their places by the side of 
the Indian people, not above them. 

In conclusion, and iu a sense summing 
up all that this article has aimed to sav , 
the whole dream of "educating a nation for 
freedom” by outsiders and masters, while at 
the same time keeping the nation in bondage 
is a delusion. The whole history of mankind 


has shojvn it to be such. The best informed 
and most authoritative students of the 
subject condemn it Modern education and 
modern psychology declare its folly. It never 
has been successfully done in the whole 
history of the world In the very nature of 
the case it never can be. “Nations by them- 
selves are made.” They cannot be manu- 
factured by foreigners and set up like statues. 
If the British could teach the Indian people 
to create a government as like that of 
England as two peas in a pod, and to carry it 
on as perfectly as possible after the English 
model, it would do uo go good. The whole 
thing would be artifiical, aDd therefore 
quickly perishable. British ways are not 
India’s ways, nor British needs India’s needs. 
The Indian people would have to change their 
government all over, after the British were 
gone, to Buit it to their own ideals aod to 
answer their own wants. "Why cannot the 
British see this, and. without further foolish 
aDd hurtful delay, turn over the country to 
its rightful owners, for them to build up a 
government suited to their customs, their 
civilization and their needs, and therefore 
really permanent and useful ? 

\ This is a chapter from the author’s forth- 
coming boob, "India’s Case for Freedom.”! 
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Ihrough the Island of Bali 
Br KALIDAS NAG 

III 


T O reach the island of Bali from Surabaya, 
the eastern port of Java, we had to pass 
through the straits of Madura. The very 
name “Madura" brought back to my mind 
the history of the progressive Hindu isation of 
Indonesia. I could not somehow believe 
that I was sailing in unknown waters. Heaps 
of antiquities belonging to the Hindu civili- 
sation of Madura, Bali and Lombok that I 
saw in the Museum of Batavia, helped also 
to_ dispel the idea of "foreign-ness” from ray 
mind ^while I travelled in spirit through 
these _ island museums’’ of Hindu culture 
reaching to the very confines of the Austra- 


lasian continent. Lying on the deck of the 
small steamship ‘Both’, I spent the whole 
day surveying the outline of the southern 
sboro of the island of Madura, while the 
ship glided past Kamal, Sempar, Sampaog 
and Paroekasan Bunder. The range of low 
hills in the centre formed a charming dark- 
green background. Oa the shore were seen 
clusters of fishing villages ; fishing boats were 
plyiog with the help of a peculiar sail woven 
not of cloth but of palm-leaf matress, liko the 
Indian chatai, which shone brilliantly in the 
midday sun. Then I felt that I was in real 
Polynesia, the world of leaf-reed-wicber-wort. 
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less able to go alone Is there any reason 
to believe that the so called training of the 
Indian people for self rale conducted as 
that so-called training is now being 
conducted under virtual slavery and by 
virtually slave masters that is under the 
absolnte dominance of the British bureaucra 
cy — is there any reason to believe that if it 
went on for a hundred years it would fit* 
them any better than they are fitted now by 
their own native intelligence their own 

natural instincts for law and order, and their 
experience of three thousand years of actual 
practice of self rule ? 

I repeat Ragland s whole manner of 

dealing with India m withholding self rule 
from her until she is first educated and 
trained and made fit for it is contrary 
to the best modern psychology and the best 
modern systems of education If there is 
anything that our best psychologists and 
cdncators unite on and declare to be settled 
and certain it is that the only way in which 
individuals or groups of individuals can be 
effectually trained for anything practical or 
made really fit for anything practical is by 
the method of actual doing of experiment of 
practice of ‘ trial and error or trial under 
the possibilities of success and possibilities 
of failure The child has to learn to walk 
by walking to speak by speaking to write 
by writing to think by thinking to use all 
his faculties and powers by using them to 
do everything he has to do in life by doing 
Every step forward in civilization has been 
attained by experiment, and experiment al 
ways involving the possibility of mistakes. 
It is by their mistakes as well as by their 
successes that men and nations always have 
to learn and to advance Thero is no other 
way 

It is a calamity to India of the first 
magnitude, that throughout all the dealtngs of 
the British with her this principle has been 
ignored And it is ignored still If England 
herself bad been kept by some superior 
power from self rule until she could govern 
her=clf without any mistakes or until in the 
Judgment of that dominating power she was 
fit , she wonld today bo in political slavery 
as India is. The same is t no of the United 
States. Tho same is true of ©very nation 
I- very nation in the world that rules itself 
has learned to do so by actual experience 
and never by being taught by a foreign 
power Thev have all learned to swim by 
going into the water India simply demands 


the right to go into the water One year of 
actually governing themselves making mistakes 
and correcting them would do more to tram 
the Indian people for self rule than a 
millemum of the sham training which they 
are now getting from their British masters 
Dare any one deny that Gladstone was right 
in declaring that every year and every 
month that a subject people are kept under 
the administration of a despotic government 
renders them less fit for free institutions ? 

Jnst when "honld India receive freedom 
and self rnle? This question has been answered 
already But let me cite definite answers 
from distmgu shed and trustworthy English 
men 

No Englishman knows India better than 
Rev C F Andrews who came there more 
than a quarter of a century ago wa° for a 
time missionary of the Church of England 
and a college professor and who for some 
y^ars past has traveled all over India devoting 
himself to work of social reform Mr 
Andrews tells us unhesitatingly that in Ins 
judgment the Indian people should have self 
rule at once that is as soon as proper 
adjustments for it can be made and that 
delay in order to carry on what is mistakenly 
called educating them for freedom is folly, 
and only makes conditions worse Here are 
his own words 

A few days ago a professor from America 
asked me the question whether India would prefer 
Swaraj (se f government) tomorrow or wait for 
twenty years when it might be had with less 
danger of confusion and disaster in the process. I 
"aid to him that the real danger was not that of 
the contusion which might take place if Swaraj 
camo to India tomorrow but rather the danger of 
delay because every year that Swaraj was not 
obtained was another year of foreign institutions 
foreign goiernment and foreign trampling upon 
Iidtas rights I asked him as an American what 
he would think if foreign institutions were imposed 
unoa his own country Would he wish to get rid 
of them immediately even if there was some 
disturbance m the process ? Or would he be 
willing to wait for twenty or aay other number 
of years during which those very fore gn Jnsti 
tutions would become still more hard to get rtd 
of 9 lie replied immediately \\e would never 
allow foreign institutions to be imposed upon 
America teen for a moment much less a term of 
years- I said to him Then you see the whole 
Indian Bituatton at one glance and you can under 
stand why Indians are impatient and cannot bear 
even a single year to be passed, under the foreign 
vote. lie confessed to me I have asked Indiana 
from one end of India to the other the same 
question that I asked j on and they have all given 
me the same answer They have all said Me 
want self government now d\ o protest against 
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Britain’s utterly unnecessary and exasperating 
■delay.” 

The following is what Mr. Bernard Hough- 
ton, long a distinguished member of tbe 
British-Indian Civil Service, says about delay: 

"Why should political freedom come to . India 
slowly ? It is ready for freedom today. It is not 
a barbarous country. It possesses a civilization 
far older than ours (that of _ Britain) In some 
respects, particularly in its village organizations, 
its civilization is more democratic and better than 
oars. Indians are peaceable, intelligent quick to 
unite in croup action. The writings and speeches 
of their leaders and the tone of their newspapers 
strike a higher note than in England Indians 
really strive after ideals they reallv believe in 
■moral principles. Is not such a country ready for 
self-rale ? It is no argument to say that because 
Britain has taken 800 years to attain democracy, 
therefore, India too must advance at tortoise pace 
Events and ideas move a hundred times more 
swiftly now than of old. Look at the United 
States of America. At a lean they obtained freedom 
and a constitution which after 150 vears is still 
ahead of Britain Ix»k at Japan. India aspires 
to govern herself. For this she is ready. It will 
bo a crime against humanity if Bhe is prevented ” 

A number of times within the last five 
years the British Labour Party has declared 
itself unequivocally in favor of self-rule for 
India, and not in some far off future but 
immediately, as soon as proper arrangements 
can be made. One of its most recent 
declarations is the following 

“We believe that the time has come when our 
brothers in all parts of India are capable (not will 
be sometime but are now) of controlling their own 
affairs equally alone with South Africa and other 
■British Dominions, and we hereby pledge ourselves 
to assist in every way possible to bring about this 
much-desired reform." 

The Boers were not required to wait 
twenty years, or ten, or five, or two, for self- 
government. As soon as a constitution coaid 
be framed and proper governmental machinery 
could be set up, home-rule was given them. 
And it has worked well The Indian people 
see no reason why self-government should 
not be given to them as promptly as to the 
Boers. 

What tbe Indian people need and demand 
is to have the useless crutch, the galling 
crutch, tbe weakening and iojnrious crutch 
-of government by foreigners taken away 
without further annoying postponement, and 
to be allowed to use and develop their own 
legs. 

No one_ has expressed this better than 
Mrs. Annie Besaut, the eminent English- 
woman who knows India so well : 

“Indians are tired of Britain’s grandmotherly 


legislation which always treats them as babe3. If 
the British think them babes, very well, let the 
babes crawl by themselves, get up and trv to walk 
and then tumble down until by tumbles they learn 
equilibrium. If they learn to walk in leading 
strings they will alwavs develop bowlegs. But as 1 
a fact, wherever the Indians have been tried fairly 
in the matter of self-government, they have always 


It is no wonder that many of the Indian 
people feel themselves stung, insulted, out- 
raged by the insistence of the British that 
they need to be tutored for self-rule, as if 
they were children, as if they had not ruled 
tbpmsclves for thousands of years.—and 
tutored by a nation which is a parvenu in 
self-rule compared with India It seems to 
them much like the talk of some young 
American ‘flappers’’ about ‘bringing up 
father.” 

As for the question, how long a time is 
needed to give India self-rule ? it is widely 
believed that one year is enough. Up to 
within a recent period the Indian people 
wonld have heen quite willing to consent 
to five years, or even ten, if they could 
have been definitely and positively assured 
that at the end of that time self-government, 
real self government and not a mere sem- 
blance. would be granted them. But there 
have been so many delays and so many 
disappointments, so many evaded or half- 
broken promises, that few now are willing to 
consider a time anywhere near so long. 

Today nearly all the most eminent and 
trusted leaders, and also not a few English- 
men, believe that in a single year, or certainly 
in two. the British government in India can, 
if it will, set up as its successor a native 
government, with every official position in it, 
from Viceroy to policeman, filled by fully 
competent Indians (quite as competent as the 
men who fill the positions now), and do it 
with no confusion or disorder attending the 
going out of the old and the coming in of 
the new, and with no injustice to any interest. 
The Indian people are more peaceable and 
more law-abiding and naturally more orderly 
than the English, and if in England the 
government of the country can pass from one 
political parly to another, or if one King can 
die and a successor assnme the crown with 
of ,. th . e peace - s ° re| y have 
• njlil toWW tk sl the British rasters ol 
I!," '™ e “ ■ f ! r P'°P« elections 

there, national, provinc ial and local, and after 

lisMn?Co C M«'d!S, I ° a “' p ' 45 ' Tab- 




A rici r of Bali from the shore Balinese boa* 


surpassing “civilised” handicrafts in an un- 
sophisticated grace and delicacy 

Our boat left Surabaya at 9 a is. and it 
touched Soeraenep. the eastern port of Madura, 
at about 5pm, thus flanking practically the 
entire length of the island id eight hours. 
Here the boat stopped for some time, loading 
and unloading cargoes While watchiDg the 
exports and imports of the island. I noticed 
a smart young man in a white drill suiting 
who had been studying me from a distance 
I greeted him and he nodded gently and 
replied in broken English that he was trying 
to ascertain if I came from India. I assured 
him that he was right, and we soon became 
good friends, though the range of our con- 
versation was very limited. I gathered that 
my friend hailed from the island of Celebes ' 
His name \%*s Mr. J M’alintukau and bi3 
home was at Menado in the Sonder District 
of Celebes, lie was full of praise about his 
■native country, where India is known through 
•the Ramayana, the scenes of which are still 
50—2 


depicted by the people of North Celebes on 
painted cloth Walintukan urged me to visit 
Celebes on my way back from Bali. Alas! roy 
mind was willing, but money is ridiculously 
unwilling to replenish the exhausted purse 
of a vagabond tourist ' Hence I had to 
postpone my visit to Celebes for some future 
incarnation. 

Early next morning I felt that the 
steamer bad stopped somewhere. I rubbed 
roy eyes and rushed to the deck with a 
view to ascertain if vie were already in 
Bali. The captain informed me that, while 
face to face wilh Bair, we were still in 
Java To solve this fine riddle I consulted 
the map and found that the island of Bali 
almost touches the extreme eastern port of 
Java, BanjumaDgi. where our boat was lying 
in anchor Iot tbe loading and unloading 
of cargoes from the farthermost province of 
Java, called Besuki (Basu ti), which shows 
place-names like Probolinggo, Argapura, 
and Situbondo ! Surely the setu-bandka, or 
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the bridging of the ocean by Rinn, did 
not stop with Coylon His worthy desc°a 
dints mast havo ventured farther and farther 
till they reached the very heart of Polynesia 
and— who knows— probabl} they or their 
spiritual progeny of Indonesia crossed the 
vast expanse of the Pacific and left the 
relic* of their manners and castoms their 
cosmogony and mythology, their art and 
iconography in far off Polynesia nay farther 
than that even in the so called New World 
where the symbolical elephant motif has been 
recently disco\ered in tho sculptural re 
mains of the Pre Colnmb an art of America 



Our ship weighed anchor leaving the 
Javanese port Bangawangi and forced me 
to leave my historical fantasies What a 
Tare feast tor the eyes ' The morning son 
•iT DP o i sea ^ a7a and the verdure of 
the Balinese coasts into an extraordinary 
brilliance There is an unspeakable fascination 
in this greenery of the Pacific isles I drank 
in the charm the whole morning through 
and woke up as it were from a trance when 
in the mid day the ship touched Buleleng the 
port ? f Bah A crowd of Balinese 
boatmen invaded the steamer and tried to 


induce me to go on shore Bat I was eagerly 
watting for mv Bilinoso friend wired to from 
Bttivia Sidlcnly l dis-erned a young man 
of aboip twenty approaching my steamer in a 
small boat Tm* was Njoman kadj-ng tho 
former stulontof tho school of Gunung San 
and nt proient a clerk in tho otlioa of the 
Resident at Smgjradji. 11} struck mo as an 
ideal gmdo— a healthy unsopnstica f eJ and 
sympathetic young min speaking just sufficient 
Fnghsh to unko himself understood Ho took 
charge of my luggage and brought rao to the 
shore m a Balioeso boat tnmbmgan prahoe 
I wa9 informed that thero was no regular 
hotel in tho island bat that thero are 
rest houses called pnsangrahan (corresponding 
to our Indian pantha salas) So my friend 
deposited mo and my luggago in the rest house 
of Singaradja some two miles from tho landing 
placo 

I\ SiNOAiuDJi— ■ rnr Capitu or Bat 
The Balineso are born artists The clean 
and charming roads with trees on either 
sido supplying nataral sunshade the 

picturesque houses with thatched towers 
and rich wood carvings tho variegated 

dress and dignified bearing of the womenfolk, 
the evquis te designs of temple architecture 
and decorations— all combined to evoke in 
mo the memories of an ideal village 
community which is so persistently aspired 
after in our Indtan texts, which once must have 
been the very basis of our Indian civilisation, 
yet which is so rarely to bo seen and 
enjojed in India! How strange it is that, 
in this far away Hindu colony so long 
forgotten by the Hindus I felt the inspiring 
touch of the bygone rural civilisation of 
India 

I spent the whole afternoon strolling" 
along the village roads haunted as it were 
by thi* bewitching scenery I was suddenly 
attracted by the loud music of drums and 
cymbals in a neighbouring house and on 
enquiry was informed by my ‘friend 
philosopher and guide Njoman Kadjeog 
that a folk festival was being celebrated there r 
as is customary on the full moon day So our 
Balinese Brethren ob erve the tithi cele- 
brations like us ' TVhen I reached the house 
the ceremony was over and amusements 
were going on It was really a funny 
spectacle in the spacious coart yard had 
assembled a hnge crowd and in the centre there 
was a gigantic lion with white mane ! Te 
reassure my nervous reader* let me say at 
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Balinese ladies 
Going to temple 


sprinkled water and flowers by an attending 
priest, from whom I came to know that the 
flowers strewn were of four different colours 
to propitiate the four gods : Brahma, Vishnu, 
Siva and Iodra. 

While I was trying to disentangle the 
Indian element from this queer ceremony, 
I was asked by my friend to watch a black 
chicken which was tied all the while in an 
tbscure corner and which was liberated now 
that the power of Evil had been killed by sacred 
mi ntras. This little detail made me alert 
at once id detecting Ihe strain of Jlalay- 
Polynesian magic in this Indo-Javanese 
culture 

In ifif. Lmr.AR'Y of a Baunese Pandit 

Ever since my larding I was in search 
of a real Balinese scholar who might enlighten 
me with regard to the extant texts and 
traditions of Indian origin I had the good 
foitune to meet just a man of that type in 
Pandit Djilantik who had a splendid collection 
of books and manuscripts He received me 
very cordially and asked me numerous 
questions on India and the state of indigenous 
learning there I felt how jn spito of 
centuries cf separation, these descendants of 



the very outset that it was 
■not a real liow, but a 
dummy made to jump about 
by a clever man, a specialist 
in animal acting* The lion 
is Dot to be fonnd in the list 
of Balinese fauna Tigers, as 
I beard, are fonnd in west 
Bali, but lions are neither 
seen nor known to the people 
So this must be a ceremonial 
lion imported from India 
along with the Indian cults 
And it jumped and danced 
quite unceremoniously, while 
the boys andgnls were shriek- 
iug with merriment Two 
men were dancing some rnstic 
dance while the village 
orchestra was playing. Sudden- 
ly another actor appeared 
on. the scene and, approa- 
ching the terrible beast with 
ibylfcmic gestuies, laid it low, not with the 
stroke of any weapon but simply with magic 
mantras duly nttered. On the dead body of 
the lion (pctably a symbol of Evil) was 


Aiyan pardits were vitally interested in 
Indian idigion and culture. We were sitting 
in tb* outhouse on a long wooden seat, so 
similar to the Indian model, and this Balinese 
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Pandit was showing roe one by one the 
manuscripts of the Mababharata theBrahraanda 
and Vishnu puranas the Dharraashastra of 
Manu and Bhngu the Rajamti or Toyal 
science of Ivaniandaka etc till I almost forgot 
that I was thousands of miles away from 
India the original home of these Shastras 
which I saw in their Balinese garb What a 
vast field for research and how our Indian 
learned societies and universities should take 
immediate steps to send experts m Indian 
palaeography and Sanskrit learning in order 
to collaborate with our brother paudits of Bali 
and Java 


Pandit Djilantik informed me that his 
collection 1 ad been catalogued by a 
Dutch Indologist The ancient Indo 

Javanese literature written in Kawi dialect 

formed part also of the old literature of 

Bali At a later epoch when Islam 

innuDdated Java with the fall of the Majba 
pahit empire in 1175, the important Hmduised 
families left their possessions in Java and 
crossed over to the island of Bali which 
down to this day is free from Islamic 
domination Those who consider themselves 
as descendants of the early Hindu imm grants 
aie named Hong Wadjapahit who ate the 
Auhns infinitely superior to the Bali aga 
or the indigenous Balinese It is very easy 
to discern the two types ooe flat and 
featureless the other fane and handsome 


among the Balinese of to day Tho Padanifa 
or Pandit class resembles very much the 
Hindu Brahmins aod I gathered that the 
Bihnese Brahmins claim padanda Vahu 
Kavuh {tho “newly arrived ) as their ancestor 
lhtis Bali began to offer mo from day to day, 
sociological and cultural problems at oncef 
fascinating and baflling 

A visit to thf Rfsidfnct 

Thanks to Dr Bo3ch Director of tho 
Archaeological Department my arrival at 
Smgaradja was intimated to the Governor 
or Resident of the islands 
of Bah and Lombok P E- 
Moolenburgh Ho very kindly 
invited me to his houso 
sitnated in a lovely spacious 
garden He was somewhat 
surprised to fiDd an Indiau 
scholar coming so far in 
search of archeological adven 
taro Very soon I discovered 
that the Resident was a well 
read man I mentioned 
incidentally that wo appreciate 
keenly m India the profound 
studies on Buddhism by the 
Dutch saiant Hennck Kern 
Mr Moolenburgh at once 
told me joyously that he had 
had the privilege to sit at the 
feet of Prof Kern ia order 
to learn Sanskrit years ago 
So he would help to the 
best of his abilities an Indian 
admirer of his learned master 
I had some favour to ask 
and I took that opportunity to seek bis 
aid I knew that Njoman Kadjem was o 
clerk m the office of the Residency and I 
know equally well that it would be very 
difficult for me to secure the services of another 
Balinese of his type during my short stay 
in the island So I requested the Resident 
kindly to lendme the services of Njoman Kadjem 
duTing my trip through Bali The Resident not 
only granted my request but generously offered 
to place me under the care of Dr Schrieke 
the Director of the Ethnographic Survey who 
was then staying m Gianjar {Sooth Bali) in 
older to study the elaborate Cremation ritual 
there That was just the thing which I 
wanted to witness before anything else and 
that was why I postponed my Java trip By 
a stroke of good luck or by a propitious 



A Temple of Ball 
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smile of Lord Ganesha I gained my object 
completely. ThantiDg the Resident I began 
to get ready for my historic tour from 
Singaradja on the north to Giaojar, the 
stronghold of Hindu cnltnre in South Bali. 

The Resident’s library contains all the 
important books and reports on Bab. Lombok 
and other islands. 1 offer some facts that 
may prove interesting to my Indian friends. 

Bali and Lombok were first visited by 
Hontman as early as 1597. and be found the 
people “extremely warlike” in nature, quite 
in keeping with the proud tradition of the 
native chronicle — Usana Bah, which names 
the island Bali-arika, the lap of the strong 
and valiant— thus fitly expressing the bold 
warlike spirit of tbo Balinese '(Vide B R. 
Chatterjee’s Indian Culture in Java and 
Sumatra, pp IK ; Greater India Society 
Bulletin No 3.) 

The Balinese coaid not be made to 
acknowledge the suzeremty of the Dutch 
Government before 1841, although the 
Sitsuhunan (or chief) of Surakarta (a central 
Javanese State) who had theoretical rights 
over Bali, ceded them to the Dutch settlers 
as early as 1743. The grip of political 
control was tightened in 1811 with the con- 
sequence that there were dangerous up- 
risings throughout the island between 181G- 
1849, cansiDg considerable dram of men and 
money to the Dutch Government The 
nationalist opposition was so determined and 
organised that “as late as 1894 the Dutch 
power had under their direct control only 
two provinces of Bali Djembrana in the 
west and BnleleDg or Singaradja in the 
North. All the other provinces were govern- 
ed by Rajahs who were absolute monarchs, 
the Dntch having little more than nominal 
influence/’ 

The island of Lombok was subdned i n 
1849, the year which also witnessed the 
subjugation of Karaugasem (South Bali), 
though at the cost of the life of the Dutch 
general Micbiels who was killed at Kusambe 
l ? Kausambi). “But even then tbe spirit of 
resistance was not subdned ” The inevitable, 
however, happened The Dutch Government 
took decisive steps between 1906-1908. danog 
which nearly all the chiefs snrrendered except 
a few striking cases of uncompromising 
patriotism. The Rajah of Badnng (present 
Den Passar) preferred death to servitude He 
laid down his life with his devoted followers 
rushing out in the field dying to 
a man like heroes. This is the exact 


counterpart of the Rajput practice of 
plunging in mortal fight, exchanging betels 
for tbe last time. In Bali this heroic 
custom was known as “Pupntau’’, which means 
“a sortie en masse oE the ruler and his entire 
court, advancing no f so much with the idea 
to fight but to die honourably in order to 
avoid a dishonour able prolongation of life” 

The Raja of Tabauau committed suicide 
in order to avoid the above humiliation. The 
Dava Agnng (chief) of Kusambe (present 
Klung-kung) also followed the example of 
the Kaja of Badung in 190S, which year 
witnessed the fioal extinction of the flame 
of Balinese liberty. 



The whole of this chapter of history reads 
like the memorable pages of our Rajput history. 
It shows that not only Brahmanical wisdom 
bnt the heroic courage of the Kshatriyas of 
India were also manifest in tbe life of the 
people of Bali. With the same feeling of 
awe that possesses us while we visit Chitor. 
I started my pilgrimage through this land of 
the Rajputs of Indonesia. 

Fkoy Nont" to Soctu Bau 
Tbe island of Bali is about 75 miles ling 
and 50 miles broad, covering an area of 
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2300 square miles From the general outline 
Bali seems to be a big tortoise heaviDg out 
of the sea of Java North Bali is separated 
from the South bj a chain of mountains 
crossing the island from East to West The 
highest peak in the range is the volcanic peak 
of Gunuug Agung (12879 ft) 


277 natives from British India as we find 
in the official census of 1920 

Before starting ray itenerary I had to 
study the map of Bali which I reproduce 
heiewith and I add a few details for the 
benefit of future tourists from India I have 
said before that Bali resembles a tortoise in 



its outline now the western 
projection of the island the 
neck of the tortoise is like 
tho extreme west of Java 
least interesting from our 
point of view The number 
of tho Hindu temples or 
rocra are very few and there 
are only two Brahmin chiefs 
nr Punggawa that of 
Djembrana and of "Mendjo 
A controleur of the Dutch 
government is posted in 
Negara ( ? nagara) which only 
shows a few miles of roads 
the rest being hilly and 
difficult of access We notice 
a few peaks Groga! 1414 
feet) Merbuk (13o0 feet) and 
Malaya 

Similarly the extreme east 
of Bali is hilly and uninviting 
to tourists Here we find the 
highest peak of Bali Gunuug 
■Agung (3142 feet) Here we 
also find the biggest lake or 
danan of Bali the lake Bator 
between ML Batur (1717 feet) 
and Mt Abang (2152 feet) 
The place of the controleur 
is at Karangasam 

There are three otUer danau 
or lakes in the hill ranges of 
central Bali Bratau Bujan 
and Tamlingan 

There we find that the 


Aich tectural decorations middle portion of the island 

in a Bal nese temple both to the north and to 

the south of the volcaoo 


96tKVin T,*' '"’I’"'"' 10 " «• Bal, ,s aboot 
®“ h ,Sr 0 ,. T 1 6 Phbonring island of Lombok 
'I™ 01 ‘be »»• s,ze contains 
„,“°A “" equal number of sonls the too 
lS? ,he lo1 ”' Population of 

(31 IW vna 10 klest 

Ah , . i 9 5) „°! ,he rarions foreign peoples 

S, rA L ™ brt " «e rveil 

7 13 Chinese 1031 Arabs 332 Enropeaos and 


in ine centre is 
most interesting from archaeological and 
other points of view I proceeded forthwith 
10 study the ways and means of visitiog this 
p? * w T as , ln , Singaradja the capital of 
Bal. and Lombok and the Resident and his 
me the,r e3 P ert ad ^ce So I was 
enabled to see more than I ever expected 

the tor iLl DOrth « C j Dtral part <‘ he bacb of 

the toitoi e) we find several centres of native 
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Hindu pantheon of Dili 

Vishnu on Girula at the centre 


Pttnggatcas at Pengastulam Snbunan, of them Muhammadan) assembled ia that 
Bandjar, Pandji, Kubutambahan, Sawao fnnction, affording me the unique opportunity 
Bondalem, Tedjakula (? Teja-knla), Kintamam to observe aod study the life of Bali in that 
( ? Chintamani) and others. concentrated aspect 

Bat for the most interesting relics of My friend Njonun Kadjen was quite 

Hindu religion and aTt we must make a happy to get a few days’ leave from his 
thorough survey of South Bali, a veritable office and the chance to witness the grand 
museum of Indo-Balinese culture. I cannot celebration at Gianjar. He made all arrange- 
resist the temptation of giving a few place meats about onr trip, the most important 
names, the centres of the Punggawa of south item being the hiring of an aatoraobile Ho 
Bali : Eesiman, Sokawati, Satria, B»bitra, brought an Arab dealer, Alici-bin-Stgaf, who 

Kediri, Kapal, Antasari, Bidjri, Marga. struck me as a shrewd man, a typical 

Pajangan. Madargan, Susut and Bsngh I desesndant of the rac9 which by their 
had already an introduction from Mr Kant, maritime and commercial venture as much 
on Tjokarda Gde Raka, the chief of Ubad as by their adaptability to new eoviron- 

near Sukaw&ti. Now I had the invitation moots deprive! the Hindus of their pie- 

to the rare cremation ceremony of the dominant position in Indonesia. After some 
princely house of Gianjar, considered to be inevitable discussions on the difficulty of the 
the leader of Balinese orthodoxy, a sort of a roads, the cost of living and so forth the 
Rana of Udaypnr amongst these Biliuese Arab agreed to place one of his cars at ray 
Kajpnts. Consequently in the sraddha ritual disposal for a joarney to and from Gianjar 
of Gianjer, not only all the Punggawas of for seventy gadders. 

Bali but many chiefs of Java as well (some We followed the north-western coast 
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road and came to Bubunan where we found 
a beautiful Balinese temple It is built 
mainly of bricks with stone-carvings added 
here and there to add to the beauty of the 
edifice The*© temples of Bali referable 
the shrine^ of the Hindu colony of Champa 
(modern Annam) which I had visited a few 
weeks before The ornamental parts are 
more elaborate in tbe temples of Bali while 
tho«e of Cbampa are more soberly designed 
and decorated In fact most of the work 
of Balt shows a tendency to over decoration 
Somehow these specimens of plastic art of 
Bali strongly remind one of its superb gold 
smith s art we appreciate the minutiae of 
details from close quarter® but they seem 
from a distance to be a sort of over growth 
obstructing the view in ensemble On the 
walls are "cen carved figures of the Indian 
Garurfa and Naga Symbols are quite nuraer 
ous a curious piece of iconography 
appeared in a niche a figure with human 
face but with the tu®ks of a boaT nding a 
tortoise and a tree growing above ' What 
a long and forgotten history of tree serpent 
and animal worship of primitive man is 
peeping through this iconic incarnation ' 

The nest stage where we stopped was 
tbe Tittage Rmr/d/Xit which had a Shaiva 
temple with a pair of gigantic Naqa figures 
guarding tbo gates and a terrific female 
( 5 Daktni) with hanging breasts and flames 
shooting from her mouth Inside the shrme 
I found a smnll woodeD seat for the priest 
a halasa full of water and a few wooden 
ladles probably for ceremonial u®e On tbe 
walls I was surprised to find a painted 
wooden board depicting some mythological 
subject® just like the Pat drawings of Bengal 
The gato of entrance is made as it were 
of a superb piece of tower sawed into two 
halve®, leaving a narrow space between 
The lotus motif appears very often and tho 
temple contains numerous thatched towere 
in live or seven stone® 

Wo motored down the picturesque village 
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road, with neat thatched houses on either 
®ide and bright innocent faces of boys and 
girls peering at us from a distance In the 
village Desa Bttsungbise, we had the good 
fortune to witness a regular village assembly 
(Panchayat) in full session I enquired 
through my Balmese friend and came to 
know that there would be a celebration and to 
discuss the ways and means the village 
folk, as well as the members of the various 
village guilds, had assembled in the court 
yard of the temple I wondered if the 
village community of ancient India had been 
brought over to these Pacific isle> by the 
Indian colonists Tbe orderly way in which 
the meeting was conducted impressed me 
deeply and I felt how fruitful it would be 
for our students of rural economics in our 
Indian universities to come over here and 
make a comparative study of the cottage 
industries and agriculture m India ana 
Indonesia. 

Thus skirting the lull range of Batukan 
(Central Bali) along its western side we 
reached the Pasanggrahan (Pan th a sala) or 
rest house ofTabanan the first important centre 
of South Bali While approaching Tabanan 
I got a glimpse of the Indian ocean and 
felt that 1 was still in familiar waters The 
Poonggawa of Tabanan committed suicido 
when the last attempt to preserve hts in 
dependence failed between 1906 190S 

Viewing the bazaar of Tabanan we came 
to Den Passer Its ancient name was 
Badung and the Raja oi this place with his 
whole court sacrificed his life fighting like 
an Indian Rajput prince of yore This 
happened in 190G and his example was 
followed by several Rajas of South Bali 
eg, the prince o! Ivesiman and the Deva 
Agung of Klungkung (or Kusambe) The 
history of this splendid though futile heroism 
is stilt alive in the heart of the local people 
who showed me with deep feeling and 
reverence the sites of this heroic fight for 
liberty 



ISIIWAltOIIANDRA VIDYASAGAlt AS AN EDUCATIONIST 

( Bated on Unpublished Slate Records ) 
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T HE Sanskrit College was originally 
lonnded with the avowed intention of 
fnlfilling two functions — “the cultivation 
of Hindu literature and the gradual diffusion 
of Enropean knowledge,”* In May 1827 
Ibo General Committee of Public Instruction 
introduced an English class into the college 
for teaching Enropean scienco to the students 
and enabling them to translate occidental 
into tbn vernacular: literature u( 
"Bengal. This arrangement, however, proved 
a failure, and the English class was abolished 
on 31st December 1833. In October 1842 
-the Council of Education restored the 
English class with two masters, but with do 
■better success. Yidyasagar saw the defect 
in the prineipio on which the English 
studies had been hitherto conducted, and ho 
felt the necessity of strengthening the 
Department. It was his intention that the 
students of tho Sanskrit College Bbould be 
well-versed in both Sanskrit and English, 
in order that they might prove most efficient 
vernacular teachers, as well as creato a new 
and enlightened Bengali literature In the 
following letter to tho Council of Education 
dated IGth July 1833 ho represented the 
need of recasting and . strengthening the 
staff of the English Department and, to 
attain his object, he claimed the benefit ol 
the orders of tho Home Directors in their 
Despatch No. I of 1841 regarding the 
continuance of tho original assignment for 
tho improvement of Oriental colleges : 

“I have (he honour to State /or tho in formation 
ot the Connell, that tho last Junior Class now 
■contains 53 pupils and that further admission into 
it has become quite impracticable. Applications for 
admission are constantly received. To meet thw 
demand it is necessary to form an additional 
Jnnior Sanskrit Class which will require an outlav 
n! not less than Rs. 30 per mensem, for the services 
ot a competent teacher. Should this proposition be 
sanctioned, the Sanskrit instructive establishment 
will he complete and there will be no necessity of 
any further extension in this department 

1 b«g .leave to embrace this opportunity of 
again bringing to t he noUcc of the Council the 

* Resolution dated 21 Aug 1821. See Sharp's 
^Selections from Educational Records, p. 79. 
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necessity of strengthening the English Depart- 
ment of this college. Under present circum- 
stances. live teachers are absolutely required for 
the efficiency of this department, which will 
require an outlay of its. 360 per month, as noted 
in the margin. 


I Professor of Literature 

Rs, 100 

1 Profc«sor of Mathematics 

„ 100 

1 First Junior Master 

- 80 

I Second do ••• 

50 

1 Third do 

.. 30 


Rs. 360 


The salary of tne three present English 
teachers . together with that of the Professor 
of Sanskrit Mathematics whose services will 
bo dispensed with, amounts to Its. 282 per 
mensem . bo that, on this account, Ils, 78 a month 
are required to bo paid (rom tho funds assigned 
to the institution. 

This amount. add«d to the Its. 30 required for 
the services of a luoior Sanskrit teacher, will 
entail an additional expenditure of Company's 
lb. 108 per month, or Company a Its. 1.2% per 
annam The total disbursements of the year 
1S.VJ-M have toeo Rs lO.tOG-1-6 and the proposed 
additional charge will bring up the annual expen- 
diture! to Company’s lb. 20.702-1-0. being Rs. 
3.207-14-6 under the annual assignment of 
Company’s Its. 21<X)0. 

There appears to be some misapprehension In 
regard to this annual grant of Company’s Its. 
21,000. and I am anxious therefore to enter an 
explanation on the subject 

It would appear, from your letter No. 626 
dated tho 22nd March 1850 to tho late Secretary 
of this institution that the Council were under the 
impression that the snm of only Company’s Eg. 
17,094 per annum had been appropriated to the 
maintenance of the Sanskrit College On this 
point I beg most respectfully to draw tho attention 
of the Council to tho following facts. 

Ia 1821 when tho col lego was founded fhe 
Government made a separate grant of Its. 21,000 
per annum for the maintenance of the institution 

The Resolution of the Government of India, 
dated the 7th March 1833. ordered the abolition 
of the. stipendiary system, tho discontinuance of 
the printing of Oriental works and the employ- 
ment of the savings therefrom in imparting to the 
native jwpuUtion a knowledge of English literature 
and science through tho medium of the English 
language. It mn«t bo confessed that by this 
resolution all fund3 came to bo considered as one 
and there ceased to be for a timo any separate 
fund tor any particular institution. 

When m 1839 the question relating to the 
appropriation of funds assigned to particular insti- 
tutions came before Lord Auckland, the then 
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Governor General of India, in his celebrated Hindus bat also to more general considerations it 
Minute on Native Education dated Delhi the is our firm conviction that the funds assigned to 
°ith of November 1839 His Lordship after e3 h native college or Oriental seminary should 
taking a review of money estimates and of local be emploj ed exclusively on instru tioa in or w 

wants, arrived at the conclusion that the funds assign- connection with that college or semm uy giving a 

ed to each Oriental seminary should bo restored to decided preference within those institutions to the 
and emplojed exclusively for the purposes of that promotion in the first instance, of perfect efll lency 

eeminvy His Lordship observes I see no m Oriental instruction 1 ,, 

advantage to be gained in this case by a close o W e are aware that the op nioua which we 
contest for strict constructions and having taken have now expressed favourable on the one hand 
a review of money estimates aDd of local wants to the application of the funds belonging to the 
I am satisfied that it will be best to abstract native colleges or seminaries for Oriental mstruo- 
nothing from other useful objects while I see at tion in the first instance and on the other hand 
the same time nothing but good to he derived to the diffusion of European instruction involve 
from the employment of the funds which have an increase of expense to the State To this wn 

been assigned to each Oriental seminary ex are prepared to submit, concurring as we must do 

clusively on instruction in or in connection with in the opinion which our Governor General has 
that Beminary I would also give a decided expressed of the insufficiency of the funds hitherto 
preference within these institut ons to the promo- allotted to the purposes of public instruction in 
tion m the first instance of perfect efficiency m India. You have therefore, our authority to mite 
Oriental instruction and only after that object up any deficiency in the income now at the 
shall have 1 een properly secured in proportion disposal of the General Committee which may be 
to the demand for it would I assign the funds to occas oned by restoring the allowances of several 
the creation or support of Fnglish classes At the Oriental colleges to the purposes for which thev 
same time I would supply to the Geueral Com were originally made ’ 'bee paxes ell A cliu of 
imtte* of Public Instruction from the revenue* of the Appendix Na IV to the above R>port) 
the Stato any deficiency that this resolution That the assigned allowance of the Sanskrit 

might causo in the general incora*» at their dis College amounting to lfs 24 000 per annum has 

posal And if they should already have pirtialiy not beca subsequently curtailed to a le^s amount 
used for other objects the savings arising from appears from the fact that the Accountant 

the seminaries supported bs special funds I General every year credits Rs 24000 on account 

would in recalling such saving* protect the of the Sanskrit College and after debiting it» 
General Committee from lo*s on that account annual expenditure amounting to Company s R> 

(see Appendix page vi of the Report of tho 19 000 ana some odd hundreds credits the sup 
General Committee for the yoar 18394.1) plus in favour of ‘he Council 

On receipt of Ixml Auckland a Minute the With due deference and submission I would 
late General Committee of Public Instruction ta beg leave to observe that from the facts stated 
their monetary statement concerning the Sanskrit above it is clear that the allowance assigned to 
College noted in the margin distin tly stated the Sanskrit College amounts to Rs 24 OOO per 
tbit iho allowance of the Sanskrit College was nnnum that this amount ought to be exclusively 
Rs -000 per mensem when they reported to employed to the purposes of tho Sinskrit College 
Government on the state of colleges and schools so long as ths community may desire fo ava« 
under their control an 1 on tho measures which themselves of tho advantages afforded by this 
thej considered requisite and expedient for the institution and that after provision shall have 
promotion of efficient education b> means of been properly made for imputing Sanskrit learning 
tneso institutions m accordance with tho pnnciples m proportion to the demand for it, tho fuads 
and sentiments recorded in Lord \uckland s ought to be assigned to the creation or support of 
Minute (sec the letter of the General Committee English classes. 

«■» I further bes leave to remark that ,t ttotrlrete 


Appendix No II to the above Report) 
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Allowance Rs 2000 
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100 
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metre that the Its 17 6)1 alluded to in your 
letter ^ mentioned before is the only grant appot* 
tinned to the maintenance of the Sinskrit ColUfi* 
In 1810 Rs 17 694 were sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of Indi3 as tho then required a mini expondi 
ture of Uie institution it cannot be interred fro® 
this that this sanctioned annual expenditure was 
nveu upon by Government as tno maximum 
allowance of tho Sinskrit College In that satn* 
letter < f Government which sanctions the annual 
expenditure of Ks 17 6)1 mention i* distinctly 
ma 1 « that the funds assigned \o elch On“n‘S 
seminary should be cxda*ivdj employed to the 

?*.««* .•wnjnanr. (see pp cSixnl 1 


cxlm of the Appendix Nu HI to the 

'«• , K7? cSWAJSr-f K* 

L 9 k 001 pn b . ta th« desire Sanskrit learning >< Brett demand fr 


enl> to th» desire 
rnrf’s'fd !/v numerous ant 
cf to h M ikt-umalans and 


rMhUt aluVJo 1 ? “2nd ' 3 '” ‘^number 

farther outlay , Jr 
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an efficient footing a? long as the expenditure 
■does not exceed the allowance a' signed to tho 
institution 

1 further beg leave to observe that if an extended 
and improved svstem of vernacular education in 
Bengal be carried out, and the Sanskrit College be 
regarded in the light of a Normal School to meet 
the increased demand for a higher order of Bengali 
teachers that will arise, it will he unable to meet 
this demand without a considerable extension of 
its present clashes.”* 

The Council was satisfied that the outlay 
propised by Vidya«»gar would be most 
beneficial in eDcouTaging the combined study 
of English and Sanskrit and secured the 
sanction of the Government of Bengal to 
the pandit's proposal 

A better regulated and a more extended 
plan of studies was introduced into the 
English Department in November 1853 with 
gieat success. The following members 
composed its staff . — 

Pra«anna Kumar Sarvadhikari — 

Profe««or of Literature R« 100 

Srinath Das— Professor of Mathematics „ 100 
(Three other roasters). 

The study of mathematics through the 
medium of Sanskrit was found less profitable 
than its study through English, and therefore, 
an Eoglish mathematical class was started. 
Yidyasagar now made English a compulsory 
snbject in the institution 

After Vidyasagar had introduced the above 
improvements in the Sanskrit College, and 
was contemplating the re-organization of the 
English Department, the Council of Education 
wanted the celebrated scholar Dr J R. 
Ballantyne, Principal of the Benares Govern- 
ment College, to visit and report upon the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College. In this connection 
they wrote to the Bengal Government as 
follows : — 


The Government is aware that great and im- 
poTtsnt_ changes have been introduced iuto this 
institution, since tho appointment of its present 
able and eceigetic Principal. Ttese measures bavB 
apparently already begun to bear goed fimt and 
M V? institution is likely to become extremely 
useiul under it» present management, the Council 
are anxious to have the opinion of the most able 
Sanskrit scho'ar in India regardirg the mea«uies 
after "t* prCK1<?S3 ' atc * 'hose contemplated here- 

The following observation", made by Dr. 
Ballantyne who paid a visit to tho Calcutta 


* Fducahcn Consultation 22 Sent. 1S53. No. 4i. 

t Letter from F. J. Jfcnat, Secretary to the 
4 CI Ju C1 U 0 Education, to Cecil Beadon. Secretaiy 
to the Government of Beosal. dated Fort William 
1 &>**.— General D(ft. Con. 1C June 1803, 


No. 43. ' 


Sanskrit College sometime in July — August 
1863. at' the invitation of the Council, 
explain the situation : — 

"From mv personal intercourse with the 
accomplished Principal Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, 
1 have derived the gratification i was led to 
anticipate both by his reputation and by his report 
on the college, on which the Council sometime 
ago did me the honour to request my opinion. 

With the arrangement of the classes in the 
Sanskrit College, and with the apparent zeal both 
of teachers and pupils, I have been much pleased. 
The course of studies (if the appliances of the 
institution suffice for its being completely earned 
out), is very full especially in the English division 
of the course On som£ points of detail, in regard 
to the selection of class-books, I may have occasion 
to offer remarks in tho sequel. Leaving out of 
consideration here various topics on which I shall 
hope to have opportunities of consulting with 
Pandit IshwarcbaDdra by letter, I address myself 
to the question which I conceive the Council to 
have proposed to me, m , is there anything in the 
workmg of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, or of the 
Benares Sanskrit College, which might be advan- 
tageou-ly adopted by the one trom the other ? To 
reply briefly, I think there is, tn both— although 
in consequence of the difference of local circum- 
stances. the two institutions may still judiciously 
be left to differ in several respects. The bed of 
Procrustes is not the type of administrative wisdom, 
and uniformity is dearly purchased when purchas- 
ed by the sacrifice of more serious interests. 

A noticeable source of distinction between the 
two institutions is the fact that the Benares 
Sanskrit College contains no Bengalis, while the 
Calcutta College contains nothing else.* The 
Bengalis who are students ot Sanskrit College, 
participating in the general desire for the acquisi- 
tion of English, which they see tn those around 
them, may advantageously be introduced to the 
study of English at that point in the course which 
Pandit Ibhwarchandra has fixed upon. It does not 
follow that the, tame arrangement would worx 
well at Benares To supply instruction to him 
who craves it and to force instruction on him who 
does not seek it, are veiy different . things. At the 
same time I quite approve of its being compulsory, 
as it is now in the Sanskrit College, to. begin 
English at the stated date, whelher the pupil feel 
inclined to it or not, I his arrangement being 
rendered indispensable by the system of class 
tpacbmg, the introduction of which into the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College, has been effected by its 
present Principal. On the advantage of the class 
system, tn enabling the same teacher to take 
charge of a veiy much greater number of pupils, 
it is unnecessary to dwell Of the difficulties in 
the way of adopting the svstem, to the same extent, 
at Benares, this is not the occasion to speak. It 


* To prevent misconception here (a misconcep- 
tion which has been sometimes turned to mts- 
chievcus account) it may be observed that it is 
the Sanskrit Col/ege of Benares that is spoken of, 
ard not the English school associated with it 
under the same roof. The English school is indeed 
mainly recruited ty Bengalis, tut 1 he application 
of a Bengali for admission into the Sanskrit 
College of Benares is a thirg scarcely known. 
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may suffice here to remark that the Bengali boys 
are in general more pliant than those of the Upper 
Provinces and that Calcutta is so far inoculated 
•with Anglican feeling, consciously or unconsciously, 
that an argument from Calcutta to the Upper 
Provinces is very apt to mislead This holds also 
conversely and therefore I would offer any sugges- 
tion, for the imitation of either college by the 
other, under this express proviso that regard be 
had to the different circumstances of the two 
places 

Holding, then generally, that the Sanskrit course, 
ia the Calcutta Sanskrit College, is a good one 
and also (with a complete btaff of teachers) the 
English course, I yet desiderate sufficient provi- 
sion for obviating the danger that the two courses 
may end in persuading the learner that truth is 
double’ This danger is no chimerical one To 
take an example I am acquainted with Brahmans 
who, being well-versed in Sanskrit literature and 
also familiar with English are aware that the 
European theory of logic is correct, and also the 
Hindu theory, while at the same time, they cannot 
grasp the identity of the two in such a way as 
to be able to represent the processes of the one 
in the language of tbe other If thi 3 be the case 
with the very best of those who have 
studied both Sanskrit and English independent- 
ly. it is not likely that the case wilt be 
different with the general rua of pupils similarly 
trained One reason why this is to be regretted, 
ts that men so educated cannot satisfactorily 
communicate to their educated fellow-countrvmen 
w i unacquainted with English much of that 
valuable hnowiedgo which they themselves hive 
gamed through the English They cannot show 
that our English sciences are really developments 
and expansions of truths the germs of which the 
bansknt systems contain, and there'ore, to the mind 
ot their hearers those valued germs appear to be 
ignored by. or opposed to English science, when they 
might eas.ly be show n to be involved in it It 13 
unnecessary to dwell upon this consideration, 
because the very constitution of the present 
ganskrit College, with its English course and its 
bansknt course, implies the understanding that it 
!? 1 ° U P ? body of men qualified to 
Ul0 learned of India and the 
learned o! Europe, and to interpret between the 
unnecess ?ry prejudice by pointing 
?W^L^ een i ent wbere ‘here was seeming 
and conciliating acceptance for the 
c/> 8aence of Europe by showing that 
. C ."T? rec °Gmzes all those elementary 
t \\ith ia th^i ,eot » re J kchcd by UlBdu speculation, 
the llmdu « e w,°* dete ™mmg what points in 
* 5 stem corresponded with points m 
science, some years ago I took un 

Srt*/?nntS !? a an t> t,n a W0ltw n °£ 

mto V? w«« **?V knt and English, under the 
in that (-nmnS. 5 bci'ncts) I showed the points, 
lanom SSSgTSSSh V* 

work 1 ut » bourn portions of this 

Ishwarthanrtrx dlscusscd vrith Pandit 

« asJw? i ftJl 


kind may be gradually eliminated ia due time. The 
next volame will commence with the theory of 
Inductive Investigation In dealing with this 
important branch I hope to enjoy the advantage 
of Ishwarchandra’s co-oparation I observe that he 
places in his list Mill’s great work on the subject 
As introductory to the perusal of that work I 
have prepared an abstract of it in which I have 
traced, to 6ome extent, the correspondence between 
its technical terminology and that of the -Afyays 
system m its treatment of the same topics Chis 
abstract (printed by order of Government N -W r ) 
being from its price etc . more suitable for a class- 
book than the entire work. I propose its adoption 
into the course At the annual examinations, 1 
should bo glad to supply questions, on this and 
other works here suggested, the replies to which 
might not only furnish evidence as to the progress 
of the pupils, but might be so contrived as to lead 
to a still more complete determination of the way 
in which the mind of the nativa literate might be 
best conciliated to Baconian speculations 

Besides the Nyaya system, there are two other 
systems taught in tho college, ns, the SanLhya 
and the Vedanta A text-book of each of the 
three has been printed, with Eoglish version ana 
notes for the use of the Benares College Ihts 
might with equal advantage be read in the Sanskrit 
College here, and the criticism both of the pupils 
and of the teachers might here also lead to a 
more complete determination of the precise relation 
between the philosophical nomenclature of India 
and of Europe As there is much in the two 
systems last-named that finds its counterpart in 
the speculations of Bishop Berkeley, I have 
reprinted Berkeley’s Inquiry with a commentary 
indicative of these correspondences I should lire 
that the acuteness of the Calcutta Sanskrit College 
should be brought to bear upon this exposition 
also Where speculation, in countries 60 widely 
separated as India and Europe, has arrived at 
similar or identical conclusions, the conviction or 
the fact should naturally tend to beget mutual 
respect, and mutual respect must natnrallv tend to 
facilitate the leception, by the less advanced 
nation, of the science and philosophy of the mow 
advanced one 

In offering these remarks and suggestions, i 
have had in view almost exclusively the desirable- 
ness of bridging the chasm between the Sanskrit 
and the English— between the learning of India and 
the science of England , because the endeavour to 
bridge the chasm is what peculianzes the measures 
introduced, within the last few years, into the 
Benares College, and it was this peculiarity (if I 
mistake not) that attracted the attention of the 
Eouncu Pandit Ishwarcliandra is perfectly 
competent to work the same system, and to aid me 
in improving it. As the Sanskrit College at present 
stands there is a good Sanskrit course, and a good 
English course, but the pupil 13 left to determine 
tor himself whether the principles inculcated in 
these correspond to one another, or altogether 
conflict, or correspond partly and if 60 how far 
Ahe pupil, left to determine this for himself, does 
D u a3 , wo , have seen determine it satisfactorily at 
ait, and therefore (not in the way of substitution 
‘^.any part ot tho established course, but as an 
uaitional feature necessary to tho completion of 
ine design) I have suggested the employment of 
uio treatises above- mentioned 
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European science and Hindu shastras Even if we 
take it for granted that we shall be able to point 
out agreement between the two it appears to me 
to be a hopeless task to conciliate the learned 
of India to the acceptance of the advancing 
science of Europe They are a body of men whose 
longstanding prejudices are unshakable. Any 
idea when brought to their notice either m the 
form of a new truth or in the form of the ex- 
pansion of truth" the germs of which their shastras 
contain they will not accept It to but natural 
they would obstinately adhere to their old pre 
judices To characterize them as a class I can do 
no better than quote the words of Omar When 
Amru the Arab General the eonqnero" of 
Alexandria wrote to Omar about the disposal of 
the Alexandrian library the Caliph replied The 
contents of those boo<cs arc in conformity with the 
Qaran or thev are not If thev are the Quran is 
sufficient with nt them if the\ are not they are 
pernicious I et them theiefore be destroyed * 
The b gotry of the learned of India, I am ashamed 
to state is not in the least inferior to that of the 
Arab Thev believe that their shastras have all 
emanated fiom omniscient Rishis and therefore 
thev cannot but be infallible W hen in the way 
of discussion or in the course of conversation any 
new troth advanced by European science is 
presented before them they laugh and ridicule 
Lately a feeling is manifesting among the learned 
of this part of India, especially in Calcutta and 


vernacular class books on useful and instructive 
suljecto, iet us raise up a band of men qualified 
to undertake the responsible duty of teachers and 
the object is accomplished The qualification of 
these teachers should be of this nature lhey 
should be peifect masters of their own language 
possess a considerable amount of useful information 
and be free from the prejudices of their country 
To raise up such a useful class of men is the 
object I have proposed to myself and to the 
accomplishment of which the whole energy of 
our Sanskrit College should be directed That the 
Students of our Sanskrit College when they shall 
have finished their college course will prove 
themselves men of this stamp we have every 
reason to hope Nor is this hope an illusive one 
That the students of the Sanskrit College will be 
perfect masters of the Bengali language is beyond 
any possible doubt If the contemplated new 
organization of the Eoglish Department be sane 
tioned there is every possibility of their being 
able to attain considerable proficiency in the 
Eoglish language and literature and thereby 
acquire a considerable amount of useful infer 
mation It is very gratuymg to observe that they 
have lately begun to think m such a way as to 
promise that hereafter every qualified student will 
be found free from all the prejudices of his 
countrymen As a specimen 6T what may be 
expected from the Sanskrit College here, I beg 
leave to enclose herein an English translation of a 


u» ucigubourhood. that when they hear of a Bengali essay of the past session by a senior 
scientific truth the germs of which may be student [Rarakamal bharma— student of the t Philo- 


tTaced out in their shastras instead of shewing any 
regard for that truth they triumph and the 
supeistituras regard ior their own shastras is 
redoubled From these considerations I regret to 
*ay that I cannot persuade myself to believe that 
there is any hope of reconciling the learned of 
India to the reception of new scientific truths 
Dr BallantyDe s views mat be successfully earned 
out in the North West Provinces where bis ex 
penence has made him arrive at his conclusions 
with regard to the learned of India. 

But in Bergal the case is different His remarks 
that repaid be had to the different circumstances 
of the two places and that the bed of Procrustes 
is not the tv pe of administrative wisdom are very 
nudicious The local circumstances of this part of 
India compel us to pursue a different course for 
the di'semmation of sound knowledge I have 
with care and attention observed the state of 
things here and my impression is that we should 
tot at all interfere with the learned of the 
country We do not require to get them recon 
ciled because we do not require their assistance 
in any shape. We need not fear the opposition 
of a body declining in their reputation Their 
voice is gradually becoming more and more feeble 
There is little chance of their regaining their former 
ascendancy To whatever part of Bergal 13 the 
influence of education extending there the learned 
of the country are losing their ground The 
natives of Bengal appear to bo very eager to 


sophy class] of thi3 institution who has still about 
three yeara to finish his collegiate course ? nd 
has yet made but little progress in the English 
language and literature. 

In conclusion I beg most respectfully to state 
that if I may be so fortunate as to he permitted 
to car-y out the system introduced I can assure 
the Council with great confidence that the 
Sanskrit College will become a seat of pure 1 and 
profound Sanskrit learning and at the same time 
a nursery of improved vernacular literature and 
of teachers thoroughly qualified to disseminate 
that literature amongst the masses of their fellow 
countrymen ’ 

The Council considered the -whole matter 
on 14th September, 1853 and passed the 
follow Dg orders a copy of which was 
forwarded to Vidyasagar for his information, 
on the 22nd — 


r \ S ' 1 ,' 1 , 1 ’^ e Council are gratified <0 find that 
l)r Ualtantvne reports generally so favourably on 
the present course of instruction and state of 
progress ip the Sanskrit College and that the 
tnncipal of the college be informed that he will 
be expected by the Council to continue that 
course ihe success of which must however 
odvioumv depend on the competency of the teachers 
employed to give instruction in the most advanced 

leccivo the benefit of education The establishment by Smshnt^autbors 0< *thaf for Lmmln! ef 
of colleges and schools in different nuts of the scch success Vhe lkumcd 


of colleges and schools indifferent paitsof the snrh Mirvecc >ho .l: 

country has taught us w| at wc can do without attempt great zeal and alilitv ?? 

itg to reconcile the learned of the country W hat wo Jw : y . of .iA he A nna P al himself ®? d 


ot which must bo in the highest degree aaluablo 


vernacular schoo « let us prepare ; 
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in explanation and illustration of the subjects of 
hie own lectures and of those of the_ instructors 
under him- All students of these subjects would 
indeed m the opinion of the Council derive essen- 
tial aid from a familiarity with Dr. Ballaatyne’s 
worts The Principal . will. also be 
in frequent communication with Dr. Ballantyne on 
the progress of his classes, ami the Council would 
wish to see a free interchange of suggestions 
between the heads of the two important institu- 
tions at Benares and in Calcutta with a view to 
the continuing improvement of their several 
courses of instruction and to the establishment as 
far as possible of a common terminology in the 
rendering from English into Sanskrit or rice r trsa 
of the original expressions, in use in each language 
respectively, in the exposition or discussion of 
philosophical subjects." 

This correspondence throws a very 
interesting light on the attitude of Vidyasagar 
towards the Hindu shastras. Contrary to 
what one would expect from Vidyasagar” s 
deep Sanskrit learning, he had not the 
slightest bias towards shastnc teaching He 
was a rationalist and an eminently practical 
man. He grasped the fact very clearly that 
a blind admiration for the ancient shastras 
stood in the way of the acquisition of western 
knowledge. He was intensely eager that the 
Indian mind should be imbued with western 
knowledge, and this is the reason why be 
adovocated so strongly the improvement of 
the Eoglish Department of the Sanskrit 
College It i3 to be regretted that in his 
zeal for practical ends Yidyasagar could not 
find anything useful in the Indian systems 
of philosophy. In his letter to the Council 
he says : “For certain reasons, which it is 
needless to state here, we are obliged to 
continue the teaching of the Vedanta and 
Sankhya. That the Vedanta and Sankhya 
are false systems of philosophy is no more 
a matter of dispute” When English edu- 
cation was first introduced into this country, 
a section of the orthodox pandits vehemently 
opposed it, declaring that everything useful 
was to be found in the teachings of the 
omniscient Rishis. and that Eagtish edu- 
cation was not only useless but also subver- 
sive of all social order. A reaction, however, 
soon set in, and a reformed section of the 
Hindu public went to the opposite extreme 
and declared that there was nothing useful 
to be found in the Hindu shastras. Vidyasagar, 
though a B rah 01 an pandit, showed the bias 
of the reformed section. Though appealing 
to the teaching of tho Hindu systems of 
philosophy, which he did only for expediency, 
he lacked the breadth of vision of Ratnmohnn 
Roy who .understood both tho eastern and 


the western standpoints. In spite of his 
orthodox training and heritage, Vidyasagar’s 
outlook was remarkably similar to that of ft 
modern European. In everything he under- 
took, he took up an essentially practical 
standpoint and showed the pertinacity and 
indomitable energy of John Bull. 

Vidyasagar had applied himself heart and 
soul to remodelling the institution under his 
charge, and the Council’s present orders 
filled him with honest- indignation Ho could 
not brook interference with his work and 
would not deviate an inch from what he 
thought right, as will be seen from the 
following demi-official letter which he wrote 
to Dr. Mouat on 5th October 1853 

“Aly dear Sir— After thl most attentive consider- 
ation of the orders of the Council in reference to 
Dr Ballantyne’s report on the Sanskrit College, 
I feel compelled to inform you that those orders, 
if earned out in their integrity, will involve a 
degree of interference with the scheme of study 
lately adopted by me with the sanction of the 
Council, that will not only make my position in 
the college somewhat unpleasant but will tcnd r 
I am convinced, to impair the usefulness of the 
institution itself 

In the harry and bustle of closing the college 
and of preparing to go home I am unable to write 
officially on the subject But before I leave 
Calcutta I am anxious to state to you briefly some 
of the raoie important objections to the carrying 
out of Dr. Ballantyne’s plau which have occurred 
to me 

For the present at least I am unwilling to mix 
up with the discussion of an important matter any 
question of a personal character in being forced 
to adopt a plan of study which I cannot approve 
of or in being obliged to communicate to a fellow 
Principal m the same position in the service with 
myBelf on the progress of my classes,— conditions 
which I suspect few educated Englishmen will be 
found to submit to Waiving such personal con- 
siderations I will come at once to the real question 
at issue. 

Dr. Ballantyne’s suggestions seem to me to be 
based upon the assertion that without their adop- 
tion the danger of the Anglo- Sanskrit scholar being 
a follower of ‘double-truth’ cannot be avoided. I 
will not pretend to question the Doctor’s experi- 
ence . among his learned friends at Benares. But 
of this I am certain that not a sihgle instance can 
be pointed oat in Bengal of any sensible man who- 
has studied Em? lisa as well as Sanskrit being 
persuaded that truth is double.’ 

Leave me to teach Sanskrit for the leading 
purpose of thoroughly mastering the vernacular 
and let me superadd to it the acquisition of sound 
knowledge through the medium of the English and 
you may rest assured that before a few years are 
over I shall be enabled, if supported and encourag- 
ed by the Council, to furnish you with a body 
of young men who will be better qualified by their 
writings and Inching to disseminate widely among 
the people sound information than it has hitherto been 
possible to accomplish through the instrumentality 
of the educated eleves of any of your colleges 
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-whether English or Oriental To enable me to 
carryout this great— this darling object of rav 
withes 1 must (excuse the strong word) to a 
considerable extent be left unfettered So far as 
lean approve of Dr Ballantynes abstracts and 
treatises— such for instance as his excellent edition 
of the Novum Organum m English I will avail 
myself of their most readily and cheerfully But 
if compelled to adopt all his compilations without 
any reference to my own hurabie judgment as 
to their utility and value or to their adaptation to 
the peculiar wants of the institution over which I 
have the honour to preside ray occupation is gone ’ 
Such a system would break in upon and interrupt 
my o'* n plan of instruction and in spite of my sense 
of duty as a servant of the Council the responsi- 
bility which I now keenly feel will be assuredly 
weakened if not destroyed 

I hope these hints somewhat ramblmg,y and 
hastily thrown out will receive the kind and 
indulgent consideration of the Council so ns to 
induce them to modify their Resolution of the 14th 
ultimo so far a3 not to make the course of study 
in the Sanskrit College a compulsory one 

If required I shall be happy to send in an 
official and consequently a more formal letter on 
tho subject after the termination of the holidays ” 


This letter, it appear®, had the desired 
effect and Yidyasagar was left to pursue his 
own plan of teaching 

The Council were satisfied with the 
working of the new schemes launched by 
Yidyasagar, aud they raised his salary to Rs 
300 a month with effect from January 1854 
That Ins introduction of various reforms in 
the Sanskrit College had actually done much 
good, is evident from the following passage 
in the report of the Director of Public 
Instruction (who succeeded the Council of 
Education in Jany 1855) for Hay 185o to 
April 1850 — 


The course of instruction at the Sanskrit 
College adapted as it has of late been to modern 
ideas and to purposes of practical utility is being 
encccs-duHv earned on and administered by its 
able Principal Pandit Ishwarchandra Sharma and 
is producing results the effects of which upon the 
education of the lowest classes cannot be over- 
rated 


Yidyasagar possessed the gift oE choosing 
the right type of man for his subordinates 
which, to a great extent, contributed to his 
success , 


He had won tho esteem of the officials, 
who often approached 1 im for help in 
educational matters When the College of 
Fort William was abolished in January 1854 
and a Board of Examiners formed m its 
place, the pandit was made an ex-officio 
member of the Board Frederick Haihdny — a 
member of the Council of Education and the 
first Lt Governor of Bengal, greatly appreciated 
Vidyasagar’s labours It was in accordance 
with his directions that tho Council wrote to 
Yidyasagar on 18th July 1854 asking him to 
visit the vernacular school at Bumunmurab, 
situated about two miles east of Barasat 
Vidyasagar visited it on 23rd July 1854 and 
submitted his report, dated 22nd August 
1854 to the Secretary of tho Council* 

To conclude with the fitting words of tho 
late Ramesh Chandra Datta — 


The famo of the young aud enthusiastic 
educationist spread far and wide. The greatest and 
most enlightened zamindars of Bengal reckoned 
him as their friend Eminent literary men wel- 
comed their new colleague Englishmen inspired 
with a sincere desire to help tho cause of progress 
m India found in Yidyasagar a worthy collaborator 
ror Vidyasagar was versed in the learning of his 
forefather® and the traditional knowledge of the 
past lie had won high distinction by his Sanskrit 
learnmg and had become the Principal of the 
Sanskrit College And more than this Ins open 
mind received and assimilated all that was healthy 
and life-inspiring outside the range of Indian 
thought and with a robust physique and a robust 
heart he ceaselessly endeavoured for reform ” 


(Concluded) 


1C * F “ the report sec Education 
leu4 No 152 
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A DEOADE IN THE PUNJAB 

Bt NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


I N May, 1891, I left Sind to take up the 
.editorship of the Tribune at Lahore. That 
paper osed to he published twice a week 
at that time. The office and press were 
located in an unpretentious house in Anarkali 
Bazar. There was a large courtyard in front 
of the house, where public meetings were 
held. The only public halls in existence at 
that time were the Town Hall over the 
Municipal office in the Gol Bagh and the 
Montgomery Hall in the Lawrence Gardens. 
The latter was used by Europeans for dances 
and other entertainments, and there was a 
library for the European residents. The 
Town Hall was used only rarely on important 
public occasions The courtyard of the 
Tribune office was close to the walled city 
and was in frequent requisition for meetings 
of the Indian Association, political and other 
meetings. I bad for my first assistant Kali 
Prasanna Chatterjj, whose family had settled 
in the Punjab. Kah Prasanna was a member 
of the Arya Samaj and a pablic speaker 
whose services were in frequent demand. He 
spoke PnDjabi not only with fluency but with 
’ remarkable eloquence while his flashes of 
wit and stock of Panjabi proverbs kept his 
audiences in hilarious good humour. He 
died some years ago at Benares. 

Saedab Dial Sinoh Majithia 
Sardar Dyal Singh Majithia was the pro- 
prietor of the Tribune newspaper. He was 
the only son of Sardar Lena Singh Majithia, 
Commander-in-chief of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
army. Sardar Lena Singh was & remarkable 
njan. In a court in which hardly a single 
man was free from corruption he was a man 
of the highest integrity of character, deeply 
religious and very ingenious in mechanical 
devices. A clock made by his own hand was 
shown Jo people several years after his death. 
Lena Singh was the owner of the village of 
Majeeth in the Amritsar district and had a 
■fortified, baronial mansion. At Amritsar he 
had a largo haveli, the Zenana being en- 
closed by a high wall. Lena Singh retired 
to Benares and died there. In the Golden 
Temple at Amritsar there are two flags taffs in 
52—4 


front of the Abal Bunga where the Khala 
Sikhs are initiated. The taller of the two 
poles was set up by Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
and the other by Sardar Lena Singh. Dyal 
Singh lost his father while he was a young 
boy. As a young man he went to Europe 
and stayed for some time in England and 
France The visit to Europe left a permanent 
impression upon the young Sikh nobleman. 
He was an orthodox Khalsa Sikh by birth. 
In Europe he cut off his long hair and never 
wore it long again. His religious belief in- 
clined strongly to the tbeistic creed of the 
Brahtno Samaj, and he was a consistent and 
loyal supporter of that movement. When ho 
lost his first wife, negotiations were carried 
on for his marriage with a young Bengali 
Brahtno lady, who, however, declared 
her preference for another suitor. Sardar 
Dyal Singh was a great admirer of the 
Bengalis, whether Brahmo or Hindu, and his 
most trusted advisers at Lahore were Bengalis. 
Ho was the foremost representative of the 
Sikh aristocracy and might have easily be- 
come the recipient of many favours from the 
Punjab Government. But his visit to Europe 
and his studies had made him a real patriot 
with genuine notions of self-respect. While 
the scion3 of other leading families in the 
Punjab eagerly sought official favour and 
humiliated themselves before European 
officials, Sardar Dyal Singh was never seen 
at Goverument House or any official Durbar. 
He had some European friends, hnt he never 
visited any official as such. His independence 
was all the more remarkable when it is re- 
membered that it is more than fifty years 
ago that he returned from Europe. The 
usual effect of a sojourn in the West is an 
overpowering fondness for everything European. 
Dyal Singh neither pnt on European clothes, 
nor lived in the English style, neither did he 
show any preference for the company of 
Europeans. I do not think the PuDjab has 
produced another man like him since that 
Province passed to the British Government. 

The Wauduetojt Case 

Some time before I took charge of the 
Tribune a case for defamation had been 
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brought against that paper by Colonel 
TVarbiuton District Superintendent of Police 
Amritsar Colonel Warburton s father was an 
Englishman and his mother an Afgan The 
Tribune had published a number of serious 
allegations against the Amritsar police Some 
leading lawyers of Lahore including Pcatul 
Chandra Chatter]! afterwards a Judge of the 
Punjab Chief Court offered to appear for 
the defence without any fees but Sardar Dyal 
Singh would not accept any favour from any 
ono and all the lawyers were paid in full 
After a protracted trial heavy fines were 
imposed upon the Sardar as proprietor of the 
paper and Sitala Kanta Cbatterji the Editor 
The expenses ran up to several thousand 
rupees After my arrival at Lahore Colonel 
■Warburton brought another case against the 
Sttdw arising out of the first case and on 
the advice of the lawyers it was compound 
ed by the payment of a solatium of Rs 10000 
to Colonel Warburton This was the only 
case ever brought against the Tribune which 
was started in 1881 and is still the leading 
Indian newspaper of the Punjab 

Sardar Dtai Si\gu and tuf Tribune 

When I first saw him Sardar Dyal Singh 
was abont forty years of age fair and of 
medium height nnd inclined to corpulence 
He was a splendid representative of the Sikh 
aristocracy with a full rounded face bright 
eyes nnd a close cropped beard Aristocratic 
in appearance he was thoroughly democratic 
in his habits of thought and sympathies The 
Brahmo Samaj at Lahore was liberally 
assisted by him and he was always accessible 
to nil visitors Ho was well informed and 
widely read was greatly interested in 

religious and philosophical subjects and was 
of a serious torn of mind He had started 
the Tribune at the suggestion of friends 
without the slightest notion of nny personal 
profit or public kudos. There was a small 
annual loss even when I went to Lahore 
but m another year or so the paper began 
P a >' n K its wav and gradually became profi 
table bardarDyal Singh was an ideal newspaper 
proprietor Ho neier interfered either with 
the editorial work or the management He 
was so considerate that on one occasion, 
1 aving received mtelligenca of a certain 
affair lie came over to my house and commu 
nscated it to me. The discretion of the 
Editor was absolute and wholly unfettered 
r«o matter who happened to be criticised 


theTe was no appeal to the Sardar \ny 
one who complained to him was referred 
to the Editor whose influence and position 
were greatly improved by the correct 
attitude of the proprietor He was not in 
much sympathy with the Arya Samaj move 
meat and held aloof from it The Dayanand 
Anglo Vedic College wi3 once in sadden 
need of a senior professor of English and 
I offered ray services temporarily When I 
asked Sardar Dyal Singh for permission he 
gave it at once Liter when I was relieved 
of the professorship the Sardar asked me 
why I did not take it up permanently I 
explained that there was too much strain 
and such time as I could spare from the 
Tribune was given to literary work in 
Bengali Of the Sardar s readiness to help 
any good cause I remember an instance when 
Upadhyayi Brahmabmdhava (Bhabaui Chaim 
Banerji) once wanted some help for n paper 
called oophia and on my mentioning the 
subject to the Sardar he at once gave a 
cheque Upadhyaya Brahmabandhava was at 
that time a Christian and had left the 
Anglican Church to join the Roman Catholic 
persuasion 

The Arta Sajiai Moi emevt 

By birth Swami Dayananda Saraswati 
was a Nagar Brahmtu of Gnjrat The fame 
of Ins learning had spread over the 
whole of north India He had visited 
Calcutta Benares nod other important centres 
and hnd held Sastnc discussions in several 
places At first he spoke no other language 
expect Sanscrit and Gujrati but he learned 
Hindi after leaving Gujnt and his well known 
book the Satyartlia praJasa was written m 
that language Swami Dayananda wanted to 
revive and re establish the \ edic religion as 
distinguished from the various phases of 
Puranic religion and the worship of idols 
Bat his propaganda did not meet with much 
success m the strongholds of orthodox 
Hinduism In Calcutta Swarm Dayananda 
met Iveshub Chandra Sen but the leader of 
the Brahmo Samaj of India, as it was then 
called wa3 unable to agree to an alliance 
with the reformer from Gnjrat, and it was 
not in the nature of the Swami to play 
second fiddle to any man At length 
Swami Dayananda met Lain Mulraj of the 
Punjab Lila Jlnlraj who has now retired 
from the public servico of the Punjab after 
working as a Divisional and Sessions Judge 
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■was a distinguished graduate of the Calcutta 
University and tho only Panjabi who 
succeeded in winning tho Premchand Ray- 
chand Studentship Tho Panjabis are a 
religiously-minded people bat tho conditions 
in that Province are somewhat peculiar. 
There aTe about two million Sikhs in the 
whole Province, but flesh converts are few 
and there is no regular proselytising propa- 
ganda As a community the Sikhs are 
educationally backward and the Khalsa 
College at Amritsar was not established till 
the nineties of the last century. On the 
other hand, the hold of orthodox Hinduism 
is not very strong in the Punjab There 
are not many ardent Yaishnavas and Sivaites 
as are to be found iu Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras. The worship of_ Durga or Kali is 
not common. There was no seat of Sanscrit 
learning anywhere in the Ponjab Of the 
educated Punjabis very few had joined tho 
Brahrao Satnaj At the same time, every one 
shared the feeliDg of pride in the knowledge 
that the Punjab was the ancient Aryavarta, 
the land of the Veda® With the practical 
help and advice of Lala Mulraj, Swami 
Dayananda established the Arya Sams] at 
Lahore and in a few years the majority of 
the educated Panjabis joined • the reformed 
Church and became Arya Samajist3. 
Branches were opened in all towns of any 
importance in the Pnnjab and a vigorous pro- 
paganda was carried on to enlist fresh 
adherents to the Arya Samaj. Yedic mantras 
were recited and chanted, the sacred and 
solemn Homa was performed and congrega- 
tional worship was introduced. Enthusiastic 
preachers of the Arya Samaj went about the 
country preaching the revival of the Aryan 
tradition and the Yedic religion. 

The Two Sectioxs of the Akta Suuj 
The Arya Samaj was divided Into two 
section®, one of the meat-enters and the other 
of the vegetarians. The two sections were 
somewhat irreverently designated the mas 
(meat) party and the ghas (grass) party. The 
division was something like the Yaisbnava 
and Sakta sects among the Hindus. .The 
bulk of the educated Punjabis belonged to 
the Erst party, while the other section was 
led by Lala Munshi Bam, a pleader of 
Jullnnder, afterwards known as Swami 
Sraddbananda. The meat-ealiog section was. 
also known as the D.A.-Y. College party, 
because it bad organised and established the 


Dayananda Anglo-Yedic College at Lahore. 
I was present at some of the anniversaries of 
the party and was greatly impressed by the 
enthusiasm and fervour of the gathering. 
The anniversary used to be held in the 
grounds of the D. A-Y. College (now used for 
the school) and was attended by representa- 
tives from all parts of the Province. The 
ladies sat behind ehiks, though the purdah 
has now beeo practically abolished in the 
Punjab. At these anniversary meetings 
appeals were made by various speakers for 
funds for D A -V r . College and school, and 
the response was remarkably spontaneous and 
generous. Large sums of money were collect- 
ed on the spot and handsome donations were 
promised, while tho ladies took off their 
ornaments and added them to the heap of 
coin and currency notes 
The Wachho wli section of the Arya Samaj held 
its anniversary inside the walled city and the 
proceedings were led by Lala Munshi Ram. 
There was no educational institution con- 
trolled by that party at that time. The 
Ournkul, Kangri, near Hardwar, was founded 
by Lala Munshi Rama some years later and 
became a famous academy in course of 
time. The Suddhi movement was an off- 
shoot of this section of the Arya Samaj, 
and the moviog spirit was Dr. Jai Cband, 
whose enthusiasm in reclaiming Hindus 
who had embraced some other religion was 
unbounded Both sections bad their organs 
in the Press and vanous subjects, not always 
of any immediate interest, were debated, 
sometimes with considerable heat. At one 
time, there was a prolonged discussion about 
the doctrine of Niyoga as mentioned in the 
Institutes of Manu It was not only discuss- 
ed in the organs of the Arya Samaj but was 
tho subject of constant and excited oral 
discussibn in which even the students took 
part. Now, the doctrine of Niyoga was intro- 
duced at a time when the population was 
sparse and progeny and sons were considered 
essential. Society in India has now reached 
a stage at which no one can dream of the 
practical application of Niyoga any more 
than the imposition of the penalties laid 
down by Manu for various offences. The 
social organism has outgrown many of the 
ancient conditions and the revival of the 
Yedic religion does not impose any obliga- 
tion for the reversion to customs which can 
not be defended on ethical and moral grounds. 
The entire controversy was hypothetical and 
purely academic, but it was carried on with , 
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great zeal for several months The love of 
argument was a marked featare in the Arya 
Samaj among the old and the young while 
the study of Sanscrit was still neglected 
The boarders of the D A V College were 
tanght the Sandhya and Qayatri mantras, 
and later on Sanscrit was taught at the 
Ourukal The D A -V College and School 
have now grown into splendid institutions 
with imposing buildings and extensive 
boarding houses, while the Gurukul has 
attained world wide celebrity The Arya 
Samaj in the PaDjab has good reason to be 
proud of its achievement 

Lala Hans Ru 

The organised efforts and the spirit of 
sacrifice to which the Dayananda Anglo 
Yedic College owed its existence were typifi 
ed in Lala Hans Raj the Honorary Principal 
of the College from its foundation and who 
remained at the head of this institution for 
over a quarter of a century It was a 
deliberate but most unostentatious self 
sacrifice Lala Hans Raj never accepted any 
remuneration for his services He maintain 
ed himself on a small allowance given to 
bwa by bvs elder brother Lsda Hulk Raj 
Bhalla As I was associated with the College 
for a few months I had many opportunities 
of judging for myself how quietly and effi 
ciently the Honorary Principal administered 
the affairs of the institution Lala Hans 
Raj is a deeply religions man and took 


part in the weekly service of the Arya 
Samaj There have been zealous and 

earnest men in both sections of the Arya 
Samaj in the Punjab, and not the least 
remarkable among them is the first Principal 
of the D A-V College When Swami 
Vivekananda was my guest at Lahore Lala 
Hans Raj used to come and see him, and 
they had long heart to heart conversations 
Lala Hans Raj invited the Swami to dinner 
and they spent several hours together Only 
a few months ago Lala Hans Raj was telling 
me at Lahore that Swami Vivekananda used 
to speak to him withont any reserve ana 
there was hardly any question that they did 
not discuss Lala Hans Raj retired from 
the College several years ago and lives very 
modestly associating with religious men 
I have often wondered what influence the 
shining example of his devotion and 
sacrifice has exercised upon tho young men 
who have been passing through the Panjab 
Colleges during the last forty years Many 
of the young students of those days have sue 
ceeded in life Some are lawyers others 
judges medical men and so on How many 
of them appreciate the greatness of Lala 
Hans Raj or realise that there are few exam 
pies like him 10 Vhe Punjab ? He is now 
called Mahatma Hans Raj but the lesson of 
his noble life should be a living example 
the Punjab Every year that I revisit the 
Punjab I spend some time with Mahatma 
Han* Raj and we talk of the old times and 
the presages of the future 
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l^PHE Historv of the Prarthana Sima] is a 
■X book in Marathi written by Mr D G Vaidya 
the editor Subodh Patrika which is the 
organ of the Bombay Prarthana Samaj Ihe book 
was written in connection with the D amend 
Jubilee celebration of that religious body on the 
completion of i‘s sixtieth year in April last The 
book is a large comprehensive volume containing 
in . 700 pages It is divided into two 

parts The first part, of about 320 pages sketches 
lor ns m lull amt accurate detail the historv of 
the institution from its early beg nmag m 1807 
as also of the various social philanthropic and 


educational activities conducted by that body The 
second part (pp 372) is devoted to the study, of 
the lives of some of its most prominent founder? 
workers This part contains short but vivid 
character sketches of eighteen members of the 
Irarthana Samaj of whom the names of m« tt 
like N M Parmanand Shankar Panduracg Pandit 
ml shankar Umiva Shankar Damodar Das Sakhad 
wala Ranade Btwndarkar and Chandai arkar are 
or ought to be known all over the country w 
virtue of their social religious political or pbilan 
inrop c work as also on account of the eminence 
of some of them in point of scholarship a 111 * 
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learning. Others like Modak. Bhagwaf, Kelts r, 
Nowrange, Madgaonkar and Dr. Atmaram Pandu- 
rang, were local celebrities. _ whose life was 
characterised by purity and piety and who were 
known to all here fir their zeal and devotion to 
the new faith they . had embraced. Some of these 
were rapidly growing to b“ forgotten worthies ; 
and Mr. Vaidva deserves the sincerest thanks of 
the members of the Prartkana Samaj as well as of 
all students of the sogial and religious history of 
Western India, during the last sixty years, for 
rescuing the. names of these worthies from 
oblivion and restoring to them their proper place 
in the pantheon of the new church Much 
material that would have remained buried in 
newspaper files and stray leaflets and brochnres. 
has been utilised in this volume to throw a flood 
of light on the social movement of this Presi- 
dency from the times that date fartherback than 
-the establishment of the Prarthana Sam a] in 
Bombay. The second part illustrates in vivid 
touches wharis told us in simple narrative in the 
first 

The Prarthana Samaj, as we discover from 
this history written by one of it3 most earnest, 
enthusiastic, sincere and devoted workers and 
members during the last twenty-five yearn origi- 
nated in the combined effort of the first batch 
of educated men in the city to save themselves 
and their society from the onrushmg tide of 
religious indifference, atheism and irresponsible 
living. The old could have no longer any hold 
on the mind of these men The new mould in 
•which their character could be cast had not yet 
been formed They had realised how Hindu 
■Society of their time— in the forties and fifties 
of the last century —was m the grip of supersti- 
tion and convention, that were eating into its 
vitals. On the one hand, there was the Christian 
Mi'sionarv eager to make converts out of these 
centres of indifference. On the other band, the 
orthodox party would not listen to reason and 
mend its own house. What were these young 
educated men to dn under the circumstances ? 
They had felt the degrading influence of super- 
stition around them, they had realised how 
baneful the institution of caste had proved with 
its numerous ramifications and l's fessiparous 
influences They had studied the ancient writings 
for themselves and they were convinced that 
many of the customs and traditions that prevailed 
in their day— «uch as idol-worship, and easte- 
■distmctioos and priestcraft with its attendant 
and degrading practices— had no sanction in those 
writings. Conversion to Christianity did not 
appeal to them. Hinduism in its existing form 
was . equally intolerable A purified form of 
religion with its natural sequence, and the reform 
of onr. social practices, became the necessity of 
• their lives. Thus tame into existence a secret 
society— koo* n as the Parama-TJanta Sabha, 
the members of which disowned idol-worship, 
abjured the narrowing sanctions of caste, swore 
to regard one another with the feeling of reat 
brotherhood, and resolved, when the society had 
gathered sufficient strength of numbers and had 
clarified its principles by common discussion, 
prayer and ,se f-di«eip!ine, to make its aims 
pnbhc and to work for the emancipation of their 
conntA' from the thraldom of old-world ideas 
As we gather from the pages of Mr. Yaidya’s 


book, where, for the first time, the account of 
that body is given in a connected and clear form, 
the object of that Sabha was not merely religions, 
nor had it confined its membership to Hindus 
alone. During its life of a decade and more, it 
had enrolled a membership of one thousand 
followers and had its branches in several parks 
of the Presidency. Its aim was soejal and 
national. By the abolition of the spurious dis- 
tinctions of caste, creed and custom, it aimed to 
unite all in common worship of One God, and 
under Him to behave towards one another as 
brothers. Such was. briefly, the Parama-Ifansa 
Sabha, the premature disclosure of whose activities 
by an enemy m the camp and its grossest mis- 
representation in tho public press, brought about 
its disruption and end That the society was 
started as a secret bodv was the cause of Us 
dissolution Many of its members relapsed into 
orthodoxy, others became converts to Christianity 
but there were a few. who constituted the salt of 
the Society. It was out of these that the move- 
ment now known as the Prarthana Samaj of Western 
India tame into existence. 

Tnat body has. no doubt, drawn itk 
inspiration from the sister church in Bengal. 
Bnt the pages of its history before us make it 
clear how the impulse to possess a renovating 
faith came from within and was racy of the soil 
itself The first hundred pages of the volume 
before ns make a very instructive reading in that 
respect Thev seive to clear np many doubts 
and enable us to know and weigh aright the many 
factors that precipitated the movement so as to 
make it a pioneer movement on this side of India 
of the nnroerons reforming, educational and social 
activities such as the Night Schools, the day 
schools, the Pandharpur and other orphanages, 
the prayers and public meetings, the Saagat 
Sabhas— meetings for the discussion and exchango 
of relegious views, tho Mahila Samaj, the free 
library and reading room movement, numerous 
other centres of social uplift, moral improvement 
and national unification, which are now so common 
in our country These were conspicious by their 
absence at the time the Samaj came mto existence. 
Under Us fostermg care many of them Baw then 
first light and have grown to vigorous proportions. 
And almost all of them have now been adopted 
or emulated by other social workers and Leagues 
throughout the Presidency That. portion of the 
book which outlines these activities is also an 
exceedingly interesting section. One can imagine 
the labour, the study and patient thought it mast 
have .cost the writer to bring the scattered 
material into one foens and evolve out of it a 
systematic history of the entire movement such as 
we have before ns in tins book. One woald have 
liked the author to devote a few pages. at the con- 
clusion of the book, to the .consideration of the 


of the country a3 a whole. T'he author has. done 
enough m the discussion of ifs tenets and principles 
to refute the charge of its foreign origin and 
inspiration. Bnt it has been the negative aspect 
of the work The positive side of it. namely its 
proper place in and contribution to the reconstruc- 
tion of India, has nnt been so well and so methodi- 
cally "« v eloped. We wish the author had done 
so. The biographical section of the volume 
throws considerable light on this aspect of the 
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matter But the light comes in scattered raj"? It 
is not so systematically handled as e should 
have liked it to be in a separate chapter at the 
conclusion otthe book In outsider often asks 
himself the question how a movement so rational 
so true to the test ideals of our ancient cnlture so 
open to new light from every quarter so much 
imbued w ith the true sp nt of progress so entirely 
free from b gctry and fanaticism so liberal and with 
bo much iu it to appeal to the mind and heart 
to the conscience and character of all educated men 
in tee Presidency should not thrive in the soil 
of Maharastra to the extent to wh ch the Bramho 
Samaj has thriven in Bengal or the Arya Samaj 
m the Punjab Is it the rod y and barren quality 
of the soil lNtlf 0 Is it the prevailing indifference 
in the Indian educated community to deeper 
matters ? Is it the obsessing influence of an ex 
elusive and undue devotion to politics tbat has 
thrust aside questions of religious and social refoim t 
If we examine narrowly the lives of the majority 
of educated Indians around us we do not find them 

E ractising any of tho«e things that orthodoxy 
olds dear They do not worship idols They do 
not obey strictly the sanctions of caste they are 
social reformers for all practical purposes and yet 
the Prarthana Samaj and such other movements 
that make these matters subject of a solemn 
pledge do not grow in membership Wherefore 
this? What does it point to 5 whither will it lead 
us ?-Not the movement or the church but the 

K ple and the country Such questions cannot 
suggesting themselves to any thoughtful 
reader of this volume One wishes the author himsel' 
had attempted an answer to the question But he 
has not done so That does not mean that it is 
not clear to his mind But he has not raised the 
issue definitely and tried to utapple with it 


The preface to the book written by the Presi 
dent of the Samaj Mr Vasudeo Gopal Bhandantar 
ts an illuminating piece m itself ana places the 
whole movement in its proper perspective 

On the whole the work, is indeed well done 
It is written in a clear and lucid £tyle is entirely 
free from any wrong bias one way on the other 
The author has endeavoured t<? be fair and just to all 
and yet the book ts a plain spoken document He 
has eminently succeeded m tracing the history 
of tho institution from its early beginning to the 
present day The record of the worl done is 
highly creditable to the institution and its founders 
An d the historian is worthy of the task It has 
been a labour of love to him completed within 
three months it is one more indication if any 
were needed of his zeal and devotion to the 
chuich of which he is an earnest minded member 
31r \aidya has been the editor of Ahe Subodha 
Pa nka on its Marathi side now for the last 2o 
years During that time he ha3 brought out 
several volumes to elucidate and popularise the 
doctrine and tenets of the chuich and to exp' am 
them to outsiders Such are his compilations of 
the sermons of Justice Ranade and Dr Bhandarkar 
The volume before us in a eense puts a finishing 
touch on the ta«k begun in his editing of those 
two early volumes With these three books before 
him no outsider need bo at a loss to know what 
the Prarthana Samaj stands for and what work it 
has accomplished under Buch leading lights as 
Ranade Modak Bhandarkar and ChancUvarkar 
We commend the volume to the readers of tho 
Modern Review An English version of the same is 
such a desideratum It deserves a place on the 
shelf of every serious minded student of social 
and religious history during the last sixty years. 


THE REVOLT OF ASIA 


'I 'll AT is tho gripping title of a timely and excell 
A ent book written by Upton Close (Joseph 

Washington llall) in which the author gives 
a penetrating interpretation of Asia g political flux 
that may mean the end of the \\ kite Man s World 
Dominance 

Mr Close has been a student of Asiatic Po’itics 
for a number of years lor a time he acted as 
( hief cl bore gn A Hairs on the staff of Oeneral 
Muleifn lie acicd a3 a counsellor to Chinese 
students when thev engineered the remarkable* 
Student Revolution of 1J19 He saw the dynamic 
forces nt work m China and in his recent tour 
through all the Asm tic countries lie foun 1 the same 
forces arc at work in Jarin Korea the Ihihpptnes 
trcnch Indo-ChiDi. fanm Java the Mila> States 
Ind a Afgamatan Pcrs a. Turkey and Lgypt. And 
the result is this volcanic book w ntten m a 
nervous new pater style but 1 think remarks 
1-ewis Gannett, one of tho editors of tho brilliant 
VwVrk weekly Tie Ration who had been 

the Orient himself bo u essentially correct. 


He accepts the liberation of Asia from Western 
domination as a foregone conclusion and is very 
searching and sincere m seeking amicable solutions 
He warns the western nations and America and 
shows the futility of maintaining their supremacy 
over the Orient by force of arras Not only are 
the nations of the East wide awake to their 
strength but Mr Close finds them co-opeiiting 
with each other to bring about the eventual political 
economic and cultural liberty of Asia We note 
the Chinese Minister to America takes his vaca 
tion in Turkey Nationalist China makes treaty 
with Afganistan Japan establishes an emta«s> 
in Turkey and opens permanent industrial ex- 
hibition at Constantinople Gandhi plans a lecture 
tour in Chin i Tagore is eager to break the cultural 
isolation of India and travels extensively in tho 
Orient the Indian National Congress -passes 
resolutions m sympathy with the Nationalist party 
of China m its tnumphant march to lekm and 
again Japan lavishly entertains Siamese j rinces 
and shows in all her public schools the Indian 
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made film of the Baddha story. The Light of 
Asia’.” 

Russia, ostracised by Europe ana America, jnw 
turns her eyes to Asia, Mr Close finds that the 
pro-Asiatic policy ot Russia is not due so much 
to vindictiveness The reasons go deeper, first 
of all, “Russia’s alignment with the Asiatic peoples 
has been made easy by her cultural background-* 
A feelrag strong in the Slav world 'was expressed 
by tlin Croatian present leader M. Riditch before 
the Zagret at Belgrade IMerring_ to the rise of 
China he said that while Great Britain and the 
United States formed a maritime system supported 
by Europe. Russia with China formed a continental 
unit which would tie the center of the world and 
might be joined by India. ‘We belong to the 
Vest by history and culture’ he concluded, ‘but to 
the Ewt by sentiment’” Secondly. * keen sense 
of "Machiavellian practicality” forced Russia to 
drift toward Asia. Russia discovered, maintains 
the author, that “England’s last great Imperial 
Scheme” wa9 directed against her She was to 
be encircled bv Britain Greece ''as encouraged 
to' attack Turkey . throughout the Near East 
British raflu°nca again became dominant, and 


invasions from the Black Sea under . 

Denekin and Udenitch from the Pacific under 
Kolchack. Semenoff and Ungren from Turkistan 
trader various petty adventurers, and also from the 
North, with fitful support from France. Italy and 
America.” To counteract this scheme Russia 
boldly introduced a ‘new game”, threw her lot 
with the Asiatics and joined the ' fraternity of the 
snubbed.” Cast oct of Europe for political and 
economic reasons and out of America 

for puritanical reasons as well. (Russians) find a 
mental kinship with Japanese suffering from snubs 
to their racial pride administered bv the United 
States and the British Dominions, or Indians open- 
lv regarded by their rulers as au inferior race, or 
Filipinos told that they are not out of their age of 
tutelage.’. Ardently fiving Woodrow Wilsons 

banner of self-determination. Rassta . ’inspired the 
young intelligentsia in Turkey. Persia, Afganistan 
China and India to make their peoples into 

nations She renounced her special rights in 
China and Persia and thereby the bqviet states- 
men” showed themselves an age in advance of 
their European Rivals.” On May 31, the first 'eoual 
and reciprocal’ treaty between China and a white 
power, Russia, was signed. Thos the Soviet ‘ has 
proceeded s’eadily with its program to inspire and 
assist half the members of the human race to the 
mastery of their own destiny. “Approve it or not,” 
continues Mr. Close, ‘it is the roost portentous" 
piece of enlightened international philanthropy 
since France helped to make America a Nation.” 

In Russia, therefore. Great Britain finds a 
natural enemv to the fruition of her ambitious 
imperialism of 1917-1922, Russia’s challenge to 
Rntain stiffened the nationalistic demands in 
Egypt. Afgamstan concluded a treaty of mutual 
neutrality and amity with Russia (1920/, It is 
maddening to think,” viewed Sir ^Francis aoung- 
husband of Lhasa Expedition fame, that after all 
the sacrifices we have made, our whole position in 
* Asia should now be ra jeopardy” And India 
blazes into Nationalism” ra spite of the so-ollea 
Reforms of 1919, “Hindus and Moslems are 
uniting with a hundred other sects and races as 


Indians under Swaraj {Home Rule) A Moslem 
fanatic recently murdered a Hindu saint and 

f atnot in Delhi. The British said: ‘Seel” But 
tradreds of contrite Mosleafs marched in his 
funeral procession. That was different” 

The Crucial Test of Great Britain’s ability to 
meet the new Asia must come ra _India, rast as 
America’s must come in the Philippines,” The 
rise of western-educated intelligentsia, ra Asia, the 
ruinous effects of economic boycott on commercial 
nations, the European disorders of the World 
War. and Russia’s determined plan to encourage 
Asiatic self-assertion: can the British statesmanship 
save the empire from these disintegrating forces ? 
“God always provides a way for the British 
Empire.” said a whimsical member of the Secre- 
tariat ra Delhi to Mr. Close ’ When we have 
to leave here (India) we still have Africa left. 
Rut Africa will eventually follow Asia into revolt. 
What then’ There is onlv way out if Great 
Britain ‘ can make its vassals into nations, grappl- 
ing them to it with steel hoops of friendship ra 
place of the iron bonds of militarism, if it can 
quicken its executives and inspire i ts laborers, it 
will have assured unto itself the same glorious 
place ra the new era of enlightened imperialism 
that it enjoyed ra the now closing age of political 


domination 

This means giving up India, and control of all 
lands from Egypt and Gibralter fo the Strait 
Settlements aod Singapore, and the supremacy of 
British fleet ra the Mediterranean and Asiatic 
waters It is a daring idea, though not an impossible 
one Mr Close makes it very clear that if Britain 
is to survive she must transform her vast empire 
from an empire of the sword to an empire of 
commerce For, according to Mr Close, Great 
Britain is today either unable or unwilling to take 
all the risks and responsibilities of stemming the 
tide of Asiatic forward movements and keeping 
the banner of White Supremacy flying on Asiatic 
soil Should America help England retain her old 
prestige in the Orient 9 ’ America could and 

should take the lead.” said a British resident ra 
Shanghai to an American journalist ’ The speaker 
was an old China hand . He still believed ra a 
strong policy- -Is America to intervene ?” 

“Uncle Sam is not particularly altruistic from 
the outsider’s point of view, but he is very 
sentimental. He was persuaded that he ought to 
save France. He once was almost persuaded that 
he ought to fight the Turk ; that he ought to 
take charge of Armenia (incidentally protecting 


Great Britain’s grabs in the Cacausus). „„„ 

convinced that he onght to stand for civilisation 
against perverted Russia Now, he ought to 
champion the white man s prestige ra an aw.aken- 
rag Asia. He ought to protect Shanghai. Great 
Britain should not be expected to do it any longer. 
It is costing her too much " 

So there is the danger. America may join 


t0 towart the progressive march of China 
at this moment if the latter succeeds in con- 
vincing America that the question at issue is a 
matter or .principle. For Uncle Sam is 'a stickler 
quotation from the 
11,90 18 a 10*0 °f principle. 
^b 1,e (h® British talk principle and act 
opportunism and are not afraid to change their 
remains true to her principle. 
As air example, Mr. Close points out; * It must 
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(have been Great Britain it certainly was the With rare honesty and courage to save the 
British Reuters news agency that convinced v.orld from a great war he therefore calls upon 
us Russia was an immoral nation not to be America to renounce the Philippines Japan to 
dealt with A few months later the British had renounce expansion Great Britain to renounce 
resumed relations with Russia Me continued to India Russia to renounce her destructive designs 
stand by principle China to renounce anti foreigmsm Thus through 

Mr Close urges the United States to keep mutual sacrifice can world peace be made secure 
calm and follow an independent, intelligent policy The New Era demands that 
with the Pacific nations He centers his atten 1 Western control of Asia for profit, pollu- 
tions for a while on China Japan and Russia, cal or commercial is discredited and in colapse ’ 

It is impossible to head off the revolt America 2 The general and conscious demand of Asian 

has the power to guide it to the benefit of all peoples for control of their own destiny nulifies 

the pac fic nations As Great Britain s star 13 the white man s responsibility for their welfare 

fading let the United States take a statesmanlike 3 Legitimate Western interests and properties 
lead and lives of individuals stand a fair chance of 

Asia is making the Pacific our front dooi protection under the native sovereignties m 
Omens multiply that the age of the Pacific is prospect 

upon us Economically this is proved by the rise 4 The Asian nations have lost their fear of 

of Shanghai to the third port in tonnage in the the white man and are carry mg forward their 
world Politically amazing evidences confront program revolutelj 

us China has taken the lead m the Revolt of 5 The Western Powers with the sole exception 

Asia away from Turkey which means that the of America frankly lack the ability to resist Asia s 

United States of America is left as the vanguard revolt 

nation of the white race and western civilization G Amenca is the only power that may make 
The two potentially greatest powers in the world resistance of the white race to the ending of its 
the United States and China confront one another world domination possible 

as leaders and spokesmen of their respective 7 Attempts to check the haste of the Asian 

movements by military demonstrations work the 
Mr Close urges Amenca to sympath se with opposite results 
the nationalistic aspirations of awakened Asia 8 Asia s movement thus far is entirely direct 

American idealism continues to be a factor in ed against the Westerner on Asian shores There 
the editorial sympathy of the overwhelming is not the bud thus far of an offensive against 
majority of Amencan newspapers with Asiatic the white man in his own countries 
nationalist aims It expresses itself in a Porter Mr Close m his admirable book discusses 
resolution calling on the President to negotiate new also the the cultural revolt of Asia Mr Gandhi 
traffics with China on a bas s of reciprocity and who was interviewed by Mr Close assures him 
equality’ and declaring severance from the that Westernism is a more dreaded tyrant than 
concert of powers policy It exists in the purest Westerners” IE Mr Gandhi turns to the past, ’ 
form in the utterances of Senator Borah ' Mr writes Mr Close it is with a new spirit which is 
Close reminds his countrymen in a brilliant a distinctly western contribution to Hinduism 
chapter that rnnce the days of Columbus Asia The conviction that I shall always live and that 
alwavs dominated Amencan destinies and that l ean better raj condition sums his personal 
Americans should rec^mse the fact that the philosophy The next life he elaborates cannot 
tar East is their Near East .And located progress beyond tho goal we set for this I preach 
EeuBraptucally as she is loollns both trays to salvation throoEh eemce worship thronah actio™ 
Jorore as well as to Asia-sho has tho power to Interpreted thus Hindu civilisation ]! the creates! 
direct the present hitth tension in Asia to peacefnl inllaencs , he world lor tho improvement of the 
channels Her first Eesti.ro In that direction life cycle I cannot have it destroyed I ’ 
shon 4 bo the Erantine of Philippine independence Behind this philosophy of life now social expert 
and then cooperate with Japan and China to mentations are EOtns on Tonne China IS 
«M» Ctawvxvaas'ti taavok at this sestet Saw. Vno p'mtaop'ny ot the pracmatm 

to her own interest can . “*“ l which holds that only that' which 

W ith expansionists abandoned intensive ,s demonstrated to be beneficial can be acceSed 
mdustnaliom is taken up as the method of caring as a guide We are mere mnda™ 
for Japans large population and improving the ’Westerners 6 said^ Chinese ^tudern'm 
standard of livtnc But this reetntres three to Mr Close w! afe free HS-SSHS!? 

things in addition to the working population a while you still have vnnr superstition 

source of raw materials a market for finished tout worshiD of wealth mm ^ e ^ ness ; 

products, and capital Asiatic Russia and Chma The Filipinos are afraid nMhp°°LrtS e prejudices 

snss. k 

'necessary 2 for “.be JT& woX £S? IS? 

feet This is Americas God given opportunity not thev are taught non resistanee P » , nfi t .«m U Ju n8: » W I ,1C S 
to make one of the Asiatic nations its economic of life is an unforgivable sra 8 ThiS d .v ho Uk !3£ 
vassal or even special friend, but to demonstrate are fic i hen .the P 0710 ? 9 

Se practical expression which America s enhgb to the armyfor° e*t^eem montha^i?? 10 '’ 7 . directl £ 

Asu. W1U aja to tho magneusm of Mahatma Gandhi 
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the pragmatism of the Kuomintang to show the Mr CIo c o in his Iterolt of Jsta shows a way 
way of liberation from the political and economic out The Look is a welcome contribution to the 
dominance ot the white government 1 !, or whether study of international relationships. The people 
the freedom of Asiatic nations will be achieved of the Orient will be clad to know _ that the press 
with reasonableness and sanity triumphant depends in America has taken a sympathetic view of the 
entirely on what attitude the peoples of Asia aiid look and did cot hesitate to declare that the 
America take towaid the political upheaval m the ‘look should be in the hands of every Senator 
Onent. and Congressman” of the United States. 


GLEANINGS 


Filming; “The Epic of Everest” 


Sis Blankets on the Saow, laid out in the form 
of a cross— it \as the signal of death ’ Printed on 
the crnel. white crest of the ‘ Goddess Mother of 
the World” higher than man had ever climbed 
before, and discerned by telescope a mile or two 
down the mountain-side. that cross of blankets 
told a story of mvstery and magnificent failure— 
the requiem of two indomitable climbers, who 
within hail of the very climax of their ambition 
and their incredible labors, had vanished from 
human ken as completely as if caught up on high 
like Enoch or Elijah Such was literally the 
‘high spnt" — well-named in this case— of tlu third 
Mount Everest Expedition, the cinema record of 



suggested “Maybe.” Captain Noel muses, “she had 
killed them tn reveDge after they had attained 
their victory Who knows’ She alone holds the 
secret For all my efforts there was much that my 
camera had not been able to record.” 





They called this “ibe laiiyland of Ice 

which is cow lefts exhibited to motion picture _ 

audiences. The man who made the film. CapL I. 

Jk L. Noel, confesses to realising. when he «aw the .... 

ladled relief party spread that telltale symbol on When Evening falls on the Goddess Mother 
the snow, “how cruelly this mountain fights” 01 ttie *'orla 

■True to her sinister reputation inTibetan monasteries 

and native villages, “she had allowed f ha men tn Small wonder that the filming of * The flpic of 
tptneon, and at the last moment had killed them ” Everest” lives in the camera-man’s memory *as the 
imt did the victims actually conquer her before most difficult and absorbing task he has ever 
ihey perished “* That mjstenoos possibility is undertaken, or is ever likely to undertake 
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Says Captain Noel I had four 
to msure me against the ever present possibility 
of 1 aviDg my work brought to an end if one or 
more of them should fall and break W ith them 
went tripods supplies of film aud plates and 
developing tanks a developing tent and other para 
phemilia All th s equipment was packed m 
specially made steel cases 

Dnnng the hrst half of the lourney from 
Darjeeling the appicaches of Everest mules carried 
the photographic baggage After that we employed 
the yak 



them to share what we ourselves felt then I 
should succeed in my task 

—The Literary Digest 


Man Was Never an Ape 

\ouc ancestors were neither apes nor human 
beings says Prof Henry Fairfield Osborn presi 
dent of the American Museum of Natural History 
in New \ ork City and one of the world 8 foremost 
paleontologists in an address before the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia a few weeks 
ago Professor Osborn expressed the belief that 
the forerunners of modern men were dawn man 
who developed independently of the apes from 
some prehistoric animal not yet discovered 

According to Doctor Gregory the close sum 
lanty between the bodies and minds of modem 
apes aod men is strong evidence that the direct 
ancestor of both was an ape This he recall® was 
the original idea of Darwin to whioh he urges 



Where the Might- Mountain is feared 
and worshipped 

la the pictures I made it more than ever my 
task to convey as well as I could the fascination 
of those secluded lofty divinely beautiful moun 
tains of Tibet and the m placable majesty of the 
supremo mounta n herself— a majesty that causes 
the priests of the Rocgbuh to w orship her as a 
fiacre l living creature and to name her beautifully 
t cdde>-s of lie World Not to add those im 
pre-'ions to the chronicle of event w uld be to 
leave the 1 verest story half untold Above all 
it was my des re to convev a something that 
make the spectator feel the immensity of this 
stn ggle of roan against nature— make him feel 
tl at climax wl ui we n irselves reached among 
I verest a virgin snow f ld« huhting to tl e last 
ounev, of our strength nga nst l er rower snalchtng 
victories creating records, being I urled back 
au m torvetal le mjression of power bea itj 
cm leur and t! e ins goillcanee of man. If I 
could convej tl is f w*l n_ to others and so cnat le 


Above So called Java ape-man of oOi) 000 years 
ago Right pre histone Piltdown man who lived 
in England 

that scientific theory most return In recent j ears 
the most commonly accepted theory has been 
that men and apes both were descended from a 
common apelike ancestor 

In support of his dawn men Professor Osborn 
put3 mans origin not thousands of years ago 
but sixteen million ' Both men and apes first 
appeared then he says therefore man could not 
have descended from ape ancestry Traces of 
man s mv sterions ancestor he suggests might 
reward a diligent search in Central Asia, where 
ho believes the dawn men hrat sprang into- 
being 

This dawn man the fennder of the Mongolian 
Negro and Caucasian races is descnbed by 
1 rofes«or Oat>orn as ground living alert capable 
of tool making and living in iho fairly open 
countrv of the h gh plateaus and plains of Asia 
The celebrated Neanderthal man a t nimtive race 
of I u rope I rofessor (Worn behoves to be a later 
offshoot tl at eventually d ed out !ewm„ no dcscen 
daats. "1 ithecanthropus erectU3 of lava us tally 
cons dered the e»rl cat of o ir ancestors may bo 
one of the last of these Neanderthals he adds 
and therefore no d rea k j of ours New geologi 
cal discoveries have shown much earlier the 
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IMtdown men of Ergland. perhaps the last of the 
■“dawn men.” . 

Prof. Osborn 8 belief in “dawn men ana their 
■more mysterious ancestry is supported by a recent 



Above - Neanderthal man. primitive European of 
25000 to 50000 vears ago, believed by Professor 
Osborn to have been a latter offshoot of dawn- 
man.” Right. Cro-Magnon man of 20,000 
years ago 


•discovers- that apparently shows men existed at 
least four million years ago— long before previous 
estimates ot man's antiquity In a Nebraska mil. 
Professor Oslorn discovered more than 300 fossi- 
lized bone implements of that estimated age, 
fashioned by the hands of some pnmiave man 
from the bones of extinct animals. 

—Popular Satnce. 


Locomotive Burns Oil 
.“Liquid coal.” a synthetic oil fuel obtained 
"with the aid of hydrogen gas from the lowest 


grades of coal, is used in a remarkable locomotive 
jnst completed in Geimanv. Prof. Loraonosoff, 
a Russian engineer, designed the new 120U horse- 
power engine, which runs by a Diesel motor--a 
gasoline engine turned oil burner The photograph, 
taken during the trial trip near Berlin, shows the 
curious apparatus at the front with its enormous 
vent that serves as a radiator to cool the motor. 
Enough fuel is cained in the engine’s tanks for a 
3,000-mile lun. As the locomotive is smokeless, 
there are no cinders to blow into passengers’ eyes. 

— Popular Science- 


Novel Ear Lorgnette 



The back seat of a theatre or auditorium is brought 
within easy hearing distance ot the stage by 
this novel "ear lorgnette ” a novel sound 
amplifier which magnifies voices just 
as opera glasses magnify faces 

—The Popular Science. 



Tbi3 queer-Icckicg loetmetive. designed for use 
cn German i ail reads, burns oil as fuel 


The Classic World Come to Life 

The moving-picture plays shut ns up in the 
dark, He stumble into our places at any time 
m the course o' the show and stumble out when 
we have had enough What is lost by these 
a«anlt3 on the attention ? One hears it said that 
the drama will find its salvation m returning to 
its ancient sironehoid namely, m the open. A 
return to the Greeks and the Romans would mean 
a new technique, as modern theatrical programs 
would hardly lend themselves to the vast pro- 
scenium of ancient theaters flooded with «unhaht 
Elsewhere m the classic world, where Greek or 
Roman theaters remain even tho in partial ruins 
companies have revived the ancient tragedies and 
comedies. Syricuse, in Sicily, is favored with 
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frequent revivals Pompeii Oitia and Orange, in 
southern 1 ranee are other centers of classical 

On May 10 a performance was given of J'schy 
lass Prometheus Bound in the theater a 
Delphi in Greece where the sonorous strains ot 
the old tragedies had not been heard for two 
thousand years This festival was largely due to 
the efforts of an American woman the wile ot a 
ti reek poet Angelos Sikehano 4 




which minors predom nate The Prometheus music 
had a free harmonic sp nt in keeping with xne 
majestic hearty of the surroundings 

Arcbeoogiss agree that the production in i all 
its details was archeological ly m keeping A lino 
the present performance wv» probably a financial 
los 9 hopes are generally ex pres t that it will oe 
possible to repeat the Delphic festival annually 
The Institute of the Antique Drama in Italj 
under the direction of Ettore Komagnoli establish 
ed before the late war has had a long ana 
honorable record Their performances this year 
m the historic S cilian town of Syracuse are more 
fullv reported by bilvio DAmico in L lllustrazxone 
Itahana (Milan) where we read 



Italy also turns to Greek Drama 

It is reported in the London Tim's that two 
thotmod visitors including many fore g tiers made 
the d ffi n't journey to D lphi to relieve the emotion 
of the crowds that assembled there five hundred 
years before the Christian era 

Tho play was acted in modem Greek blank 
vcpm an l tho dance rhythms of the Chorus of the 
O.-ean Nymphs were a-eorapitued b> the muse 
lb“ costumes, w re eiceplioailly b a iutifnl 
The natural amph theater overlooking the fine 
Delphic gorge hal remark »bly good acoustics Art 
and nature combined to proilu e perfection and 
the 1 ght effects as the sun set behind Paraasns 
were glorious while eagles soared over tho 
theatre 

The m is cal settiog enchanted the hearers II 
•was scored lor harps, woodwind oml brass and 
was wj d IT rent from modern Greek music m 


Twenty five Centuries after Aeschylus 

If it be true as it most certainly is that nine 
times out of ten the anc en‘ tragedies and come- 
dies even if staged with the most lovmg care 
assume an inevitably academic rhetorical ana 
scho astic chaTactei the Institute of Sj racuse knows 
that it has at its disposal the most extraordinary 
means to eliminate from its spectacles the air of 
cold erudition and to bring us back to the spirit 
of Ancient Bellas which it is said has survived 
hero to a greater extent than anywhere else in the 
world 

"Here one arrives as on a pilgrimage Here 
one can circle for twenty four forty eight or more 
hours among the most celebrated runs of clissical 
times Here one can enjoy again the same sky 
the same sea and the same countryside as of 
yore Here are to be found again among the 
customs of the people almost the identical rites 
and beliefs o! thousands of years ago UerefiuiUy 
one can fin l tl e same theater substantially intact 
in which Lschylus staged his plays The location 
could not be more ideal 

On the first evening in Syracuse was staged 
E lripides Jledea or the drama of ‘he woman 
who slays her own children to avenge herself 
upon her unlaithful husband— all suhjects which 
would prove incompatible to the reason or senti 
ment of an audience which for good or evil is 
Christian— an audience who knows that without the 
intent there is no sin nod who look 9 upon the 
relations between the mother and her children with 
the eyes m one who for two thousand years ha* 
seen the Mother and the Child on tho altar (an 1 
we do not mention the chefs dauvre 9 of that 
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frantic humor of Aristophanes compared to . which 
the most spirited talk of the humorous writers of 
our Renaissance becomes as the speech of boarding 
school girls) Willy-nilly, mankind of to-day 
admits it is different. Only a minority among us, 
thanks to a cultural effort, can remake for itself— 
m some manner and for a short time— a Greek 
sonl, rediscovering the notes of us secret, essential 
Identity with pre-Ohristian humanity. 

—the Literary Digest. 


After fifteea years of work they have at last 
completed one of the moit remirkable canals in 
the world— it travels for more than five miles- 
underground ' , . . . , . 

The subterranean tunnel is seventy-two feet 
wide and cost sixty million dollars to build- . It 
connects the coast, via the shaft under the mountains, 
with Lake of Barre. 

— Popular Science. 



j An attempt to smuggle narcotics hidden 
> in a Bib'e 

—The Literary Digest 


Canal runs through Five-Mile Tunnel 

When French engineers set out to connect the 
coast port of Marseilles with the inland city of 



The photograph shows the first boats entering 
one portal of the tunoel during recent 
dedication ceremonies 

Berre, about fifteen miles awav. by waterway, 
they found a seemingly insuperable obstaclo, in 
their way— a high intervening ridge of mountains. 


“Hell Raising Missionaries” 

Missionaries have been ‘raising hell" for more 
than a generation S3ys one of them quite franklv, 
and they are to-day at the bottom of a good deal 
of the disturbances in China the Philippines India, 



and South Africa— “the agitation against the im- 

g “nalism of governments of race and religion ” 
ut it was to be expected that they would rebel 
against things as they are, for points out the Rev 
James M. Ya-d, in Unity (Chicago), Jesus was a 
revolutionist, and twentv years ago Gilbert K. 
Chesterton warned us that there was enough 
□yoamito in the social teachmgs of Jesus to blow 
all modern society to rags. The missionaries took 
Jesus to China savs, l)r. Yard a Methodist 
missionary, in the Unity _ ‘a journal of the religion 
ot democracy,’ liberal in its poliev and views under 
the caption, “What Are the Missionaries Op To ?”* 
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and He (Christ) has destroyed the myth of white 
super only That is one trouble in China In spite 
of the l ombast of some recent dispatches from 
newspaper correspondents in Shanghai the d3> of 
the while man in China is (lone 

According to him , 

Many of the Universities in China and India 
have had not old grandmothers with lace bonnets 
but red blooded liberals teaching sociology 
philosophy and religion These teachers have 
filled As a with new ideas 

If Western scientific civilization had been 
shaken to its foundations by tne new discoveries 
it is no wonder that people whose lives were gov 
erned by conceptions and customs of the middlo 
ages should be atsolutely turned upside down by 
these modern teaching* 

But of co irse in the end that will prove a 
boomerang lor you cannot teach intelligent 
students to criM tze one religion without teaching 
them to critic ze all rel g ons That is especially 
true today when we know so much about anthro- 
pology the development of society and the history 
of religion All religion has developed evolved 
o it of the childhood of the race In their beem 
nings all relic ons have much in common The 
m ssionar es d d not intend it but when they 
raised hell with Buddhism they also raised hel* 
with Christianity It was their avowed purpose 
to break up Buddhism and Mohammedanism They 
tried to buttress their own orthodoxy while break 
mg up the other man s orthodoxy It can- 
not be doDe. 

"The missionary has been marvelously success 
ful in spreading doubt He lias rawed doubts about 
marriage custom* polygamy and polyandry in 
China and Tibet And of course monogamy in 
America comes in for its share of criticism and 
questioning He has raised doubts concerning the 
righteousness of the fourteen hour day and the 
five cent wage He has questioned the divine 
nght of kings and of parliaments and presidents 
and of capitalists 


Under the leadership of a missionary in 1922 
Dr lard tells us the National Christian Council 
of China setup a threefold standard for industry 
one day of rest in seven no child labor ade- 
quate safeguard in factories both as regards health 
and safety devices That started the labor mo\e- 
ment Capuiljsm was challenged 

Again in Octol er 192C the National Christian 
Council a body made up of both missionaries and 
Chinese passed a loog resolution dealing with 
international relations One paragraph of which 
read That the present treaties between China 
and foreign Powers should be revsed on a basis 
of freedom and equality ’ Thit the missionaries 
dared to criticize the policies of their own govern 
meDt is exceedingly dangerous 

Even worse than that ns far hack as 3924 
before there was much of any agitation on the 
matter of unequal treaties some missionaries in 
North China signed a resolution a part of which 
follows 

V e therefore express our earnest desire that 
no form of military pressure especially no foreign 
military force be exerted to protect us or our 
properl! and that in the event of our capture 
by lawless persons or our death at their hands no 
money be paid for ou- release no punitive expedi 
tions be sent out and no indemnity be exacted 
The missionary cannot of course claim the 
credit for all the new and dangerous thoughts 
that have been brought mto the heathen world 
Businessmen industrialists philosophers teachers 
have all plaaed their part In China. John Dewey 
and Bertrand Russell and the writings of Ibsen 
Tolstoy Darwin and a hundred others Novels 
science history philosoi hy religion 

The East is awake Superstition is dying 
Ignorance is passing away Science is destroying 
poverty The White Beni is less dreadful Don t 
you wish y ou were a missionary 


— The Literary Digest 


TESTIMONIES OF COMPETENT ENGLISHMEN AS TO THE 
FITNESS 0¥ INDIA EOS SELF-HOLE 

Bt THE REV DR J T SUNDERLAND 


“ rather humiliating to have to print 
certihcates like those contained in the following 
article But as there is a* present much anti 
Indian propaganda by Englishmen and others 
the testimonies of persons who were not engaged 
in any propaganda at the time when they expressed 
these views may be considered valuable bv 
unbiassed people Editor M if] 

I T is the claim of the British Government 
that the people of India are not capable 
of ruling themselves that is do not 

k possess the intellectual and moral qualities 


necessary for carrying on the government 
of their own country and therefore require 
to be ruled by Great Britain 

In answer to this claim the following 
testimonials are offered from eminent 
Englishmen possessing large knowledge of 
*"' a Jp os t of them officials long connected 
with the Indian government More than 
lour times as many other testimonies of He 
less weighty gather 
ed withm the last ten years lie before me 
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a; l write ; bat space compels me to limit 
myself to these 

In the light of these testimonies from the 
highest possible authorities, readers are asked 
to judge for themselves whether Great 
Britain has any just ground for her claim 
that India is uot fit for self-rale. 


Tiie Testimonies 

What is India's Place in the World's 
Civilization ? 


• If a pood svstera of agriculture, unrivalled 
manufacturing skill, a capacity to produce 
whatever can contribute to convenience or luxury : 
schools established in every village, for teaching, 
reading, writing and arithmetic ; the general 
practice of hospitality and charity among each 
other ; and above all a treatment of the female 
sex, full of confidence, respect and delicacy, are 
among the signs which denote a civilized people, 
then the Hindus art not inferior to the nations of 
Europe and if eivilizition is to become an article 
of trade between the two countries. I am convinced 
that this country (England) will gain by the 
import cargo.’’ 


Max Mailer, the eminent Orientalist, in 
his book “What India Has to Teach Us,” 
says : 

“If I were to look over the whole world to 
find out the couotry most richly endowed wth 
all the wealth, power and beauty that nature can 
bestow in some parts a very paradise on earth— 
I should point to India. It I were asked under 
what sky the human mind has most fully 
developed some of its choicest gifts, has most 
deeply pondered on the greatest problems of life, 
and has found solutions of some of them which 
well-deserve the attention even of those who have 
studied Plato and Kant. I should point to India. 
If I were to ask ravser. from what literature we. 
here in Europe, may draw the corrective which 
is most wanted in order to make our inner life 
more perfect, more universal in fact more truly 
Unman, again I should point to India " 

Mar we Look Dows- os India 9 
Warren Hastings, the first Governor- 
General of India. tyranmz a d over and wronged 
the Indian people iu many shameful ways, 
but he strongly rebuked all persons who 
looked down on them as lacking in civiliza- 
tion and in character, and declared that 
their literature, their writings, “will survive 
when the British dominion in India shall 
have long ceased to exist, and when the 
sources of wealth and power which that 
dominion once yielded to Britain are lost 
oven to remembrance.” 

What Was India'.* Civilization when the 
British Came ? 

Wbea the British first entered India as 
adventurers and traders, did they find a 
civilization that was low ? Or one that was 
hjgh ? This question was answered by Sir 
Thomas Monro, a distinguished Governor 
of Madras, in a statement made by him 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, 
in 1813 (“Hansard’s Debates.” April 12), as 
lollows ; 


Burke on India’s Civilization 

In all his speeches in Parliament on 
India — those made in connection with his 
impeachment of Warren Hastings and others — 
Edmund Bnrfee invariably represented the 
civilization of India as high In his speech 
on the East India Bill, he said 

"This multitude of men (the Indian nation) 
does not c insist of an abject and barbarous 
populac ■*. much less of gangs of savages . but of a 
people for ages civilized and cultivated . cultured - 
by all the arts of polished life while we 
(Englishmen) were yet dwelling m the woods. 
There have been (in India) princes of g-eat 
dignity, authority, and opnlence There (in India) 
is to be found an ancient and venerable priesthood, 
the depository of laws, learning and h story the 
guides ot the people while living and their 
consolation in death There is a nobility of great 
antumity and renown; a multitude of cities not 
exceeded in population and trade by those of the 
first class in Europe merchants, and bankers who 
vie m capital with the Bank of England ; millions of 
ingenious raa .ufacturers and mechanics ; and 
millions of the most diligent tillers of the earth.” 

India’s Great Place in the World 

Mr. H. M. HyDdman, the eminent British 
publicist thus describes the important place 
of India in the world’s history and civiliza- 
tion 

“ 3 p“ 5 i- h u and .^ of . ye3rs before the coming of 
the English, the nations of India had been a 
wealth 7 ? nd highly civilized people 
possessed of a great language, with an elaborate 
laws and social regulations, with example 
arustic taste m architecture and deration 
producing beautiful manufactures of all kuJdf and 
endowed with religious ideas and philosophic aid 
scientific conceptions wh ch have greatly mfiuencid 

a -=£? S3 
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authors of the Vedas of the Mahabhirata and the 
Raroayana, of the architects of the Taj Mahal 
and of such soldiers and statesmen as Baber 
Hyder All and Runjeet Singh 

And yet, nine tenths of what has been 
written by the British about India is so expressed 
that we are made to believe the shameful falsehood 
that stable and civilized government in Hindustan 
began only with the rule of the British * 


Ant Indians Raciu.lt Inffrior 0 

The Metropolitan (Chorch of England) 
Bishop of Calcutta in a sermon preached 
early in 19’1 is reported (in the Indian 
Messenger of April 17 that year) as saying 

There are persons who conceive that to the 
white belongs in virtue of inherent superiority 
the inalienable right to rule over races of darker 
color tl au themselves But facts are a"a nst them 
Indians have achieved the highest distinction m 
the varied spheres of human a nvity and by 
their success have refuted the charge of racial 
inferiority Certain of those inclines which we 
(British) are ai t to think rank h ghlv may be less in 
evidence arnon„ tnem than among oursehes but 
that is merely to say that they are different from 
ourselves but difference may exist alongside of 
perfect equality + 


Siio ld Indians ue Classld among Interior 
OR AMONG SuPEPIOR PfOILES ? 

Mr J A Spender long Editor of the 
Westminster Oa ette says in his recent 
book The ChaDgmg East p 23 (19 '7) 

There is no Eastern count-y which has so 
many talented men in so many walks of life is 
India. Men like Tagore whose wntings are read 
all through Eirope and America Sir J C Bose 
whose researches in plant physiology are famous 
the world over and whose zeal and originality as 
a teacher make an indescnlable impression on 
tho=e v ho spe him at work with his students 
Major Tl D Basil the historian of India Dh-n 
Gopal Mokerji the author of My Brother a lace 
—to name only a few out of scores— would be 
highly distincuis ed in am European country 
and most of them have followers and students 
around them who would do credit to any Western 
6eat of learning All of these should be respected 
and appreciated by us Engl shmen and Furopeans 
as working on a plane of absolute equality with 
ourselves 


* Tmtl s About India Senes I pp 8 9 New 
lork U5P3) 

+ In th s connection it mar be of interest to 
w to know that in his Fccyelieal pulhshed 
M rch 5th 19^7 Bis Holiness the Pope decares 
that the belief tl at the dark skinned races are 
inferior to the white is a mtstake He affirms 
that long experience proves that these alleged 
inferior peoples are fully equal in mentality to 
the white peoples 


In 1911 Air Spender weat to India to 
attend the Great Delhi Durbar On his 
return, he published in his paper (January 
29 1912) the following ^interesting statement 
of the high impression rip had received from 
the Indian people 

India may' impress one as poor or squalid as 
mediaeval l ut never for a moment can it strike 
him as a crude a barbarous country Evidences 
meet lnm everywhere of art originality and 
refinement lie will see more beautiful faces in a 
mornings walk m an Indian lazaar tlan in any 
European citv and he will be charmed by the 
grace and courtesy of the common folk It may 
surprise Englishmen lo hear it b it many Indians 
seriously express the opinion that the Indian is 
mental y the superior of the w hite man 


Ha\e Indians IsTLLLrcTUAT and Liter in 
Abu itt 9 

At the St. Andrews dinner in Calcutta 
m December 1901 the English Vice 
chancellor of the Calcutta University spoke 
as follows of the Indian people, their m 
tellectual ability and their great literature 

Masterpieces of thought and language were 
produced in this country at a time when our 
ancestors as Englishmen were little better than 
savages and though the age of masterpieces 
may have gone by none of us who come into 
contact with educated natives of India to-dav can 
doubt that their intellectual power is worthy of 
their ancestry * 

Has India Great Men 9 

General Smut*. Premier of South Africa 
m an address delivered in Johannesburg 
August 26 1919 called attention to the fact 
that the civilization of India instead of being 
low as some suppose is high He said 

I do not look down on Indians I look up to 
them T vo with whom I have come into particular- 
ly close contact of late Lord Sraha and the 
Maharaja of Bikanir I regard as among the ablest 
men I have ever know n There have been Indians 
who have been among the greatest men in the 
history of the world There have been Indians 
who have been among the greatest 'eaders of the 
1 uman race, whose shoes I am unworthy to untie. 
Nor is there any one else here to-night worthy to 
do th t 

On urging that commissions in the army 
high ns well as low should be granted to 
Indians exactly as to Englishmen, he was 
asked if he would like to serve under an 
Indian Ho replied at once Why not 9 
I would be glad to serve under an able 
Indian 


* Indian Messenger December 2" 1901 
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Abe Indians Truthful ? 

Colonel Sleercnn, an Englishman who 
lived Ions; in India and mixed intimately 
with all classes and v ho was extraordinarily 
well qualified to judge, said, 

“I have had berore me hundreds of cases m 
which a man’s property, liberty or life has depend- 
ed upon his telling a lie, and he has refused to 
tell it”* 

Are Indians Honfst ? 

Says Alfred Webb, President of the 
Tenth Indian National Coogress 

"la Madras, in 1804, I conversed with a sewing 
machine agent, who had travelled and done business 
over the elobe His principal trade now was with 
Iodian tailors and seaaisters selling machines to be 
paid for bv monthly instalments. I asked the 
prooortion of bid debts m such business He 
said he had found them as hizh as tea per cent 
in Enefantf. 'flow high in India But one per 
c®nt ’ and su»h chiefly with Earopeans 

Practically we have no debts with Iadian natives. 
If it comes that Ihev cannot pay instalments, they 
will give back the machines 
. ‘In op°o crowded bazaars or market-places on 
railway platforms m India are money coangers 
They sit at tables upon which are heaps of coins 
of various denominations Could money be thus 
exposed at similar gatherings in Europe t 

Ant. Indians Moral ? 

At a meeting of the East India Asso- 
ciation held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel. London, in December. 1901. Sir Lepel 
Griffin, the President, is reported as paying 
the following tribute to Indian morality : 

‘‘The Hindi creed is monotheistic and of very 
high ethical value : and when I took back on mv 
life in India and the thousands of good friends I 
have left there among all classes of the native 
community, when I remember those honorable, 
industrious, orderly, law-abidmg, sober, manly 
men. I look over .England aDd wonder whether 
there 13 anything in Christianity which can give a 
higher ethical creed than that which is now pro- 
fessed by the large majority of the people of 
India. I do not see it in London society, I do not 
see it in the slums of the Hist Ead, I do not see 
it on the London Stock Exchange. I think 
that the morality of India wilt compare very 
favorably with, the morality of any country in 
western Europe." 

Are Isdiaxs Trustworthy? 

Sir Gny Fleetwood Wilson, long a dis- 
tinguished British official in India, pays 
the following striking tribute to the 

* Dutt’s “Civilization in Ancient India,” Vol. 11 

p. lot). 

t “The Feople of India,” 'p. 5]. 
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trustworthiness of the many Indians filling 
responsible positions under his charge. Id a 
speech made when he was retiring from the 
office of Finance Member of the Indian 
Government, in 1913, he is repotted a3 
Shying 

“I wish to pay a tribute to the Indians whom 
1 know best. The Indian officials, high and low, 
of my department through the years of ray connec- 
tion with them, have proved themselves to be 
uhspanng of service and absolutely trustworthy. 
When need arose, they have done ungrudgingly 
a double or triple amount of work. When their 
advice wa3 sought, they have given it to me fully 
and frankly As for their trustworthiness, let me 
give an instance. Three years ago when it fell 
to my lot to impose new taxes it was imperative 
that their nature should remain secret until they 
w e re officially announced. Everybody in the 
dopirtment had to be entrusted with this secret- 
Apy one of these, from high officials to low paid 
compositors of the Government Press, would have 
fojcome a millionaire 6y using that secret ramra per- 
il- But even under such tremendous temptation 
nht one betrayed his trust So well was the 
secret kept that a ship laden with silver in Bombay 
delayed unnecessarily its unloading for three days 
arid was consequently caught by the new tax.” 

Have Indians Refinement, Spiritual 
I.nsioht and Brain Power ? 

Sir Michael Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Leeds University. England, and President 
of the Calcutta (India) University Commission, 
Hi a Lecture delivered in Leeds, in 1919, 

reported as saying 

‘One cannot walk through the streets of any 
center of population in India without meeting face 
after face which is eloquent of thought, of .fine 
feeling, and of insight into the profounder things 
ot life In a very true sense the people of India 
are nearer to the spiritual heart of things than we 
in. England are As for brain power, there is that 
iq India a hich is comparable with the best m our 
own country.” 

Are In duns Competent Educators ? 

After his return from three months of 
Study of education and educational institu- 
tions in India, Mr. Sidney Webb delivered 
an address before the Students’ Union of 
the London School of Economics on "What 
are we to do about India ?” In this 
address (as reported in the London weekly, 
India, of December C, 1912), he said that 
among the many colleges he had visited he 
<Sould not avoid the conclusion that some of 
those which had, from the outset, been es- 
tablished by Hindus, managed by Hindus, 
And staffed by Hindus, without the inter- 
vention or co-operation of any European, 
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were among the very best colleges that he 
had ever seen — alike for devotion of the 
professor* ability of the teaching staff 
success in examinations and what was most 
important of all in the development of 
intellect and character in the students He 
regretted to have to «ay that some of the 
Government colleges that he had seen which 
were entirely managed bv Englishmen and 
nearly wholly staffed by English professors 
compared very badly mdeed with the 
exclusively Hindu colleges in various res 
pects and unfortunately often m the 
devotion and intellectual ability of the 
professors He instanced particularly the 
building tip of The Ferguson College at 
Poona solely by Indian scholars and its 
great success the organization of so great 
ind pervading a movement as the Aryn 
Samaj the continued growth and develop 
ment of the DAY College at Lohore 
wholly Indian and the successful working 
out of the quite novel educational ex 
penmeDt of the Gnrukula at Hardwar 


Does India Hold a Place of Impoftance in 

tiif Would s Intei llctuai Prop res, ? 

In an address delivered m India in 
March 1920 Sir Basil Blackett a high 
official in the British Indian Government 
said 

Ind a long a<*o revolut onwed mathematics and 
provided the West with the key to the most fir 
mining of all the mechanical instruments on 
which its control of nature ha, been built when it 
Presented to E irope through the medium of Arabic 
the dev ce of the cypher and the decimal notation 
upon wh ch all modern systems of numeration 
depend Even so India to-dav o- to-morrow will 
1 am confident revolutions W extern doc nnes of 
progress t j demonstrating the ins lfficiency and 
lack of finality of rnurh cf the West s present 
system of human values 


Dofs India Product Grfat Mfn of Action 
Y> WHL AS GfeaT TniNT,tRS ? 


Sir Valentine Chirol who is loath to 
give over praise to Indians says in India, 
ris latest book (19 ’6) page 0 

At all times m her history Iodia has 
!t e i. finest and most subtle 
mtelleos of which the human raco is capable and 
gTcst men of act on as well a3 profound thinkers 


How Do Indians Com are with Fnclisumen ’ 


\^ r A 0 Ilume who served 
nearly forty years and who held 


m India 
many high 


office** among them that of Secretary of the 
Government, made the following statement 
before the Public Service Commission 
Calcutta March 1 1887 

The fact is — and this is what I who claim to 
have had better opportunities for forming a correc* 
opimoa than most men now living desire to urge 
there is no snch radical difference between Indians 
and Britons as it generally Hatters these latter to 
suppose If both races be judged impartially and 
all pros and cons be fairly set down on both 
sides there is verj little ground for giving the 
preference to either If jou compare the highest 
and best of oir Indians with the ordinary run of 
the rabble in England these latter seem little better 
than monkevs beside grand men If yon compare 
the picked Englishmen we often got m India trained 
and elevated by prolonged altruistic labors and 
sobered and strengthened by weighty re«ponsibili 
ti with the rabble of India the former shine out 
like gods among common mortals But if voa 
fairly compare the best of both those m each 
class would exhibit excellencies and defects less 
noticeable in the other and neither can as a whole 
bejustlv said to be better or worse than the 
other The whole misconception regarding the 
people of India arises from the habit which 
Foglishm*m m India have acquired of regarding 
only the blackest side of the Indian and the 
brightest side of the English character and from 
their theories as to the capacities of the two races 
being based on a consideration of the wo at speci 
mens of the one and the best specimens of the 
other 

Arf En 1 isiiMEN Superior to Hindu*? 

In his book The Expansion of England* 
Professor J R Seeley denies that the 
English are superior to the people of India. 
He says 

\V e are not cleverer than the Hindu our 
minds are not richer or larger than his 


Are Indian* 


Intellectually Equal to the 
English ? 


Speakmg in London in May 1904 at the 
annual meeting of the Society for Promoting 
Christian knowledge Lord George Hamilton 
for some years Secretary for India was 
reported as saying that 

T , There were hundreds of millions of p»r*ons m 
k? . 1 ? % , e £ lvl 'ization was much older than that 
koghsh tnat they possessed a literature 
f^hitecture and philosophy of which anv country 
,v. proa;1 and 'hat at the present time there 
Muw S p«»w« r f^P 3 of millions whose intellectual 
S I th C i tr -p« a i i1 1! /d QU 1 ,f not superior to that 

^SS, jSI &T " M,a Lmd “° 

Ari Tnm Indians Equal to the Best 
Em Lisnin-N ^ 

In an article in the Nineteenth Century 
ami After of February lail Lord Morley 
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Secretary of State for India, speaking of the 
most accomplished and highly trained native 
officials in India, declares them to be "As 
good in every way as the best of the men 
in Whitehall.” 

Are Indians Capable ok Competing with 
Englishmen ? 

Sir Valentine Cbirol says in his last book 
"India,” (p. 10) 

“There is a rapidly increasing class of Indians, 
not a few of whom are highly gifted, capable of 
mastering the literature, and, though more rarely, 
the science of the West, and qualified to compete 
with Englishmen in almost all the higher activities 
of modern life, in the public services, on the 
bench, at the bar. in the liberal professions, in 
school and university teaching, tn literature and in 
the press, and, if more recently, in commerce and 
industry and finance. 

‘It is this new class of Indians who lave 
assumed the political leadership of India, and it is 
they who to-day dominate the new representative 
assemblies designed to acchraat /o in an Indian 
atmosphere parliamentary institutions and pro- 
gressive forms of government presumed to be 
capable of future adjustment, to the newest con- 
ceptions of democracy ” 

Elsewhere Sir Yalenfine Cbirol says 
“Indian brains, when given a fair chance, are 
no whit mfeiior to European brams,' 

Ark Thuik Indian Leaders in Prison Who 

ARE EqtJAL IN Cn*RACTTJt AND CCLTURL 

to BriusH Members of Parliament ? 

In a speech made in the British House of 
Commons during the India Delate m Jaly. 
19J2, Mr. Ben Spoor, one of England's best 
informed men abont India, said : 

.“At the present moment over 20.000 political 
prisoners are in jail in Indi3 They include men 
of high character, men whose character has never 
been questioned They include men of profouud 
culture — of a culture. I submit, probably greatly in 
excess of that of the average Member of this 
House cl Commons." 

Are Indian Jcdgfs E<jlai. to English Jipgls? 

Sir Henry Cotton, in his book, “New 
India.” (p 140). says that the Lord Chancellor, 
the Earl of Seiborne, testified as follows from 
his place in Parliament : 

“My lords, for some years I practised in 
Indian cases before the Judicial committee of 
the Privy Council, and during iho'e years there 
were few casts of any imperial importance 
m which I was not concerned I had considerable 
opportunities of observing the manner in which, in 


civil cases, the native judges did their duty, and 
I have no hesitation in saying — and I know' this 
was also the opinion of the judges during that 
time— that the judgments of the native judges bore 
most favourable comparison, as a general rule, 
with the judgments of the English judges I 
should te Sony to say anything in disparage nent 
of English judges, who. as a class, are most anxious 
carefully to discharge their duty : but. I repeat 
chat I have no hesitation in saying that in every 
instance, lu respect of integrity, of learning, of 
knowledge, of the soundness and satisfactory 
eha'acter of the judgments arrived at, the Dative 
judgments were quite as good as those of English 
judges.” 

Are Indians Fit, Morally ynd Intlhec- 
TUAUA, TO MANAGE TIttllt NATIONAL AFFAIRS ? 

Mr Hodgson Pratt, long a prominent 
member of the Bntish-Indian Civil Service 
answers these questions as follows (in India , 
the London weekly, November 10, 1905) . 

"As regards the possible qualities which have 
delayed ‘he admission of Indians to a larger share 
w the management o( their national affairs it can- 
not be 6aid that there is any evidence of moral or 
intellectual unfitness When posts of great respon- 
sibility requiring qualities of no mean order, have 
been hlled by Indians, whether in British or Native 
States, they have evinced high capacity as well as 
trustworthiness ’ 

Have Indians the Qualities Nlcessara for 
Ruling ? 

Mr O. F. Abbott, author of “Through 
India with the Prince of Wales,” answers 
in the London Nation of July, 1908 : 

“One often hears that the Indian lacks 
many of the qualities for lule upon which the 
Englishman pndes himself. Among these, qualities 
are a high sense ol duty, impartiality, incorrupt- 
ibility, independence of judgment and moral 
courage- Now, I submit, no better test for the 
possession of those qualities could be devised 
than the placing of the Indian in a position 
which demands the constant display of those 
qualities Such a position he already occupies 
in the law courts- Every day the Indian Judge 
is called upon to pass sentence in a var.eiy 
of cases ca.culated to test his sense of duty, 
his impartiality, his integrity, bis independence 
of judgment aad his moial courage llow ha3 
he stood the test * By the confession of every 
European in India— including, amusingly enough 
those who deny to the Indian the possession 
of those virtues— the Indian judge is not a jot 
inferior to his English colleague " 


Are Indians Competent for High Exlcltim 
Office ? 

Str Henry Cotton, who served long in 
India, holding high cffices there, and later 
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was a prominent Member of Parliament, says 
in his book New India (pp 141 142) 

The natives of India are assumed to be unfit 
to have charge of districts it is convenient to 
assume that all Englishmen are cool and wise in 
danger while no natives are so and that coo 
sequent!? onlj Englishmen and no Indians are 
competent to be trusted w ith independent charges 
By a process of the grossest sen adulation 
we persuade ourselves to believe that natives 
are only useful as mmistrial servants, but 
that the work of a district, if it is to be done at 
all demands the supervision of an English officer 
The truth however is that the Indians as of 
course thev must be, are the backbone of nur 
administration The birden and heat of the day 
are already borne ty Indian subordinates and in 
the event as occasionally must be the case) of an 
incompetent E iropean being in cha-ge of a district 
the whole of the work is done by his Indian 
deputies and clerks ’ 

Is India Bit For Self Rut e° 

After his return from Indta Eeir Hardte 
declared 

It cannot be alleged that the Indian people 
ate unfit Iot self government. The many Native 
States which are ruling themselves is a proof to 
the contrary which cannot be gainsaid A great 
educated class exists m India which manages um 
versifies and higher grade schools supplies the 
country with lawyers professors newspaper 
editors and the heads of great business concerns 
\\ herever these men have an opportunity they 
prove that whether as administrators or as Iegis 
latore they have capacity of a very high order. * 


Aiu. Indians I\fF8ior to Englishmen 
as ictuai Legislators ? 

Dr V H Rutherford long a prominent 
English Labor L°ader and member of Parlia 
ment, tells us in his last book Modern India 
Its Probfems nod Their Solution’ (pp 82 
84) that after attending debates (in 1926) in 
the Indian National L Q gislative Assembly 
and in several Provincial L°gislatnres, where 
British and Indian members were speaking 
and worktDg side by side he fonod a definite 
inferiority among the Englishmen as compared 
with fhe Indians He declares 

“Although I have a natural bias in favor of my 
own countrymen truth compels me to tate that 
in these Legislative bodies the Indians far surpass 
their English rivals m brilliancy wit logic, kriow 
ledge breadth of vision and ideals of states 
manship ’ 

Asking the question ‘ What station m 
life would these men have occupied if they 
had remained at home in England instead of 
coming to India ? ’ he answers 

Not more than one or two per cent., would 
have men higher than a first class cerk in a 
government office Asa matter of fact India ^ 
governed by first-class clerks from England witn & 
few lord lings thrown in as governors On* trum 
stands out like a beacon light namely that Indians 
are infinitely better fitted to govern India than 
are their English overlords In sheer intellectual 
ability and parliamentary capacitr Indians outshine 
their Bntisn adversaries 


Is India Fit for Freedom and &elf Roll ? 

To this question Mrs Annie Besaut, after 
a residence in the country of more than 
thirty years, makes the following nnhesitat 
mg answer which has been published 
repeatedly in India and in England 

Too ask is India fit lor freedom aid self gov 
eminent 9 I answer Yes and they are her right, 
ii hat does India a nt ? She wants everything 
and has a right to caim everything that any other 
nation has a right to claim She would be free m 
India as I ho Fog ishmau is free in England To be 
governed by her own men freely elected by her 
set* To make and break ministries at her will 
To carry arms to have her own army her own 
navy her ow n volunteer* To levy her own taxes, 
to make her own budgets, to educat her own 
people to irrigate her own lands to mine her own 
ores to mint her own coins to beasoveregn 
nation w itlim her own borders Does an Fog Kh 
man ask lor less lor himself in I- ag and ? \\ hv 
should on lod an any more than an Fnelishmao 
K content to he a thrall { India has a right to be 
free anU self governing She is fit to be It « a 
crime against humanity to hud r her 


* The Jxibor 1 under lxindon May 1°09 


In conclusion Such are a fe v of the 
evidences which offer themselves to all 
who care to know of the high civilization 
of India , of the undeniable intellectual, 
moral and practical qualities of the 
Indian people— their general faithfulness 
their trustworthiness their honorable character, 
their eminent ability and efficiency to 
the discharge of the duties and respon 
sibihties placed upon thorn not only private 
but in connection with every kind of official 
or government position which they have been 
permitted to hold 

Of coarse these testimonies do not mean 
(as nothing in this book means) any claim 
or even dream that the Indian people are 
all angels What people in the world are 9 
Nor does anything said in these pages mean 
that they are all Platos or Bacons or Glad 
stones. On the contrary, they rank all the 
way from men very much nearer Gladstones 
and Bacons and Platos than many of us 
know down to men women and children 
as low and degraded as any found in our 
i uropean or American slumv 
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Bat, we submit, baling onr verdict on 
the above testimonies coming from competent 
Englishmen (and, as has been said, hundreds 
of other similar testimonies might easity be 
added); have we not a right to affirm that 
in natural ability the Indian people as a 
whole are little, if any, inferior to the people 
of even Great Britain, and that, if allowed 
the education, training and practical experience 


in the management of their local and national 
affairs which every nation ought to have 
(but of which their British masters have 
cruelly deprived them), they would be able 
to maintain a government not unworthy to 
rant with that uf Japan and the best govern- 
ments of Europe. 

[This article is a chapter from the Author’s 
forthcoming work. ‘'Indus's Case for Freedom. 
Editor. M. R 1 


RICE CULTURE IN ITALY 

Br D. ANANDA RAO, B.St. 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Madras 


I N a country like India where rtce is not 
only the staple food crop of her people 
but one that has been for centuries under 
cultivation, one would suppose that in its 
cultivation methods it has reached a high 
degree of excellence and in its yield it stands 
second to none in the world. 

Looking into statistics one finds that 
India ranks highest in the area of rice it 
grows. During the years 1920-24 (average) 
she had to her credit S0,<i83,m00 acres aod 
there is no country in Asia whose acreage 
comes anywhere near it. Turning to Europe 
where rice is still grown more or less as a 
novelty, it is found that there are only five 
countries which grow it to any appreciable 
extent Of these, Italy and Spain take the 
first two places. The former country during 
the same period grew nearly 300,000 acres 
of rice which is altogether an insignificant 
area when compared with that grown in 
India Such being the case, it should be 
pardonable if either the cultivators in India 
or tho'e who work in their interests minimise 
the claims of other countries specially in 
Europe where rice occnpies but a small area 
and whose people attach greater importance 
to other crops than it. 

However, India has a very different story 
to tell, as regards its yield per acre. The 
average ont-turn for the area quoted above, 
for the years 1920-24 comes to 47,305,017 
tons whet^as in the case of Italy it is 
491,968 tons. In other word*, while the 
yield per acre in India is reckoned at 1,310 
lb, that of Italy it is 3,670 lb. This is 


astonishingly high. Apart from what ono 
hods in these statistics which reveal bare 
facts in cold print, Mr Galletti, a .Madras 
Civilian, himself an Italian drew pointed 
attention to the methods of culture and high 
yields obtained in Italy in his^very interest- 
ing articles published io the “Statesman" an 
year or two ago While on a holiday tour 
in Europe last summer, I w&3 tempted to 
visit Italy with the express purposo of seeing 
for myself the conditions which render such 
high yields possible On the advice of the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome 
I visited Vercelli, the chief centre of rice 
cultivation in Italy whero_ there is an agri- 
cultural experimental station of which 
Professor Novello Novelli is the head and to 
whose untiring energies and high intellect the 
present record yields are largely due. 
Piedmont, the region in which Vercelli is 
situated is the most productive of all. Other 
regions of importance are Lombardy, Emilia, 
Veneto, Toscana and Sicilia. 

Professor Novelli spared no paio9 io 
taking mo himself to different farms, travell- 
ing long distances by car which enabled me 
to observe at firsthand the real condition 
of the crops and the people who were 
responsible for their cultivation. My visit 
synchronised with tho harvest of rice I was 
thus able to see it to best advantage. The 
region visited is situated in the valley of 
the Po and is thus fed by it and its tribut- 
aries la this region tho most productive 
centres are Vercelli, Mortora, Novara, Pavia, 
Milano, and Cremona. The area of rice 
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cultivation is spreading gradually to the east 
as far as the sei where the Po empties 
itself In the south however there are no 
such irrigations! facilities the province 
of Lucca growing only a small quantity 
During the last year about 700 hectares were 
cultivated in the region of Paludi Pontina 
in which Rome is situated 

The spread of rice cultivation has seen 
many vicissitudes mainly due to economic 
causes Taking the quinquennial periods 
from 18 0 till 19*>4 the followng indicates 
the area under nee in hectares (one hectare 
is equal to 24 acres) and the yields in 
quintals (one quintal is equal to 197 cwt) 


Ypar 

Hectares 

Quintals 

18 0 4 

232 IwO 

4 810*00 

18 >83 

2018 0 

i 5^4 400 

1800 94 

182450 

3046400 

1 01 Oo 

1<6305 

4 434 oOO 

1910 ’4 

144 44S 

4 878 <00 

1915 19 

138 < 18 

5 218 300 

1 >20 24 

121408 

4098800 

It is obvious 

that while the 

ares has 


during the last half a century decreased by 
50 ter cent the avenge yield during the 
same period has nearly doubled itself Iu 
other word® while the average yield per 
hectare during the quinquennium 1870 74 
was 20 it has risen to 38 qumtals during 
the quinquennium lO^O 24 buch progress 
must be attributed to the methods of culture 
rather than to the inherent richness of the 
soil The river Po does not bring with it in 
its course any high fertilising materials 
tlowing as it does through granite rocks 
The methods of cnitnre in Italy are in 
many wavs similar to those one is accnstom 
ed to in India Tor example, one finds the 
method of sowing by hand still the common 
practice adopted there and it is said that 
about 80 per cent, of the total area is sowed by 
this method About 10 per cent., is drilled 
by machines while another 10 per cent is 
under transplantation In fact this last 
method came into vogne as lato as 1*112 
"With regard to weeding manual labour is 
employed even more largely than in India 
It is astonishing to find that very large ex 
ponlituro is incurred on weeding which Is 
ns will be described later due to the method 
of rotations adopted \\ omen walk Into the 
fields and weed exactly as our women do 
and Professor Novell! brought to my notice 
the amount of weed th it was collected and 
thrown on the main bnnds the remnants of 
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whicn could be seen even at the time of my 
visit Transplantation is also done by manual 
labour but high cost of labour prevents this 
practice spreading rapidly Attempts are 
now being m ide to substitute machines 
I a!«o witnessed the harvest which was 
being done by means of the sickle very 
similar to our own with but slight 
modifications But there are certain 
outstanding differences which it would 
be worth our while to consider here 

To one who is accustomed to rice cult* 
vation in India the most striking difference 
even to a casual observer is the wav^ that 
fields are laid for irrigation purposes Small 
bunds are absent and at first sight the whole 
area looks like one vast field With the 
exception of large buuds carrying between 
them irrigation or drainage water there are 
practically no intervening bunds and one 
would see even JO to 30 or even more 
acres without bemg interrupted by bunds 
which one so frequently sees in our country 
Great trouble is taken to level the lands and 
a good deal of terracmg is done wherever 
necessary In fact, several years of gradual 
levelling should be done before the land 
put under rice The relatively high labour 
cost at present precludes levelling to any 
large extent so that a good deal of such 
work had to be done in the prelimi 
nary stages The smiling landscape that 
one now witnesses is not the work of 

today but is the outcome of hard 

and diligent work of former genera 

tions of farmers who levelled drained and 
reclaimed land which at first sight was 
altogether nnsuited for agricultural purpose® 
The trnal levelling of course is done as 10 
Jodja by means of JeveJJm# board , only 
horses bemg substituted for oxen Another 
reason for this state of affairs is that water 
is allowed to flow gently to the 

fields floodmg of fields as ,s 

done in India is altogether absent 

Apart from helping to dispense with mourner 
able bunds it is possible under such » 
practice to economise a good deal of water 
This problem highly interesting in itself »s 
worth further consideration Prom the main 
irrigation channels small distributing 

channels are taken off about 6 yards apart 
through which water is gently let into the 
rice plots There is thus no waste of water 
m its distribution to cultivators The 

quantity of water required to mature the 
nee crop having been previously worked 
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ont only the required qmntitv is measured 
and given to cultivators This distribution 
of water is left entirely in the hands of the 
cultivators themselves. In 1853 an associa- 
tion called West Sesia association ol culti- 
vators was formed at Vercelli by the famous 
Cavonr which empowered the associations to 
distribute water to its members. To-day 
there are numerous associations of that kind 
throughout the country The 6ereral rice 
7ones are divided into districts or provinces 
and each sends its own requirements to the 
Central authority which is the association 
of cultivators, The«o associations pay to 
Government a certain sura for the use of 
water from April to the end of September 
The individual cultivators in their own turn 
pay to thpir association a certain sum for 
its use. It i«, therefore, to the interest of 
the cultivator himself to use the water with 
the greatest possible economy since the 
larger the saving, the further use he can 
put it to. The association in its own turn 
exercises great economy in its distribution 
nod sees that percolation and wastage are 
prevented wherever possible I bad the 
opportunity to visit Canal Cavour across 
the river Sesia which is dng below it and 
which takes water to Novara at one end and 
to Chivasso at tho other. Although this 
canal is one of the largest, there is now a 
net-work of canals in the valley of tho Po 
which is responsible for the greatly increased 
richness of the zone of Piedmont Irrigation 
canals are no donbt of recent date compared 
with our ancient systems I believe the 
irrigational canal system was introduced 
only during the fifteenth century and yet 
there is no doubt that Italy is far ahead of 
lodia with regard to the very large number of 
canal systems and the way water is utilised 
to the maximum advantage My information 
is that the average consumption of water 
per hectare is about 3 litres per second for 
rice and one litre for other crops like 
meadows Ac. 

" Resides the canals owned by the Govern- 
ment there are others which are the property 
of the 'cultivators themselves who do not 
pay anything for the use of such water, 
buch propone tors through whose territories 
these canals run maintain them at their own 
cost. Such a system of ownership of canals 
and the maintenance and distribution of 
water by the cultivators themselves is unique. 
In a country like India where water at great 
expense is harnessed and preserved, the 
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waste of water that is inJulgei in, in the 
deltaic tracts of the cauutry and though 
perhaps to a lesser degree, even in the areas 
under tank fed irrigation, would be considered 
criminal from the standards which hold in 
Italy 

A very interesting point with regud to 
irrigation of tho rice is that tho flaw is not 
constant as m India. On two occasions 
during the growth of tho crop the fields are 
dried Twenty five days after sowing water 
is drained for four or live days Tho 
beneficial effects of soil aeration and root 
penetration oro obvious at this stage After 
this water continues to flow through tho 
fields till after the last weeding which may 
be second or third according to tho weedi- 
ness of tho fields Withhold ng water at 
this stago probably tends to arrest too much 
vegetative growth apart from aerating the 
soil Before water is let m again, artificial 
manures are applied after which irrigation 
is constant until a few days before harvest. 
During tho last few months water is main- 
tained constantly in order also to keep tho 
temperature of tho soil uniform. 

Certain permanent meadows called 
"Marcita" are kept up even during winter by 
constant irrigation This constant How of 
water keeps tho soil under uniform tempera- 
ture. Thus while all cultivation is ordinarily 
at a stand-still, under irrigation it is 
possible to msintain a steady supply of 
fodder for the cattle 

Another outstanding feature of Italian 
rico cultivation winch is different to ours is 
tho rotation of crops followed Rice, year 
after year or as it is called ‘risaia stabile” 
used to be the common method in its early 
history This practice has given place now 
to systematic rotation of crops which claims 
to have increased the output of rice There 
is no hard and fast rule as to the crops 
introduced in any particular rotation but 
rotation as such is adopted almost univer- 
sally. Aron n d Yercelli it is usual to take 
one crop of a cereal like wheat or oats 
followed by one or two years of pasture 
after which 3 or 4 jears come under rice 
In localities where clay soils predominate 
and where drainage facilities are lacking, 
for example, in Botogaa and Montana, there 
is only one year of rice in thb rotation. 
Before the harvest of rice there is on 
interesting practice of sowing rape, clover 
and other pulses which when grown arc fed 
to cattle in spring. This is then allowed to 
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grow again and turned into tbe soil as 
green manure. This is a practice similar in 
part to that current in parts of South India 
For example, m the deltaic tracts under the 
Krishna snnnhemp is grown alter the harvest 
of rice but when cut it is stacked along 
with rice straw to be fed with it 

In the region of Vercelli, for example, 
nee occupies about 55 percent of the total 
area the cereals about 15 percent and 
pasture about 30 percent. In other regions 
rice may occupy only 20 percent and other 
cereals 35 pasture about 30 and industrial 
c*ops like hemp would occupy about 15 
percent The amount of the area under nee 
in the rotation is dependent on soil suitabi 
lity or other economic factors Owing to 
pasture crops following nee m the rotation 
the land becomes foul with grass weeds 
Consequently two and sometimes three 
weedings are given The first weeding is 
generally at the end of May ond the second 
in Juno and the third in July The cost of 
weeding during the first year runs up to 
about 1600 lire per hectare. Hus expendi 
ture is about 25 percent of the total cost of 
cultivation, but during succeeding yoars it 
is not so heavy 

Great strides have been made in the 
application of artificial manures for agncul 
tural crops People having been for long 
accustomed to the use of such manures 
readily apply them to a paying crop like 
rice Farmyard mannro no doubt is the 
basal manure on which they depend, up to 
200 qmmtals per hectare being used Super- 
phosphate ammonium sulphate. Calcium 
Cyanamide and snlphnte of potash are the 
chief manures used the total cost under 
these running up to about bOO lire per 
hectare These artificials are applied twice, 
once in conjunction with farmyard manure 
as an initial dose and later when the crop 
is three months old It is a note-worthy fact 
that the nttarks of mildew have been greatly 
controlled by rational cultivation and appli- 
cation of potassium sulphate 

Another matter which arrested my 
attention was the excellent uniformity tho 
growing crops exhibited I have seen 
hundreds of acres of one variety of rico 
all growing uniformly to ono height free 
from mixtures and bearing heavy earheads 
These were the progeny of selected seed 
issued to cultivators for seed purposes The 
particular vatiety I saw was the ono 
selected for early maturity (precocious) with 


very little straw but abundance of gram. 
To begin with such seeds are given preferably 
to smalt cultivators who are likely to pay 
special attention and the seed is distributed 
m succeeding years over large areas Of 
the several varieties tested, Japanese varieties 
seem to have suited Italian conditions best 
and selections from these have been made 
with the result that today there are about 
85 percent of the crop under these 

There is nothing that impressed me more 
than the advance made m Italy in the 
employment of mechanical methods in the 
cultivation of rice and in taking it to the 
market as a finished product For ploughing, 
tractors are largely employed one or more 
tractors being found in all farms of decent 
size Electricity plays a prominent part in 
the operation of thrashing The harvested 
rice is brought into the farm yard on carts 
drawn by horses, but these are hauled op 
to thrashing machines run by electricity 
About 30 quintals are thrashed per hour , 
in other words, an acre’s produce is thrashed 
in two hours By fhe time rice harvest 
is finished winter sots in and with it the 
process of drying the seed becomes difficult 
The early maturing varieties already referred 
to are got in m September when there is 
yet plenty of sunshine enabling natural 
drying But in the majority of cases, arti- 
ficial dniog is to be depended on by means 
of dessicators heated by steam Three 
dryings are considered sufficient and about 
4 F 0 quintals can be dried in this way m 
24 hours 


It is usual in India to sell nee in tbe 
market as paddy but the Italian cultivator 
puts it through the further process of hulling 
by machinery before it is sold He thus 
keeps the byproducts to himself for feeding 
his live stock and rice is straight away 
sent to the market for sale or export 

It is, therefore, obvious what an important 
part machinery plays in the methods adopted 
both in cultivation of rice and m taking 
it to the market Reference has already 
been made to the transplanting machine 
which to me is the last word on the ingenuity 
of the agricultural engineers of that country 
It is extremely simple and yet ingeniously 
constructed It consists of a box of eight 
compartments into which seedlings nro pot 
and sufficient to plant aboot 150 metres 
The box is replenished at each end of the 
field One man does (he whole operation 
There are two seta of ploughs below one- 
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behind the other •: the first set for opening 
farrows and the second for covering the 
same Seedlings are dropped by means of 
tongs which picks up each seedling as it 
■comes down the box at regular intervals 
and drops it into the furrow opened by the 
first plough. It is said that an hectare is 
transplanted in 2Vt hours. The defect at 
present lies in the fact that the seedlings 
■do not drop down at regular intervals and 
further triats are under progress. With 
the high cost of labour it is bound to 
become a boon to the cultivators and trans- 
plantation will naturally become more popular 
than at present 

Dnting my visit I had opportunities to 
■see the economic condition of the farmers 
and peasantry I also enjoyed the hospitality 
of some of them and wherever I went, I 
■was impressed that farmers in that region 
are in affluent circumstances Without 
hesitation I would say that the farmers 
here compare very favourably with their 
■compatriots in Britain although the latter 
country is still the richest in Europe The 
landed proprietors in this region possess 
•even four or five hundred hectares of land 
under their management bnt from the in- 
formation I could get I understand that 
-about 300 hectares may be considered an 
average holding of the well-to-do people. 
They are all educated but it was easy to 
recognise the farmer type among them , 
■that they had abundance of worldly goods 
was evident everywhere Modern con- 
•venieDces are available for all of them ; for 
-example, electricity is utilised not only for 
the machinery but also in their homes. 
Almost all of them own motor-cars , radio 
•machines with connections even to London 
were found in several houses In fact, they 
appear to indulge in every manner of modern 
luxury. Some proprietors living not far 
arom large cities have separate establish- 
ments of the farms, where they stay through- 
out the cultivation season and go back to 
their city residences doring the winter when 
work is slack. Not only is constant super- 
vision exercised by them but their influence 
over the peasantry is felt to a remarkablo 
degree. It must however be stated that in 
traly, living is less expensive than in many 
parts of Europe. Large proprietors have 
sub-tenants under them to whom are leased 
tarms of various sizes according to their 
requirements or position. Even these small 
.Peasants are by no means poor ; they enjoy 
55—7 


comforts in proportion to their scale of Jjf 0 
and I have it on authority that three 
hectares of land are enough to keep them 
in reasonable comfort. Insanitary conditions 
with disease taking constant toll in former 
days were attributed to rice cultivation but 
happily this state of things has been largely 
replaced by a healthy set of people whose 
economic progress and trade prosperity are 
at a high level 

Turning to the labouring classes it is 
found that emigration during agricultural 
seasons from poorer localities like’ Montana 
and Bologna takes place to more well-to-do 
regions like Vercelli. This is a feature quite 
in common with our own country People 
from dry land districts go to wet land loca- 
lities during transplanting and harvest seasons 
Even the peasantry are comfortably housed' 
Some of the houses are two storied fitted 
with electrical lighting and with all up-to- 
date sanitary conveniences A farmer whom 
I .““ privilege to visit and who owns 
about 300 hectares or land has 35 families 
under him They have a school for the 
children, a reading-room, and a library f or 
the elders. They all appeared extremely 
happy and contented and that they looked 
upon their farmer with respect born of love 
and gratitude Payment both in kind and 
money is id vogue. Payment in kind is 
preferred for two reasons ; at present the 
value of lira is constantly changing and 
therefore payment in kind is much more 
satisfactory Again, the quantity of per- 

quisites that they receive is on the whole 
more than their actual requirements so that 
they have an option to dispose of the extra 
quantity at market prices either to others or 
to the farmers themselves, who are willing 
to take thim back at the rates prevaS 
Besides having houses provided for them 
they receive on an average about 9000 l.m 
per annum which includes two’ quintals 
of rice, two quintals of wheat 
eight quintals of maize per annun! 
also get V, hire p "”d£ >"/ 

person In actual money they-rereir*. * 
to 4000 lire. tJj m 
to keep p,g. Ooats often uto the "S™™. 
cows IQ many localities— a practice nrllVi* l 
?"» in France Fish cllJS hVtogSt. 
log nod paying snb-indnstry grown ™ TH 

Show'S V 3"°"- J 0as ” ! ‘ l lab »nrer S work.bcSf 
S honrs , day and receive at the rate of 36 
lire per man and 2S lire nw 
day. At the time of 
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130 lire were equivalent to one pound 
sterling 

Dairy farms pure and simple as found m 
Britain are rare except near the Alps 

where conditions are such that natural 
meadows are available m abundance 

Mixed farms are therefore the rule 
that it, the farmer not only has an 

arable farm to run but has also large herds 
of milking cows to which particular attention 
is paid I saw several cow* of the Swiss 
type in excellent condition whose yield* 
compare very favourably with our best 

milking breed* Eight litres per day or 2 500 
litres per lactation is considered an average 
yield per cow Cattle insuraace is very 
expensive and therefore horses alone are 
insured 

Such conditions cannot be cousiderei to 
be prevailing all through Italy Wet land 
cultivators in the east are not so well off as 
those to be found in the region of Piedmont 
or Lombardy From what I have seen I am 
impressed that rice cultivation here has 
brought much prosperity to the people and 
when compared with similar cultivators m 
India they are verr much better off both in 
their social nod economic welfare 

It is one thing to know what Italy is 
doing in its agricultural practices and quite 
another to be able to introduce these bodily 
into India It is neither possible nor desir 
able to put into practice all that is being 
done in Italy with regard to nee culture 
1 do not think that time is ripe for intro 
dneing anythin - ” in the shape of agricultural 
machinery as practised there Firstly labour 
is not dear enough to make it worth while 
to introduce tractors or even transplanting 
machines nor * there capital enough to 
launch into the pure! aso of expensive 

thrashers We have plenty of sunshine at 
the harvest time to be independent of artt 
ficial desiccator The only point in this 
connection that might be done to the 

advantage of the cultivator in India is to 
deliver rice as a finished product instead of 
as paddy Hulling machines and rice 

factories have covered our country like 
mushroom growths but unfortunately these 
are run not by the grower* but by others 
Co operattvo hulling is suggested as the 
holdings of individual cultivators are small 
There are however some lessons that wo cm 
learn from Italy Economy in the distribution 
of water is an improvement to which 
I would attach paramount importance It 


been established beyond doubt that ia Italy 
to obtain bumper crops there need not b° a 
coustaot flow of two or three inches oE water 
throughout the growing season of 5 or 6 
months I saw excellent crops whtch were 
estimated at 60 Go and even 70 quintals per 
hectare I under*tand that there are crops 
which produce even 80 quintals per hectare 
but 50 quintals may be taken to be a very 
safe average This shows that with much 
less water than we are accustomed to in India, 
equally good if not belter crops are bemg 
obtained there Making due allowance for 
tne climatic differences which are perhaps 
more favourable in Italy I think stop* should 
be taken to see how far the present irrigation 
supply can be extended to other areas 

I am of opinion that researcli in thts 
direction is absolutely essential Attention 
may with advantage be directed to the study 
of these problems both under canals and 
tanks and seen by experiment how far water 
can be economised without detriment to 

the present yields These have to be solved 
on Government farms m the first instance 
and when this is successfully done it should 
not be difficult to demonstrate to the ryots 
at large like other demonstrations Space 
doe3 not permit me nor does it lie within 
the scope of this article to suggest details 
ot such researches I strongly feal that 
there is do problem in the improvement of 
Indian agriculture that is more vitally 

important than to see how much further the 
present water supply can be utilised than 

at present One is constantly reminded 
of the many occasions when water is 

simply wasted while at other* there 13 

such scare tv of it Yet there is no gam 
saying the fact that information on the sub 
ject is scanty I can only indicate here the 
magnitude and urgency of the problem 
Secondly it is worth our while to con 
sider how far rotations which ore being 
followed in Italy could be applied with 

advantage to our methods None would 
t t!ae * act that systematic rotation is one 
of the potent means by which a system of 
cultivation of any country :s improved It 
goes without saying that with rice following 
xieo 'ery good results are being obtained in 
India Bat if it were possible to intersperse 
other crops with nee in a definite number 
anally good crops if 
not better than at present, cultivators would 
more than thankful for information in 
-*•* especially if more fodder for 
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cattle is also brought into the bargain. It 
has been possible for the Italian cultivator 
to grow pasture crops in rotation with rice. 
It may be argued that in India it is not 
easy to obtain a pasture crop within one or 
two yeaTS. Here again there is opportunity 
for the Botanist and the Agriculturist to 
investigate what bind of grasses could be 
grown sufficiently, quickly and in sufficient 
quantity to make it worth while for the 
cultivators to adopt If certain grasses 
could be established within a year and these 
produce, say two tons per awe, the only 
problem that would then have to be solved 
is whether the returns obtained duriDg, say 
a period of 5 years of rice in succession 
are more or less than tboso obtained by 
having two years of gross and three years 
of rice. As a matter of fact there are in 
rogue several rotations in rice. It only 
requires that these are adapted to local 
conditions and attempts made to see how 
far the fodder problem could be solved 
In certain deltaic tracts where indifferent 
second crops are the rule it may be worth 
while to replace such by fodder crops. Under 
well irrigation rice is grown in rotation with 
other cereals and industrial crops It is desirable 
to stndy whether such a practice could be 
extended to wet lands. The cultivator when 
left to himself wonld certainly prefer to 
receive abundance of water and do the easy 
cultivation which nee entails bat any thing 
instructive can be suggested to him only 
alter it has been proved by experiment that 
a fodder can be successfully grown in rice 
fields and that by growing it once in three 
or four years in rotation not only is the total 
average ont-turn of nee not decreased bat 
more fedder is produced during that period 
than he has been able to buy following his 
usual practice. 

An appreciable amount of progress m 
rice cultivation could be traced to the 
systematic manuring that farmers in Italy 
follow. They are in the first iDstaoce more 
enlightened than our farmers. They can 
understand at least to a certain extent 
the theory as applied to artificial manuring 
and it does not therefore require very much 
effort to put into practice what he or his 
neighbour has learnt in the class room. 
Again, he has the money to spend liberally 
on manuring; on the other hand, we are 
np against an uneducated clientele which is 
Poor at the same time It has been the 
practice of the Government departments to 


suggest to cultivators such manures as are 
within their reach. Efforts have been made 
by them to put before commercial firms the 
desirability to bring down the prices of 
artificial manures. Until the prices are 
reduced the cultivators will not buy them. 
Unless the cultivators buy in large quan- 
tities it will not be worth while for the 
films to brmg the prices down. We are 
thus in aD impasse. More concerted effort in 
demonstration and propaganda seem to be 
necessary to make it evident to cultivators 
that it does pay to use artificials more freely 
than they are at present inclined to, but 
there are already signs in the horizon that 
well to-do farmeis are becoming alive to the 
urgency of this problem because on the one 
hand, there is insufficiency of cattle manure 
and on the other that which is available is 
of a poor quality. The commercial firms 
due to the competition are, I believe, 
beginning to reduce the prices. This is 
certainly a bright augury for the future. 

In an educated community it is an easy 
matter for an expert to spread the result of 
bis researches. It is therefore possible in 
Italy to leave good seed evolved from strains 
in the hands of cultivators themselves who 
not only take good care to see that they are 
not mixed but also help very largely in 
their distribution to others. Such things 
would be possible also in our country if 
education to adults is imparted more widely 
than at present, for example, visual instruc- 
tion by means of talks with the aid of 
lantern slides or cinema shows, would 
improve the situation. It is obvious that the 
greatest obstacle to agricultural progress 
has been the illiteracy of the farmers and 
the sooner that such education spreads 
among them the quicker will be the pace 
of the progress of agricultural improvement. 

Professor Novelli speaking somewhere 
on the insanitary conditions which prevailed 
in former days in rice growing tracts 
attributes it not so much to the growing of 
rice itself, but to "intellectual poverty which 
is the sister and hand-maid to rural poverty”. 

If this could be said of Italy, what could 
not be said of India ? 

One last word ; The standard of living 
of the labourer in the rice tracts in Italy is 
high while that of his Indian compatriot is 
low. It is not surprising therefore that the 
latter is inefficient If, however, steps are 
taken to feed, house and clothe him and 
treat him better it is likely that he would 
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field a better return There l=> abundant labour is employed It is worth whlle- 
Spe lor “arch with a new to me.easing doing it for ,s not the study of man fho- 
his efficiency in all farms where permanent worthiest ot all t 


HINDU MUSIC AND DANCING IN AMERICA 

( Ichteieti ml of Rogim Den) 

Bt MRb TARAKVATH DAS 


1 t,DI\S contribution to tie cultural life 
of the fforW 1% vraTnewse la xe\v?wa phvlo 
sophy tt e positive science* the influence 
of Hindu tl ought l as been permanent and 
today this fact is universally recognised 



Hamm Devi 


Hindu influence in the fine arts — architecture, 
painting music etc — is no less significant 
although less recognised by the people of 
the west 

In the west \n the field of music and 
dancing a new era has come On tbo one 
hand a. largo number of restless peoplo aro 
seeking for a new road to newei sensation or 
sensualism are exhibiting an unrestrained 
craz9 tor so called new music known as 
jazz on the other hand some bo 1011 & 
students of music and dancing find m Hindu 
music and dances new inspiration not sensual 
which stirs ones soul and leads to sublime 
ecstasy 

Ibe music of the future will embody new 
ideas of harmony and melody— finer notes 
intricate and subtle variations and 1 m 
probations which will exemplify the beauty 
of Rngas of Hindu music. Spiritual 
communion through music enchanting life 
through music soothing nerves and creating 
harmony and poise in everyday life through 
music depicting deepest emotions of life 
aro a few pi ases of Hindu music the divmo 
art 

In all ages and among all peoples dancing 
1 as played a significant part m the f ner as 
well as coar«er spheres of life Rcl gious 
dance® folk dances with all simplicity often 
give clearer interpretation of the mode of 
life of a people tl an written volumes Hindu 
dancing in Us varied phases is now attracting 
attention of many who seek charm and 
teanty of 1 uman movements and expre«sions 
Some time ago lime Ruth St Dennis 
introduced a few postures of Hindu danciog 
in her programme andJIme I avtowa lately 
in ballet productions incorporated sometling 
of Hindu dancing However Hagtm Devi is 
the first one ®o far as my knowledge goo*, 
who has pmentid a comprehensive programme 
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of Indian music and dancing to t!ie American 
public. 

Fortunately, Ragini Devi is not an ordinary 
dancer or singer; bat she is aa artist of 
extraordinary ability. She, with her thorough 
knowledge of Hindu and western music, i3 
trying to give that interpretation of music 
and dancing of the Hindus, which the West 
can appreciate and understand. She interprets 
the music, ancient and modern, including, the 
spirit of the sublimest poems of Dr. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. depicting pathos, love and guile- 
less simplicity, where vulgarity has no place. 
She is imbued with a spirit of exaltation 
in beauty and conscious of her mission, which 
she once described to me as follows — 

“One of the finest phases of Hindu life— 
their music and dancing — must not be 
allowed to remain unknown to the world 
The world should know of it , and the great 
masters should ponder over the possibility 
of its revival and renovation for the whole 
world. Russian music and dancing have 
acquired distinction in the world of fine arts . 
similarly, if properly interpreted, Hindu music 
and dancing can very easily do the same 
Some people who love Hindu music and 
dancing must give their lives for it. I love 
India and I am trying to find the beauty of 
my life through Hindu music and danciog 
to which I have consecrated my life ” 

Ragini Devi is the most out-standing and 
unique pioneer, engaged in interpreting the 
best of Hindu music and dancing to the west. 

Ragini Devi has a charming personality 
and excellent voice, necessary and in- 
dispensible requisites for success. Her recent 
elaborate programme, given in the Hampden 
Theatre, (New York) which is conducted by 
5Ir. Walter Hampden, the best living American 
actor and producer, brought out the following 
interesting criticism from Mr. Albert Coates, 
Guest Conductor of New York Symphony 
Orchestra. 

“RaglnPs music is amazing I hare seldom been 
*o interested ; and the instruments are very fine also. 
This Hindu music i« absolutely uiupie and I cannot 
help thinking that it i could create a great interest 
*'» .-tinfoco. 1 ' 

Mr. W. J. Uenderson, the well-known 
critic, writes in the Stin (New York) : — 

. “Rami’s dancing to Hindu airs and singing of 
Indus classic melodies is considered the most 
artistic and reliable ot Us kind -fonod in the 


The comment of the Xcip York Times is 
no less flattering : — 

‘The songs and dances of Ragini won her 
audience with simple truth of graceful inter- 
pretations rare to seo in the theatre." 

Ragini began her work quietly and today 
she has recieved national recognition in 
America. She is sought among select circles 
for her performances The following is 



Ragini Devi playing upon the Tambura 
typical of innumerable press notices of her 
splendid work. The Atlanta Georgian 
writes : — 

^Haunting airs which wandered rbvthraically, 
giving ravstical sosrgestiveness, time and place to 
words from Hindu sacred writings, to epics, to 
modern lyric classics of Rabindranath Tagore, and 
to the dances of the temples, emotional, seductive, 
yet with a distinctly moral tone ; all these in 
happiest combination intrigued the interest of the 
large audience assembled Wednesday afternoon 
in the auditorium of the Atlanta Woman’s Club to 
hear Ramm in a program of Hindu music offered 
by the line Arts Club - Whether in eansknt chant 
or inthe love songs from India’s historical epics, 
there was unmistakable evidence of high caste ■ 
combined with winsomeness -The dancing also of 
Ragini was truly Indian. Almost one stood among 
the bazaars where the vendors, with pretty bodily 
gyrations, appealing eyes and tinkling of bells upon 
well-shaped ankles offered their entrancing wares- 
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<of mystical charm One ot the most delRhlfol 
mumpers ever given in Atlanta certainly the 
most colorful and interesting programme of its 
present season 

Ragim Devi is not only an accomplished 
singer and dancer but <be also plays the 
isitar and Tambura exquisitely Tho music 


lovers ol tho v«est aro grateful to Ragim for 
her work of introducing and popularising 
something so beautiful of tho life of Orion* 
and tl o people of India may well bo proud 
o! her achievement and devotion to her 
mission 


THE SONGS OF RALIIA 

Bv SAROJIM NAIDU 
I AT Dt Sh. 

Knslnn Muian my ndnnt lo\cr 

Comet!) 0 comndos, lnste 

Bring vermeil and perfumes my limbs to covci 

Saflron sindil piste 

Bring sinning girments for im idornmg, 

Bluo of tho iTusk and roso of tho morning 
Gold of tho fhmmg noon 
On o mo a breist band ot gems that slnmmei 
Making tho limps of the stirs grow dimmer, 
Gudlo and fillet of peirls whose glimmer 
Shimeth tho Shrawan moon 


Kushna Munri my radnnt Lover 

Cometh 0 sisters, spread 

Bud and ripe blossom his couch to covei, 

Silver and coni red 

With garhnds of green boughs tlic doorways dail on— 
Is that his flute call sisters hearken 
Why tarneth he so long J 
Lile pipullcive doth my shy hent sluvci, 

Lil o rippling wives do my hint lnnbs qmvei 
Softly OJiinuna loves sweet rivei 
Sing thou our bridil song 


II AT DAWN 

VII night im hcait its lonelv vigil kept 
I istcnmg foi thee, 0 Love all night 1 wept 
W r herc went thy ernnt footsteps wandering 
Sweet Ghanaslivam, my kmg 
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My bridal veils arc flung upon the floor, 

My bridal garlands droop across the door, 

Tho buds that on ray bed their fragrance spilt 
Gricf-scattcred wane and wilt 

0 Fluto-playor, how swiftly dost thou tiro 
Of thine own gladness and thine own desire ! 
Couldst thou not find upon my yearning breast 
Thy rapture and thy rest'? 

Whoso are tho fingers that like amorous Hocks 
Roam the ambrosial thickets of thy locks 9 
All ! whoso the lips that snute with sudden drouth 
Tho garden of my month? 

What shall it profit to revile or hate 
Thy fickleness, her beauty or my fate. 

Or strivo to tear with black and secret art 
Thino image from my heart ? 

Without thy loveliness mv life is dead. 

Loie. like a lamp with golden oils unfed--- 
Come back, conic back from thy wild wandering. 
Sweet Ghanashyam. my king ! 


ZAGHLUL PASHA 

By Prof. DIWAX CHASD SHAR1IA. II A. 


P OLITICAL workers have been divided into 
three classes ; agitators, politicians, and 
statesmen. According to some, agitators 
come last in the scale, because their motives 
are sometimes questionable and their methods 
not always legitimate. Agitators love to 
disturb the waters and to exploit mass pre- 
judices; and they are, therefore, said to be 
men -who talk tall, and make much noise, but 
achieve nothing substantial. Politicians come 
a little higher in the scale than agitators 
(it might be remembered that, according to 
Lloyd George, a politician is a rarer being 
than a statesman) Bnt even politicians are 
men of the moment Their eye is always on 
the immediate present, and they do what is 


useful and opportune for the time being- 
only It is, therefore, urged that they some* 
times sacrifice the fature to the present, that 
they change too often and have no fixed 
principles Statesmen are the highest being 
amongst the political workers. They build 
np their nation, without ignoring the past or 
the future. 

Zaghlul Pasha was called a statesman by 
some, a politician by others, and an agitator 
by many A man of tongue of gold, o*f pen, 
of fire and of an eye bright as the stars, he 
was thought to be an anti-British propagand- 
ist, and a kindler of mass prejudices by bis 
enemies Some charged him with inconsis- 
tencies also, inconsistencies which chequer 
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the career of e-ery politician For jns ance 
it was caid that up to 1913 he was the 
opponent of the ex Khedive but as soon as 
the relations betneen Lord Kichener and the 
Khedive became strained he took up the 
cause of the Khedive and succeeded m 
wrecking the Assembly Similarly he 
supported the sale of the Suez Canal shares 
to England and the seperation of Sudan and 
these two facts were always exploited by 
his enemies against him According to others 
7aghlul Pasha was a statesman who wished 
to build up the fabric of Egyptian indepen 
dence on whatever foundations the Egyptians 
had already laid 

It is needless to quarrel with people in 
determining whether /aghlul Pasba was an 
agitator a politician or a statesman One 
thing is however certain that he was a great 
patriot who wanted complete independence 
for Egypt and who suffered heavily on 
account of his flaming patriotism But be 
it remembered that no suffering of criticism 
conld shake his determination to make Egypt 
free His enemies questioned his raotnes 
and his methods they called him a turn coat 
and a demagogue without constructive ability 
but these taunts could not make him change his 
course There was a time when an Egyptian 
student tried to take his life because it 
was thought that he had become untrue to 
his own hery gospel of nationalism bnt even 
this did not embitter him Nor did persecu 
tion inflicted upon him by the British 
Government weaken his fervour for Egyptian 
nationalism A suspect almost all lus life in 
the eyes of the British officials he was 
twice deported to distant places on accoun* 
of his political activities but even these 
deportations did not damp 1 is ardour for 
the national cause Thns he remained a 
patriot, troo to tho caoso ot Egypt from 
lirst to last 

All his life he spent in the service of 
J-gypt clinging his methods of work from 
time to time though ever keeping lus eyo 
fixed on the goal of complete Fgyptian 
independence Tic used especially tho three 
weapons of propaganda boycott and negotia 
tionsm ti e attainment of his object* A man of 
great political insigl t and extra ordinary 
judgment as ho was he did not pin himself 
down to one method but did always what 

tie moment demanded Ho started his poll 
Veto carc 57 f«»6 Arab, Pasta* ns.ng^m 
If,.”. “ 'j* 1 he fought against He 

Ilntisl hut soon ho made pence with them 


and became the most intimate adviser of 
Lord Cromer who said about him m a 
farewell speech 

Lastly gentlemen l should like to mention the 
name of one with whom I have only recently 
co operated bnt for whom in that short time 
I have learned to entertain a high regard 
Unlees I am much mistaken a career of great 
public usefulness lies b a fore the present Minister 
of Education Saad Zaghlul Pasha He has all 
the qualities necessary to serve his country He 
is honest he is capab'e he has been abused by 
many of the less wor'hy of his own countrymen 
These are high qualifications He should go far 


And he did go far as all the world knows. 
He accepted offices— he was the Minister of 
Education the Deputy Pre ident the Fresi 
dent of the Assembly and the Prime- 
Minister by turns not with a view to exalt 
and glorify himself in the eves of his 
countrymen but to serve them He however 
did not set much store by any one thing 
He accepted an office when it served the 
interests of his country but he boycotted it 
next time when he thought that his country 
would gain by that When Milner Commission 
was sent to Egypt he sent a note from France 
to his countrymen that they should boycott 
it And his countrymen dtd not co operate 
with it till the Bntisa Government had 
recognised the independence of Egypt Bat 
if he was not wedded to the principle of 
accepting offices he was not also a hot 
gospeller of indiscriminate boycott He was 
ready to enter into negotiations with the 
British Government whenever the tirao was 
opportune for that For instance he wanted 
to hy Fgypt s case before the Paris Peace 
Conference and if this proposal did not 
mature it was no fault of his He again 
went to London to negotiato with Mr 
Ramsay Macdonald tho Labour Premier 
At that time he formulated the five demands 
which are the bedrock of Egyptian uatioDa 
lism He wanted the withdrawal of all 
British forces from Fgyptian territory the 
withdrawal likewise of the Financial and 
ludicial Adviser*, the disappearance of all 
lintisb control over the Egyptian Govo r nmeot 
especially with regard to their foreign policy 
and the abandonment by tho British Gorern 
ment of its claim to protect foreigners and 
minorities in hgypt Ho urged also that 
iiruisii protection should bo withdrawn from 
ttoSuez Canal All this clearly slows that 
without taking h.s eye off tho ultimate goal 
/aghlnl Pnsha always did what was best 
under the circumstances, negotiating with 
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the British Government if that conld prove 
fruitful, boycotting it if that conld make it 
climb down, accepting offices if by that he 
conld ensure the progress of bis country, 
and forming coalition with other parties if 
that conld bring about peace in Egypt 

All this he achieved by the power of his 
personality and the force of his propaganda. 
He was a fellah, born of the soil, and he conld 
read the Egyptians, it is said, like a book. His 
schooling in the village school, his education 
at the Elazbar University, his experience 
as a Government servant his editorship of 
an official journal, his practice at the baT ; 
all these things stood him in good stead as 
a leader of bis countrymen. He knew his 
people well, and was as a nerve over which 
crept the anfelt oppressions of his country- 
men Thns he possessed an intimate 
knowledge of and an unbounded sympathy 
for his people He had also vitality that 
conld withstand the strain of political life. 
It is said that he had great energy and 
alertness, and was a man of action, through 
and through In addition to his vitality he 
possessed great gifts as a writer and speaker 
His writings wero always inspiring, and 
ronsed in the hearts of the people of Egypt 
a homing love of freedom. Bnt be shone 
more as a speaker. In debates none could be 
his equal; for he argued not only his own 
case but smashed also the arguments of bis 
opponents. He possessed the great gifts of 
repartee and humour also, and these he 


turned to the be3t advantage always in 
debates. He was however, incomparable on 
the platform He conld sway the multitude 
and kindle in all hearts the slumbering fires 
of patriotism. Above all, he was to the 
Egyptians the soul of nationalism, the focus 
of their national aspirations and the receiving 
centre of all their tales of oppression. He 
summed up for them in his person what 
Egyptian nationalism was. 

But he did not rely solely on his 
personality to achieve his objects ; he made 
nse of a very extensive propaganda also for 
attaining freedom for his country. His own 
powers of writing and speaking were greatly 
helpfnl to him in this respect. Bat, above all, 
he relied upon the yonth of his country to 
fnlfil his national aspirations His party had its 
branch organisation in every town and 
village of Egypt, and whatever he felt and 
thought himself he made his entire country- 
men fell and think likewise. 

Such was Zaghlul Pasha, a man endowed 
with courage as well as judgment, with 
sympathy as well as imagination— a man 
who devoted all his*good gifts to the service 
of his country. It was on account of this 
that he was called the uncrowned kiDg of 
his country. Indun politicians may well 
take a lesson from him. Like him they 
should try to achieve their object by all 
legitimate means, without pinniug themselves 
to any hard and fast political dogmas. 


IATEST ON HINDU CITIZENSHIP 

By SUDHINDRA BOSE 


T HE most recent development in the strenu- 
ous fight for Indian citizenship m the 
United States is that the Washington 
government has consented to validate citizen- 
ship of Indians naturalized before 1923. All 
legal proceedings, which have been started 
about five years ago to revoke their citizen- 
ship papers, have now been suspended. This 
action will enable some sixty odd Indians 
(generally referred to in the United States 
as Hindus) to maintain their legal status as 

56-8 


full-fledged American citizens with all the 
rights of any other citizens. 

It is to be noted that the United States 
government did not concede the Caucasian 
origin of the Indian people. They are not 
therefore entitled, like the natives of Europe, 
to American citizenship. The present ruling 
on_ behalf of sixty Indians, including the 
writer, establishes no precedent at all for 
other Indians to become citizens of the 
United States. India is still within the 
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barred zone and no Indians in future will 
be allowed to be naturalized m thi, country 
Worse than that The Commissioner of 
Naturalization has written to me from 
Washington saying that the cases of Indians 
whose naturalizations already had been can 
celled are in no wise affected by the recent 
favorable action of the government In other 
words only those who kept up their legal 
fight for the last five years and carried on 
their cases to higher courts will be per 
nutted to retain their citizenship 

As a matter of fact there was actaally 
no final court decision confirming the 
naturalization of the Indians What really 
happened was this the Department of Labor 
submitted recommendations to the United States 
Attorney General to the effect that pending 
suits to cancel naturalizations of certain Indians 
be discontinued The Attorney General in 
a cordance with the recommendations is ued 
instructions to drop those cases Their 
dismissal was a result of the recommendation 
® r A“ e Department of Labor It handled the 
matter with the Attorney General by routine 
correspondence There was therefore no new 
court decision on the eligibility of Indians 
for American citizenship 

Sly learned barrister Honorable Mr J P 

«JS,i n, °f n 5 8 T, that the UDlted States 
government decided to withdraw the pending 
nits because it had ample opportunity to 
f°' rcc . tlie mistake of law or fact at the 
time the naturalization court granted us the 
citizenship papers The government could 
then appeal if it wished from the judgement 

Th? ?In.?M Z f at,0n C0Qrt t0 hlsher cou rts 
itic United States is not entitled now after 

(5 tho aP n?h,°r I** 1 / hCS0 yearS t0 cancel lrti°n 
ft*? lhual ' zatl0n Paper, Because of the 
nr sts clr. 11 docs , no ^ constitute what the 
wll Sh ™ a . rM . judicata an equitable issue 

SSS,?'"” »' ~ 

meanwhile scores ot Indians who 
m\l cont . Cs . t , the naturalization suits 

* ! , in stateless condition They are 
men without a country Most of these nn 

fWt r *n?i °i aro farm er? on the Pacific 
They lave made according to most 


impartial observer, an important contribution 
to the economic life of the country in 
developing cultivation of cotton m the Imperial 
Valiev But now as they are ineligible for 
citizenship, they are under California law 
ineligible to hold or lease land Reported 
2he Neic Republic — 

Th<>y were enabled to remain on the farms 
which they lud developed on what was thought to 
be sterile and and land only by virtue of trans 
ferrin® title or leasehold to American citizens 
bj whom they were mu’cted of tire fruits of their 
industry and in some case, redu ed to peonage 

Here is an instance of cruel economic 
exploitation of a group of extraordinarily 
able farmer, and artisans because they are 
debarred from citizenship 

California does not propose to stop with 
this It is dow being planned in California 
that even children of those ineligible for 
citizenship born in the United State, should 
also be ineligible for citizenship This will 
be in flat contradiction to the Fourteenth 
Amendment oE the Constitution which says 
that all persons born in the United States 
are citizens of the United States and the 
State in which they reside 

Let it be remembered that when United 
States entered the Great War it instituted 
the draft All Indian immigrants were 
promised by the American Government that 
if they would obey the draft peacefully 
and serve this country m the war they 
would b8 granted citizenship The Indians 
responded loyally to this appeal They 
furnished their draft quota Some were 
wounded in battle A few even gave their 
lives to the land of their adoption But 
the United States never kept its promise 
of citizenship the promise which was sealed 
by the sufferings and the blood of onr 
Indian brothers 

Naturally all discussion of American 
citizenship for Indians has by no means 
adjourned Whether or not the Hindu 
is a Caucasian is beside the point said an 
editorial m the \ahon (New Vorl) he has 
proved to be n good citizen ’ 

State University of Iowa 

Iowa City USA 
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Calcutta University Innocents Abroad 

In your last issue you referred to the “unholy 
alliance" formed by the Mukherji- Bauer ji clique 
in the Calcutta University and the Swaraj party 
to vilify, misrepresent ana hamper Prof Jadunath 
Sarkar. the Vice-Chancellor, in his attempt to 
introduce the much-needed and long-delayed 
reform of that institution. It is being alleged 
by the organ of this party thac Prof. Sarkar, 
before his accession to the Vice-Chancellorship, 
had condemned all the Professors of the Calcutta 
University in the Modern Rctieu A reference 
to your back numbers mil show that he has never 
ivntten a word of wholesale or indiscriminate 
condemnation, but only protested against the 
rewarding of the sham research of some, the 
deliberate manipulation of examination results 
from personal considerations, and the slavist 
spirit in certain teachers and examiners, which 
has brought about this deplorable state of things 
and made Calcutta first classes of the Sir 
Asbutosh Mukherji brand the laughing-stock of 
India Can Prof. Sarkar’s statement be refuted 
on a question of fact ? The latest example which 
I give below is conclusive. 

Mr. Syama-prasad Mukherji. at the Calcutta 
Unnersity. created a record of unrivalled 
brilliancy. He was declared 1st class 1st in I. A.. 
BA., llA, and B L. <1924). and awarded all 
possible medals and prizes This super-graduate 
ol the Calcutta University then went to England 
and studied for the Bar Examination. At Calcutta 
he had been 1st class 1 st _ at every one of the 
three Law examinations. What was his achieve- 
ment in London ? 

In the (192G) Bar examinations in Hindu Law. 
he was not first class nor second class but third 
Wuss (There is no fourth class in London ) But 
his English record was made in Criminal Lau, 
m which he failed altogether. It should be here 

g inted out that Mr. byama-prasad Mukheiji has 
t eu for three years a lecturer at the Calcutta 
University’s Law College, and the special subject 
which he teaches others, as an expert, is Cum rial 
Law ! 

Among your readers there are graduates of the 
Universities of many different countries. I ask 
them, could Mr. Syama-prasad 's brilliant Calcutta 
Career have been possible at Oxford or Cambridge 
or at some place nearer Constantinople ? 

. It need scarcely be added that Air. Syama-prasad 
is a son of Sir Ashutosh Mukheiji, long Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, and that 


he has been called to Ihe Bar in his second 
shot. 

An Onlooker. 


Teachers of Anthropology in the Calcutta 
University 


I crave the hospitality of the columns of your 
esteemed journal (or giving publicity to the 
following facts regardmg the scandals of the 
Post-Graduate classes in Anthropology of the 
Calcutta University. 

Mr. X. is a lecturer in Anthropology who lias 
got no tramtng in Anthropology, theoretical or 
practical. As regards his method of teaching he 
is a slave to his patent exercise books, which are 
nothing but mere verbatim copies (with very 
slight alterations in some cases) from Farker 
Haswell’s Zoology. Cunningham’s Anatomy and 
Boole’s "Fossil Man," as shown below. 

The ‘ following are a few extracts from his 
lectures — 

"At an early stage of development the cerebral 
vesicles are enclosed in a membraneous covering 
derived from the mesodetm surrounding the 
nots-chord This differentiated mesodermal layer 
is called the primordial membraneous cranium." 
eta Fide CunmoRham’s Anatomy, p. 186, 
oth edition. 


‘In the Ascidian, the heart is a simple mus- 
cular sac situated near the stomach in the 
pericardium. Its mode of pulsation is very 
remarkable. The contractions are of a peristaltic 
character and follows one another from cur end 
of the heart to the ether for a certain time , then 
follows a short pause, and when the contractions 
begin again, they have the opposite direction. 
Thus the direction of the current of blood through 
the heart is reversed at regular intervals.” etc. 
Vide Parker Haswell’s Text-book of Zoolcgy, 3rd 
Edition, 192], Vol. II, P. 18. 

“The skeleton of all fins— paired and unpaired- 
presents a considerable degree of uniformity. 
The mam part of the expanse of the fin is suppor- 
ted by a series of flattened segmented rods, the 
pterygiophores, or cartilaginous finrays. which be 
in close apposition ; at the outer ends of these 
are eta op. cit. From page 145 and onwards. 

. ‘ The cranium is a cartilaginous case, the wall 
contiguous throughout. At the 


which 
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anterior end is a rostrum consisting of three 
cartilaginous nods converging as they extend ate 
op cit From page 143 . , 

Instances like these can be indefinitely multiplied 
These will show the nature of his lectures 

Ills only work in the class is that he comes to 
the university at about Br m dictates his notes 
without caring whether the students understand 
them or not and then motor to his residence. 

If any student raises any doubts to be cleared np 
be becomes a beautiful picture * 

Medical students are forbidden to attend his 
class but their attendance is marked Is it due 
to the fact that a serious raid on his anatomical 
knowledge would be made by them were they 
present in the class ? Me do not know as yet if 
there is an> educational institution that confers 
the beneht ot attendance at lectures even it the 
students are absent 

In some exammat ons in anthropology he 
becomes an examiner of subjects carrying somethin*, 
like 300 marks— in such subjects eg as Racial 
and Social Anthropology and even in Archaeology 
of which he appears to have no knowledge 
whatsoever He never spends even an hour of his 
valuable time over these subjects most of the time 
being devoted to Zoology and such subjects as 
are not anthropological at all 

Is it not a fact that Mr \ sets and examines 
some papeis disposed of by the Controller of 
Examination to an outside examiner for the last 
few years though officially the name of the 
outsider is kept intact 

The public will be able to judge the merit of 
the syllabus prescribed for the M A and M Sc 
Examination for 1928 which has been framed by our 
apostles of knowledge. 

Extracts from the syllabus — 

The structure and function of organisms 
The Cell Theory 
The evolution of Sex 
The development of the \ ascnlar System 
The growth of the Unnogenital system 
The formation of the digestive Bystem 
The evolution of Froboscidae Rhinocendae 
Bovidae and Equidae and such other things a3 are 
quite out of the range of the subject proper Have the 
students come to study Zoology and Medical 
Science— or Anthropology ? Possibly the reason 
behind this ta that as \ he has no knowledge of 
Anthropology he will have nothing to speak of for 
the recurring cycle of two years if the syllabus 
ui question is not framed that way 

V e have consulted the syllabus of the other 
universities but nowhere do we find a syllabus 
like this and if need be we can produce them 
No pratical demonstration is earned on in the 
class so it can be easily imagined how far the students 
can follow him in all these queer and crude 
anatomical and Zoolog cal details 

The students are not allowed to handle any 
of the specimens that are present in the seminar 
they are never taught these things 

Mr \ draws a salary of something like rupees 
3 j 0 per mensem from the department of Anthropo- 
logy How is it that he being a part time lecturer 
in Anthropology draws so big a salary from the 
Calcutta University 

IIis term finishes with this December and it is 
1 eing rumoured that he is pressing other lecturers 
to recommend him from the department tn 3 pite 


of their Bevere indignation Me hope that the 
Hon the \ ice-Chan celtor the President of the 
Postgraduate Council in Arts and the Syndics 
would consider the situation from an impartial 
point of view without being moved by the 
advocacy oi Ins colleagues 

Mr A is another lecturer who is nothing but an 
instrument in the hands of Mr X He is not 
an M A in Anthropology, and has been posted 
in the place ol Mr kshitish Prasad Chatterjee 
a well known anthropological scholar Mr E. F 
Chatterjee is willing to deliver lectures in the 
Calcutta University as an outside lecturer but 
is it a fact that the present staff of the Anthropo- 
logical department do not desire it ? 

The routine of Mr Ts daily lectures consists 
of noth ng but mere reading from Lowries 
Primitive Society— a text book Post Graduate 
students possibly know sufficient English and 
each one of them can at least read a book written 
in plain English If any student goes to him 
to have certain points of complexity explained 
instead of explaining these things he always 
refers to his patent biblographi most of the 
books of wh cb cannot be had in Calcutta 

According to Mr Y men like Sir J G Fraser 
F n 6 have no knowledge of Anthropology 
Possibly the scholars of such international reputa 
tion do not know the Anthropology which Mr 
i knows 

He is a champion of making tours The Antnro- 
pological tours it should be remembered are 
nothing but mere squandering of University money 
No work is done there no study made only 
merriment, eating gossiping and childish photo- 
graphy become the corner-stones of work . 

Another peculiar feature is that the results ol 
the examination are predicted even one year 
before the examination is held 

Lastly the lectures delivered by Mr Z 
another lectarer in sociology and religion who never 
had any University education in Anthropology 
are fit to be fire side chatting! rather 
than parts of P G teaching Thus most of the 
valuable time of t e students are taken by his 
theatrical stage-acting gossip Again he sets 
questions hich are absolutely meaningless e. g 
Q 3 (IV Paper 2nd Half) 1927 M A Exami 
nation. 

Such is the standard of teaching jn fie Post 
Graduate Department of Anthropology in the 
Calcutta Uaiversitv The only persons who sincerly 
work for the good of the department are Profs Q R 
and S 

Again the present constitution of the board of 
Anthropology ought to be changed for they m 
elude persons like Prof J R Banerjee, Pramatha 
nath Banenee and Ramaprasad Mukherjee who 
have not got the slightest kno vledge of the sub* 
ject. It is quite certain that there is a well 
organised clique behind this whole affair 

Ihe earnest appeal from the side of the ex 
students to the President of the Post Graduate 
Council in Arts and the Hon ble the Vice-Chancellor 
in whose organising capacity the public cherish 
v 1 ™, faith is that the matters of the department 
should be prnaUty investigated and immediate 
measures should be taken to remedy all these evils 
that such persons be removed forthwith and suit 
aoie scholars be appointed in their place 

An Ex stadent 
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Editor's Note 

The writer of this communication mentioned 
ihe names of all the post-graduate teaehers in full, 
hut we have omitted them If for convenience of 
investigation the University authorities concerned 
wish to know them, the information will be placed 
-at their disposal. 

EdUor. M JR. 


Recent Hindi Literature 

Mr. Ila Chandra Joshi has spasmodically tried to 
accomplish the wonderful feat of giving a complete 
account of the recent Hindi Literature, together 
with an exhibition of his familiarity with Buch 
writers as Goethe Tolstoy. Romain Rolland and 
Rabtndra Nath Tagore, in five columns of the 
August issue of tho Modern Review. Scientific 
analysis, which has become the characteristic of 
criticism in our times and which has asserted 
•once for all that the first duty of a critic is not 
to judge bat to understand 6eems to be un- 
known to the critic since it is nowhere noted m 
his amazing and sensational piece of critique. There 
w not a single poet, a single novelist, a single 
dramatist, a single critic or a single editor in the 
whole of the recent Hindi literature, who might 
Prove himself to be worthy of the name in a test 
by our critic or who might be rewarded by him 
with the acknowledgment of the greatness essential 
for every man ot letters. In a sudden ftish of 
enthusiasm he declares that "owiDg to this very 
, pint of nationalism the critics and writers of 
imdi literature have been deceiving themselves 
or somelimes.past by believing that Modem Hindi 
iterature is in no way inferior to anv other 
derature of India, if not of the whole world This 
sel (-deceptive, envious and suicidal belief is so 
strppgiy current through-oat the Hmdi-reading 
Public, that if any body ventures to disprove the 
tact, his is supposed to be a heretic, a Kafir a 
traitor to the cause of hia mother-tongue. Oaths and 
abuses are hurlfd upon him from all sides and he 
>3 left terror-stricken like a man standing amidst 
a fnnons and enraged mob”. IV hat he says here 
needs no argument for its contradiction. The very 
terminology of the expression makes it obviously 
clear. As if the whole Hindi-speaking world is 
m a state of disorder and chaos, as if we are not 
■conscious of the different social, political and 
scientific forees that are at work as if our national 
interest is not identical, with the interest of Bengal, 
ilaaras, llaharasthra and Gujrat : as if the Hmdi- 
speaking public constitutes a nation of its own 
cjo Sane man in our literature has ever claimed 
that our literature is as rich as some other litera- 
tures in the recent times. Many of the presidents 
ot the all India Hindi Sahitya Saramelan have 
numbly admitted the fact that there have been 
many short-comings in our literature in recent 
times unknown to the other contemporary Iadiaa 
literatures and have urged and stimulated our 
writers to bring our literature to the level of 
>he other . literatures In the course 
V‘ his criticism upon Premsshram. 
5* wntea to our great surprise "this very work of 
action ha3 made our men of letteis realise for the 
time the greatness of oar literature. Had not 
-ur. i remchand composed thi3 work of fiction, we 


could have never thought of the greatness of our 
literature. What a farce? The greatness of a 
literature depends much more upon its ctassics and 
the classical Hindi literature with the colossal 
figures of Tnlsi, Sur and Kabir and many other 
poets of the first rank is the richest, undoubtedly, 
of all the other contemporary literatures of India, 

“All the greatest artists of the world have al- 
ways tried to solve the problem of humanity in 
their works” this is the source of every vital 
creation according to the critic and for the support 
of this deliberate thought he quotes Goethe, 
Schiller and Romain Rolland. But before we 
can bring it into focus, we must ascertain, how 
art is created. Is it created deliberately upon 
some well-directed plan or is it the unconscious 
expression of the human soul ? If only we invite 
psychology to our aid it will become obvious that 
the emergence of artistic beauty, which is nothing 
else. but a consummate expression of the human 
spirit, is one of the most unconscious manifestations 
of the human mind. Thus to say that art is 
created to solve the problem whether of 
humanity or of a mao, is unscientific. Mr. Joshi 
further adds, “but our critics and men of letters 
do not want to see the truth and they have shat 
their eyes to the light Popularity and not truth 
is their Sole criterion We would have let them 
remain undisturbed in their paradise. But tney 
have corrupted and vitiated the taste of the public 
and have made its aesthetic sense and faculty of 
appreciating art quite blunt. The critics of the 
Hindi world of letters have led the public to 

believe that the works of Tagore and of Gorki are 
nothing but a means of social or political pro- 
paganda. The public has been misled by the 
false criticism of these critics and takes every 
word spoken by them to be true ” We are pot 
aware, where such a state of things exists in the 
Hindi world and who are those . critics who have 
tried to misrepresent the glorious writers hke 
Rabindranath and Gorki. We would advise the 
critic to be responsible to himself and not to 
create a boisterous medley- 

Assisted by a quotation from Shakespeare he 
asserts that a writer in the habit of touching upon 
the social and political problems, eventually comes 
down from the rank of a superb artist If this 
were the criterion even Shakespeare would not stand 
the test ; he has frequently touched upon tnese 
problems. Even Tolstoy, Romain Rolland and 
R jbindran »th could . not do away with them. 
Tolstoy failed in literature and succeeded m 
politics. . He is most himself when he is revealing 
the horrible nnder-side of civilization, the in- 
competency of the state, the banality of western 
life and the menace of Imperialism. 

In the last and concluding paragraph of his 
article .Mr. Joshi says : ‘There are many small 
circles, in the Htnii world of letters of the day and 
each circle -has its own foolish conventions in the 
matter of art. Darkness reigns there supreme. 
Aobody wants to see the light and every literary 
man desires to five in a fool’s paradise,” What 
does it alt mean . In this age of universal en- 
lightenment. our writer* (inspite of the cultural 
heritage behtnd them) desire to live rn a "fool's 
paradise” 

Nowhere is the error of Mr. Joshi more 
conspicuous than m the case of his estimate of 
the penod ot the. recent Hindi lliterature. He is 
absolutely wrong in his decision ; for the writers 
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whom he considers to be the writers of recent 
Hindi literature do not belong to this period they 
belong essentially to the period of Transition The 
spirit that animates the writings of Ajodhiya 
Singh of Maithili Sharan to a certain extent even 
of Premchand and of all their other contemporary 
poets and novelist is the spirit of the nineteenth 
centnry Hindi poetry and fiction They are not 
the real representatives of this age Almost all their 
creative inspiration owes its origin to a date prior 
to the last evening of the last century Their 
influence is very little felt to day Though they 
have still continued writing but their influence is 
as faint, as was Victor Hugos in his old age before 
the new School of Flaubert and other French 
writers of the age of criticism The new generation 
of writers that has risen to eminence has achieved 
wonders as decisively as even m the history of 
literature It has revolutionised Hindi poetry and 
stimulated Hindi prose This spirit of change and 
progress declared itself in the writings of Jay a 
Shankar Prasad Besides many historical plays 
and stories of intrinsic merit he lias recently 
produced two works of immense importance 
forming land marks m recent Hindi literature and 
bearing distinct testimony as to what a perfect 
art should be One of these is a volume of poetry 
A*ru or Tears The other is a symbolic play 
hamana 

Nowhere did this spirit manifest itself more 
strangely than in the poems of Makhan La! a 
politician of the first rank a real hero of the 
national cause 

V ith the advent of Surya Kant Tnpathi and 
bumitra Nandan Pant the age enters upon a new 
phase Every tradition and rule is thrown into 
the background Individual craving is incarnated 


and it is asserted once for all that a poem is the 
outcome of a great agitation in the human breast and 
hence it is subject to no bindings Naturally they 
had to face greit opposition but the more acute 
has been the opposition the more thej have gained 
ground Their poems have been the consummation 
of the modern conception of verse One of the 
greatest achievements of Surya Kant of Sammitra 
Nandan and of almost all of their contemporaries 
Hal Knshana Sharma Ram Nath Ldl Jlohan Lai 
Slahto Janirdan Prosad J ha and many other writers 
operating in common for the accomplishment of 
the same goal has been tha they have tried tot 
only to create new wine but they have created 
new bottles too They realised clearly that the 
wine which they were going to create would 
not appeal to the general taste if put into the 
old bottles and curiously the opposition that has 
tried its level best to emharrass tne new movement 
for year® together did not centre around the wine 
but around the bottle Such are the general out 
lines of this period As to the detailed and 
elaborate analysis of the poetic movement, we must 
wait 

No less than in poetry has the spirit of pro 
gress and reform shown itself in the sphere of 
prose literature We have many writers of consi 
derable worth and distinct merit writing iu 
the fields of criticism and fiction deserving high 
places in the hierarchy of writers Though our 
recent literature has no writer of the magnitude 
of a Goethe of a Tolstoy of a Rabindranath or 
of a Komain Holland yet there is no reason for 
the sentimental despair which he has shown in 
his criticism since there is a considerable number 
of writers both in prose and poetry who can 
keep alive in us a real appreciation of beauty 
LAksmn Naiuiv Mi^ha 
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ENGLISH 

r/l h 7 P A l B V, c i^rd TVompson Publicis- 

ed by Alfred A Knopf 306 pages Price 7 6 
. Thompson has come out with anot ier 
book- this time a novel-on Ind a He deals with 
tie attitude and the work ot the Anglo-Indian 
community and the Indian characters drawn bv 
him are used merely as a relief and are of second 
ary important e He also takes the opportunity of 
impressing on the reader that British rule is good 
for the Indians and that what is required is rust 
a few changes here and there. llr Th om psoi fs 
a clergyman trying to be a Socialist but evir 
miseratly fading yet ever believing that n<T?s 


^‘11 not look Truth straight in the face, 
regardless of consequences either to his country 
, , , a kut he will instead see the truth 
vkJ P?j tially even admitting a few grievances of 
tne Indians then pattmg himself on the bacK for 
nia open mindeJness and scientific spirit conclud 
’nnT accor dmg to his wishes and 

not according to facts 

K„ M ^^ ho “5 so “ tr it s t ~ e cl ever trick of eating 
^ u 1 © 831116 time having it A 
.'PA* 1 ' s hook for instance bitterly com 
plains in the following words 
Trwr,«,J? 0I 5!! times that your (meaning the 

whafr^r j he r United English nation for 

what our Scots and Irish and Wel*h and Ulster 
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maun do .isn’t genuine indignation. but just a 
dirtv political game.” 

.. He could, of course, add the *J eirj" to tae 
mt But v. hat a school boy’s argument he has 
nsed It seems as if h? thinks Indians are trying 
to prove that the ‘English people” are a Mephis- 
tophelean crowd. This is not true Our quarrel 
13 indiy.dual “Scots, and Irish and Welsh 

and Olstermann as Mr. Thompson seems to think, 
ont with the system of British rule in which the 
r-nglishmen and many Iolnn3 are but tools. 

. Again he asserts on the one hand “that there 
is magnificent outspokenness in England— about 
Armeni3. but never about Kenya or India . and 
!n . Unit-Hi .States— about everything except 
arnat happens in their own borders.” Etammar. 
uie hero la 'An Indian Day.” is. however, cheered 
lor Ins courage in giving the accused Indians in 
a conspiracy case ’only” eight years imprisonment 
s' Pile in reality for four years there have been 
more thin 200 men in prison without charge or trial 
in Hragal under the Ordinance : and strangely 
enough, many such political prisoners get infectious 
diseases m prison . after a few weeks or montns 
m prison while ordinary prisoners, real criminals 
\vu ? ot s .? e, ?„ & ,? uf ^ r from such complaints • 
\\hat is that’ Shall we assume that the Professor 
oi U'ngalt at the ancient university of Oxford 
9°** not know of these atrocities, or shall we 
m?nd ?“ n ^* ia h to Rev. Thompson's scientific 

, ^ he Purpose of this book seem3 to be propaganda 
Empire and Christianity. For the former 
trie ‘ l f confidence trick and might rais- 
i«id those who do not know enough about India— 
5 “ a foriunateU there are many of his readers 
L Inc . 6 under . lha . t category . and for the latter. 

Ac »? s !r, pat . kis last shirt on his own horso 

jS. 5 ” fjj 1 ” «' '!}' ' Duly 8«1” «nda m Ros”, 

in pk*- E , vll -. s ,° does Re* Thompson finds 
question of faith and we will leave it at that 
Di«» « W0rd , 3 are necessary about the 'Indian 
bmlr n?v w , ork ; °f. ?rt Coming after the bnlliant 
a°°v 0 ?I burster s. A Passage to India. 1 ' it makes 
evido^. £ a my Picture. The contrast is painfully 
the and S ae cannot help putting one against 
nclnreriti^ \ 0rS > Pr T ’? essentially an artist He 
it Inal, ! I Anglo-Indians community as he knew 
c~’~ a .? “? 'described the Indian comraumtj as he 
Tad >.l,wi 13 characters are human beings of flesh 
ThnmnSm' and hld n0 a ' e t° Cnnd. Mr. 

on the other hand, has written an 
s^r™ a .w 0r f . Anglo-Indian community It 
twTi> S cy» , . at , Forsters bonk was painful (painful 
“o' 1 Anglo-Indian needed an avatar 
end in It. is because Thompson ins this 

ters S. , - h 7 t b 00 * 1S 80 we ab, his charao 

mwSer* 1 ? i5 c “ ♦«. T tl? re ,s not pne Anglo-Indian 
not * rora the Tommy to the Pnest. who i« 
S’*," olb F» Iamb cl Christ If 

their oVL, • aU> it is seldom and temporary, and 
we dS , *-^ ip1a ‘ ned and Justified They all 
Fven nfr, v ^th virtues, one surpassing the other. 
TO t 6 “ ‘‘If hcreme. Hilda the .English pul. who is 
the novel a , n £ w h° is the .background of 

on ffi. *PPWrs like a Mogul painting “A lady 
make ,s made ,0 Pull her reins and 

to lead a t bfo^,r° D w< i raao suffrage, and later forced 
— ably of ih»°£ ^enfice—for the Indians of course! 

A oiy ot the valley used as manure. 


The Indian characters are superficial. There is 
no depth, and. there is no study. Bat what is 
characteristic, is that some, of their virtues are 
E i 15 ,. • T°° aro a Sahib” (not a gentleman, 
Joark !) is the compliment paid by Ilam mar, the 
hero, to N aogyi. who is an Indian serving the Raj 
against great odds Even virtues are nationalized, 
^he writer says ia his preface : 

No living person is sketched in this story, and 
if anyone m India finds his name in it he must 
please accept my assurance that it is because never 
heard of him ” 

That is a pity. One wishes that Thompson had 
not painted his characters in patches : when he 
accumulates all good on one side and says "let 
there be light.” and calls it an Anglo-Indian 
community, then he is not giving us enough for 
our seven and six. 

It is a great tragedy, but natural, that political 
nomination of one nation over another should so 
deteriorate art If affects both the dominating and 
the subject nation The former dare not tell the 
truth lest its imperialistic prestige suffer, and the 
latter is often prevented from admitting their 
weaknesses lest these be used against it for further- 
ing its exploitation It is not surprising, therefore. 

T fe * Eug.ishmen ran write anything about 
modern India which is hut little more than trash. 

Jt An Indian day outlives Thompson, then Mr. 
is hanlly^Iikely b ® pr0lld ° f the m,rac le-but it - 
BVEAK AlI JIlR71 

„ nhl V F Nev \ W Brajm'ba Kith Binerji 

/<& n/c'T I h,J i tr o BraH ~ P° ,to l l - P ‘ } Vm + 

126 (ill c Sarkar ( C- Sons. Calcutta) Us. 2. 

This well-printed but slender volume contains 
three historical papers on the Sinnyasi risings in 
Braga) (so well known to readers of Oleig’s We 
of llarren Hasting* . and Bankim Chandra’s 
masterly novel Ananda-maOt) Pandit Jagannath 
larba-panchanao. and the College of Fort William 
founded by the Marquis of Wellesley. AU of 
them arc based upon State records, and it is onlv 
in respect of the thu^ that Mr Binerji has been 
anticipated— by Col Ranking in Bengal Past and 
Present. But its story need-'d retelling in a con- 
densed and popular form and this Mr. Binerji has 
done here. 

a8e familiar— often to the point of nausea 
— iV'L h KM 0 1316 of 00,18,1 bodies and annexations 
which BU our current text-books of Indian history 
But the cultural developments and the ‘victories 
of peace which are the more .glorious enduring 
monuments of British rule in this alien laid hare 
rot received due attention from what Freeman 
P 8ed i?„ ^l 1 . 1 ,he dru ^ a !jd trumpet school of 
history. It. is good that Mr. Banerji has made 
a beginning in .this much to be desired hue even 
on a smalt scale All hi3 papers are readable and 
contain many fresh facts. 

J. S. 

S '™ : BjFnnkll. S,ll. J [aomOm.2 

s^l^’^WsVas 
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ollhe best tradition. of Rajput chivalry It is a Iv R_ Camlnj <f- Co Calcutta T), 

romance of the Menlml period dealim: with the US Frxco It* 

obstmato campaign'? of Aunnzebc mtainst the hautiljT 1m teen dnrvtcmed by Iho author 

Rajputs and Ins final mscomfHare Besides me tttc foremost political thinker of Ancient 

indention of somo imaginary enanctera to uu op Htnda India” and lie Jns devoted tblv study jo 
tho details of tho story. Prof Soil has not deviated t^e clncnlation of the social nod political ideals 
from the facts of historj and Ithim Singh is thus reiwtcd in the tyigc3 of tho Arthasarlra Mr 
as valuable to the serious student of inann Han cnee n method is highly commendable Rc- 
history as it is to the lover of romance o joctin s tho precarious pith of vague theorising he 
should consider it an extremely suitable text boos Iimjt-s lumself to tho task of analysing faithfully 
for students in onr Universities who are usually iho positive contents of Knutilyas book on Polity, 
deprived of the chance of reading about their own jj 0 r( . J0C t3 naturally tie false analogies from 
national heroes and aro expected to enthuse over western experiments in polity, disputes the 
the achievements of men of foreign lands Rajput r^ngs of Stato Socialism’ (pp. 28?) and 
history embraces some of the most inspiring thoroughly limited monarchy (pp 123) advanced 
episodes of the past and Prof Sell has laid the by the patriotic senool of writers. Ho candidly con* 
younger generation under a deep debt of gratitudo f etxC3 i, ko a tru0 B t u dent of history that the text 
o> this introduction to a fascinating world of iovo does DO j prove any legal obligation on tho part of 
and war the King to obey the mandate of the majority lie 

i brsmttri significantly cliaracfemes Hindu Oo-ernment os 
Paternalism ’ which found its greatest and 
IIv\T»-nooK OF Ivpiav UM\Eit.mrs JVinfrrf af noblest incarnation m tho Fmpcror llharmasoka 
the Bangalore Press Bangalore Pp 351 Price proclaiming save rrunie pajamama The whole 
jfe 2 mankind is my children Tho hautilyan King 

is tho natural guardian and Baviour of tho whole 
Tim is a very oselol publication emus Hio rommnoitv iiTOWCtiro oi emtt or creed (Cl PP 
essential details of sixteen universities of India 2&>-SG) The uovernment favoured neither the 
and Burma in a handy volume. The Inter priesthood nor tho capitalist nor was overawed 
University Board ever since its inception at tho jv the pretensions of tho labouring sections 
Indian Universities Conference at Simla (May hantih a acknowledges tho right of the daughter 
1924) and its first sitting at Bombay (March 192o) to inherit property both real and personal, nnd 
have been doing a quiet yet soud work of rearing mat of tho mother to her stndhana (pp 27 j iG) 
a platform where tho various uniyersitics of Tho orphan and tho widows the poor and the 
' •’ aged wero under tho paternal care of tho Kautilyan 


King Z astir though a Brahmin end s conser- 
vative by training and tradition as Mr Bancrjee 
has said it was reserved for him (hantilya) to 
advocate the emancipation of the slave and the 


Modern India may discuss their respective 
problems academic or otherwise and fry to 
compare and co-ordinate their activities with a 
view to permanent servico to the country 

Separatism is still the law of onr existence so far — - -- c -- — y — - — — - 

as university adm mstration is concerned But a day admission of tho aborigines to royal protection 
will come when academic megalomania of parti The Sn Ira was regarded as a member of tho 
cular universities will give place to a 6enso of Aryan Community and w hilo his contemporary 
general economy of academic resources leading to Anstotlo was justifying nay vindicating slavery, 
the stoppage of useless duplication Then only hautilya was tho earliest to pronounce An Arya 
we may aspire to profit by a leal concentration can never bo a slave and held tliat infamous 
of our attention to the special aptitudes of custom as one which might exist only among tlio 
individual universities as determined by regional Barbanan3 (p 47) 

needs and developed by the cultural environments So the basis of hautilyan polity was broader 

" in what was expected (or Buspected) by the 


of each Then the hand book of Inter-University 
Board would pass from the stage of being a mere 
book of informations to a sound and fruitful 
survey nf the interp^l.mg espenxoesis araete m 
the respective cultural laboratories of India 
That day seems unfortunately to bo far off 


than what was expected (or Buspected) by the 
western critics of oriental despotism and 

Mr Bancrjee has rendered a signal service to 
the cause of cwrecl R&pva.ise.’ses! e! 
culture history This book would serve as 

excellent introduction to the study of the 


Because vested interest cliqueism personal institutional history of India both in its structural 
influence and Blave mentality are too pronounced and functional aspects The original Sanskrit texts 
to allow a healthy development along the path that he quotes copiously add to the documentary 
of national welfare But we hope that the line walue of the work specially with reference to 
of activity indicated by the Boaid will help our future research by advanced students The printing 
universities to shake off their mediae vahsm and > 3 neat and the price moderate We recommend the 
emerge as independent and at the 6ame time book to the public, 
useful and responsible collaborators m the cause tt 

of national as welt as international Illumination , r Distort of Russia Bi S F Platonov 
We congratulate Sir Venkataratnam Naidu the Macmillan and Co Pp 435 price 14s net 
resident of the Board for boldly facing these Prof Platonov who surveys the histnrv of 
problems and we recommend the book to all Russia in the present volume hnm ikpttinn 
serious educationists of modern India. The of the State or kea to tf?e formation 

neat and the price of the b“k ,s very h.t™ Rlfn .iroi'e . 'ft 5 «tmction of Tsarism 


reasonable 


Kactilya a critical and historical study 
By Jharayan Chandra Bandyopadhyaya MA 


the^mate { bu^r°tn tt ff o Crantls ,? P ' of a serf rose to 1)0 

HESS 

riotonov has surveyed the history of his 
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country not from the point of view of brilliant 
savageries of imperial conquerors or sordid 
splendent of aristocratic politicians : ho has given 
os a sober and accurate survey of . the evolution of 
the Raasiaa people as a whole in course of the 
last thousand years. The book may serve the 
purpose of an excellent manual for students. The 
Index is specially well-arranged. 


Asciu Ivor A : Z?7 Dr. Annnlapravul Danerjee- 
Sutn J I. A. D. PluL ( Oxon ) Patna {1920. 

In a series of brilliant papers published in the 
Bihar and 0riss3 Research Society Journal. Dr. 
Banerjee-Sastri attempted to recover the ‘sub- 
merged’ history of ancient India hitherto considerd 
as the preserve of the Ary a* It redounds to the 
credit of the author to have used the earliest Arya 
docunents of the Samhita Itra'jmana strata and 
yet bring out indisputable evidence of the influence 
of non- Aryan or pre-aryan peoples on the destiny 
of Aryan Iodia. The book is devided into five 
chapters richly ornamented with footnotes which 
challenges the attention of “no-changers” in the 
do oi am of lndology. We recommend the public to 
rew carefnlly his chapters ou the Asuras in 
Inao-Iraniaa literature." “the Asara Expansion in 
foda" and “the Asura Expansion by sea" which 
opens np a new vista of Indian history 


Tattvasayoraiia or Svvteiuk suits milt the 

tommentarp at Ka>mlasita Gaehcnd s Oriental 
ho XXX ond XXXI. 2 Fofs Price R, 21. 
Central Library, Iiaroda. 

..These snmptnons volumes were published in 
y.Gon the occasion of the Golden Jubilee of His 
Highness Sir Sayaji Rio Gaekwad This brings to 
for mmd the roost important results that had come 
pKGtthe intelligent patronage of Indian studies 
oy the Gaekwrd who founded the "Onental Senes 
a tew years ago. It has published within a 
comparatively short time, books of unique 
importance which might have fallen to gradual 
£^<ay had not the Oaekwid foundation come for- 
fWto rescue them from oblivion There is a 
ri'i s ™^knt introduction to the work by I’aodit 
r? ^ < Knshnamacharya and Dr Benoytosh 
Bhaitacharvya 31. A. Pfi D . the General Editor of 
•“? fenes has wntten a long introduction containing 
xamable historical information as well as an 
«naast!ve analysis of the philosophical contents 
os the rare treatise IV e feel from the learned 
tf Dr. Bhattacbaryya how insufficient 
« the treatment of the History of Sanskrit literature 
i? tnanuals wntten by European wn tiers on 
ft? ytbiect As a son of It. 31 Haraprasad Sastn. 
yr iibattacharyya had access to documents ana 
tucr sources of information which made his 
»“Tey of th0 Sanskrit philosophical literature as 
{^askable by its amplitude of survey as erudite 
? 'Js intensive analyse VVo congratulate him 
““this splendid publication. The Tat lea Samagraha 
on Hindu logic which ‘undertook to 
fm« e A 11 * he Philosophical systems and conceptions 
JX® *he standpoint of a Jlahayana Buddhist of 
*^ en . fu l7 A. D . and as such it should be 
by ail senous students of Indian 

0 as a Buddhist Sarvadarsanasangraha 

01 that epoch. 

k. n. 


Essays avd Critiosjis : Bein'/ a collection of 
art tries select eel from those contributed to the 
Catnitla Rnntw {first seriesl. thtil&lem Renew 
and the Presidency College Magazine '■ By Syama- 
eharan Ganguh. B.A Hong. Fellow Calcutta 
Unicersity and late Principal. Utlarpara College., 
Bengal. Luxac ami Co. 46 Qrcat Bussell Street, 
London, 1027. Cloth. Pp. 270. 

The author of the articles brought together 
in this well got-up volume is now :n his ninetieth 
year His last article appeared in January 1925. 
The first article which this took contains appeared 
in the Calcutta Review (first senes) in October, 
1877. that is to say. exactly fifty years ago. 

From the first to the fast, all the articles are 
written in a dear and concise style. There is no 
verbosity anywhere. In his earlier as well as 
in his later contributions the reader finds that 
his information is quite up-to-date and his grasp 
of his subjects masterly. The range of his in- 
tellectual interests will appear from the following 
list of subjects of the articles — Bengali Spoken 
and Written The Partition of Bengal— Its 
Annulment aod Redistribution of Provinces ; Steps 
Towards Reduction of Armaments ; Declining 
Population. Alcoholism and Protectionism in 
France The Rev. J. Knowle’s Scheme for the 
Roraantzation of all Indian Writing , The Undesir- 
ability of Dovanagari being adopted as the Common 
Script for all India. Self-determination os the 
Basis of a Just Peace ; The International Phonetic 
Script Esnerant versus English Internationalized; 
Reform of Fighting in Courts of Law ; Self-deter- 
mination and India’s Future Political Status ; 
India s Two Great Gifts to the World ; Phases of 
the Religious Faith of a Bengali of Brahman 
Birth . 3Iy College Reminiscences- 

Not to speak of the later ones, even the earliest 
essay will amplv repay perusal. It is a well- 
argued plea for the wider use ol spoken Bengali 
as a literary medium. As it was wntten fifty 
years ago, the author appears to have been the 
first writer to advocate the use of spoken Bengali 
in boots. 

BruxouAUSu (.mth special reference to Bengali ; 
By Michael _ West, I E. S, Principal of the 
Teachers’ Training College, Dacca. Hon Reader m 
Education, Dacca Unit era it y, Calcutta Goicrnment 
of India, Central Publication Branch. 1926. I'rice 
Its 2-1 or 4s. Pp. 354, and many graphs and 
diagrams. 

This is No. 13 of the Occasional Reports 
published by the Bureau of Education in India. 

Sir Jlichael Sadler contributes the following 
introduction to the book 

'This is. a book of creative power. It will 
touch the imagination, and .colour the judgment 
of all. who read iL It is scientific, compassionate, 
practical. It brings a message to India and to 
Britain. And not to India and to Britain only 
but to men and women in all countries. East and 
\Y est. 

“In order that we may live a more abundant 
life, we took for means of lessening the cost 
both in time ana money, of the essentials of life 
Among the essentials of life are not only matenai 
things, but things intellectual and spiritual. Year 
(by, year knowledge and thought become more 
sod more necessary for vivid-hviag. Knowledge 


67—9 
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a nn the instrument of language of Gladstone the only reference to India is in 

and exp revive of all languages is connection with the reversal of tbo policy of the 
“° st SKJtoSe "itat oS mother tongue Torts- mvemmcnt m respect of tK aorttimt 
SoteJer “ma ° be does not suffice for all see frontier of India ' And 3 et Britishers pretend to 
slant to hear and read and sar Even if sve are to be onr trnstees' ! 

born into the inheritance of a mother tonsue which «• L 

lms the wide currency of a world lannnase we Im)U! , Cuanrvcr Refoi™ Bj Prof Bn) 

S& KF^SrSj. ft. Tep'mwSKherl Xjwnjfer. &*«*«■ S.»,U »»/ O. jU *n 
wise is locked against ns and in order that we ^' orc 

mav more fatly understand the meaning and This booklet contains a review of the report of 
value of words in the passage of thought and the Hilton Young Commission on Indian Carrency 
sympathy If on the o‘her hand our patrimony and finance (1926) It was written at a time when 
is one of the little languages spoken relatively the question of st3bhzatton of exchange was agitat 
by few we need to master as our second language mg public mind and his conclusions well repay 
one of those which are passports perusal. Oar author has dooe well by exposing 

Mr Michael West aims at making easier for some instances of plagiarism by the authors of the 
the multitude of men and women this travel and Currency Commission He has quoted several 
traffic of the mind. We endorse Sir Michael s passages to show that in the body of the report 
opinion ‘whole passages were taken word for word without 

In this important and somewhat technical acknowledgment from the evidence of certain 
educational work Mr West discusses the nature and witnesses without any examination or analysis of 
origins of the prob’ems of bilingualism the history the opinions estimates or aignments of the 

of the policy of bilingualism in Bengal bihngua witnesses concerned ’ 
ham ana national culture the advantages and _ _ , 

disadvantages of bilingualism in the educational Monftuit Reform in 'India Bj A Ramnya 

system of Bengal the Bengali s need of English Q A haltsan and Co Madras 192G 

the silent reading ability in English of Bengali j a ^is nttle book the antho- deals with some of 

students the problem of the improvement ot the main aspects of Indian Carrency and Exchange 

silent read ng ability in English in Bengali an( j BU ~ ses t 3 i, nes on which currency and exchange 

students the English vocabulary of * Bengali reforms should be effected. Our author has en 

boy and the teaching of Eagush reading to deavoured m this booklet to point out the reat 

Beugau boys defects ot the existing monetary system in India 

a tvwonary of Modern English Dsaoe Bu antl indicated some methods of removing them 
n VWC 7oS aS of W*K^ * EnoUsh His suggestions are worthy of consideration 
The Concise. Oxford Dictionary and Tjie Pocket Indian Economics ra a Nutshell Edited by 
Oxford Dictionary Oxford At tneClarendon Press Tarapada Das Gvpta and Hemanta Kumar Sen 
London Humphry Milford Price 7s Gd net r Cambra j and Co Calcutta 1 127 

&J 43 f . . This book is an welcome addttion in the field of 

This useful book of reference is very clearly Indian Economic liteiatare The late Messrs Ranade 
printed and is very good value for Jits price an d Dadhabhoy Naoroji and R C Datt were 

pioneers in this field and thev were 
Morlev s Life of Gladstone Popular Edition followed by Professors Kale Jadunath Sarkar Dr 
abridged 592 pages Fully illustrated 5s net Pramathanath Bannerjee and Hansadhau Chatterjee 
Bodder and Stoughton London ECU The book under notice contains upto-date in 

Thia popular JWj SSffi SPSS&flX 

biography of a great statesman will be welcome Movement the Imperial Bank Act of 1920 etc. and 
,&7 h wVr n a Wdll to b ?hose h who have wlU . a . ro 00116(16111 5 ervo as an excellent handbook 

EWtaSfto" AtUh ta’votanS SSpVab? Sh d ? 0 re ft 

works This edition has several new features deni jj Dn,: * ana se up 1 ave muc6 t0 be 

The abridgement was placed by the family of w Q 

Mr W E Gladstone in the hands of the Rt Hon 11 & 

C 1 O Masterman himself one of the most tj, . _ 

brilliant of Liberal politicians and writers Mr n, iH ^ usaqes of the American Constitution 
Masterman has written a full and very important ty M Wj,Horu.itt published bu the Oxfoid 
preface to this edition It not only omits nothing Unnersity Press {1925) Pp IX 2oI Price 10 Gs 
of importance from the original edition but con Says the author in the Preface —Yet however 
tains many valuable features mJuded neither accurate and comprehensive Lord Brices study 

in the original nor in anv previous popular ( American Commonwealth ) may have been it 
edition t t did not cover the whole ground m adequate 

Those of our countrymen who desire to detail The subject of the present volume although 
R ive themselves some education in politics full of interest to English and American readers 
should read this work though in one important alike occupies only a few pages of the American 
respect the life of Gladstone must be a fresh Commonwealth The book lias been written 

reminder of what little interest even the greatest pnmanlv for an English public (the author is him 

of British statesmen take m the affairs of India, self an Englishman) The present volume is not 
which has been chiefly instrumental in making the product of academic reflection at a distance 
the British Fmpire what l is In this biography The author has spent more than six years in all 
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in the United States. The Contents include these 
twelve headings. Introduction : What is the Ameri- 
can Constitution? : The Election of the President. 
Accidental’ Presidents : Third Presidential Terms: 
ihe President’s Cabinet: The Cabinet and the 
Congress : Appointment and Removal ; The Power 
or the Pune. The Resident Congressman : Mis- 
cellaneous Usages : Changes in the Constitutional 
t sages: The ‘Safeguards’ of the American Con- 
stitution, 

.„ A.V. Dicev writing on the English Constitution 
'Introduction to the Studv of the Law of the 
Constitution”: P. 22-ed. 1915) ana'yses it under 
two main headings.— The Law of the Constitution 
Ibe Conventions of the Constitutions. These latter 
>re the customs, practices, maxims or precepts 
’rnieh are not enforced by the courts As examples 
cfthe Conventions of the Constitution (English) 
mese two maxims be given here, — The King must 
“sent to any bill passed by the two Rouses of 
parliament’: or ‘Ministers resign office when they 
{"ve ceased to command the confidence of the 
{louse of Commons’. These aro not laws in the 
2™ sense of the word, for if broken no eonrt 
would .take notice of their viotaticn What Mr 
•lorn will is concerned in his book is the treatment 
r c e . uc D, unwritten laws in the Constitution of 
1*1 Naturally we shall expect a very interest- 
book Chapters 2 and 4 serve as especially 
interesting. The general public will be interested 
that ‘one of the principal aims of the 
!?“ n 4ers of the American Republic v,as to make 
no New World sale cm ins l democracy ' (P 26 — 
W® 'tabes is mine). The method of electing the 
indent .(p. 28-29) is rather thought-proving. 
specially m these days of Communism, botulism 
" mob autorracy. Chapter 4, on Third Presidential 
L±r?*"** m the light of what is at 
Present happening in U. S A Mr Coolidge has 
*° seek his third term. And why ’ 
» *!, Bradford, that noted literary critic 
““Jted States, referring to Cleveland’s refusal 
, ho ^Pt the third nomination referred to it m 
we popular prejudice, which has almost reached 
tnp.t^'ot of superstition, against a third term 
President Why Cleveland alone’ George 
''Mhmsrtoa. Jefferson. Jackson. Oraat. Roosevelt 
Am? ,hom refused the third precedential terms. 
uf- a 0 comes Cool :d go ! A typical Britisher. 
ml? a ^ or '» specially hard on the IMh Amend- 
tho Dt »°* **2 e American Constitution. He thinks 
L® ; Ar r, e ?dment which enforced the Prohibition 
aL Hi A- is ‘nn'xinstitutionar we wonder. 
t„ written book* the general public ought 
**>,,, ® "• even if it was meant for the English 
tW.v. Ap ? n , {roa * sweeping generalisations at 
. e J book does not betray much of .partisan- 
on P Vv, “o. 000 such sweeping assertion is foana 
ciir!^ 2 ?-\. where he mikes,, all American 
as .believers in Political Fundamentalism. 
\s a faLe estimate mu*t be asserted 
those who have studied the trends of thoaght 
A ®eriea daring the last fifteen or twenty years. 

Ckeawo-v : Ri S>r Ohrtr Ltxlje. 

I* t Iloddcr and iSloujhlotty London : o-6 

R-APiU from snch technical books as ‘Ether and 
- Electrons’, ‘Atoms and Kays . Sir Oliver 
'iSv* ni ten snch religious scientific books as the 
of Man’. ‘Rea=on and Belief’ cr the 


‘Snbstance of Faith’. Therefore in publishing this 
present volume (Pp. 164) the author has not gone 
beyond his range. , 

Contents :— Eight chanters. excluding the 
Preface and Prologue : — The chapters are. on 
‘Evolution in general’ , .Creation or Origins’. , 
‘General reasonings about existence’ : ‘Cosmic 
Speculation’ ‘Evolution of Plants and Animals’ : 
Evolution of Man’ ‘Perfection of Man’ (Conclusion 
4 Epilogue Worth of Hamamty). 

Some of these chapters embody the general 
sense of Huxley lecture delivered by the author at 
ChariDg Cross Hospital (December, 1925), and like- 
wise some midday talks on Evolution at Christ 
Church, Westminister, in the same month. The 
general idea represented in the conclusion to 
Chapter S. about the main drift of the Bible as a 
whole, is mainly duo to the artist, son of the 
author, though the latter is responsible for adopt- 
ing it That this adoption has weakened the book 
scientifically will be seen presently. 

Says the author (P. 15) ‘My thesis is that there 
is no opposition between Creation and Evolution 
One is (he method of the other. They are not two 
processes — they are one,-r_a gradual one which can 
be partially and reverently followed by the haman 
mind’. He says further (P. tx) ‘ Creation * signifies 
the process by which all observed things— what 
we call natural phenomena— have come into being 
and it is a process which in many of its aspects 
mankind bas become able to follow in 60 me detail. 
We hnd that it is conducted, in a spirit of law 
and order, by a gradual process of erolulton — a 
process of becoming and unfolding.” 

Printed in bold types and in good paper, and 
priced rather moderately, the book is accessible 
to all interested in the subject. There is one 
disappointment in the book however. At places 
the present pnblicachon is not quite critical. Save 
the author (P 1G3) whilst talking on ‘the worth of 
humanity .—"And ultimately God so loved the 
world, that ne gave the Being we are taught to 
call his Only Son. to live on the planet, and to 
undergo the rejection, the torture, and the death 
which was m store fir a Being” higher than the 
sons of men could understand (the Italics is 
mme\ Here Sir Oliver seems to be in his 
devotional mood, not certainly in his critical 
attitude. We have .already mentioned that Chapter 
8. on ‘the Perfecting ot man’ betrays a certain 
weakness m the look. In the ‘conclusion, at the 
end of the chapter says the author, (P. 15U) 
“(There are) two main stages in man’s evolution. 
First came the knowledge of good and evil, the 
sense of sin. the power of j'udgmg— the sense of 
transgression, the sense of law. Thereafter man 
wa3 prone to judge not only his own actions but 
those of hi3 fellows . an era of criticism and self- 
mhtecus judgment set in. and continued through 
some terrible millennia of wrongdoing and back- 
sliding. as narrated in the Old Testament — First 
then the reign of human law and judgment Then 
came a strange innovation, a new dispensation, 
replacing the old code of conduct by a spine of 
human kmdness. chanty, service, and brotherly 
love -- (P, lol) : This gradation in the ethical 
consciousness of man may be in keeping with the 
evolutionary idea bat is certainly not histoncally 
correct Au students of ethnology know that the 
sense of mdmdual d.scnmmatian is a later 
development and not an early one. The trouble . 
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with the English Evolution School of thought is 
tint they relivve to heat am thins front the schools 
of Diffusion on tint of BJiavionmni v\ e hows 
that Sir Ohvpr will in some future volume treat 
ton Fvolntion from a more critical point of vmw^ ^ 


TIBI TAN S\NSkRIT FVGLISH 


Nwtapravesv or Anum \ Drv'tAOt Parr II 
Tibetan Text Cotnpmed talk Smsbnt an l 
Chtnese icrtions anil edited icitk an introduction 
contj aratne notes and indexes By l idhuseyuira 
Bhattachari/ija Prmcijal I idjalharana I i«ta 
bharati Gaehuads Oriental Series j \ o X \*/\ 
Cenhal hxbiary Daroda M2 7 Price lie 1 8 
We cotiRTatuValo Pandit YidhuseUiar SaJti 
the Aisvahhanti and the Government of H II 
the Gaekwad of Baroda on the publication of thi« 
vvoik The numetous Sanskrit worhB translated 
into Chinese and Tibetan centuries ago should le 


this ten important sulject to the Women of 
Maharastnu The I ooh has bd.n divided into IS 
ehapter-i the first of which dm!? with the elemen- 
tal physiology and anatomy of rran and the 
rest are devote! specially to the upbringing or 
children their diet diseases Ac . . 

lhc aulhor has made a praiseworthy attempt 
to convey his information in non technical language 
not altogether with success Hie first 9 chapters 
{pages l 47) are specially open to criticism as 
the information given is not accurate ino 
technical terms cmplojed in connection v\itn 
anatomv and physiology conld have been improveil 
upon , , , 

The chapters dealing with the upbringing ot 
children are much better and the information 
given should prove very valuable to mothers and 
those who have chaige of children Should a 
second edition of this \ ooh b« required the author 
should ontirelj rewnte *he chapters on anatomv 
and physiologi and increase the number and 
quality of the illustrations 


Sanskrit .... ... 

Lovers of India and ancient Hmdu culture should 
encourage such work in all possible way* 

The book contains a portrait of the philosopher 
Dmnaga, copied from the Tantur (Tibetan h nev 
clopaed a) by Babu Dhirendra lvn<hua Devavarman 
of the Kalalhavana \isvabbarati 

W e intend to publish hereafter a critical notice 
of the book by a competent scholar 

R C 


BENGALI 


Halcm Bceo Bj Peary molian Sen Gupta 
Published from the Prabasi Office 01 Ujjtr 
Circular Hoad Calcutta Price Ten annas 192 
Mr Senguptas Halum Euro is an welcome 
addition m the field of children slliterature in 
Bengali 

The author of Antmma (a book of verses) aDd 
Veda Bam (a book containing translation of thevedic 
thy ms) needs no new introduction to the Bengali 
reading public. His hafnder Desh Africa {In 
Africa the Land of the Legrocs)— a jungle story 
book meant for children became immensely 
1 opular with his youthful readers But the book 
of verses under notice will we think be likewise 
very popular with the Bengali reading boys and 
girls The subject matter of these verses are 
either humourous s*ones or a song of rams or 
an animal story or a lullaby The poems are 
written m an attractive style and are all profusely 
illustrated The cover design has enhanced the 
beauty of the work We are confident that it 
will make an excellent prize book 

H S 


Majufn Rauayav on in talf oi sutrouvcis 
Bj Hutto A Tuljavurkar It A LI P Published 
bn the author at 40 Picket Jload Knlbadcu Bombay 
J ages 592 icith (no full page illustrations rnce 
Its 2 S 

In thts novel an imaginary Maratha lady of 
considerable intelligence education ana varied 
experience has feelingly narrated the storv of tier 
own life Like the well known epic of \almtki 
this Ramayan is divided into several hands or 
section* each section deriving its trvmo from the 
nature of its contents Like the Sanskrit eptc this 
story also has grown in bulb the author having in 
corporated in it hot discussions on some knotty 


MARATHI 

Sisu Sawatuhav (Ttjtju (Upbringing of 

tluldren) By B M Tembe LRC P <C S <tc 
Itontia? Publisher I S Saravaie Indore 

This is a small book, of 124 pages, mainly 


'be discussion* though interesting and instructive 
are not necessarily connected with the mam 
current of the story and at times only serve to 
divert the attention of readers a feature winch 
somewhat detracts from the vilue of the story The 
raDge of subjects discussed is also so wide as to 
include in it religion irreligion the Purdah system 
.and other social evils education of females 
Astrology the Jalhanwala Bag tragedy and other 
atrocities m the Punjab, the whimsical nature of 
the adromistration in Indian States and. the money 
grabbling practices of the solicitors of High Courts 
etc- So much, heterogenous matter is cleverly 
pieced together in the story by the author How 
ever it cannot be denied that the Art is thereby 
suffocated Here one can very well ask a question 
whether the art of the novelist properly consists in 
depicting characters faithfully and in showing the 
various stages of their development or in merely 
chronicling events in an individual or collective 
life more or less exciting emotions or quickening 
intellectual reasoning Another question suggested 
by the pern=al °f this and similar novels recently 
published in Marathi is whetler it is an allowable 
or desirable practice for novelist to introduce 
diameters or actions so thinly ^veiled as may be 


intended for conveying accurate information on 


easily identified w ith persons and their actions m 
the real world With all these defects the novel 
under review is thoroughly readable entertaining 
and m places captivating Progressive views are 
adiocatea throughout tl^ book and there is no doubt 
that the reader will feel benefited by its perusal 
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The picture named “the six-headed Goddess of 
Maharashtra’, given as the frontispiece is well- 
conceived, though misnamed the sue -headed Goddess, 
since there is not a single combination pictnre with 
one bodv and six head3. bat six separate pictures 
artistically arranged in one page, of six several 
rereons nt.Shiwaji the Great. Ramdas, Dnyaneshwar, 
Takaram, Devi Ahalyabai Ilolkar and Rani Lakshmi 
cut of Jhansi. lepresepting six high ideals which 
eyeir Slaratha will do well to place before his 
mind's eye, if he desires to succeed ,m life and to 
elevate his mother-country. 

V. G. Awe 


Axaxda Drara, Parts I, II. III. I' —By 
luimanlal Kanalnl Shah . are a collection of short 
stories likely to interest and amuse children, with 
pictures. It is an enjoyable collection. 

Relevant Ki piXA : By Kishorlal 0 Mashruiala. 
printed at the Navjnwi Printing Pest Ahmedabad . 
Paper Coier. P ] .. 248. Pice fie 1 (1926) 

These a-e most thoughtful essays on the founda- 
tions of edacation by one who is horn an idealist 
ana a practical teacher, who has learnt his 
jesson bv experience. The essays are replete with 
jnnts and suggestions, on the teaching of various 
subjects, which are snre to prove of great value 
to those who are in the ‘line.’ 

Aykada Suastra Nan Mci. Tattvo (Elements 
nu Til T, SCTEVCX OF STATISTICS) • lly Chand’ilal 
twagubha\ Dedal, printed at the Vasant Putting 
a**!' Ahamedalad Thick card board Pp 184 + 
Pnce He. 1-4 (1926) 

• ,P*JS manual on the Science of Statistics is 
intended as a text-book for schools where the 
Object is to be taught m Vernacular. It is based 
, several well-known authors’ talented works. 
??“ illustrated with charts- It is a fairly good 
attempt for a subject yet in its infancy 

SmusoAR Triyeni : By Tanmani Shankcr L. 
W'\Pnntcd at the Dharm Vtjaya Printing pr/ss 
S ' Paper corer - ^ 60+ 16 ‘ /V,0S Ke °~ 12 ‘°' 


Three love-poems, the Shrinqar Ttlak, the 
Pushpa Banavitas and the Chour Panchashtka, are 
translated from Sanskrit into Gujarati verse. The 
spirit of the original seems to have been fully 
preserved m the translation and what remains, 
has been fully explained in the notes at the end : 
We congratulate the translator on his successful 
attempt. 

Bilayarta. Part IV : By Gijubhai, Is a collec- 
tion of stones for children, narrated by the 
collector in his inimitable Kathiawad style. 

Fclhala, Part I : By Rumania! Nanalal Shah, 
printed at the Vasant Printing Press, Ahnmedabad. 
Thick card board. Illustrated. Pp. 180. Price 
Re. 0-14 as. (1927) 

As an entertaining collection of stories of 
juvenile interest, the book is likely to be welcome. 

Chanbaki is a monthly devoted entirely to the 
publication of pleasant stories We do not review 
periodicals. 

The History of England, Part I for the IV 
standard of High schools by Chhaganlal Chumlal 
Mehta b-a. is an attempt in the right direction. 

Tns Third Gujarati Book : By Chhotalal 
Balknshna Pirani is projected for the use of 
Vidyapitha students. It contains very good 
lessons, which are both instructive and informing. 

1 Napolean Bonai-arti, Parts 2, 3. 4 : Gokaldas 
Malhurdas Shah , b_a . ll.r. a very good translation 
of Abbots well-known biography of the Empeior. 

2. Akbar By Bapubhai Jadairai Vaishanav ba„ 
giving the salient features of his reign. 

3 Tbf History of the Baroda Rut a. By Chunilal 
Slaganlal Desai u a , giving a succinct but interest- 
ing account of its rulers. 

4 Londoners’ Edycation By Karahari Shankar 
Sun sheen kar Shastn b_a., showing what the London 
County Conned 13 doing for the Londoners' 
Edacation. 

„ 5 Jatiswabhav Sralak, Parts I and II : By 
Kavx Shualal Lallubhai Barot. containing 100 
spirited stories illustrating human nature. All 
these five works are published by the Commissioner 
of Education, Baroda State. 

K. 31. J. 


ORISSA FLOOD DISASTER 

B\ SAKAT CHANDRA GHOSH ha, b i, 

0 WISO to the recent high Rood of the not be discharged, and as an inevitable 
Rattarani river, which surpassed all result of this, . hundreds of villages on both 
. . Pterions records of the last century by sides of the Baitarani river were swept away, 
4 inches of water, and owing to the fact that causing serious damages to men, money and 
Bhamra Muhan was silted up and cattie. The aforesaid river is the boundary 
^nsequently closed, the surplus water coaid fine of the Jsjpur Subdivision of the Cuttack 
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District and tho Bhndrxk Subdivision of tho 
Balasore District So this flood disaster 
caused loss to both tho Cuttack and Balasore 
Districts the loss to tho latter being greater 
On reading the news of tho horrible 
disaster in tho columns of the newspapers 
and the repoit of the Chairman of the Licat 
Board of Jajpur, myself in company with 
Baba Lakshminnrayan Saha ji \ set oat to 
visit the affected areas It may be mentioned 
in this connection that my friend Babu L N 
Sahu who is a member of tho Servants of 
India Society received a sara of Rs 500 
from the said Society and directly from Mr 
C S Deole Member, Servants of India 
Society Secretary of thoGuzrat and Kathiawar 
Flood Relief Committee for distributing tho 
same among the snfTerers and a further sum 
of Rs 500 has been promised by Air 
Devadhar President of the said Society, for 
the said relief bat to be repayable within 
14 years With the latter sura it has been 
arranged with the Secretary of tho Jaipur 
Co operative Bank to start a grain gola in the 
area which the Honorary Secretary Baba 
Gobtnda Pra<=ad Bose has kindly consented 
to take over charge and to start soon 

According^ we went out on our mission 
with the aforesaid sam of Rs 500 for 
immediate relief 

By visiting a few villages tu Dehury 
Anaudapur, Misserpur Sendhpnr among 
hundreds and hundreds of such villages I 
personally saw the people to be totally help 
less ill clad and reduced to the condition of 
beggars their houses being swept away, their 
valuables and household articles of everyday 
use and clothing being gone and to add to 
this their cattle property too has been lost 
The condition of the women is worse still 
They have no clothing to clothe or wrap 
their body with and maintain their txxut so 
to say and so they cannot stir out for food 
even 

The condition of the middle class men is 
deplorable Though now redneed to the 
condition of beggars they cannot forget their 
foimer family prestige m the presence of 
their co villagers over whom they had contro 
and by whom they were looked upon with 
respect They cannot go out for rice dole 
distributed at certain places thoogh they are 
the most needy persons The poor can starve 
as they are accustomed to do so but the 
middle class though not accustomed are 
really starving now They are not getting a 
morsel of food even in two days 8 g a 


Tho present winter crop cannot relieve 
them of their distress They must bo helped 
till tho winter crop of tho noxt year, i c, 
till December 1923 They must bo made to 
survive otherwise they must die out Paddy 
granaries have been washed away, so paddy 
must bo supplied to tho sufferers and golas 
must be started at certain centres The 
Congress party, I am glad to mention, have 
arranged to open a gola in Dehart Anandapar 
village 

Iho disaster became so great because the 
water remained constant for 3 days together 
Peoplo had to climb upon trees to savo their 
lives and remain there without food for 3 
days So it could bo easily imagined how it 
would bo possiblo for them to save their 
property, and that would bo the condition 
of their mud built houses The flood reached 
its highest pitch on tho 29th July In 
previous years it used to remain for a fow 
hours only instead of 3 days this time 

Tho loss has been considerable to these 
villagers among many others of which I had 
no personal knowledge, tts, Dehury, Ananda 
pur Sendhpnr, Contapari Misserpur Monza 
Aihas in general village Sahara and Jamuna 
tho last two being near Jajpnr town 

I cannot pictare tho lamentable condition 
of the poor snfTerers of the Dehury Anandapar 
village which I saw with my own eyes The mud 
walls of the villagers are all gone the paddy 
stocks washed away, the household utensils 
and valuables all gone the thatches of some 
swept away and tho houses completely levelled 
to tho ground Some of the local zemindars 
even, whom I do not name hero have been 
made houseless now They cannot beg or 
receive nee doles anj where as they are not 
accustomed to sell their family padigreo or 
prestige but are remaining starving for days 
together The people are taking rest under 
the palm leaf sheds These palm leaf sheds 
™ . props Wlth no walls all 

round Thus their pnrdab is gone » How 
deplorable is the state of affairs can bo easily 
Hfl ed ^ by the / ensible P« b I>c During the 
high flood i e from 29th to 31st July last,, 
the work of Babu Mahendra Nath Dufta a 
local zemindar, was commendable When life 
K ake i and each one was tr y»°g to save 
b K P r ing ln a , smaI1 country boat he 
he \P P? S pe °P |e to his house and 
when th tC S K er f0r „ 3 days together Now 
Zlll k ( u 0d ls , a11 relief is being 

^ tberS iw nd tbe place 1S being visited 
by ontsders like us But at the critical 
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jaoctare none hare dared even to go there. 
Such village patriots are wanted in all 
j>lace3 

In this connection I most mention that 
Babn L. N. Sahn agreed to distribute Rs. 165 
to 31 deserving persons here out of the fond 
at onr disposal. Accordingly the above sum 
was paid. Though the som is — altogether 
inadequate in view of their pre=ent distress, we 
cannot do more with the fund with ns at 
present. 

In Eantapari village we heard that Jagan- 
nath Baba zeininder was on the alert and 
was trying to arrange a rice gola there and 
has gone to Chandbali to purchase rice. His 
actions are praiseworthy 

The condition of the Misserpur villagers 
is little better. We happened to be there 
just after a severe shower of rain We 
actually saw the people houseless, helpless 
and shivering in the rain water. We made 
a list of deserving persons. They were 30 
in number. They were given cash for house 
building purpose. I must frankly admit that 
this help of ours is inadequate to their 
present need, but looking to our funds at 
hand we cannot allot them more for the 
present. 

The people have lost their houses, have 
no clothing to wrap themselves with The 


winter is coraiog and what will be the fate 
of the poor villagers can be best imagined by 
all sensible human beings. What I relate 
here is nothing but plain truth and no 
exaggeration. On our return journey we 
visited the Jamuna village 7 miles to the 
west of Jaipur town. Here the villagers have 
been made houseless and the lands have 
been made useless by the deposit of sand, 
31 persons were given help by my friend Mr. 
Sahn. 

In conclusion I must sav that the relief 
dow given by the Government, by the 
Swarajists and by the Marwari community is 
quite inadequate for the purpose — the loss 
sustained being roughly estimated to be 
several crores of rupees. Unless the relief 
work be continued over one year, t, e, till the 
end of December 1928 their distress will not 
be relieved in the least I earnestly appeal 
to the general public to open their purses 
and try their best to relieve the present 
distress of the millions of our poor brethren, 
who have been reduced to the condition of 
beggars in the true sense of the word. To 
achieve this and more money is needed, as 
relief m the shape of distribution of food 
grain, cloths, and help for house-building 
purpose, are necessary. Distribution of cloths 
I must say, is absolutely necessary. 


POPULATION AND FOOD SUPPLY IN INDIA® 


Br RAJANI KANTA DAS, ma, jisc, ph d 
Economist, International Labour Office 
[Lead before the World's Population Conference Geneva, August 31, 1927.) 


Growth or Purer avion 


I x 19-1, India had 319 million inhabitants 
or 17 per cent of the world’s population 
In 49 years from 1872 to 1921, the 


c. ! References • — Census of India. AcricnUural 
utatiatics of India, Statistical Abstract for Bntish 
cnltlL. A n “»aire Statisticjne. International Apn- 
Statistics World's I Almanacs. Finch and 
s Geography of the World’s Agriculture, 
v*?® Production in India. Wastage of India s 
power (Modem Review Calcutta, April 1927). 


population in India increased by 113 millions 
of which 59 millions were dne to the terri- 
torial expansion and census improvement 
thns leaving a real increase of 54 millions' 
or 20 per cent, as compared with an increase 
of 47 per cent, in Europe in 50 years from 
1870 to 1920. 


r / ■ / .I s l" , , population in 

India is dne to the higher death-rate rather 
than to the lower birth-rate. While from 
1SS0 to 1910, tho average annual birth and 
death-rates m England and Wales, France 
Belgium, Germany, Italy and Spam were 
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Ma increase her productive power and supply 
the needs of her present population. In 
his treatise on Production in India, the 
present writer has estimated that provided 
the arable land could be used for two crops 
a year on tho average, three-fourths of the 
soil fertility as well as other resources could 
still be available for productive purposes 
Bat the possibility of their utilisation depends 
upon the efficiency of labor and the suffi- 
ciency of capital. That Indian workers have 
great potential efficiency as that of any 
other people has been clearly shown by the 
investigation into the conditions of Hindustani 
workers on the Pacific Coast, which the 
Present writer undertook for the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1921-22, 
Bat by far the major part of India's man- 
power is underfed, diseased, illiterate and 
Unskilled Equally deficient is India in tbo 
Possession of her social capital Machinery 
and mechanical power have up to this time 
been applied to only an insignificant part of 
“T industrial life. Nor are there large social 
savings which could be transformed into 
forking capital in the immediate future 
The prospects of rapid increase in pro- 
ductivity are not, therefore, very bright 
Moreover, the more or less limited supply of 
lorest*, fisheries and minerals, even when 
iQlly developed, can scarcely supply the 
Browing needs of the progressive civilisation 
® n ch a vast population Of the arable 
Jand, about 55 per ccDt are already in use 
4n d any intensity in culture would operate 
°oly under the condition of diminishing 
Jeturn, especially in India, where land has 
oeen cropped from time immemorial without 
4 °y return in the form of fertilizers The 
Appropriation of other 45 per cent, of the 
* v ^ ani * require irrigation, drainage, 

reriilisatloD, acclimatizition and other selecti- 
ve treatmect. In short, it would take at 
eai \ two generations before India could 
acquire industrial bkill and social capital for 
, 0 application of modern science and 
* nT ention to the full utilisation of her 
esonrees, and thus be in a position to solve 
c problem of present food shortage, but in 
in! tnea °time the present population woold 
'^crease at least by 50 per cent, if not 


Nature ot the Problem 

., Both the insufficiency of resources and 
09 inefficiency to develop them have made 
58—10 


India one of the most overpopulated countries 
of the world. Tne effect of overpopulation 
is manifested in several ways : — First, famine, 
and epidemics, the former, for instance, 
caused the death of 5 millions in 1895 and 
189!) 1000, and the latter of 85 millions in 
1918-19. Second, high mortality, which is 
3.06 per cent as compared with the average 
of 1 45 per cent m England and Wales, 
France, Belgium and Germany. Third, 
low Longevity, which is only 247 years in 
India as compared with the average of 50 years 
in England and Wales, France, Germany, 
Holland, Norway, Italy, Uoited States and 
South Africx When 15 years are taken out 
for childhood, the average manhood period 
thus becomes less than 10 years in India as 
compared with 35 vears in the abovo 
countries Fourth icidesprcad illiteracy, which 
amounts to 94 per cent of her population. 
Out of 81 million children between the ages 
of 5 and 15, 764 millions or 90 percent 
havo no provision for elementary schooling 
even to-day. That more than nine-tenths of 
the people are ignorant of modern science 
and philosophy can be easily imagined. 

What is the extent of overpopulation in 
India is hard to estimate for the lack of 
sufficient data The optimum population of 
a country depends upon the cultural ideal 
of the people, as determined by natural 
resources and industrial efficiency. But 
there is growing a more or less common 
standard of life, which all countries sooner 
or later must adopt for the moral and 
material benefit of their people. Judging 
from that standard, some rough idea may 
be had of the extent of overpopulation in 
India from the following facts. — First, the 
food shortage in India amounts to about 
one-third of thB required amount and ex- 
cluding exports, to much more thau that, 
as noted before. Second, the food consump- 
tion of a Madras prisoner amounts to 741 
pounds a year as compared with the per 
capita consumption of 2,664 pounds in the 
Uoited States. The food in India is not only 
small in quantity, bat also poor in quality, 
and the food consumption of the majority of 
the people in India falls far short of this 
amount But taking this amount as the 
national average, the per capita food supply 
is much loss than one-third of that in the 
Uoited States. Third, in a recent article 
in the Modern Review, the writer 
estimated that one-third of India’s man-power 
wa3 lost through under-employment and 
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respectively 3 11 per cent and 220 per cent 
thus leaving a surplus of 91 per cent a 
year, those m India from 1885 to 1910 were 
respectively 364 pel cent and 3 08 per 
cent with a surplus of only 56 per cent, 
a year Daring the last decade the death 
rate in India amounted to a3 high as 341 
per cent as against the birth rate of 3 69 
per cent thns leaving* a surplus of only 
28 per cent a year From 1885 to 1921 
the average rate of growth was however 
48 per cent a year 

At the rate of growth of 48 pet cent a 
year as above the present population of 
India would amount to 385 millions What 
woold be the rate of growth m the future 
is a matter of speculation But it might 
be safely assumed that various social move 
ments especially those for health would 
decrease tho death rate and at a very con 
servative est mation of an increase of 5 per 
cent a year the population in India would 
in all probability amount to 370 millions 
m 19o0 


Natcru rnsouncES 


Of the world s land area of 5<*2 million 
square miles India occupies 18 million 
square miles or 3 2 per cent Excluding the 
uninhabitable regions of the rarth the com 
parativo land snpply in India i<= however 
much higher While tho density of popnla 
tion per square kilometre is 72 in France 
130 in Italy 134 in Germany 154 m Japan 
189 in Great Britain and 25G in Belgium 
that in India is 68 


Wl at is more important to a country is 
the proportion of its arable land in which 
J ho advantages Iio with tho now countries 
like Canada Argentina Australia and United 
States whero per capita arable land vanes 
from 291 to 1 17 hectares The per capita 
arable land in India is 49 hectare as com 
pared with 57 hectare m France and 75 
hectare in Spam It is much lower in Italy, 
Germany Belgium Great Britain and Japan 
varying from 32 to 10 hectare. To the* 

must bo added fresh and salt water fisheries 
in which India is fairly rich 

Forests and minerals are also important 
resources to a country both for their direct 
and indirect nse In tho supply of forests 
countries like Bran! Canada and United 
Mates hare the advantage Tho forests, m 
eluding permanent picture in India, are nch 
in variety but limited In quantity, being 


only 13 hectre par capita as compared with 
30 hectre in Italy 53 hectre in France 83 
hectre in Austria and 1 1 hectares m Spain 
The minerals in India are similarly rich in 
kind, but poor in quantity except in iron 
and water India possesses 1 1 per cent, 
of the world s coal reserves and 2 2 per cent 
of the world s petroleum resources but 
stands fourth in the possession of the worlds 
richest iron ore deposits and third m that 
of the water power resources 


National ProDUcro itt 

Inspite of her fairly large resources 
India is the poorest country in the world 
both relatively and absolutely The per capita 
national income is Rs 74 or £o5 a year as 
compared with £72 in the United States 
£o0 in Great Britain £38 in France and 
£30 in Germany What is more significant 
is that from one third to two thirds of the 
people have been variously estimated to be 
perpetually on the verge of starvation Taking 
for granted that a person needs a food supply 
of 127 million calories a year, the per 
capita food supply in India as estimated a 
few years ago from the yield of the principal 
crops amounts to 83 million calories a year 
or one third less than what is absolutely 
necessary When it is considered that India s 
imports in food stuff amount to a negligible 
quantity and that she has to export a large 
quantity of food stuff as well as raw material 
for the payment of foreign rule and invest 
ment the extent of food shortage in India 
becomes still more evideut 

Tho fundamental cause of India s poverty 
is tho lack of growth m productive power in 
proportion to tho increase of population 
within a century or more The low 
productivity of Indian agriculture is best 
indicated by tho per hectare yield or 69 
quintals of wheat as compared with 257 
quintals in Belgium and 14 4 quintals of rice 
as compared with 34 5 quintals in Japan 
In agricultural efficiency, India stands only 
twenty second among the different countries 
oi the world with an index number of 85 as 
compared with 221 In Belgium There are 
several factors which have contributed to the 
low productive power or industrial fneffi 
ciency in India such as starvation and 
„ * se illiteracy and ignorance social 
conditions n ° Dsltlft * 8 7 s tems and political 

Tho pertinent question is whether India 
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can increase her productive power and supply 
tho needs of her present population. Ia 
hi* treatise on Production in India, the 
present writer ha? estimated that provided 
the arable land could be used for two crops 
a year on the average, three-fourth? of the 
soil fertility as well as other resources could 
still be available for productive purposes 
Bat the possibility of their utilisation depends 
upon the efficiency of labor and the suffi- 
ciency of capital. That Indian workers have 
great potential efficiency as that of any 
other people has been clearly shown by the 
investigation into tho conditions of Hindustani 
workers on the Pacific Coast, which the 
present writer undertook for tho United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1*121-22, 
Bat by far the major part of India’s man- 
power is underfed, diseased, illiterate and 
unskilled Equally deficient 13 India in the 
possession of her social capital Machinery 
*nd mechanical power have up to this tune 
been applied to only an insignificant part of 
her industrial life. Nor are there large social 
saving which could be transformed into 
working capital in the immediate future 
The prospects of rapid increase in pro- 
ductivity are not, therefore, very bright 
Moreover, the more or less limited supply of 
forest*, fisheries nnd minerals, even when 
fully, developed, can scarcely supply the 
growing needs of the progressive civilisation 
®f snch a vast population Of the arable 
land, about 55 per cent are already in nse 
and any intensity in culture would operate 
°nly under the condition of diminishing 
return, especially in India, where land has 
oven cropped from timo immemorial without 
*°y return in the form of fertilizers The 
‘Ppropriation of other 45 per cent, of the 
arabl Q ] an( j WO ald require irrigation, drainage, 
fertilisation, acclimatization and other scienti- 
, treatmert. In short, it would take at 
two generations before India could 
8 «iaira -»VfA wA sft/ii.sJ. 'inrptsd- far 

. e application of modern science and 
■aveotjon to the fnll utilisation of her 
resonrees, and thus bo in a position to solve 
ue problem of present food shortage, but in 
{“ e weantirae the present population would 
increase at least by 50 per cent, if not 


Nature or the Prodleji 

i. the insufficiency of resources and 

0 inefficiency to develop them have made 
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India one of the most overpopulated countries 
of the world. Tne effect of overpopulation 
is manifested in several ways : — First, famine, 
and epidemic s, the former, for instance, 
caused the death of 5 millions ia 1895 and 
1899-1900, and the latter of 85 millions in 
1918-19. Second, high mortality, which is 
3.06 per cent as compared with the average 
of I‘45 per cent in England and Wales, 
France, Belgium and Germany. Third, 
low Longevity, which is only 24 7 years in 
India as compared with the average of 50 years 
in England and Wales, France, Germany, 
Holland, Norway, Italy, United States and 
South Africa. When 15 years are taken out 
for childhood, the average manhood period 
thus becomes less than 10 years in Iudia as 
compared with 35 years in the above 
countries Fourth widespread illiteracy, which 
amounts to 94 per cent of her population. 
Out of 81 million children between the ages 
of 5 and 15. 764 millions or 90 percent 
havo no provision for elementary schooling 
even to-day. That more than nine-tenths of 
the people are ignorant of modern science 
aud philosophy can be easily imagined. 

What is the extent of overpopulation in 
India is hard to estimate for the lack of 
sufficient datx The optimum population of 
a country depends upon the cultaral ideal 
of the people, as determined by natural 
resources and industrial efficiency. Bat 
there is growing a more or le?3 common 
standard of life, which all conntries sooner 
or later mast adopt for the moral and 
material benefit of their people. Judging 
from that standard, some rough idea may 
bo had of the extent of overpopulation in 
India from the following facts: — First, tho 
food shortage in India amouuts to about 
one-third of the required amount and ex- 
cluding exports, to mnch more than that, 
as noted before. Second, the food consump- 
tion of a Madras prisoner amounts to 741 
ijnnnds a. year as. cnmqarpA with. thn. 'per, 
capita consumption of 2.GG4 pounds in the 
United State*. The food in India is not only 
small in quantity, bat also poor in quality, 
and the food consumption of the majority of 
the people ia India falls far short of this 
amount But taking this amount as the 
national average, the per capita food supply 
is much less than one-third of that in the 
United States. Third, in a recent article 
in the Ilodem Reiieic, the writer 
estimated that one-third of India’s man-power 
wa3 lost through under-employment nod 
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another third through inefficiency brought 
about by disease and illiteracy Fourth on 
the basis that a person needs about 2 5 acres 
of arable land for a decent living as claimed 
by some writers the optimum population 
that India with her 4S0 million acres of arable 
land could ever support would be 192 
millions but since at present only 55 per cent 
of this area is cultivated the present optimum 
that India can support would be only 106 millions 
or about one third of the present number 
All these facts indicate that only one third 


of the present population could live in India 
with proper facilities for the development 
of their body and mind and for the achieve- 
ment of the highest degree of self expression 
Even with plain liviog and high Hunting 
which has been the ideal of Hindu civilisation 
one is inevitably driven to the conclusion 
that there exists in India today under the 
present state of her industrial efficiency 
double the size of the population which could 
live with moderate degree of opportunity for 
moral and material development 


SCRAPS AND COMMENTS 


By TARAKNATH DAS 


German Japanese Institute in Berlin 


The first lecturer to come from Japan to 
Berlin University is Dr It Hanokopt who at the 
same time will be the Japanese director of the 
newly inaugurated Japanese-German ins itute 


I bopo that the Indian educators and 
leaders interested in establishing intellectual 
co operation between India and Germany will 
take notice how the Japanese are working to 
promote Japanese interests on a world scale 
It is necessaTy that the Greater India Society 
of Calcutta should have a Oerman Section 
for lU activities and scholars like Prof 
Beooykumar Sarkar nnd others who have 
thorough knowledge of German academic life 
should take an active part in promoting 
Indo-German Cultural fellowhip 


Japanese Patriotism 


Japan has risen to the position of one of 
tho Great Powers with tho third largest navy 
in tho world Japanese edncationaf indns 
trial nnd commercial progress attracts nm 
verbal admiration All this has been achieved 
through Japanese efforts to acquire all that 
is best m the world Japanese businessmen 
have freely spent money to promote the 
cause of natural progress. The following 
Toklo despatch is merely an instance of 
Japane<o j a'uotiam 


,, A I nr' of l’OOOU yon for the Rr«* Irans 
rail eight was offered today bj kuminiro lak 
Kobe business min and Member cl I'arliaincnt 


We hope Indian businessmen will follow 
the Japanese example of aiding Indian rnsti 
tutions of learning particularly technical 
school® Before India can have flyers who 
wilt venture to fly across the Pacific, it is 
necessary to equip Indian institutions pro 
perly so that they may be able to teach 
mechanical engineering including areo dyna 
mics, naval Engineering electric engineering 
etc Enlightened self interest and patriotism 
of Indian businessmen should induce them 
to further the cause of scientific and tecbni 
cal education in India 


Slavery As Practised By Christians 

Readers of the Modern Renew may 
remember that Lala Lajpat Rai as the 
Indian Labour Delegate to the International 
Labor Conference of HP>6 held in Geneva 
proposed that tho International Labor Office 
should investigate the condition of Native 
Labor in various parts of the 
ShJi ® onth . African Libor Delegates and 
others persuaded I alaji to drop the question 
Labor' CS lea 10n the con< Ltmn Asiatic 
Officp that tll ° International labor 

..,o “ 

moat abjoct condttam, native Hacks « Africa 
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fains hie flies because it is cheaper to replace 
taera than care for them m many instances of 
colonial forced labor.” 

Such was a part of the graphic story recounted 
here by Mr. Harold A. Grimshaw. chief of the 
Office 6 Ij3aor Section. the International Labor 

.Sir. Grimshaw stressed the importance of public 
opinion as a main factor in binding each individual 
nation to the agreements reached by a committee of 
™? n ' al experts in Geneva. These conclusions 
embody the four following postulates which, in his 
opinion, must be strictly adhered to by each 
colonial government : 

a; t'. That .there shall be no forced labor either 
qp* or indirect, for private profit. 

1 hat there must be definite criteria for the 
„ Poblie forced labor, involving clear necessity 
effort to obtain voluntary labor 
m a iaat a .f° rce d labor should be adequately 
a, wcept in instances of dire emergencies or 
W 1 sanitation measures 

only fit males should be forced to 
J,™ , ev ?u then not without a specified 
1 1 0 “dcquate medical attention Women 
nnrto. ( ’ re ? B houtd never be compelled to work 
under any circumstances ” 

"e must say that the above-mentioned 
e .?i° m ® e °dattons are full of loop-holes and 
J 1 ® 01 help abolishing slavery ns practised 
to Af 6 , hfistians and “Superior white peoples ’ 

, ? ho second recommendation approves 
.• * a h° r under certain conditions These 
nditmns will naturally be determined by 
e Present-day slave-drivers, under the cover 
tv ® ee * in B “public need” which will mean 
fonrtK c °nceived by the white overlords The 
recommendation approves of forced 
third *° carr ‘ e ^ on ^ fit males” and the 
.« a recommendation approves of m- 
T paid or unpaid forced labor in 
“««« °f dire emergencies or ordinary 
on !hL W,W9Mr ”- nee( f not comment 

®easnres ?S are ma( * B I e S a I as emergency 

Hn)n» A hi * conn cction let us emphasise the 
forms r are unalterabh opposed to all 
? °* s ocial, economic and political slavery 
thp Ca c . rns bcs man So we are opposed to 
e*i«n« ffe - PUctice of “untouchabilitv” 
it« ln India among the Hindus. Bat 
» say that the lot of the untouchables 
Xativ 8 i h. a| f as fbc condition of the African 
whif a e<5 * v 7 i“S under the guardiaan-ship of free 
Ow t Christian masters ! 
n , th f laa m ' ssi °csries and others often tell 
ju*t; a , ^ ’ 0C S as there is such social in- 
the j S T ’ a, °ucbability, etc., prevalent among 
Indi*!! . s there * s n ° chance for the Hindu 
no rv-tt. . ecnre freedom. Indeed, they have 
sot to a«k for self-government If we 


understand history correctly, from the days 
of Aristotle upto the present time the people 
of Europe practised slavery The Christian 
theologians a little over half a century ago used 
to oppose all movements for freeing slaves as 
anti-Christian ! Inspite of the existence of 
chattel slavery in England and America, the 
people of these lands always stoutly uphold 
then right to freedom The British Empire 
is the biggest of the World Powers to-day; 
but it is m some sense a slave empire, where 
the native peoples have been exterminated 
or aro being exploited Slavery as practised 
and tolerated by the Christians is a form of 
civilized barbarism which is far worse than 
the prrctice of nntouchability, which also is 
of course wicked. 


Railway Development in Persia 


The Mejhss has authorised the Government to 
engage for a period of two years 31 foreigners for 
the various departments of railway construction 
In addition to those already engaged it is intended 
to get eleven Americans at a salary of $17,000 per 
annum, one German at 5,000 tomans, six Germans 
oi Swiss at 24,000 tomans, one Belgian at 3,000 
tomans three Dutch or Germans at 12,400 tomans, 
twelve Germans, Swiss, Americans. French, or 
Italians at. 40,000 tomans. The Qoi eminent may 
terminate the contracts on payment of tlrec months' 
salat y and a return passage. The Government is 
also authorised to subm.t for tenders by foreign 


This interesting piece of news shows 
that the Persian statesmen are following the 
footsteps of Japan and Turkey in the employ- 
ment of foreigners. They havd taken special 
pains to see that in the work of railroad 
construction no Englishman or Russian be 
employed. (Recently Turkey gave the 

contract for railroad building to a Swedish 
concern.) The above report shows that these 
foreign advisers of Persia will be less 
expensive than the British advisers In India. 
Persia’s foreign advisers are mere employees 
who can bo “fired” from their jobs, at the 
will of the Persian Government. The 

Britishers who are employed in India assume 
the rob of rulers and they cannot be got rid 
of so easily. They live in India upon 
fat salaries and then enjoy pensions; and 
retire in England to carry on, in majority 
of cases, anti Indian propaganda. 

Ve are often told that one of the boons 
of the British rale in India is the introduction 
of railroads, telegraphs, etc. It seems to ns 
India could have her railroads built cheaper 
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and under Indian control, if the Indian 
people were free and independent ' No need 
of weeping over India’s enslaved condition 
It is, however, desirable to devise means for 
Indianising Indian railway* It seems to us 
that if India needs foreign advisers, some 
American, German, Japanese, French or 
Italian experts should be employed under 
Indian control India is “a happy hunting- 
ground” for British 30b hunters and this is 
bound to remain so until the Indian people 
become masters of their own country 
Anglo-Soviet Relations 
(Reuter s> Telecram ) Moscow , Aug 4 1927 
In an interview with the press to-day Mr 
Chrcherra Fcre/gn Commissary said 

Yon are interested in the meaning of the story 
appearing in the foreign press about alleged 
proposals made to the Soviet Government ty the 
British Government for the renewal of diplomatic 
relations between the Soviet and Great 
Britain In reality the Soviet Government has 
received no proposals 

With regard to Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
utterances in the House of Commons on July 28, 
they consist firstly of the usual attacks on the 
Soviet Government, which are intended to cover 
before public opinion id Great Britain the in- 
admissible stops against Soviet Russia which the 
Conservative Government m England has under- 
taken and is undertaking, such as the Peking raid 
the Atcos raid the calumnious story of a docu- 
ment” the mplure of diplomatic relations, Ac” 

The Manchester Guardian— Aug 6-1927 

The present British Government broke 
off diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia, 
to bring about political as well as economic 
isolation of the latter 

So far this ltas not materialised In fact, 
a new controversy has arisen between the 
British and American oil interests on the 
questions of trading in Russian o 1 The 
Standard Oil Company of New York, and 
the Vacuum Oil Co, a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Co have entered into extensive 
trado and contiacts with Russia, this has 
np«et the British oil interests considerably 
If within a few months the Soviet Govern- 
ment could not be overthrown or reduced 
to submission, to British foreign policy, 
tbeio would arise a cry in England against 
the Russian policj of the British conservative 
Government It is hardly expected that the 
Conservative Government will immediately 
take the initiative to reopen negotiations 
with the Soviet Government The Anglo- 
Rn«sian relations will snpply ample ararau- 
Tutico for the Labor Party dnnng the 
coming General election in England 


Indian Students Abroad and the Greater 
India Society 

One of the aims of the Greater India 
Society is to establish cultural relations 
between India and the rest of the world 
Indian students in foreign countries should 
be ultilized for tne promotion of this object 
In fact, there are now in existence various 
organizations of Indian students in foreign 
countries such as the Hindusthan Association 
of America Hindusthan Association for Central 
Europe, Fneods of India Society m Paris 
and various Indian students’ organizations in 
Great Britain and Ireland and the Indo- 
Japanese Association 

If proper co ordination can be worked out 
then under the auspices of the Greater 
India Seciety, an International Federation 
of Indian Students can be effectively organised. 
Taking it for granted that an International 
Federation of Indian students is a desirable 
thing we take the liberty of suggesting the 
following practical steps First, the Greater 
India Society should have six divisions (a) 
Asian Division (b) European Division, (c) 
African Division (d) North American Division 
(e) South American Division and (f) Austral- 
asian Division and each of these divisions 
should be sub-divided into various depart 
ments comprising important countries or a 
section of a continent Secondly, efforts 
should be made to centralise various Indian 
Students’ organizations existing in a country 
Into one eflective organization with various 
branches For instance, various Indian 
students’ organizations in Great Br'tain and 
Ireland should be incorporated into one 
organization like the Central Union of the 
Cb;ae<?® Students ia Great Britain and 
Ireland Thirdly these centralized organizations 
should be directly affiliated with the various 
Departments and Divis ons of the Greater 
India Society Fourthly, the Greater India 
Society should adopt various measures to 

1 most competent and representative 
Scholars, to go abroad to promote cultural 
relations between India and other lands At 
present the existing Indian students’ organi- 
zations in foreign lands have no substantial 
contact with the Indian intellectual public 
lhe leaders of the Greater India Society fully 
realize the need of establishing effective 
international cultural contacts between India 

* he rest ol Jhe world ^ „ s hopo that 

some means will be devised that in India, 
some organization may serve the purpose of 
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the International Federation of Indian Students, 
and all the Indian Students’ Organizations 
in foreign lands may be affiliated with it 

A Phase of Soviet Russia’s Programme 
for National Defence 

The Soviet Russian Government has 
adopted the programme of bmlding 120 
new areoplanes within the year 1927. A 
sum of two million rubles ha3 been appro- 
priated to build four factories and to bay 
machines from America and other countries. 
It has been planoed to establish an up to-date 
air-base at Vladivostok. This is only a part 
of the programme for strengthening Soviet 
Russia’s national defence. The increased 
activity io the field of air armament of 
Soviet Russia is apparently in reply to the 
British programme. In this connection it is 
interesting to note the following news-item 
regarding the programme for the increase 
of British air-forces for 1927-192S 
“Substantial increases in the British Air forces 
are provided in the estimates for 1927-192S 

I* is proposed to raise the strength of the Royal 
Air torce for the coming year by 6 V 'madrons 
three for the home defence branch 2 ' s for the 
uect, and one for the army, which brings the 
total squadron strength up to t>2 1 * units 
Last year only two squadrons were added 
to the force. 

. ^ e n en new t-Tpes of planes will 1* constructed 
ana all old engine and plane designs, many of 
wfiicfi were used during the war. wilt be abandoned 
, e Eposes of further construction Delivery 
he made shortly of three machines of the 
A? t . < k Byro . ty P e ' and extensive investigations 
oi these aircraft trill be carried out ” 

Anglo-German rivalry in naval strength 
preceded the World War Are w 0 to see 
»n Anglo-Russian war in future ‘ 

German Chemists Discover Plasmochin 

■ A new cure for malaria called rlasmochin has 
«eeii announced by two chemists. Professors friolr. 
ot Due^eidorf. and Mtiehlen*. of the Tropical 
institute at Hamburg. This discovery recalled the 
ii,™? . K *rinamum," a cure for sleeping sickness 
;v at stajDed the world in 19_>0. Like germanium 
via'icochm wag discovered in the Bayer laboratories 
rlasrncchm is claimed to be a marked improve- 
ment ever quinine, being cheater, not .so bitter 
SiLw Ul ~ a less serious after effect. It is sa'd to 
pfTw ®?a(ana parasites in their development so 
euectively that the natuial defensive forces cf the 
way can easily cope with them. Plasmochin and 
are asserted hv German cbemo-thera- 
m i Siwntisfs lo be the greatest contribution 
Q l “is branch in the last decade.” 

One of the principal causes of the success 
1 Leiman scientists in their research works. 


is that they are not only best equipped for 
such works, but the state and industrial 
organisations are behind the research workers. 
Every important industrial concern maintains 
its own lesearch department sod regularly 
uses a part of its income for this purpose. 
Let us hope that Indian businessmen will 
soon realize that tbe money invested for 
the promotion of science and research is 
the best type of national assets. It is 
apparent that all Indian industrial concerns 
cannot maintain their separate research 
laboratories and workers, this makes it 
imperative for them to extend their support 
to the Indian Dni versifies to promote higher 
education and scientific research, which will 
aid Indian industry and national welfare. 

Argentinian View on German Education 

Argentine Students ‘Commission recently 
visited Germany to determine educational 
fecilities afforded by Germany. Tbe 
Commission, after their return to Argentine 
has expressed the following view on German 
educational policy — 

“The thing which struck us most was tho 
surprising revelation that a country obliged to 
practise strictest economy in order to fulfil its 
national obligations does not save on one parti- 
cular point, the furtherance of Science! Germany 
occupies first rank in all matters of scientific re- 
search, and it affords genuine satisfaction to the 
friends of Germany to become aware of this fact ; 
for science and its development is the most im- 
portant factor m Germany’s future.’’ 

The future cf India also depends upon 
scientific education ; but Indian universities 
are starving for lack of funds and are 
stunted for lack of proper fecilities for 
scientific research. If poor Germany can do 
so much under the most adverse circumstances 
for educational efficiency, is it too ranch to 
expect that the Government of India should 
do something more for the educational 
progress of the country than what has been 
done heretofore We hope Indian politicians 
of all parties will unite to aid the cause of 
scientific education. 

American Disarmament Activity 

The United States of America is supposed 
to be interested in World Peace and dis- 
armament. We have often heard that tbe 
American policy of anti-roilitaristn can be 
described as preparedness for war is the best 
method of averting a war." 
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The Doited States of America took the 
initiative to call a conference of great Britain 
Japan and the United States to discuss 
Fif° of disarmament In this connection 
the following news item published in an 
American daily will throw some light on 
American disarmament activity 


t , The keel of the latest submarine for the United 
states naval service the A 5 was laid at the Aavy 
q 1 ,,*».£* , re « ntl r The \ 5 is to he a sister 
wV» i f 8 } x now , cr -der construction at the 
nf^L i! Iand Navy > ard California They are 
?rA, e « < ? u, \ er - tyre ,. was expected that m two 
m a n £5? \ 5 e, V bod J' in £ the latest developments 
hnnche 1 * of submarine technogy would be 
ready for fntl service with the fleet 


The Anglo American world wants that the 
rest of the world should disarm while it 
preserves armed preponderance God has 
specially decreed that they should dominate 
tho world— of coarse, not for their gam, but 
lor world peace 11 


New German -Japanese Trade Treaty 

The following despatch published m the 
ijondon Times shows that the Japanese 
tmvernraent is endeavouring to promote 
commercial relations with Germany — 


nrnuj. Jcia 20 

Trade Treaty between Germany and 
£ a3 i s i CDed In , Tokyo 10-day It is based 
nMi>!lS.i rnu » c °f toil which taped at the 
I, ™ „ 0 ', " ar S1 ? cc V licn , D0 trade treaty 
iciwccn the two countries has been in force 

rcw Treaty which in iranj lesrects 
l.™ V' Arabics the Anglo Iaranc*e Trade Treaty 

if t,* ™‘J a i on of three years and is terminable 
months notice after the first two and a 
!!?,„ C( ? ra Il 11 contains a most favoured nation 
oi... "'''innc for Oerraan exports to Japan 
ot trfa, . menl *‘th those of other nations 
m !«L 8rWI1 earning must be given of any 
protect \o measure contemplated bv one party 
nisl’i . 0 y ,0 afTect any » ranch of 

the other party s export trade 
, T‘ c Treaty al«o regulates tho position of 
in Jajan and tier mm lusme«s concerns 


There is much talk in India about a 
sjccial discriminatory tarilT nearest lapanese 
cotton goods Indian leaders should work for 
India s exercising the Treaty mating p mr 
In negotiating new commercial treaties India 
Mould demand “Jfcciprouty favored nation 
trentn ent and appointment of In ban Consular 
off nab These principles should be applied 
in Indins deslirgs with British dominions 
a* well as with otter Bower* 


An American Foundation to Aid Deserv 
mg: American Scholars carrying 1 on 
Post Graduate Studies in French 
Universities 

Daily Mail (Pans) publishes the 
following interesting news items about the 
project to be farthered by an American 
millionaire — 

c ,fe! h,DS the Rhodes system of 

„ wh ich yearly brings a hundred 
Amenfan college graduates to Cambridge and Ox 
t° ^ instituted for the Sorbonnee 
SSaifir « universities Small scholarships 

l-nn™ for American students studying in 

nt??i^k£ Ut «h ley L are chiefly for brief periods before 
decrees A*1W v EC i h e {} ulvaleilt of the masters 
pd S ihaf h, Vork millionaire who has request 
nlptfii flllL name be ^‘'hheld until he has com 
SrtSJtw "rangements has decided during the 
several French college* 
£10000 Pioi, rUSt * u P d . which will provide nearly 

students 6 to^SM ffi'to 

Me "touM'oT'S MMl^fiio fi woalS^oot l°d 

thcmselves US nf Bt„Ji eir fin , anc,al Position to avail 

im 5S- & r At res 

students ° U d pode for ab out 7o post graduate 

to mid “S 0 ”* 1 ™ “ d p ' ,ncM »re reputed 
Am for ~ S , MS of "rory jear in 

Polo Team, iv and ”' d '”S Brih-h 

ef rare ones C «r 'V * v, lPl lb® exception 

BESS. 

spiritually and ,dLi » ,n »? ssmen are more 
“spiritual people d If S/ lnc , Ilned than onr 
will have to get out of * 1S , ? sarme 6ho 
tiOD and Indms best son* I “ tel j ecluaI ‘<ola 
have to go abroad if. and dau Shters will 
in the world and toin»r«d C<3DI !u * hat ,s best 
not possible that " troduce f bom ln I° d '«- Is it 
w,ll take the K«3ff # £ C J » ,atllots 

[*on to send out S^ l f , ontlda 

foreign Universities to £L Indlan „ scholars to 

tallies 3 abroad S' 1 " Indla 3 

An American |cnntor Snrveya Soviet 

tuM\ f bk 1 tho 1 [ofh™“ (r,r,< > ft Aug 0 1027 
“ J lh5 ,„ Lm „ oth „ 
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Ihirtv years will be the Greatest nations in the 
wor'd. according to Senator Millanl Tydings. of 
Maryland, who lias just returned ftom Ru33ia after 
a careful surrey of Sonet conditions. 

"Russia, under the Bolshevistic rule, still ha3 a 
[treat deal to learn,” explained the Senator yesterday 
' but the condition of the masses is so improved 
today in comparison with old Russia that one is 
struck with the advancement of the common 
people. 

“Tae outstanding complaint that I have to make 
Krunst the present regime is the constant arrest of 
political prisoners. In this sense the Soviet is 
latonng under the very complaint that the present 
Government freed itself from as a result of the 
revolution. 


in other words, it is trampling on free speech, 
which is the basis of any democratic government 
I! a man or woman voices an opinion against the 
present government they are immediately thrown 
into jail, which is tyranny in its worst form 
accoidmg to my estimation. 

But with all their mistakes, they are learning 
remarkably fast. After a careful study of the.r 
procedure, it appeared to me that the Russians 


have patterned their government after that of the 
United States, with a slight regard to the Germ in 
Republic. 

“They are constantly turning away from the 
radical ude and more than ever leaning toward the 
conservative The Russian is a thinker and he 
knows that a nation cannot divert itself too far 
away from the rest of the world’s conceptions. 

“1 talked to such men as Chicherin. Shonlio and 
Sandron during my stay and their sentiments 
greatly resemble the American tendencies In fact, 
it seemed to mo that the proudest moment that any 
of the Russian officials felt was when their country 
or its programs was likened to the United States.” 

The British Government is sincerely interested 
in fighting Communism in India But unfortu- 
nately it fosters and practices tho ooinmuuist 
methods in India by enacting and eoforcing 
“lawless laws” which condemns honorable 
and patriotic ludians to prison cells without 
*nv trial and redress, only because of their 
political opinion 1 1 ' 


INDIAN HlfilODIOALS 


Buddhism in Russia 

The Buddhist, an excellent monthly pub- 
lished by the VouDg Men’s Bnddhist Asso- 
ciation of Colombo, gives us the following 
formation : 

movement is now afoot ia Russia to propagate 
•uanayana Buddhism in tint country. Buddhist 
from Tibet. Mongolia and other 
ir, a ne3 of Contra! Asi i have met in convocation 
iLl'ik'" 33 and setl '° the details of the organisation. 
■puajhBm will, u is believed, appeal to tho peoples 
(Iu.iI’l 313 bstter than any other religion. Should 
Ib'ri ' K ' l? adopted for their national religion, 
eci-It > l 3 ’ , course, the tendency to modify its 
S,"' 'bed tenets so as to make them tit the political 
‘ih. nsot thatconntry. TheG vernment web'omes 
•j,® ^toration of an ancient form of Buddhism 
assiv. . e 1,1 l* 16 Soviets’ requirements." An 
, 10n , o( erudite scholars, organised at Len- 
tfio » i the Capital of Russia, is expected to form 
?> n 3$P 5 C A a Croat seat of Buddhist lraromg 
of *Wk h,at University of unique nature, the like 
TM« . 13 nowhere m the world to be found now. 
crfl s,1 'S ,10n - . '"hen brought into its working 
twT’ «m«ist of four departments each of 
iti? s made the source of Buddhi't culture 
Jamn 2r",l 113 a particular country. India, China. 

^oirolia are the four countries re- 
ef these four departments. .The control 

schrtt.t? w . lli be vested m the hands of Sanskrit 
uws cf outstanding repute No provision has 


yet been made it would appear for tho study of 
l’ali and the Thera vada school of Baddhism, 

The Government of Russia has guaranteed fo 
pay all preliminary expenses tin connection ,-ith 
this movement and also promised considerable 
financial support in the future. 


Interpretation of Dreams in the 
Upanishadas 

F. Nagaraja Sarma JLA , L.T. writes in 
tho Indian Educator, of Madura as follows : 

The. fourth adhvaya of the Brihadaranyakopani- 
shocl is devoted to a discussion of the dreams. 
The unbndled creative activity of tho subject is 
lieia responsible for. the manufacture of the 
kaleidoscopic dream imagery. The iea T m of th«* 
Tas.an.os roughly corresponds to the unexplored 
region of the un-conscious- The raw material is 
freely taken fro.u the vast and almost inexhaustible 
realm ot the unconscious and dream-einericnce 
13 projected or minnUctured. ( 4-3-10 P et 
seq. Anandasrama edition of the Bnhadaraovaks). 

on v. t3t , acd '^ {>«-’ that arc 
called from this Liymishid Cl) Dream cxron- 
enc P-,? n ^ c ?v! lfeJ by ,he ,*«ent from the raw 
material of the vasanas. G) Two worlds arc 
sopkea of-the present world and the other world 
—the third is inserted between the two like a 
tertium quid (!) The figuring of the erotic 
eieraent m dreams 13 recognised. (4-3-13). (li 
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The moral and the ethical aspect oi dreams is 
diseased and the conclusion is arrived at that 
the dream activity must be regarded to be beyond 
good and evil (5) The investigation in the 
1 panishads is not carried on from an exclusive 
and disinterested psychological point of view but 
is throughout trammelled by metapsysical 
presuppositions and implications (6) Dreams 
culminating in the waking of the subject and the 
waking state again leading on to dreams ar» cited 
as illustrations to support the view of transungra 
tion 


From the above it appears that the ancient 
thinkers of India , discovered m the coarse 
of their search after Truth (religious) things 
that seekers of Truth of modern times are 
re discovering in the course of their scientific 
endeavour The importance attached to the 
i asanas (desires) by the Rishir. of old fit in 
extraordinarily well with the theories set out 
bv the School of Freud and Modern Psycho- 
analysis 


Sensualism in Literature 

The neo pornographic literature of to day 
which sells in modern book stalls in the 
name of realism democracy psychology 
science or enlightenud fellow feeling has 
found a critic m Rabindranath Tagore who 
writes in the Yisia Bkarati Quarto ly 

Science is impersonal Its very essence is an 
impartial curiosity alout truth And yet the all 
pervadiDg net of this curiosity is gradually en 
meshing modern literature within its folds though 
of I denture on the contrary the essence is its 
partiality —its supreme message is the freedom of 
choice according to the taste of man It is this 
freedom which is being a sailed by the invasion 
of science The sensualism of which European 
literature is full to-day owes its origin to tms 
curiosity as its prototype in the Ago of the 
Restoration had its impulse in lust But just as 
the lust of that age failed to win the laurel which 
could secure it a permanent place in the Olympus 
of 1 iteratu r e neither can the scientific cunositv 
of ihts age maintain its keenne s for ever 

There w as a day in our country when a heat 
wave of licentiousness passed over our society and 
stimulated our literature into an outburst of cama 
lism It was a temporary aterration of which the 
modem reader refuses to take any serious notice 
not lv way of moral censure but because he lias 
ceased to accord it permanent value 

Of late it i3 true w e notice the opposite tendenev 
in some of our mo lera critics w no w ould rank 
among the enternal verities th mteitiDeiance o' 
the fie-di that has been imported into our literature 
from the Western world But they forget that 
the eternal cannot who ly contradict the pa->t The 
natural delicicj which has always been a feature 
of man « « sthetlo enjoyment the enjoyment the 
an lo racy which has always reigned in the realm 
of art— the o aro eternal It is only in the 


rantmgs of the science-intoxicated democracy of 
to day that this modesty tint reticence is dubbed 
a weakness and a rude manifestation of physical 
hanger is pioclaimed to constitute the virility ot 

I have seen an example of this begrimed 
pugilistic modernism in the form that our noli 
plav has taken amongst the roughs of Chitpore 
Road There is no scattering of red powder 
no spraying with rose co oared perfumes no 
laughter no song Rolling long pieces of wet 
cloth in the street mud and therewith bespatter 
mg one another aod the unfortunate passers by 
to the accompaniment of unearthly yells is the 
mad form winch this old time Spring revival 
has here assumed Not to tinge but to taint is 
the object I do not say that such propensity 
is foreign to the mentally of man the psycho- 
analyst 19 therefore welcome to revel in a study 
thereof My objection to fbe importation or 
this common aesire to soil into a festival 
inspired by man s 'esthetic sense is aot because 
it is not true but because it is not appropriate. 

Some of those who seek to defend the bring 
ing in of such muddy carousals into the region 
of our literary enjoyment do so with the 

question— 2?g f w if not true * That question as 
I sav does not arise When our drug befuddled 
Bhojpun festive partj storm the welkin with 
the unending claDg of their intoxicated drams 
and cymbals their deraonaic Bliouts of an 

eternal repetition of the one line of their 

tuneless song it is entirely beside the point 
to asl the suffering neighbours whether or not 
it is true the only relevant question can be 
no i is 1 1 music ? There is admittedly a Kina 
of self forgetful joy m inebriation there is 

undoubtedly greit forcefulness in an unrestram 
ed exercise of lung power and if the ug mess 
of incivility lias to be taken as a sign of virility 
then we must needs admire this athletic intoxi 
cation also But what then’ This fo-cefulness 
still remains of the slums of Chitpore it cannot 
aspire to the Elysium of Art 

Id conclusion it should bn added that if m 
the countries ridden by science an indiscri 
minate curios ty should DaUsasana like se°k to 
strip the goddess of literature of her drapery 
tnev have at least the excuse of science to 
oiler for such conduct. But in our counlry 
where neither within nor without neither in 
thought nor in action has science been permitted 
an entry what excuse can serve to cover up the 
I? . e ? ce *ke spurious borrowed immodesty 
that has come to infest its literature > If the 
question be sent to the other side of the seas 
/.i. » °f Me j iiarLet-croud in your 
rl e , T n U r e The answer will come That is no 
■?' , °f our literature , the cause lies in the markets 
~i u £ ou j u \ When that same question is 
put on this side the replj will bo True markets 
‘ none but the notsomeiiess of the market 
A™“" "" r4 " M " 11111 O'™ ofovr 


Beware of Fat 


Ashutosh Roy, 
Inghlj interesting 


LMS, contributes 
paper on the role of 


a 

Fat 
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in Health and. Disease, to the Calcutta 
Medical Journal. Regarding Bengali dietary 
and obesity. Dr. Roy says : 


White Bengalis do not take excess of proteid. 
they take excess of carbohydrates and sweets 
and in the case of well-to-do people excess of fat 
also. Tne result is National obesity. Surely tho 
pot-bellied Bengali is not the best type of Asiatic 
manhood. 

While they take excess of energy-producing 
foods like f.u and sweets, they never attempt 


. Are not the lives of the postal officials serving 
in Dooars and Terai worth anything ? This is the 
question that arises painfully m our mind when 
we see that the Government has not yet adopted 
any measure calculated to improve the condition 
of service in these places. At about this time 
last year some of our young friends, lull of hope 
and promise, were cruelly snatched away from 
our midst by black water and other fever preval- 
ent m Dooars and Terai. The whole Division was 
panic-stricken and though we brought the gravity 
of the situation to the notice of the Government 


to bum this _ excess of food-stuiT by physical through proper channel and prayed for immediate 
exercise Their life-long sedentary habits only relief by suggesting some remedial measures for 

adoption without loss of time but unfortunately all 
to no purpose. 


exercise Their life-long sedentary habits only 
aggravate the storage of fat, for it is notorious 
that excess of carbohydrates not utilized as 
energy is readilv converted into fat and deposi- 
ted as such in the body. 


Instead of ’adding to the beauty of the body. 


This year also the season is on with all its 
fearfulness claiming Nabakanta Seal, Postman 
Nathuahat (Dooars) and Seodin Mrssir. Overseer 


Jbese .excessive deposits of fat not only disfigure I ala kata line as its first victims. Who knows hnw 

them, but prevent farther physical activity, as — *- - 1 - — *•-- ' • 

they always carrv an extra unnecessary load in 
their body as "deposited fat.' A vicious cycle 


is thus produced. 

Generations follow this pernicious habit — 
while in the good old days the Pancreas used 
,0 get rest (forced rest) with other digestive 
organa for the various fasts and 6emi-fasts 

imposed on the Bengalis and Hindus generally 

“ I he name of religion to ensure better health — ... w . lv «u oueugtn ot >» 

Mu more active life. the present critical Overseers. 7 Overseers (l) Rameharitar Singh 

“ * • National life, the struggle between Smgha3au Lai (3) Sahadeo Sukul ( 4 ) Harakrai n . A 

' 0 East and the West in (5) Dhajman S-ngh (6) Sheoprosad Singh and ( 7) 

Klin Missirdiml within n nnrinf) nf f 1 


many officials have to share the same fate if this 
state of things be allowed to continue. Reports 
of sickness are daily pouring in. Officials of 
Ja.paiguri division are really passing their days 
m great suspense and anxiety ready always to 
meet their doom like goats at the block erected 
for sacrifice. 

It will not be out of place fo mention here that 
the condition of Overseers is even worse than 
that of clerks. Out of the total strength of 9 


the old and the n 


^.ety sphere of life is upsetting everything. 
»e. have forgotten the golden rules of individual 
WEiene of our ancestors, on the other hand, we 
ru n 1 l “bsorbed the modem ideas of hygiene, 
tne orthodox ancient indigenous hvgtene should 
" much be modified as the modern imported 
fLh t hygiene to suit our present condition 
Europe.' 3 t ^ eren * from ancient India or modem 

ehi n th ese days of great economic stress and 
D ’i ‘? ere should be a cry all over Bengal 
fit ° D J tucrease the proteid but to reduce the 
carbohydrate, particularly excess of 
mnto 3 • om our National diet. There should be 
more vigorous physical exercise in the open. 

>s persistently followed there is no reason 
im/ , health of the Bengalis would not be 
improved. 


Sheodin Jlissir died within a period of last 4 


It is. therefore, high time that the Government 
should awake to a sense of responsibility and take 
measure to alleviate the sufferings of the loval 
workers of the department before it is too late to 


Learning: by Doing; in the Philippines 


Dr. Roy’s words of advice would prove 
alutary not only to Bengalis, but to all 
uuians who are obese through eating the 
food. 


D- Spencer H.lch writes in the Yoma 
Men of India -about education in the Phili- 
ppines. He. gives us a good idea of how 
the people of those islands are moulding 
their future citizens into shape, men of 
ability, ideas and experience, who will 
surely make the islands prosperous and 
great We are told : 


Where Government Servants Die 
like Pleas 


0n Labour, organ of the provincial 
i, ™ ® D< 1 R3I.S. Association Bengal and 
of r 801 • ^ lrc ^ e « points out how the conditions 
. ,0 the Dooars acd Terai area, aro 
hilling out postal workers in those 
We are told : 


While trying to learn what we could abonf tho 
agricultural and vocational education and 

Ktasyr 6 iot 


wurauiK in omerent forms a rv) r 


59—11 


When the students arrive at the sehom th. 
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have a conference mill school authorities as to of men They are proud of this And rmhteons 
the 1 nsiness they are to undertake Each student splemM Pyde it is , , 


♦he 1 nsmess they are to unaertate mcq smaenc ‘-'V ,r . . .1. _t 

rlpcides oa his particular project Each chooses These fellows stoop to no low duality 0 
a partner These two partners are assigned a product If m any of their enterprises they are 
tract of land on which they are to live and not vet experienced enough to turn oat the b“st 
5 K They take it over as though they had they employ an expert until ther produce one or 
rented this small farm They go there and build more rom among themselves for instance when 
themselves a house The school loans them seeds recently they got their new printing pres, set up 
tools and implements working bull or buffalo and complete in every detail they hired an expert 

ifthese features are a part of their particular printer from Manila in ord°r that they may turn 

projects chickens milch cows and pigs The out high quality work and-just as important n 
stn der.ts sign for these an rnals implements and order that they may learn expertly and attain 
any advances as is done by tenants Settlement expertness . . tn 

made when thcv harvest their crops The All student farmers are entered in a contest to 
mrtnership living and work ng in pairs is neces determine the one who produces most as a result 

Rarv for one roust attend the classes of the of I is own efforts Alt products are turned in and 

Academic part of the school while the other tends sold through the Exchange Prizes are awarded 
the stock and works in their field Some students and certificates of merit are distributed during the 
may he rated as general workers and are assigned week of the Annual Fair 
new duties each week 


This school functions as a student town As 


in commumtes where they will live in after life, 
students here elect their own president and council 


and govern their affairs Student police make 
arrests and keep order in the community and a 
student judge tries all cases in his court The 
elected sanitarv inspector looks after the cleanliness 
and health of the town A graduate nurse assisted 
by a student hospital corps treats wounds and 
cares for the sick 


Milk Supply in Big Cities 
Mr William Smith tells us in the Bengal 
Co operative Journal 

In addition to the cow keeping system the 
manner in which milk is handled in Calcutta as 
in other big cities is far from what it ought to be 


The office of president 19 no pretence The The world 19 progressing greatly in matter? of this 
president is executive in fact ( presiding over the kind in matters connected with the handling ana 
student council making assignments of students gale of food staffs There are at present two methods 
and generally being alert to the welfare of the of handling and delivering milk By far the most 
community common method is the wandering cow method 

Students from the different provinces of the which means that cows are brought in front 01 
hills and plains of the islands differ much which enstome-s houses and milked in their presence 
makes Government even more complicated and Jess The second method is to deliver milk in open vessels 
easy There are separate dormitories for the pro and generally vessels with narrow necks that make 
vinees and local affairs of the separate provinces cleaning difficult if not impossible 
arc looked after by student provincial representa There is another aspect of this wandering cow 
tives The superintendent of the school has power system just referred to The cows are milked in 
of veto wh ch has to be used surprisingly seldom your presence and you have no reason to suspect 
This school and the community it creates is a that the milker has put water in the milk. 10U 

5 orog concern needing to transact much business believe that you are getting pure normal milk It may 
nring the year There is a Student Exchange be that you are reallv getting pure milk. But I may 
where the students buy and where they can sell tell you that tins is not always the case These 
their produce Credit is here extended to all people know more about cow physiologj than you 
students in good standing The Students Bank and in many cases they succeed in victimizing 
handles the accounts ol the students takes care of their customers with the help of that knowledge 
their money and their earnings on deposit Their There is another thing The milk which is 
ol ligations arc checked against their credits and drawn first is exceedingly pure whereas the 
balances entered weekly milk of the particular cow milked for the second 

bo hard working parent of even neh ones, no and third time is not 60 pure as a ou think anu 
plulan throne institution pauperizes these boys by falls short in batter yielding qualities bo you 
paying their board. lour hours of work a day sec that even the fact that you get your mils in 
Sunday excepted is enough to pay for their front of your house is no criterion that you are 
scientifically prepared food in the student mess getting normal milk 
operated by tho Btudents themselves. Q 

lhe activities earned on by students aro a 3 150 that generally speaking, we cannot 
vaned as nn any town They own and operate get any guaranteed pure milk in Calcutta 
the general store and exchange a saw mill a or in tho other W tu i« 

cinematograph, the printing plant and tho tank, <-._<• w. q n ,,,u ? cities The reason 1 

They hare their own nco mill in which the say f j ~mith that as yet people have not 

♦.talents mill tho nee they have raised on their realised what good and pure milk mean' 

farmsteads and other nee lor farmers of the and what its contributions are to national 

country are rod. They construct their own donm health In short 10 . u 

tones houses and other I mldings Thev prerero , ero J 3 . no ac J ne a, f 

an 1 serve their meals. They luild roads, bridges demand for best quality rnilk 

an l culverts. In fact they da not stop at any a ‘ present time Says Mr Smith 
u ““ "*■" “■> *» lr any otter Slotte As you all loot, tho milt, produces lu.tntss In 
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India has not attracted businessmen. No capitalist, 
•whether European or Indian, has taken kindly to it. 
although they have invested very large sums of 
money in other business such as. sugar, cotton, coal, 
etc.. And why ?. Because the businessman, w hen he 
begins to investigate this question, very soon finds 
that he has not sufficient protection against the 
danger of h.s coming into conflict with milk dealers 
selling impure and unclean stuff because the public 
is not discriminating enough to dicide between 
them. This comodity can be so easily adulterated 
that it is very difficult to protect it from the point 
of view of purity and it is far too risky to invest 
any money in the milk business. And this brings 
into prominence the question of giving adequate 
protection to bona fide pure milk sellers against 
unfair competition. 

There is another reason why the milk business 
has not yet attracted capital, and that is, the cattle- 
breeding policy or rather the want of any policy 
Now in India there are innumerable head of cattle 
and if there had been any cattle breeding policy 
here, the land would have been over-flowing with 
milk, if not with honey. 

It is a remarkable thing that you are paying 
for your milk which may be pure or which may 
not be, 25 to 35 per cent more than what we pay 
for our milk in London, although every other 
commodity there is considerably dearer than in 
Calcutta. The reasons are - ••<!) want of organ- 
nation : (2) wane of public opinion and (3) want 
of a cattle breeeding policy. The bulls that are 
o»ed here for covering cows are general^ selected 
without any reference to the quality of their 
milk. Our cows and female buffaloes from the point 
of view of milk production arc going from bad to 
jrorse. as we have been very careless in the selec- 
tion of what we call ‘sires'. Perhaps you are aware 
mat milk passes through tho male line of cattle 
and ]t 13 Bimply inconceivable to improve the milk 
yield of our cows unless adequate attention is paid 
to the selection of stnd bulls- 

Then Mr. Smith gives ns a little bit of 
history and a valuable suggestion • 

I do not think it will be out of place if I give 
you a httle bit of milk history is other countries, 
in the year 1867 the milk supply m London was 
no better than that of Calcutta at the present 
moment. In that year nnderpest broke out in 
London and it practically destroyed the railk cows 
ot the city. But this outbreak of epidemic was 
'ne making of London from the point of view of 
milk supply. Enterprising dealers started to produce 
m| lk on dairy-farming system with the result that 
JT'tina a very short time the people found that 
mey had much letter and much cheaper milk than 
f hat they ever had by an act of God in oonneq- 
“Op with the rinderpest outbreak which had 
revolutionised the milk supply of London, ibis 
system naturally spread in other cities and 
Practically the large cities m the world the 
sopply Of milk comes from the districts, from 
country-side dairy-farms where animals are nou'ea, 
red and kept m a very sanitary condition, ice 
“PPPly of milk for New York comes from aais- 
t®nce of about 500 miles. All large cities m 
Larope, the United States and the Colonies work 
??der the same system and an adequate supply 
ot Pure and cheap milk in Calcutta can only oe 


ensured by the adoption of the dairy-farming 
system. 

He also answers the question of the 
feasibility of making arrangements for the 
milk supply of Cities from a long distance. 
Says he : 

.Now the question arises how it is possible to 
bring in milk from long distances m tropical 
countries. It may be very difficult to do this in 
India but it is not impossible. It i3 only a question 
of . ways and means. There can be no doubt that 
it is possible to bring m milk from a distance 
of 200 to 300 miles in a perfect condition, if it 
can be properly treated, properly conveyed, and 
sold immediately on arrival. During the war we 
used to send pasteurized milk to Bombay from 
Jubbulpore and that milk we used to sell without 
repasteunzation. There is no donbt that with pro- 
per safeguards and with refrigerating vans in 
railways you can send milk from a distance of 300 
miles and sell it in Calcutta in a much better 
codition than the milk which you get in front of 
your house through the wandering cow system. 


Future of Indian Education 

Prof. P. Seshadn says in The Educational 
Renew. 

If the Indian educational system was to 
discharge its highest obligations to the country, 
tho Universities had to be developed immensely, 
so as to serve as effective centres of higher 
education comparable to the great Universities of 
the West. The mere inauguration of new Univer- 
sities was not a great achievement, unless it was 
accompanied bv the coming in of more efficient 
educational conditions .better libraries, more high 
class laborator es, a superior and leisured staff, in 
fact, everything conducive to higher standards 
of education The Universities all over India were 
seriously handicapped by want of funds and found 
it very hard to embark on new lints of research 
and development. Lord Lytton’s Committee on 
Indian Sludents in Great Britain bad recommended 
that the Indian educational system should be made 
’self-contained' so as to eliminate the need for 
students to go to Universities in the West. Not 
much progress had been achieved in the direction. 
A ficiitious value continued . to be attached to 
foreign degrees, merely as foreign degrees, by the 
Government as well as the public, and Indian 
Universities continued to be treated as belonging 
necessarily to an inferior • type A wave of 
indignation was passing through the country about 
the racial discrimination of people in Edinburgh 
against the colony of Indian students. The proper 
solution however of tho question seemed to him 
to be. that Indians should not wait at the gates 
of British Universities, begging to be taken in and 
treated without any marks of inferiority, bat mate 
their own Universities high-class centres of 
education and eliminate the exodus altogether, 
except in very special cases- As no political 
progress was possible so long as Indians hung to 
the coat-tails of foreigners and looked for wisdom 
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and guidance from England no educational progress the above subject to the September 1927 
■was possible so long as the Indian Universities nma ber o! Ins journal He puts the wnoie 
were not allowed to crow to their full stature and nn i»< 5 tion in a nut-shell before proceeding *o 
their best products -were treated as necessarily , s th Swaml 

infenor to tho'e whose only distinction sometimes answer it. bays me a am 


seemed to be that they cmmanded enough money 
to have a foreign education 


A Public School for India 


To our mind all the different problems of Indian 
■women are redncMe to two fundamental nrobtems 
(1) What should be her attitude towards physical 
and intellectual life \ That is to say. should these 
be circumscribed within the domestic limits as 
present or should she come out of this hmitea 

Prof Seshadn continuing hts discourse mltaS aod 

m the same journal criticises the idea ot p0 j ltlC3 i? $) What will be her attitude towards 
establishing a ‘Select” Pablic School in marriage > Must all women marry ? And those 
India He says who would marry what would be the significance 

. ,, t ... of their marriage ion ’ Does it require changes 

A scheme had recently been launched with a from lls present onesidedness and inexorability ; 

fioumh of trumpets for the establishment of a wbat is the ultimate value of Sail dharma^ 1} 
Public School m India one of whose great (he mfes t0 be an unquestioning service and 
attractions was announced to be the comipg of a n egl ance to the husband without the expectation 
three Englishmen for running the institution' o{ aa return ? Or would it be mere co-partner 
1 confess the idea left me some-what cold ^ involving mutual ngh’s and duties such as 
Hs expensiveness made it unsuitable for a poor ma £ ned llfe ln the West is tending to be ? Th(*e 

are Ibe two fundamental questions All other pro- 
mto a school lor the children oi aristocrats It u 1lt .i,, 

■would do no good to them to be brought up in b details 

such an atmosphere of segregation and they were The Swann then points out how radical 
sure to develop vanity and snobbishness which bad feminism has its limits in the heart of the 


those who had absolute faith in the Public School . _ ... 7 „,ii 

system of education he would commend the * or a w nilc> hut her awakening intellect will 


recent book of Prof Bertrand Russell on Education 
where he had many illuminating paragraphs on 
the subject At one time it trained hardy people 
who plaved an active part in the expansion and 
government of the empire dominating over those 
whom they had conquered but it was futile to 
foster that Bpint in the New Age The idea of 
such aristocratic exclusiveness was entirely opposed 
to the best Indian traditions in accordance with 
which the scions of pnncely families in ancient 
days went to the hermitages ot ascetics for 
education with the poorest Bralimacharis One of 
the most cherished recollechons of Sn Krishna 
who belonged to the royal house of Dwarka was 
it will be remembered his companionship with 


urely draw her back towards the normal of 
womanly bliss 


Selections from Stn-Dharma 

The Stn-Dharma, the official organ °f 
the Women’s Indian Association, publishes ’ 
the following three notes 

The Abolition of the Devadasi 
The wave of interest m Devadasi abolition is 


the poor Brahmin child Sudama at school and remarkable in South India The gripping of the 
let us not lose the beautiful idea at equality subject by the only lady 'Member of the Legislative 


underlying ' such companionship The goddess Councils in British India seems to have caught 
Saraswati made no distinction m her temple fp e public imagination If Dr Muthulakshtm 
between the high and the low and an institution Ammal M L C can abolish the custom of 
which in effect, would cater only to those who dedicating girls to temples she will be splendidly 
paid inordinately high fees and considered it a following in the footstep* of her leader Ram Mohan 
matter of great pride to «it at the feet of Furopeans Boy who w^s able to abolish the custom of 
who were fresh from England’ can neither react suttee, wife-suicide by burning on the funeral pyre 
beneficially on the present educational system °i tae husband These customs of the sacrifice 
nor rouse the imagination of Indians Any ol 'woman to man are not sanctioned in the Vedas 
available money jn the country had better be or ‘he ancient religions books Fortunately thev 
spent on the strengthening of the existing high 3f®. n . ot prevalent equally all over India. The 
schools and let no Indian gentleman however British Government was humane enough and 
high placed consider n beneath his dignity that brave enough to make the practice of suttee illegal 


his son should nib shoulders with the boys of an Many Parts of India have no Devadasi custom 


amongst which Mysore is pre-eminent M hat its 
religious Hindu Maharajah has done the British 
Government need not hesitate to do An end must 
P'B to sanctified vice The Government must 
f'XJhe o«Ier and the Boards for Religious 
Swann Asbokananda. editor, Prabuthjha for compensating 

D harata contributes a thoughtful article on for M' ls tmneration and 


Future of Indian Women ■ 


for starting School and ilorne3 for the jouds girls 
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and women who are its victims. Large meetings 
in the Madras Presidency are calling tor the ending 
cl unmoral, traffic in women and children, both as 
commercialised vice in the ordinary, brothels of 
cities and under the. excuse of religious custom 
with the dancing girls of the temple. The Ace 
of Consent agitation, the Devadasi Bill of which 
Dr. Mnthnlakshmi Aramal has given notice, and 
tne Bill for the Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
are three facets of one evil. They all arise from 
the fallacy that there can be one standard of 
morality for men and another for women. Nothing 
short of a single standard of morality should be 
the principle of- all our work in these sex 
questions. 

Follow Dp, Other Provinces 

The example of the women of Madras is worthy 
o( being followed by the women of other Provinces 
«so. At the beginning of the autumn season a 
large women’s, meeting was called m Madras 
under the auspices of combined Women’s Associa- 
tions, and Resolutions were passed stating what 
reforms women wanted in the Presidency coucein- 
■OR Health, Social Reform. Educational Reform. 
Md Labour conditions. Various groups of the 
wwnen who organised this meeting nave been 
**'ung on each of the authorities in charge of 
v. subjects, such as the Surgeon-General the 
‘"ft Minister who ,ias the portfolio of Education 
sna the Minister of Health, and valuable interchan- 
ges ot ideas and information were the result 

Sm Siykarin- Nim and the Women's Mo\ euevt 

There » no country in the world where women 


have so many rights and in which they can be so 
free as in Malabar, the strip of country on the 
West Coast of South India It. still remains. a 
Ualriarchate. The law of inheritance is all in 
women’s favour; the woman chooses the husband, 
she can divorce him at will and marry again. 
There is no child marriage in that country, nor 
purdah, and the percentage of education is the 
highest in India, as also is the general physique. 
It is notable that it is from this country that two 
of the best ehampions of the women s cause m 
India have come, namely, the Hon. Sir Sankaran 
Nair and Dewan Bahadur M. Krishnan Nair. The 
latter piloted the Resolutions in the Madras Legis- 
lative Council which gave the vote and the riant 
to sit m the Council to Madras women. The 
former has been advocating the equality of women 
and men all his life, but recently has excelled 
himself in advancing the cause of the progress of 
women bv his address at the Convocation of the 
Indian Women’s University and a speech at a 
public meeting in Madras advocating economic 
independence for women through just inheritance 
laws and educational facilities, and supporting Dr. 
Mathulakshini Ammal’3 Bill to end the Devadasi 
system, and urging to bring about a single stand- 
ard of sex morality. * * * * 

* * * Stri Dharma does a 

creditable share in acting as a broadcasting medium 
for news about the women s movement in India to 
other countries as it has Exchanges with almost 
all important femmist papers in English and 
French Thu3 are the boads of international 
sisterhood forged, but we do need funds in India 
for a big Publicity Organisation. 
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Murder or Punishment ? 

.The Sacco-Yanzetti Case, protracted over 
dreary seven years of slow torture for the 
cnf U ' e ^ men an ^ ending in their e [ ecfro- 
dhod, has something of the mediaevat 
engeance of the Law about it It rouses 
our heart, half-forgotten and dreadful raemo- 
when condemned men saw the 
ot flush of the rising sun on some fatal 
? ' *fter passing fifteen or twenty 

' U k • m annn derground dungeon, preliminary 
*sd ei °?i.^i P 3 eked and weighted in a sack 
dentf 0 » ^ 07er from a precipice into the 
Qm-a * Snr sing waves a hundred or 

y. ,, e t below. Whether Sacco and 
for T?ete smlty or not matters little ; 

to oce can deny that they were made 
trial* w worse tortures, through their fair” 
than befall the average low-down 


human-beast who murders a lonely widow 
in her bed in order to get away with her 
slender savings. The Literary Digest gives 
the place of honour to a discussion of this 
ca«e in their issue of September 3. We are 
told in the opening words of the discuosion : 


Vith the execution of Nicola Sacco and Barto- 
lomeo Yanzetti newspaper discussion of the case 
did not cease, but the angle of approach changed. 
Instead of arguing about reprieves and motions 
and pardons, instead of debating how the men’s 
lives could be saved, or whether they ought * to 
be saved, editors began to talk about the perma- 
nent lessons to be drawn from a criminal case 
which has attracted more world-wide interest 
than anythmg of the kind since the famous 
Dreyfus affair. Believers in the innocence of the 
two Italians who were executed on An-rost *>3 
seven yeara after they were first apprehended 
and after the exhaustion of every legal meau3 
of renew and delay, turn to consider how snch 
things mav be avoided in the future. Tnose 
thoroughly conns red that Sacco and Vanzetti. 
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open the eyes of the those Indian Moslems 
who still think of Turkey ns a stronghold 
of Islam and of Kemal Pasha as a probable 
ally of Mr. Mahammad Ali : 


In the Petti Parisien a Bpecial correspondent 
at Angora quotes the Turkish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Twefife Roushdi Bey, as giving the follow*- 
lngmhmations of Turkish policv : 

All this talk about the union oE the Asiatic 
peoples is pure imagination. We have nothing 
to gam Erom it. What have we in common 
with the Asiatic peonies? Religion? But we 
have abandoned it. We are not Moslems. We 
are Turks. The language? There are no less 
than forty-sis languages among the Asiatic races 
In Europe we consider as brothers the Hungarians 
and the Finns. Ties of friendship’ The Persians 
nave always been against us Our history shows 
that for years we had a series of wars with Persia, 
The other Asiatic races ’ They are too far away. 
In case oE trouble what could the inhabitants of 
Atgamstan, or of India, or of China do, to help 
ns For all these reasons, we are in favor of a 
return to Europe.” 

Greek newspapers which follow Turkey’s policy 
rather closely notice considerable activitv on the 
Part of Angora to brmg about alliances with Italy, 
or Jugoslavia, or even Bulgaria Rumors of an 
laliau alliance with Turkey are too vague and too 
■Mehnite.and so may be dismissed for the present 
in the opinion of the Athens hmpros, but it atta- 
ches particular importance to the possibility of a 
lurtish-Jugoslav alliance. "A common enemy 
jnngs about the closest friendships.” says the 
f' n pros, in noting that both Turkev and Jugoslavia 
have recently agreed that Fascist Italy constitutes 
inost serious danger to Jugoslav interests m 
we Adriatic and to Turkish interests in Asia Minor 
Wilt adds : 

For Turkey a rapprochement with Jugoslavia 
^onld be more than useful. Altho the possibility 
w a Jugoslav participation in a war involving Italy 
“d Turkey would be rather remote. Turkey 
would expect to profit by concluding an alliance 
with a Balkan State, because by that fact she 
would emerge from her present isolation and 
mc’uentally add her weight to the French-Jugoslav 
which today opposes Anglo-Italian policy 
m we Mediterranean.” 


A Great Inventor’s Belief 
In the same journal we find the following . 
^hiring that his Belief in a Creator is justified 
J„“ e facts of science. Michael .Papin, noted 
• an d professor at Colombia University. 

diwS* 8 ‘.I August Scribner’s Magazine tlje 
religions thought since he secured his 
;2^“P‘oyment in a factory in New Tork fifty-two 
„ It taught mo that the fire under the 
in, l supplies the driving power to every machine 
S-tW 5 fa ctory,” he writes. “To an untutored 
th,. i®. immigrant who had never seen such 
gSA 11 ms native vitlage that was awe-in<roirms 
, aad it thrilled me. It stirred my 
« c 003 and my imagination, and I almost became 
‘^worshiper?’ Dr. 1’u pin then points cut other 


facts which he discovered during the following 
half-century, and sums up his philosophy in these 
words : 

“The smooth and steady motion of the piston 
in the boiler-room, assisting the trained hand of 
man in the factory ; the roaring furnace flames in 
the . foundry announcing the birth of beautiful 
castings : the radiating chaos of our central star, 
the sun, sustaining the ceaseless terrestrial cycles 
of co-ordinated energy movement : the messages 
transmitted to man by the galaxy of stars, pro- 
claiming the lavish expenditure of their inexhaus- 
tible store of energy as a preparation for higher 
forms of creation . all of them tell the same joyous 
story which Tyudall first told me fifty years ago. 
the story of transformation of the primordial chaos 
into a cosmos, a universe of beautiful law and 
order. Thi3 is also the story of the universe of 
organic life. The truth which this, story reveals 
was recognized intuitively by man since the very 
beginning of civilization and, guided by the power 
of his creative soul, he began to dream of a social 
cosmos which makes life worth living. The awaken- 
ing from this beautiful dream is the birth of 
Church and State . guided by the love of God and 
of fellow man these social co-ordinators will 
certainly give ns a social cosmos, the realization 
of the highest aspiration of the human soul. 

"From this point of view science, religion, and 
the fine arts, a3 expressions of the intellectual, 
spiritual, and aesthetic co-ordination of the creative 
power of the human soul, are three inseparable 
parts of a single science, the Science of Creative 
Co-ordination 


U S America’s Interest in Latin-America 


The Current History of September is the 
Latin America Number. The [J.S.A. is 
finding it increasingly difficult to get round 
and exploits with ease the Latin American 
lands. Every effort, lawful and otherwise 
is made to keep Latin American countries 
well in hand , but the 70,000,000 of 
these hot-blooded republics are becoming 
more and more of a handful to the U. S. A*. 
Inorder to understand the real situation we 
should know the true nature of the U. S. A ’s 
interest in Latin America. The Current 
History tells us • 


On Dec. 31, 1925, the Department of Commerce 
estimated that the total investments of the United 
States in . Latin America amounted to SL240.OGQ. 
000. Of this amount, f910.000.000 was m Govern- 
ment-guaranted obligations and $3 330 000 000 m 
industrial and other private securities. Durin"- 
1926, about Sl.OOO 000,000 additional foreign in- 
vestments. were bought by United States citizens, 
and of this amount 5354 9S9.700 went to Latin 
America- About .570.000 .Ck>) of the 1926 invest- 
ments went to private industrial and commercial 
corporations. The remainder was borrowed by 
national Governments. . States or Municipalities, 
and was largely destined for the construction 
of railways, highways or' other public works A 
more recent estimate by the Department of Com- 
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mcrce (June 30 19°7) placed our Latin Vmencan 
investments at ^ISOOOOOOQO 


Is Lynching Dying Out ? 

The following paragraphs taken from 
The World Tomorrou point out how there 
is some chance that the American sport of 
Lynching will go out of fashion in tho near 
future 

According to tho records compiled at Taskegeo 
Institute m the Department of Records and 
Research in the first six months of 19°7 there 
were 9 lynchrags This number is the same as for 
the first six months of the years 1925 and 192G 
it is 4 more than tho number 5 for tho first six 
months of 19 0 4 G less than the number 15 for 
the first six months of 1923 21 less than the 
nnmber 30 for the first six months of id 00 and 
27 less than the number 30 for the first six 
months of 1 9°1 All of the persons 1 j nched wero 
Negroes The offenses charged were murder 4 
attempted murder 2 rape, 1 improper conduct 
1 charge not reported 1 The states in which 
lynchings occurred and the number in each state 
are Arkansas 2 I ouisiana 1 Mississippi 4 
Missouri 1 Texas 1 

The National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People announces that there is a 
steadily growing expression of sentiment m tho 
South that tends to make lynching a disreputable 
sport More and more the lotlaental agencies of 
the white South are putting the stamp of their 
disapproval on lynching and mob violence This 
fact can be contrasted with 20 years ago before 
the Association began its propaganda and expose 
of lynching At that time editors preachers 
politicians and even government officials either 
condoned or justified lynching The Association 
now has in its possession evidence that most 
Southern editors or the larger newspapers as well 
as government officials a fe v polit ciaus and 
some preachers are openly opposing lynching 


The Vienna Riots 

The recent riots at Vienna were un 
paralleled in their fnry and passion The 
Aeu. Republic In a special article throws 
considerable light on the unseen social forces 
that caused the riots We are first told 

On July 14 19°7 while Paris was ga ly cele 
brat ng the one hundred and thirtv e ghth anniver 
sary of th-* storm ng of the Bastille tens of 
thousands of workingmen grimly attacked the 
M n 'try of J istice m Vienna sett ng fire to the 
build ng in which it was housed For three days 
the can tal of the Austrian republic was swept by 
riots Police quarters were wrecked scores were 
killed in street clashes hundreds were wounded 
A general strike paralyzed the entire 1 fe of the 
Dannbian state. 

Tho immediate cause of the sudden and fierce 
outbreak of mass violence m Vienna was the acquit 


tal in court of three Austrian 1 iscists who are gen 
erallj lelievcd to bo guilty of tho assassination of 
a Rep il henn guard and his child several months 
ago Hus aerdict was ono of a long scries of 
similar judgments pronounced in the courts of rc- 
I at I can Atiitrn by Pin German Nationalist and 
Royalist judges who still retain their old offices in 
spite of the Revolution of 1918 Tho extraordinary 
vehemence of the popular protest however, amply 
indicates the cxisten o of deeply smouldering fires 1 
of unrest in the hearts of tho usually complacent 
and pacific people of Austria Tho assault on the 
Ministry of Justico is but symptomatic of the state 
of smouldering revolt into which the Austrian 
masses have been driven by the stabilizers of 
present day Europe 


Tho reasons why the masses rose in 
rovolt nro oxpluincd as originating in the 
present anomalous structure of Austrian 
economy We learn 


If the defanct ^ustro-IIungarian Empire was a 
political and cultural absurdity tLe new Austrian 
Republic is an economic absurdity The old empire 
JH 3 , „ a crazy quilt of divergent national group* 
field together ly cohesive economic factors making 
‘° r ,iJ°du3t r ial unity and prosperity The new state 
reduced to one-eighth of its area and population 
loi* s ?u erc ^ fr0m its body miraculously 

a ,i by tbe r noncial oxygen administered 
U a 8 ausp !? e3 of tho League of Nations 
-«52! « a . %lth * 5 5 s C 500 (XX) people was the 
Simnf8§? t ?r J* 1,10 dismembered empire of 
irJ>nfrr,7? k , drew from Hungary coal and 
tWi m a 13 no ' v Czechoslovakia, and sent 
return manuhetured goods Economically 

union nn 3 /° n '‘ r ®h£ was a free Customs 

Tha T „ ra . brron t ' c United States. 
instrnirwmt 6 *,!? °,n Germain however was an 
conceived* wit h 8 f, lflsh T an , d * l 'n 1 politics It was 
f tl,e Little Entente in view as a 
mOrntr-l? r {or a D ? w balance of power for trance 
eats hu^T 0pe ^ 4 disregarded the vital inter 
troussiitpm 0 ^ opn tati°a It resulted m a mens 
do^ed J »hl^ a i? f , arbltrary tariff barriers which 
durnur . econp nuo arteries developed 

exrarann °f industrial and commercial 

KmA Sr.fS'tklTk “tt 'iT&S 

aS'lSThora 6 * 137 ne « 1 “'»o additional 

Eura^ 7 FnvSft™a ls tb f, most anomalous state in 

fee” Sf'.T l>o°»ieT r aad%?ace "pSta 


th"? ecoSoT" 7 ,r d stap,d '^ fro: 

.a polToo “ lC ‘"S' 1 ? socialist! 

the A world h^proporUc^ta 3 * Socialist party . 
recent elections held thr^ ^ .P op “lation In tl 
“ the Soto, 
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nearly 43 percent of the total national rote, an 
increase of 223.000 as compared with 1923. In 
Vienna alone, with a population of 2,000,0 iO, the 
Socialists polled 691,000 votes, more than 02 per- 
cent of the entire city vote. At the same time, the 
Communists polled only 13,000 votes in all of 
Austria, which was half of their strength to 1923. 

The Commumst3 m Austria, therefore, form 
less than 1 percent of the Socialist rank and file. 

Not Bolshevists, bnt, nevertheless, bad 
workmen for greedy capitalists to exploit 
The Austrian Socialists, are not only a menace 
to Austrian capitalism, bat they provide in 
their nnited numbers a solid opposition to 
reactionaries in the surrounding countries 
also. For. 

There is no danger of a Communist coup in 
Austria, bnt there is “danger” that the Socialists, 
by their constructive achievements, will ultimately 
take over the Republic not only politically but 
economically and socially It is Austrian Social- 
ism which stands ia the wav of all putschists by 
its championship of a Balkan federation and by its 
accomplishments in the field of social reform in 
*ienna, which it controls. 

And they are not bad Socialists either in 
» Q yway, although they mean some amount of 
discomfiture to capitalists We are informed 
. Where is there another city in the Old World 
]>T Jjbich, the coarse of the last five years, 
-i WO homes have been built for tho workingman ? 
let this is the record of the Socialist administra- 
Vienna The child welfare work conducted 
cy the Socialist municipality is unequalled any- 
wh»re i a Europe. The infant mortality has been 
reduced from 1G percent before the War to 8 
Percent by the "Red” guardians. Tuberculosis, so 
aUv 1 °t nndor 1116 -Empire, has dropped consider- 

But it was the taxation policy of the Socialist 
municipality that aroused the fierce opposition of 
the reactionary groups Id Vienna. 791 capitalists 
r 6 Paying annually to the city a combined tax 
£Lw%l en J to the total contributed bv the other 
““•WO tax-payers who form the balauce of the 
W halation. I sn ’t this rank Bolshevism ? But it is 
uolshovnm ol a new kind. It makes a potent 
•ppeal to the workingman as well as to tho middle 
cuss. It makes Me bearable in a colossal industrial 
1, P^ith a pitifully small hmte-land In a word. 

some sort of as /stems 1, equilibrium m a 
O^^ternally suspended by the arbiters of St. 

The reactionaries in and outside Austria, 
therefore, do Dot cherish any gentle feelings 
“wards these radicals So that: 
i-t ^Pless in tho lace of the deeply-rooted Social- 
to ibe reactionaries have had bat one reply 
,„fi,“ a “ e: namely, violence. Entrenched in the 
S'Ji, the old imperial bureaucracy has been 
“K hand in hand with the fascist terrorist, 
the bloody hands of the assassins of the 
in« dera of the Republic. The notera in A lenua 
telling Dot the aggressors. They merely stxuck a 
"‘“os connter-blow. Tho intensity of their out- 


burst only testifies to the fundamental mass craving 
for justice. The storming of the Ministry of Justice 
in Vienna was prompted by the same popular 
passion that caused the storming of tho Bastille 
in Pan3 Whatever may have become of Eouahty 
and Fraternity since the French Revolution. Justice 
still remains the untarnished standard of any 
civilized and humanitarian system of government 
If the Austrian masses have given vent to their 
outraged feelings in such a revolutionary fashion, 
it is perhaps partly due to the failure of their 
leaders to replace the retrograde judiciary with a 
new code and apparatus of justice. At the same 
time, the action of the masses serves as an ominous 
warning to the agents of Rorthy, Ludeudorlf anu 
Mussolini that Socialist Austria will no longer 
brook their plots and murders, and will not stop at 
taking over the helm of the state should they 
persist in their policies of special privilege and 
their intrigues m the dark field of Balkan politics. 


Americans use Torture on Accused Persons 
We learn from the New Republic 

A Short time ago. a man named Ludwig Lee 
was arrested in New York City, charged with tho 
murder of two elderly women. Lee claims that 
extraordinary methods were used by the police to 
force a confession from him. lie was. he says, 
beaten until two ribs were broken and his body 
was "a mass of huge bruises ” Some o! his hair 
was palled out : his legs and arms were twisted 
causing excruciating torture : he was kept without 
sleep, and almost constantly questioned, for the 
better part of four days and nights. His attorney, 
believing not unnaturally that this sort of brutality, 
if proved, would be an important element in his 
trial when it takes place next October, has sought 
to have Lee examined ia his cell by a physician, 
and photographs taken of his bruises (which, 
obviously, will have disappeared in the course of a 
short time) Both these requests the police havo 
denied. The attorney sought successively in three 
courts for an order overruling the police, but in 
vain. Lee was born in Norway, and the Norwegian 
Legation finally appealed to the State Department, 
which, id tarn, has asked Governor Smith to look 
into the case. We trust he will, and that his in- 
vestigation will not end until he has found out the 
whole truth about police methods. Only a short 
tune before Lee was arrested, a Now York attorney 
declared in court that torture is habitually used 
by the New York police in the effort to extort 
rrrnf assicas from prisoners There is not another 
civilized country in the world which would tolerate 
such practices , and if they exist here, it is high 
time they were stamped out. 

The police of the most civilised nation in 
the world should not, thus, let their country 
down. 


Discovery of Rare Buddhist Transcript 
Tho British Buddhist furnishes us with 
the following information : — 

It is a well-known fact among Buddhist scholars 
that when Ilmen Tsans returned to China after a 
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sojourn in India for fourteen vears he pursued 
the propagation of the teachings embodied in 
Abludharma kosa and Vuoaua matrata, the former 
representing lealistic ana the latter idealistic 
Buddhism Both are the works of Vasubandhu a 
great philosopher of the Mahayana school The 
5 wmer was 'written beiore the anther wmbtaced 
Mahayana Buddhism so that it is a work belonging 
to the Hraayana School Nevertheless it is a work 
students of Buddhism must study before all others 
as it forms the basis o! all Baddhist knowledge 
On his return to China Hiucn Tsang translated it 
into Chinese and taught it to his disciples who 
took down notes of his lectures Two or three 
kinds of such notes are preserved in Japani Shortly 
after a scholar of the name of Ten hui wrote a 
commentary on the Abludharma kosa The boob 
is entitled Ju sho and consists of thirty volumes 
It is well known that during the 9th century a 
Japanese pnest, Chisho brought back the book 
from China Of the tnirty volumes of the book 
twenty nine have hitherto been in wide use but 
the last volume was unknown and it was supposed 
that it never saw light the author Ten lull finding 
it too much for him to write a commentary on 
the last chapter on Padgala vimscaya 

In this circumstance, it is a most interesting 
fact that a transcript of this last volume was 
recently discovered among ancient books preserved 
m the Todam temple at Nara. It is not one that 
was importcl into this countrj by the priest 
Chisho, but is of a comparatively later period being 
one copied m the 17 th century Nonetheless the 
discovery of this boob is of great interest and has 
caused a great sensation in the circle of Buddhist 
scholars It will be included in Dr Takabusus 
Taisho edition of the Tnpitaea The discoverer is 
the Rev Qiom Iloshimoto albot of the Takushiji 
Temple That similar valuable discoveries are 
made in Japan one after another may be taken as 
a sign ot the great zeal with which Japanese 
scholars of Buddhism are carrying on their study 


Buddhism id Korea and Japan 
We find the following in the same 
journal 

'Nanous sign3 are manifesting themselves in 
Korea showing that Buddhism which sank to 
the lowest depth of decadence and mactivity 
under oppression of the Ti Dynasty has lately 
begun to revive and be a power for good One 
of these is the formation of a powerful body 
somo years ago of Japanese and Korean Buddhist 
pnests and believers This organisation is called 
Chosen Iiukkyo Dan (Chosen Buddhist Asso lation) 
and has its headquarters established in llasegawa 
cho keijo (Seoul) Among several good enterprises 
it carries on is the task of J early s »ndm„ Korean 
st idents to Buddhist schools and colleges m Japan 
This work was started to 1JJ> when five were 
sent and eight the tallow tog year It has been de- 
cided to send six this jear four to Kyoto aad 
two to Tokyo All ot the selected are graduates 
Irom higher common eehools \\ hen these 
students tnish their study in Japan and co home 
it is hoped that Buddhism in Korea will have fresh 
t lood infused m it and will make farther vigorous 
steps towards revival. 


The same journal also informs us 
A Iar„3 number of scholars and artists gathered 
in the auditorium of the Tokyo School of Iwe 
Arts on April 11th to pay respects to the memory 
of Shotoku Taisln the first Imperial Pfjocc 
to taka up Baddtem. wma 1 3QO yaaia ago lh e 
meeting which was lidd uader the auspices ot 
the Assoc atioa tor the Worship of Shotoku Taisui 
was attended by Prince Kuni honorary president 
of the association and Princess hum Mrbmi 
Chief Priest of the Horyu Temple m Nara a 
temple which was built by Shotoku Taishi perfor 
med rituals and those present burned incense at 
the altar raised before a wooden image of the 
prince Students of the Ilinode Girls School in 
Aleguro were present and sang a song composed 
for the occasion 


An Army Order of Eighty Years Ago 

The Inquirer reproduces the following 
paragraph from its own issue of December 
6 1845 From it we learn the attitade of 
Army authorities towards smoking in mess 
rooms and generally m those days 
In a general order issued by command of the 
Duke of \\ ellington to the a my gymoastic oxer 
cises wrestling and boxing after mess dinners 
are directed to be discontinued and smoking is 
ordered to be prevented The order on smoking 
js as follows The Commander m chief has 
been informed that the practice ot smoking by 
tne use of pipes cigars or cheroots has become 
prevalent among the officers of the army which 
ln . ,ts , elf a species of intoxication 

o_»_asioned by the fumes of tobacco but undoub- 
tedly occasions drinking and tippling by those 
^™ a , Cr iy ire tlie habit and he entreats officers 
“®' candlQ = regiments to r revent smoking in the 
mess rooms of their several regiments and in the 
adjoining apartments and to discourage the 
remmpnf« m0ne 1116 °® cers °f Junior rank in their 


A Bleu lor Buddhist Beform 
The Joimi/ 1 ast publishes an impassioned 
?i .j, or re !° tm “ "oild ot Buddhism 
Buddhism has many defects no are told and 
?' 8 q “ 0 !'° l: l’ om the tost of tho arficle 
consist th ° aI1! opposed to 

preS£uL?‘ ««lous defect in 

atnomtSi of its S ™ I\ ,ih k '\t,?iSSS' : sail the 
lea brilliant cultured .ml ,ho '-scepuon ot 0 
are unouestionahii an H energetic men the., 
and passtre cre»t,»r<w, m ,? st 'S Dorar tt euj erstitwus. 
The vKom^ r.i n *57. faeo ot the earth 

" cs! ™ all! ' based to"&S 
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•s holly foreign to the teaching of the Buddha and 
are more or less obnoxious to the modem mind. 
Such are the doctrines of heaven and hell, future 
punishments and rewards, w hieh are quite alien 
to primitive Buddhism and are to the advanced 
scientific thinkers mere outgrowth of superstition, 
animism, and fear. The Buddhist priests ignorantly 
preach such absurdities and regard them as a part 
of their religion. About the real Buddhism they 
know practically nothing. 

The second great defect in present-day Buddhism 
is monasticism. This has been one of its great 
curse3 and a source of weakness. It was one of 
tho most important causes of its disappearance 
from the land of its birth. Monasticism has been 
a great evil from which human society has suffered. 
It draws away men and women, often of keen tn- 
tehgence, from active life, deprives society of 
their services and thus seriously hinders its 
progress and development. It breeds a class of 
parasites which subsists on the produce of others 
and leads to corruption in morals and decency. 
Such has been the case with Christian 
Mohammedan, Hindu, and Buddhist monasticism 
Ip Protestant Christian countries it is now almost 
abolished and the monks and nuns are deprived 
of their rights and privileges But in Catholic 
Christian countries it still persists and is an 
enormous obstacle in the path of their progress. 
Turkey has swept the whole monkish system and 
by a single stroke of the pen has abolished the 
dmuh orders. But the Buddhists have yet 
shown no signs of doing away with this evil and 
no voice of protest is raised against it In fibet 
monks and nuns are said to be two-thirds ot tne 
Population ; immorality and corruption is rife 
them. In China. Burma, and in all the 
nuauhist countries their number is eonsiaeratue 
and they are proving to be a great econmic burden 
on 8ocie*y. Monasticism must be abolished it 
Buddhism has to hold its own against the on- 
slaughts of industrial civilization. 

The third serious evil, which is prevalent in 
Buddhism and calls for radical reform is idolatry, 
ft is a shame that in all the Buddhist countries 
images of Buddha are worshipped and idols are 
Placed in Buddhist temples, which receive the 
homage of believers. Buddha never wished that 
his followers should deifv him and worship his 
“■he. I. of course, do not mean that Buddhists 
more idolatrous than the followers of other 
religions, Mohammedans bow before the tombs 
of ilohammand and their saints, the Christians have 
weir idols of Mary, and the Hindus worship 
numerous images personifying One Supreme 
Berne. Even tho worship of God to the Buddhists 
*? Jt is to the \\ estern freethinkers is a mere 
wolatry. for to them God is an outgrowth of 
*»misto. superstition, and fear. God, according to 
them, has no absolute existence whatever ana is 
a mere psychological illusion. Only the 

man has invented a divine Creator. >o trace 
him can be found in the realm of experience 
revelation of senses and science reveals his 
1f' st fuce. According to this view Buddhists are 
*X les s idolatrous than the members of otner 
They worship Buddha, who consecrated 
ms whole life to the service of humanity and to 
.rationalistic investigation of truth, rescued 
'ttanimd from the trammels of error and guilt. 


and proclaimed the most advanced system of ethics, 
which the world has ever seen. 

This idolatnj is thus not akin to the 
idolatry which finds God or the creator or 
dispenser of human sorrows and joys in an 
image. Even great thinkers have bow.ed 
down to the Buddha e. g : 

Philosophers and poets like Schopenhauer and 
Kinkel worshipped at his shrine. The form p r went 
so far in his devotion to the Prince-Philosopher 
that he kept his big statue on the table and looked 
at it with almost superstitious reverence. 

Even then one cannot support this attitude. 
W e are reminded : 

As idolatry is essentially un-Buddhistic and is 
looked down upon by advanced thinkers it .must 
l>e abolished and Buddhism must bo extricated 
from its corrupting influence. 

Then we are told • 

The fourth great and the most dangerous defect 
of Buddhism is its ahimsaism- This fatal and 
demoralizing doctrine has emasculated the Indian 
people and has reduced them to the present 
condition of servitude and slavery. Tnough there 
were other causes which mado India a prey to 
foreign invaders, it was this mischievous cult ot 
non-killing wh ch contributed most to her downfall. 
It detidea the military virtues and undermined 
the fighting spirit of the Indian people. 

We are also asked to reconsider the value 
of A In nisei in the light of the following : 

What would have happened had Japan practised 
ahimsa m her dealings with the Western Powers ? 
b.he would certainly have lost her independence 
and could not have occupied the proud position 
in the councils of thonalions which she is enjoying 
today. It was sword that brought the haughty 
Czar to his reason and checked, the tide of 
European imperialism. It is physical force that 
counts roost in international politics. There is 
nothing m this world but centres of force in 
constant evolution, in unceasing action and reaction 
on each other. The will to power, to ever 
increasing power, and to subject to its dominion 
an ever increasing energy, is the fundamental fact 
of the life of the universe The doctrine of ahimsa 
is wholly opposed to the teaching of the theory 
of evolution. 


What China can be Industrially ? 

The following quotations are from the 
China Journal 

. Fnder tho title "To-day and To-morrow” Ilenrv 
Ford has written a book which it would be well 
for every commercial man, manufacturer, employer 
of labour, politician and diplomat, native or foreign 
in China to read. It tells of the founding and 
development of. what is one of the world’s greatest 
individual business, the manufacturing of the 
' lord” car. It dees much more than this. It 
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A Group of Bengali and Other Volunteer ladies 
money for Gujarat Flood Relief 
Fund at the Football Grounds (Bombay) 
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of justice We leim that Miss M Jonnli a 
prominent social worker in c 'onth India 1 as 


Uiaura j uhu 

1 ccome a Justice 
of ilorabs r 


Mrs K hnstnavena nma 

to l«n. 1h,l M l S* h sS , P T n"° “™ K'« d 

uss ^nailabtla Das of Bihar 


iudia’s womanhood 
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8“ Peoples upon which this immense 
£SE5 7 *iSf 8 i been fo F d , ed and built up and 
dw ia . lessons of those pnnciples to e\erv 
in^natnfi 1 ' vor K J° ° ur Present social and 
t0 ,he ,atate ot the human 
»w lly aad what , be says is so sane and logical 

md istnal world were reduced to the 
ludmtrVel* , iord , if auufactunns plant He lilts 
to the S.™ I? ‘If , S rmer Profitequeeziun level 
ataSet °te I h,t L s “ clal sistem amonntinc 
S k .iA The W** lie enunciates 

" I m a 1 ! 18 ,a " ' r0rlia 1 »«■» 
““'in nmlnnd human iffiamqj The 

waste Lt,™ ft™' 1 ,he elimination ol all 
estSLhiit „ 8 r . 'fT and mat wial and in the 
eaui usn nent of a high minimum wage Sprvirp iq 
rendered the publ.o by the return” nSs „ o 

sr Baft 

tale On™ tu the Purchaser reads like a fairy 

iissssii 

BS'asiS* 

^£*sE?aSS»? 


for the manufacture of fabrics can tie crown m the 
country 

, only thine that stands in the waj of an 
„ a i! development in every direction in Clma 
natmisht make, even the lord’ car inlastry 
s . ma[I « government and its concomi 
ri,, s '“interna! I strife civil war unjust taxation 
people 8 m ° ra aDd physical degradation of the 

Si * onr i 0 1S uceded and lots of it There 
tn ,, eaty ? . ca P ll , a ' m the world waiting to be pat 
os *. but before it can be made available for 
‘udustml development of China peace must 
c ° ve rnment just taxation and the 
1 ? tbe investor's interest \\ hether 

brought about out of the present 
c conditions m China remains to be seen 
h,x III L S “/a ‘j} 31 it can but it will call fora 
personal S in£l d *^ at V? a W1, lmgness to sacrifice 
on the part those in high places 
m>ni h f the country 'and the people that is 
nders nf n^n mr ?°^ m n tho w orId today If the 
ofMwpr ,n,V; t0 v, da j those who have the reins 
the P D^tpn?Inc hj ! ods r sh 't they can stop 
on a rnnrJa ^ tG ^ warfar ,° and set the country 
world ha* rS *p,£ f Vdustnal prosperity such as the 

Ted? 0 r,“’i° 7e w ? tds are Einnlly tme of 
?"• a»vo a further, and almost 
onr S t0 l e , “ bslnMl| on in the that 
evDlnSei 1 j" e , rs are als ° onr industrial 
the eh™ n aad '/ w0 progress industrially 
tbren nn C °| S are , bat we would have to yield 

meat S, fh ° f 11,8 frul,s ot °“ r “churn 

camf.| l wh ° hold lhe thus » f our 

P egislation taxation and education 


fru- a ?^ e Anglo Russian Struggle 
The Modem World says 


.lr% l ^ 3 Fj a s“®^ ; S?As 3 
MB'" t 88 »*yed.o Bar tZZ ffi 7 a t £l 

III fUl.m larvvT- . . 


.0la I n°e? h ^ h S^,hVl3 , m : cd ifiSl|““ “ '■> «• 

as lord had to deal with All tta 
are in the country itself there is ^ J? a, l m,s 
of industrious intelligent labour and an a ™ndance 
tuymg put he Industrially Chmals IS,-' 

Tnc latest and most u ( to datemeth^f? 
used m the stalling of My indn*£l 8 c C0ald . be 
is practically no obsolete btt expend n° C V here 
to scrap Coal iron Gihca and & ra,S mery 
abundant and well-distributed fiSjlSSF* ' 


the Pa he°rbivorous S aodram?. 34 tb<? s ^ nKKle between 
for nearly half a p arn vorous dinosaurs raged 

large enough for bo,h°« years J** 0 * cot 
dinosaurs passed from foe fEI Th 6 canuvorons 

the two greTt socml^vstp 18 DOt laree enoush fo , r 
ism and commomsm & ”, ow oemg-capital 
mined to jointhe m n . a. S ^ nd ,s ? bvi °u3l7 deter 
as may be Hone fnr a ® vl ^° f rQ us!y and promptly 

°° W? SS?' 8 ?"' liimmS 8 50,l,, ’ 0n 01 ,h,s 

there are many 3 sah{ l p 0 r ^’ni llfestat ' J on3 of P eace , l ut 
World may all too Ro^ D c ai lj 'udications that the 
>u a war res .ltmg from rn,^ T U a - a! 5 engulfed 
tion to save her emniro ill ?k d 8 crim determina- 
may empire, let the pnee be what it 




the lie uctp 1 8 0 3 ° 10 ^ en,CB has given 
CW of ^hgions, an i s i amic “ aper> 
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occasion to extol the purdah system as 
enjoined by the Quran. The Ueiieu • says . 

We remember to have read, some time .ago 
the remark of a man that he would retire into 
the desert as a hermit if women’s skirts became 
one incn shorter. Now we learn from the “Duly 
Express” that Mine Tanya Bogdaroff tried _ to 
commit suicide in Venice because huge admiring 
crowds followed her in the streets. She is too 
beautiful to live. 

.Such incidents, however small and rare they 
might be, are no doubt very significant. Every- 
thing that happens in the world does not find its 
JJW to the Press So we cannot say how much 
the human heart suffers for the violation of the 
principles of Islam. Islam says women should 
not disp'ay their bodies and ornaments except 
what cannot be helped, and that they should cover 
up their necks, heads and faces Jfen and women, 
accroding to the Holy Quran, should cast down 
their eyes This will be a source of great purity 
for them. Most of the social evils will disappear 
u people act upon Islam. 

Comments are hardly necessary on the 
above words of Islamic wisdom 


Work Done by Japanese Red-Cross 


The Japan Magazine gives the following 
summary of work done by the Japanese 
Red-Cross in the year 1926. 


Hospitals of the Japan Red Cross Society, m- 
ciuding the two newly established last year. 

J tw enty-three, with 4 325 beds, 38 7 more 
wan among the preceding year. The actual aum- 
oer of patients treated in all these hospitals was 


17.2S9 in-patients, the aggregate number of which 
was 1,196,315 : and 1.220.496 out-patients the 
aggregate number of which was 3,511,035, last 
year. Of these, less than 10 per cent , of the in- 
patients were treated free while more than 10 per 
cent., of the out-patients were free. Compared 
with patients trea’ea in 1925. there was in increase 
of 9J.75S in-patients and 543,133 out-patients' iu 
aggregate number. 

Eight relief-houses in Manchuria treated last 
year 199_ in- patients, their aggregate being 3,333, 
and 13.iG0 out-patients, the aggregate of which 
was 65,229 To these are to t e added 83.259 
patients treated at subrehef-houses and 73,701 
treated bv circuit relief corps. There were 526 
cases of flood, tires and other calamities, for which 
extraordinary contingents were despatched by the 
Society, the number of patients being 1069G 

In the work of preventing and stamping out 
tahercufosis. 1,577 pattents were taken in, while 
9 360 out-patients were treated. There were 2,059 
in-patients and 5 S2S out-patients of pregnant and 
lj ing-ra women 

Mention should be made of the distribution of 
relief-boxes, the installation of disinfecting i stations, 
and the work ot children’s hygiene consultation 
offices, sea-side schools, nurse-training schools and 
special courses in nursing, all of which havo made 
contribution the relief undertaking of Japan. 

The Japan Red Gross Society rendered great 
service in the relief of Chinese wounded and sick 
last year In the autumn of 1925 a revolt broke 
out in Shantmg Province The Society sent a 1 
relief fund amounting to 3,500 yen to the Tsinan 
Hospital under the management of the Dojin-kai 
Society of Japan. The Tsinan Hospital was en- 1 
trusted by the Japan Red Cross with attending to 
wounded and sick, and it started the treatment of 
patients in December 1925 The relief work was 
ended in June 1920 During that period 3.607 in- 
patients and 2.31S out-patients were treated. 


INDIA’S WOMANHOOD 


News and Portraits 


The flood havocks of Kathiawar and 
tiojaraf Lave enlisted wido sympathies 
. n ?[ 6 .. * n India. The premier Bengali 
«ii «i? eTS Mohunbagan team — went 

an the way from Bengal to Bombay, at the 
equest of flood-relief organisations, to play 
■nfft • matches. These games attracted largo 
fbci C ii. to f s > aDt * f u °d s thus realised were 
oisinbated amongst the sufferers. Elsewhere 
1 - re t >ro< ^ ace “ photograph of a group of 
^ *- es ' sorae of whom happen to be Bengali 
S' 5een collecting funds for flood 
. ers the football grounds when a 
Hohnr,v Was played between the 

Mohunbagan and the Cheshire*. 

1 M ies J iave been evincing consider- 
terest in the sphere of administration 
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'Miss Skailabala Das 


being a Commissioner of the Patna 

ZZr'f, 7 “ nd “ n H ° ny Va «“tn»te Snmati 
Dayana Devi, ha another lady student of 

KirPJ U C ° 'j S10 , rtly Proceeding to England 
ihl r'’ , obt ® 1 ? ed a scholarship She is 

the first Biharee lady to receive this hich 
distinction It JS reported that Srimati 

Nayana wil» represent India at the forth 
cosing session of the International Kl 
Conference Mention ranst be made in this 
connection of Airs K ,n,s 

Municipal Commissioner. Co2 nn d a Tnd 
whJ Ct S°V he Co ? anada Red Cro^s Society 

cor" wl.o^has 0 recently* J7“- 

examination conducted by the ITm*" 7 " 0 ." 
of Madras She attained h£h lh “ r Un,v crsity 
Sanscrit and Malaynlan, 

.layavant who secured /7rv/ J vnsum 

BA Kxam.nationTlhe'wnn^^^ ,n 

and left for England last m mi" Umv ersitv 
0.rcn.mc»t S«£ur JorXfcr itafi. JbLi 


Miss JTumndi Ehoptar m b, b s who recent- 
ly passed with distinction the final Medical 
Examination of the Bombay University 
hails from Baroda and is the first girl in 
the state to pass that examination She 
aspires to go abroad provided she secures 
a scholarship from the Baroda Government 

Miss Niluna That ore, n a one of the 
batch of Guzarati girls who Graduated 
in Arts this year is the grand daughter 
of Sir Chimmanlal Setalvad who has the good 
fortune to see third generation in his family 
to graduate from the University of which he is the 
Vice chancellor 

In civic activities the ladies of Bombay 
have made much progress Mrs Sarojmi 
Naidu Mrs Avantibai Gokhale and Miss 
Bachuben Lotwala, a Gnjarati lady, were 
the first batch of Bombay ladies to enter the 
field of civic administration of Bombay 
Miss Lotwala has been serving on the Munici- 
pal Corporation (Bombay) for two successive 
terms (5 years). She recently returned from 



Dr Miss Knmnda khopLar 



THE VOTING STRENGTH OF ODR PROVINCES 


^ a j 0 £ e j^L ere S ^ e bad been for a holiday 
and had (he avantage of feeing personally the 
•working of most advanced parliamentary 


and civic institutions of Europe in the 
company of 'her father, the Hon. Hr. Patel 
President, Indian Legislative Assembly. ' 


THE VOTING STRENGTH OF OUR PROVINCES IN 
THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 

By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


I NDIA is not yet a federation of inter* 
b «!t autonomous states But Indian 
political thinkers generally have snch a 
Political future for the country in view 
“ Jadia in future have a federal 
constitution, «ome of the main features of the 
present constitution would be likely to be 
?J 6Ser I e ^ or a * ^ eas ‘ ‘° be generally followed 
a evolving a new constitntion It i«, therefore, 
necessary to examine the present constitution 
o see whether it is in accordance with the 
. ,F ma * types of federal constitutions and 
Toiiows (he principles of representative 
government It will suffice to take into 
consideration the constitution of the United 
•parison ^ mer * ca for purposes of cora- 

Jbe Federal Legislature of the United 
,s * *bus described in the eleventh 
mon of the Encyclopaedia Britannica : — 
t7S7 all (he states hut three had bicameral 
n-ihr.i?i? res ~' lt was therefore natural that the new 
not ?overnmert shoutd follow this example, 
aremo ?, “.that the division into two branches 
basfp S ^Lnlated . ,0 reduce the chances of reckless 
to increase the chances of finding 
howmS ,n 8 roul'Uude of counsellors. There was 
Tairart « an , ol her reason. JInch controversy had 
rpp.pLfJ^r the conflicting principles of the eonal 
the hot?- . Qn °‘ states and of representation on 
thelaiii 3 numbers. the larger states advocating 
and * i smaller states the former prmciple , 
tighter 08 ? , 10 ma de themselves champions of the 
tynn -, 2.1 the states professed to dread the 
POnnUh po,r P r which an assembly representing 
tSSSSSf 1 m,cht esert The adoption of a 
reerv^n,. 1 system made it possible to give due 
ognuipn to both principles. ODe house, the 

the Secretary. 

the Secretary. 


All-lnd ' 3 p ?? er has l — 

M«w la r t-ongress Committee, me otn-rciary. 
‘Libera? rrf aOTe - ,be Secretary. Indian National 
aad ,i te “ erau on, the Secretary Hindu Jfahasabba. 
'-'or Secretary. Non-Brahman Federation, 

necessary action. 


Senate, contains the representatives of the states 
every state sending two . the other, the House of 
Representatives contains members elected on a 1 
b 3 .!^ 0 /- ropu,atlOD , The two taken together are 
th0Eatlonat 

In the Indian Central Legislature, which 
corresponds to the United States Congress 
the Council of States may be considered the 
Senate, and the Legislative Assembly the 
House of Representatives. But neither in 
the Council of State Dor in the Legislate 
Assembly is the principle of equal represen- 
tation of provinces or the principle of re- 
presentation on the basis of population 
followed. The principles of the federal 
,Tn q i ^P^eotahve government, followed 
in USA, Australia and Canada for example 
would require that all tbe provinces should’ 
have an equal number of elected represen- 
tatives in the Council of State and numbers 
of elected representatives in the Legislative 

Rnf^Tnd pr0p0I ‘ I0 “ ‘heir population. 
But J n dian Central Legislature is not 
constituted on such or any other logical and 
consistent principle. 6 aa 

.““'t®' ?!. eleotud representatives „s 

Ihe Indian inhabitants of the provinces in 
llio Legislative Assembly is shown beloIT 
Province . Population Elected 

Madras 42,316,983 In<llan M.LAs. 

Bombay 19.3JS.219 tj 

Bengal 46.695,5311 fj 

?• 45375,767 ]i '■ 

Pootab 20 683,024 }S 

Bihar and Orissa 34.002,183 in 

R 15912.760 6 

n ’ 7.606.230 3 

rS™. J8S - 1SS 1 

Bnrma 13,212,192 3 

Ajmer- Jlerwara 495,271 t 
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representatives 


It is evident from this table that in 
assigning the number of representatives to 
eaeh province the basis of population has 
» fallowed I have shown in ray 

article on the unequal treatment of the 
provinces under the Reforms pnbhshnd in the 
Amrnst number of the Modern Renew that 
A t-iin basis of the literate population 

(Tn’ fte ternacSars or in English > ol the 
provinces nor the basis oUbe total revenues 


of 


which tho- 


the nnmber 
CP ks 

Bihar and Orissa has a much larger popu 
lation than Bombay But Bombay has four 
teen elected Indian M L A ’& Bihar aa . 
Orissa twelve The population of Bihar ana 
Orissa exceeds that of the Punjab by morfr 
than fifty per cent But both the provinces 
have the some number of Indian electe 
representatives in the Legislative Assembly 
The population of Bihar and Orissa is more 


provinces ; , followed The population of Bihar ana unssa is um* 

Tho ! Jsalt cl this .UoeiLi end icconsirtcnt than double that of the Central 

The result oi i ns m b former are represented by only 


scheme of representation has been the pre 
dominance of the minority in India as a 
whole and in the case of some of the 
provinces taken individually The following 
provinces contain the majority of the in 
habitants of British India — 


Provinces 

Population 

Elected Indian 
AIL is 

Madras 

4">318<18d 

15 

Bengal 


14 

U P 

45 375 787 

15 

Total 

134390 308 

44 

The followin'' 

remamin* orovnees contain 

the minority of 
India — 

the population of British 

Provinces 

Population 

Elected 

Indian ML As 

Bombay 

19348 *19 

14 

Punjab 

20 P8i 0">4 

12 

Bihar Orissa 

3 4 002 1 89 

12 

C P 

13 01 ’760 

6 

Assam 

7 COO 9 30 

3 

Delhi 

488 188 

1 

Burma 

13 °12 190 

3 

Ajmer Merwara 

495 071 

1 

Total 

109 750073 

52 


The above two tables show that the 
majority of ladian inhabitants possess eight 
elected representatives less than the minority 
of Indian inhabitants 

Let roc now take some of the provinces 
individually 

The popnlat on of Burma is larger than 
those of Assam Delhi and Ajmer Merwara 
combined Bat Burma ha« a smaller number 
of indigenous II L A s (three) than the 
latter three provinces combined (five) The 
population of Burma is about equal to that 
of the Central Provinces But it has half 


double the representatives of the latter 

The C P and Assam combined possess a 
larger population than either Bombay or the 
Punjab taken singly But Bombay and too 
Punjab each have more representatives thaa 
the C P and Assam combined 

The United Prov nces possess more than 
double the population of each of the P r ° n “ 
ces of Bombay and the Punjab But the U t 
does not enjoy a proportionately larger re 
presentat on Again Bombay and the Panjao 
combined have a smaller population than the- 
U P but jointly possess greater voting strength 
than the latter The United Provinces P° 1 ? ses *' 
a larger population than Madras bat both 
have the same number of elected Indian 
U As 

Madras has more than double the psp a 
lation of each of the provinces of Bombay 
and the Punjab but does not possess pro 
portionate voting strength in the Legislative 
Assembly 

BeDgal has a larger population tbao 
every one of the other provinces but its 
voting strength is not proportionately large It* 
population is larger than that of Madras and 
U P singly but the number of its elected 
Indian A1 L A s is less than that of either of 
the latter taken individually Bengal possesses 
more than double the number of inhabitants 
of Bombay and of the Punjab but the- 
number of its elected Indian 31 L C s is only 
equal to -that of Bombay and slightly greater 
than that of the Punjab Bengal has a larger 
population than the following groups the 
Punjab afld the C P Bombay and C P 
the Punjab and Burma Bombay and Burma 
the Punjab and Assam Bombay and Assam 
and Bihar and Orissa and Assam But in tho 
L°gislative Assembly Bengal possesses a 
smaller number of elected Indian II L A 3 
than every one of the above mentioned groups 
of provinces 

Proportionate and disproportionate vot ng 
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strength can be considered both from the 
point of view of provincial interests and from 
that of the opportunity given to the people of 
each province to serve India and gain political 
experience. There is no reason why even 
a single province should have proportionately 
less of such opportunity than any other 
province This opportunity is a right and a 
privilege, and carries with it corresponding 
duties and responsibilities. The citizens of 
provinces which are proportionately under- 
represented count for less as citizens to that 
extent. There is no reason why they should 
so count They are also, to the extent of 
their under-representation, deprived of the 


right and opportunity to serve India. There 
is no reason why they should be so 
deprived. 

The Indian National Congress, the Indian 
National Liberal Federation, the Muslim 
League, the non-Brahman Federation, and pther 
similar bodies exist, not to perpetuate existing 
political aod civic injustices and wrongs, but 
to apply such remedies and make such changes 
as would produce the best results and give 
general satisfaction by making the ideal take 
the place of the actual, so far as may be. 
For this reason I draw their attention to the 
question of the voting strength of the provinces 
in the Legislative Assembly. 


INDIANS IN BURMA 


B\ AN INDIAN IN BURMA 


-\TTHILE Indian leaders and pnolicists have 
W busied themselves with commendable 
zeal in ameliorating the condition of 
Indians in far-off Africa, they have failed 
lamentably to take into account the various 
pin-pricks that the Indians have to suffer at 
every tnrn under their very nose in Burma. 
Perhaps, Indians in Burma are too near to 
be seen truly. Bnt the time has come for 
the question to - be seriously and effectively 
tackled in the interests of all concerned. 

There are clearly three parties to the 
affair ; and their relative positions have to be 
considered to arrive at any right or dehoite 
conclusion in the matter. In the first place, 
there are the Indians themselves. Secondly, 
the sons of the soil and last of all the 
' •Government-cnm-European exploiters, the 
%ht-yev it is a fight. although not 
acknowledged by many is, therefore, a three 
•cornered ore; which, naturally makes the 
problem difficult and intricate. J>et us 
consider the parties one after another. 

The Indians who number according to the 
1021 census 8.87,000— or roughly 7 per cent 
of the total pcpnlatiOD. are scattered all over 
the province, bnt by far the largest proportion 
reside in Rangoon. They are engaged in 
various pursuits trade, law, industry, P 
service and predominantly, menial labour. 
According to the census of 1K21 only about 


6 per cent, support themselves by public 
service and the professions and the balance 
by agricultural and industrial pursuits, labour 
and trade It is well-known that in Burma 
gharry-wallahs, rickshaw-pullers, shipping 
and bazar coolies, cartmen. barbers and 
sweepers are all Indians. These latter live 
under the most debasing and miserable 
conditions, but that is a different story. For 
onr present purpose, it is necessary to point 
out that the name “Indian” in Burma does 
not represent a united people as one would 
hope and expect True, the Hindu-Muslim 
question is almost non-existent; but there is 
no solidarity araoog the Indians. We have 
the traditional extremists and moderates 
among ourselves in Burma, too. There is 
Dothmg like Indian opinion in this country 
(to call it a “province” is merely to blindly 
follow the established usage) ; or, if thero is 
one. or is masqueraded as one, it is either 
feeble or partisan so that the other parties 
can afford to ignore it. One reason for this 
disnnion or rather want of union is perhaps 
the apathy of the average Indian in Bnrtna 
towards the problems that affect him as 
member of the Indian community. He 
pursues his calling with extraordinary zeal, 
bnt has hardly any community-consciousness. 
Racial pride among the people of the various 
provinces, I suspect, is also a barrier to 
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wholehearted union — though 
extent , ,, 

But a graver reason is afforded by the 
so called Congressmen in Barms, of whom 
there were plenty about 4 years ago but 
whose number is happily diminishing These 
worthy folk, by their misshapen patriotism, 
and ingenious propaganda have deliberately 
kept the Indians ignorant of their true 
position and have opposed and scoffed at 
every attempt made by more honest and 
sensible men to form an association of Indians 
for safe guarding Indian interests under the 
spacious cry of Indo Burma Unity ’ These 
gentlemen so far foTgot themselves iu their 
noble mission that I remember four years 
ago, one Congress Secretary appealing to 
the young men of 4 Indo Burma ' to enlist 
as volunteers under the Congress flag As 
early as 1921 Mr S \ edamurti who later 
on became a member of the Council of State 
then Editor of the Rangoon Daily Neics 
mooted the idea of forming an Indian 
Association in his paper to safe guard Indian 
interests It was the year of Gandhi, 1921 
and the most vociferous section of the 
Indians in Rangoon who suffered or pretend 
ed, for reasons of their own, to suffer from 
the impact of Gandhism poopoohed the idea 
in the name of unity and even held up the 
author of the scheme to ridicule for the 
Indians and Bnrmans said tney were cater 
cousins because the Buddha the God of 
the Burman* was an IndiaD And because 
Indians and Burmans must in any case join 
hands to fight their common enemy, 
England 

Thus did the Congressmen succeed in 
stifling the true and natural voice of the 
majority of Indians the majority who were 
both dumb and indifferent and mostly ignorant 
For the next four years, nothing happened 
in this direction until in June 1923 when 
the late U May Oung then Burmese Home 
Member introduced the Expulsion of 
Offenders Bill into the Burma Legislative 
Council The measure was obviously directed 
against the Indians in particular It provided 
for the expulsion from Burma for a speci 
tied period, of an individual not born or 
domiciled \u Burma who vs convicted by a 
Court of Law of certain criminal offences, 
including political oflences The Government 
I of Burma have always looked upon the 
Indians with an eye of suspicion as b*»mg 
the carriers and propagators of the vims of 
nationalism or non co-operation in this country 


and they wanted if poss blc to send the 
agitators away It was then that the Indians 
were aroused from their complacent slumber. 
A mass meeting was held on the 7th of June 
192o where it was resolved to form an Indian 
Association to safe guard Indian interests 
But the organisers of this meeting were 
again the aaniB Congressmen who, could not 
or would not get rid of the fiction of Indo 
Burman unity and who therefore declared 
that the aim of the proposed Association was 
to safeguard Indian interests and to work m 
unison with the Barmans 

The Association however, proved a still- 
born child In the meantime the Expulsion 
of Offenders Bill became law with certain 
modifications Simultaneously with the above 
bill another bill known as the Burma Sea 
passengers Bill had been also introdneed. 
Its object was to levy a tax of Rs 5 —on 
every immigrant entering Burma by sea. 
This was directed against the Indian labourers 
who immigrate into this country in large 
numbers This Bill was also passed by the 
Burma Council but was vetoed by the 
Viceroy, who was wise enough to see the 
suicidal folly of putting restriction on the flow 
of Indian labour into Burma Ibe measure 
was also strongly opposed by the European 
capitalists who depended almost wholly on 
Indian immigrant labour for their noble work, 
of developing” Burma The slender agitation 
caused by the above two measures having 
subsided the Indians once more settled 
down to their business and forgot all about 
them till recently they have been pulled up 
by the ganja scare Of this I will speak 
presently 

I have said that the Indians are unorga- 
nised indifferent and mostly unconscious of 
the true situation Those who call themselves 
leaders’ and in fact possess some semblance 
of leadership mainly belong to two classes — 
lawyers and merchants Of the lawyers almost 
all aro moderates or believers in the re 
form3 Like their confreres in India and 
elsewhere they do not bother about orgams 
log Indian opinion and are satisfied so long 
as they can make a noiso in the Council and 
outside and nevertheless remain m the good 
books of the Government Of the merchants 
some are politicians others are not As 
merchant* they have most of them formed 
themselves intj a Chamber of Commerce 
known as the Burma Indian Chamber of 
commerce as distinguished from the Burma 
Chamber of cammerc*. representing European. 


to a smaller 
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Mil the Burmese Chamber of commerce re- 
presenting indigenous interests. 

Those among them who aro politicians too, 
see e rally take good care not to thresh out 
the problem, lest the bubble of Indo-Barman 
unity burst to tbe detriment of their com- 
mercial interests. The doctrines of unity 
ideals and of brotherhood come handy 
;? L 6 . people and they make the most of 

shibboleths in order to ad ranee their 
personal interests under their cover. That 
i S? Dt * eai0n are uot sincere in their 
proteskuons was clear a short time ago 
,v“ eo , th6 9 0T ernment wanted to introduce 
« ® F ra . r la “ , . Bill 1° the Council in 
JL t as ^ ^is bill sought to give some 
sort of protection to the tillers of the 
tti a ? ai ost the rapacity of landlords 
'ho are these landlords? Many of them 
Uittpm l3l i. “ erchants - money-lenders and 
thPiP wh0 ’ havin S amassed a fortune by 
trerron^ respec ^ ,Te oalhogs, have invested 
b 2, °v , SQms iD reaI Property in 
Borneo J ess tljan 4 million acres of 
the is j 81 ** 1 have already passed into 
Mer *K ds ° f these P e °P le - wh0 caD - 
caltit,*. 6 P r ^ s . eQ t tenancy laws, evict a 
Burin*™" u at h ! s sweet W, H* Millions of 
less ifk bav ° been reduced to mere land- 
to rn S K l he -Aerarian bill sought 
nujll saie the above situation to a very 
luhed 6 j tent But « as Eoon as >t was pub- 

tin^’ °° Wn came Swarajist-capitalist 

era™ ^he head of the hated burean- 

kjr t’-j. J00 hill was condemned wholesale 
that ihn! 31 ^ aDt * Bnrman capitalists alike so 
^asaW , 0Ternm ent had to postpone its 
<*as dri) other words, the bill 


it is a fact (and the sooner it is recognised 
the better) that the Barmans consider tbe 
Indians as interlopers, as exploiters of 
Burma s wealth and genuinely desire 
their withdrawal. The nationalists-moderates 
want it now if possible. The Swarajist- 
extremists think it expedient to defer the 
“ lte ,, that is all. Not that they appreciate 
thraldom under the English. But they 
consider it something like a necessary evil 
The English are a superior people, physi- 
cally and otherwise aod they must bow to 
their superior strength Bat they heartily 
resent the domination of Indians who are 
slaves like themselves at home. They smart 
under this double slavery, as some of them 
are disposed to call it 

The methods and tactics employed by 
them to snub or expel the Indians are not 
always fair or intelligent. The attitude ' 
taken up by them may not be wholly 
reasonable or even beneficial to their own 
interests But the fact is there and there is 
no use shirking or suppressing it. There is 
a distinct movement among them for the 
separation of Burma from India— and this- 
roovement has the supports of almost all 
educated Burmans. The separatist movement 
may not succeed in the near future— owing 
to political causes. But the separatist ten- 
dency is growing apace among the intelli- 
gentsia, and no amount of pious bluff can 
bide it 


i)* ere the Indians. The Barmans, 
tadi 1DS ’ » «, aot take the professions of 
»tb k A *, thoir face-value. But they, too, 
liere ? r eess y divided and disorganised 
Arties ®-,. C0UQC,ls and associations and 
,r ® mere 118001 number but most of them 
*3d n , ames on paper, having uo strong 
there lpline< I organisations at their back, 
rt’es QD Jp non *co-operators, Swarajists, mode- 
^htician , erent names— for the Barman 
to Indian 1S °th to acknowledge his debt 
them i nome ocMure openly, but none 
^oik. n aVe “or definite programme of 
‘ one thing they are all agreed 
tadiiaV a , the ' r dislike, if not hatred, of 
to contemnt 0m T the T calt the tala (foreigner) 

• s*eajij>„i . InE Pite of declarations made 
a 1 ? important men to the contrary. 


While Burman nationalism has taken a 
distinctly anti-Indian turn, and the Indian 
politician is dealing in humbugs, the Govern- 
ment are following the policy of divide and 
rule In almost all matters as between 
Indians and BurmaDS they back up the 
Barmans, thereby making a gesture of sym- 
pathy towards the people as well as making 
the cleavage between the Indians and Bar- 
mans wider. The European community out- 
side the Government, too, pretend to support 
the sons of the soil They are out and out- 
supporters of the seperatist movement— for 
different reasons though The European 
capitalists have little love for their Indian 
fellows— and would faia see the latter wiped 
out of Burma so that they might have an 
undispated sway over the economic resour- 
ces of this country. 

The recent proposal of the Government 
to remove the prohibition on the sale of 
gaoja is an instance of the scant courtesy 
with which Indians are treated, by the 
Government 
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The story is interesting Some time ago 
(March 19 9 o) the Burma Government ap 
pointed a Committee to enquire and report 
on the possibility of abolishing the poll tax 
(known as the capitation tax in Lower 
Burma and the thatharaeda tax in Upper 
3nrma) to winch strong exception had been 
taken by the nationalist members of the 


Every line of the above resolution shows 
i cynical disregard of the welfare of the 
Indian community The policy of prohibiting 
Gania was introduced m the interest of the 
Burmans and not of the Indians But since 
the drug does not appeal to the Burmese 
taste no prohibition is needed Again since 
the Government sells opium which is dele 
Council" J They were aUo asked to suggest tenous to the Bormans why should not 
alternative resources ol revenue-because they sell Ganja winch is deleterious t t 
•the poll tax brought to the treasury about a Indians ’ Fine logic, indeed The Jim 

ernre of rupees a year which the Govern of Excise is a Chinaman 

ment could 5l afford to lose The Rangoon Corporation 1 >“ s Jf““ r n 

In the report the Committee did not adopted a resolution condemning the bnm 
recommend the abolition ot the poll tax hut meat proposal and an Anti Ganja and opm 
in case the Government thought it lit to Committee has been formed under the Chau 
abohsh ,t they suggested tuelre alternative maush.p of Mr 8 A 8 Tyabiee Svm 
-sources of revenue which together were M L. C of Burma It remains t oh e 

expected to compensate the loss due to the what effect tie activities of these bodies hare 

abolition of the poll tax One of these upon the Government s action It is ciea 

suggested sources is “sate of ganja estimated however that occasional and spasmodic ouo‘» 

•to yield 4 lakhs of rupees a year of this nature cannot become really emeu* 

Now the Burmese Government on produce lasting results The remedy 

consideration of the Committee s report m organised action 

did not decide to abolish the poll tax The Indian population forms only ahou 

but nevertheless resolved to tap some of 7 per cent of the population of Burma, oi 

the sources oft revenue suggested by the which 5 per cent are immigrants and abou 

■Committee including the sale of ganja which 2 per cent born in this country Of 
had been prohibited in 1S73 The Govern immigrants about G per cent follow trad 

ment resolution on the point runs thus and the professions and 94 per cent at 

That ihe Government should take steps to sell labourers About only 4 per cent of * 

ganja m larco towns involves the reversal of a labourers again are domiciled , the rema»> oe * 
pol cy which has been in force since 1873 The Sale „ rp in _ n r n,._ ru tv, e 6 P®* 

■of Gama in Burma save for medical treatment of and 

elephants is prohibited but the prohibit on is more cei “ TV ' 10 follow the arts professio 

nominal than real It is common knowledge that trade very few indeed have auy wreniw 

Indian consumers experience little difficulty m of settling in Bnrma This feature of Indian 
satisfying their requirements It is generally j.r e DeT v, nn c stands in the wnv of unity and 

believed that the drug does not appeal to the taste p f™ aps s . Tanas 1? wny ot uuj {() 

Kit Birmans in whose interests the policy of organised action But the tune is co 
prohitition was adopted It is impossible to re- take stock of the real situation insteaa 

concile a policy of prohibition in r^pect of Ganja, drifting along the current of time towards 

-for which Birmans have evinced no partial ty with an linlnn _n dr. lone as the 

the pohev of veiling op urn which is believed to , , unknown destination bo lo g 

bo specially deleterious to Burmans Ills Excellen Indians are disorganised and so long &= . 

cy the Oovemor of Bnrn a has thereto e decided lack a definite pohej and programme 
to introduce the sale of Ganja to Indians as an dabble with all sorts of political formula® ■ 
experiment in Rangoon If the experiment is «hev eaunrir ** v. n hpsrd ° r 

sicccvsful its extension to other towns will be ltiey , cannot expect to be hearu 

-considered respected 


NOTES 


How Tagore has bsen Misrepresented 
It is not necessary to point ont r 11 the 
misquotations of which Miss Mayo has been 
putty in “Mother India” We will give 
here only one passage from Rabindranath 
Tagore's essay in Count lveyserliog’s Book 
of Marriage which she has misquoted Tagore 
writes : — 

“The desire, however, aziinst which India's 
rotation of the marriage problem declared war, 
u one of Nature's most powerful fighters couse- 
qcentlv, the question of how to ov»rcome it was 
not au easv one. Thera is a particu'ar age. said 
«'*«, at which this attraction between the sexes 
reaches its height : so if marriage is to be regulat- 
ed according to the social will, it must be finished 
wth More such as*». Hen^e the Iodiao custom 
early marriage.” (Bool of Mimay page 112) 
In quoting this passage Miss Mayo has 
left nut the words “said India" which we 
italicised, making it appear as if the 
news expressed therein were Tagores instead 
of being those of people who support early 
marriage, which is not identical with child- 
marriage. It must also be borne in mind 
^ foreigners that the Hindu child marriage 
•s followed by another ceremony after the 
attainment of puberty, prescribed by the 
abastras, before the bride and bridegroom 
can live as husband and wife This is the 
normal practice, thougn there are deviations 
from it. The Hindu child-marriage is in 
'act, according to the Shastras, an espousal 
In the same essay of Tagore's there are 
*°™s like, “these must have been the lines 
of argument” “such was the conclusion," etc 
showing that he was not giving expression 
10 “is .own views 

Miss Mayo, being a dishonest woman, has 
n °t given Tagore’s own views, which are 
£ ,T en at the end of his paper “L°t me, 
says, “as an individual Indian, offer in 
conclusion tny own personal contribution to 
discussion of the marriage qaestion 
generally.” “In our language we call the 
^cwer of woman over man by the .name of 
Deprived of Shakti the creative 
Process id society languishes, and man, 
losing his vitality becomes mechanical in his 

?*"• The manner in which the relations 

“«ween the sexes have been regulated in 
W country has left no room for the action 


of this Shakti This would show to any 
honest reader that Tagore is not a supporter 
of the prevailing marriage customs of India. 


League Dominated by Scheming 
Imperialists 

Reuter thus reports a speech of 3t 
Harabro, delegate from Norway to the League 
of Nations this year, at one of the League 
nieet'ngs — 

Geneva, Sept, 8. 

Vociferous applause punctuated a vigorous speech 
of M Himbro °f Norwav. who frequently glanced 
at Sir Austen Chamberlain criticised the work of 
the Council and spoke of the secret activity of the 
Couni ll within the Council. Discussing the impor- 
tant agenda before the General Council, M Hambro 
finally asked why the Under-Secretaries of the 
League only belonged to the great Powers and 6aid 
th it Norway admired the work of the Secretariat, 
but it would do even more if the Powers that were 
still outside were brought inside Delegates rose 
and patted JI Uambro on his back as he returned 
to his seat— Reuter 

M. Hambro represented a country which 
contains only 26 lakhs of people Bat he could 
speak the truth without fear, because he is 
s free man The so called Indian delegates- 
of India, not being- free men, are or profess 
to be full of admiration for the League !' 


Rabindranath Tagore’s Repudiation 
Some Indian newspapers have already 
shown by quoting the exact words of thq 
poet Rabindranath Tagore from Count 
Keyserliug’s. R>oL of Marriage that by 
omitting a few words therefrom here and there 
Miss Mayo has made it appear that opinions 
which were not the poet's were really his. 
She has also Tefrained .deliberately from 
quoting his own opinions, which are to be 
found towards the end of his essay on the 
Indian ideal of marriage This essay originally- 
appeared in Bengali in Prabasi. The reviewer 
of Miss Mayo’s "Mother Iodia" in the London 
Xeic Statesman went one better than heh 
He attributed to the poet an opinion which 
even that lying woman had not done Having 
accidentally come across this malicious review- 
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the poet has sent from Moendoels Bah a 
letter of protest to The Mancliestci Gmidian 
He has favored ns with a copy of his letter, 
from which we reproduce a few paragraphs 
Says he — 

While travelling m this island of Bali I have 
just chanced upon a copy of the New Statesman 
of the 16th of July containing the review of a 
booh on India written by a tourist from America 
The reviewer while supporting with an unctuous 
virulence all the catumnies heaped upon our 
people by the authoress and while calling repeat 
ed attention to the alleged common Hindu vice 
of un truthfulness even amongst the greatest of us 
has made public a malicious piece of fabrication 
not as one of the specimens picked up from a 
show case of wholesale abuse displayed m thi or 
some other booh but as a gratuitous information 
about the truth of which the writer tacitly 
insinuates his own personal testiraonv It runs 
thus The poet Sir Rabindranath Tagore expresses 
in print his conviction that marriage should be 
consummated before puberty in order to avert the 
vagaries of female sexual desire ’ (Italics ours Ed 
M I?) 

Then, referring to another but an allied 
hind of lies namelv war lies the poet adds 
We have become painfully familiar with deliber 
ate circulation of hideous lies 'n the West against 
enemv countries but a similar propaganda against 
individuals whose couutrvmen have obviously 
offended the writer by their political aopiration 
ha» rome to too a surprise M ibe -people rf 
the United States had ever made themselves 
politically obnoxious to England it is imaginable 
how an English writer of this type would take a 
gloating delight in proving with profuse helps 
from the news columns in the American journals 
their criminal propensity and quote for his support 
their constant indulgence in vicarious enjoyment 
of crimes through cinema pictures But would he 
in the fiercest frenzy of his rhetoric runn>ng 
amok, dare make the monstrous accusation let 
us eay against the late President Wilson for ever 
having expressed his pious conviction that the 
lynching of the ISegroes was a moral nece sity in 
a superior civilisation for cultivating Christian 
virtues ° Or would he venture to ascribe to 
Professor Dewpj the theory that centuries of witch 
burning have developed in the Western peoples 
the quick moral sensitiveness that helps them m 

I udging and condemning others whom they do not 
.now or understand or like and about whose 
culpability they are never in lack of conclusive 
evidence J But has it been made eo easily possible 
m rnv case such a deliberately untruthful irres- 
ponsibility in this writer condoned by the editor 
by the fact that the victim was no better than a 
British sutject who by accident of his birth has 
happened to bo a Hindu and not belonging to the 
Jiuslim community which according to the writer 
is specially favoured by his people and our govern 
meat ’> 

He concludes *us long letter thas — 

The writer tn the Ktic Statesman has suggest 
cd for the good of tho world that the people of 
India, condemned by the toumt for malpractice* 


should never be assisted by the benevolent 
British soldiers safely to preserve their existence 
and continue their race Be evidently chooses to 
ignore the fact that these people have maintained 
their life and culture without the help of the 
British soldiers for a longer series of centuries 
than his own people have However that may be 
1 shrink from borrowing my wisdom from this 
source and make a similarly annihilating suggestion 
for his kind of writers w ho spread about the 
malignant contagion of race-hatred because m 
spite of provocations we should have a patient 
faith in human nature for its unlimited capacity 
for improvement and let us hope to be rid of 
the lurking persistence of barbarism in man not 
thr ugh elimination of the noxious elements bv 
physical destruction but through the education of 
mind and a discipline of true culture 


Katherine Mayo s Mendacity 

We have shown conclusively in our last 
number, page 361, that Miss Mayo’s Mother 
India begins with a lie Since then 
Mahatma Gmdln has shown in Young India 
what liberties she has taken with the views 
he has expressed on various occasions and 
m his organ He has also categorically denied 
having given her the message which she 
writes he gave her 

Mr Popley of Madras has vmttea Ihe 
Indian Witness that many things which Miss 
Katherine May-> ascribes to M*ss Bose 
Principal of the Victoria College, Lahore, 
were never said by the latter 

Some facts there may be m Miss Mayos 
boot correctly stated Bnt some snch facts 
se n P w,t h half truths garbled extracts 
and lie* cannot make a book truthful That 
she is an anti Indian propagandist has been 
shown in our last issue pp 3G0 3GI 


Abbe Dubois, a Precursor of Miss Mayo 

Miss Mayo has borrowed some of her 
statements from Abbe Dubois’s book on 
xiimiit Manners, Customs and Ceremonies 
kk° rder to , Bhow what k* n cl of man this 
abbe was and that ho was paid by the East 
Indian Company to write what he did and 
j p ,? ns '°° from the same Company, 
we Quoted the following passage in the last 
number but one of Prabasi from the eleventh 
vni °p k DC3 clopaed,a Brit innica Vo! 

Manmt h A,5I“! work was his record of IUndu 
Ssarnvui t 2 nd . Ceremonies Immediately 
on ms arrival in India he saw that the work of a 
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Chmlian missionary should bo based on a thorough 
a-'qnsintance v, it II the innermost life and character 
of the native population. Accordingly ho abjured 
Broreao society, adopted the native style of 
clothing. and made lnm>elf in habit and costume 
u much like a Hindu as he could He pained an 
extraordinary welcome anions people oE all castes 
and conditions, and is still spoken of in many 
parts o{ South India with affection and esteem 
as “the prince's son. the noblest of Europeans.” 

“Althcngh Dnbois modestly disclaimed the rank 
of an author, his collections were not so much 
drawn from the Hindu sacred book3 as from his 
own careful and vivid observations , and it is this 
muted to a remarkable prescience, that makes his 
work so valuable It is divided into three parts 
(1) a general view of society in India, and 
eojwhllv of the caste system . <2* the four 
states of Brahmanical life (2) religion— feasts, 
temples, ohjects of worship. Not only does tho 
ahbo civc a shrewd, clear sighted, candid account 
of the manners and customs of tho Hindus, hut 
ha provides a very sound estimate of tho British 
position in India and malts some eminently just 
fibtr rent tons on the diffl-ulties of admtnisteruvj I he 
Empire um>nii;i |7 to Western notion.- ofnu t uition 
anl progress scitk tho limit'll ir-oiircrs that are 
nrnhhle Duhois's trench Jf« •£»' pnichisrd for 
'"}ht thousand rupees by Lont II ilham Uentinct. 
far the flist India OomjKUV/ tn I ''07 in 1^1 b an 
tnclwh translation was published, and of this 
fd tmn about ISGl a curtailed reprint was i^ued 
The abbo. however, largely recast his work and 
cf this revised text (now m the India Oiirt' an 
C'litien with notes was published in IM. hv 
jL h. Beauchamp Dubois left India in January 
V-L >c>th a special pension conferred on him by 
toe I. \st India Company and on reach ms 1 .ins was 
•rpoiovd director of tno Missions I trenireres of 
»nieh he afterwards became superior Us5l>-2i3J) 

The words italicised by ns in the aboTo 
attract leavo no doubt that ho was paid 
>>r the East India Company, then the rulers 

British India, to do what ho did. As at 
jhe time when he was in India, there was 
httle love lo«t between England and France, 
the very fact of his receiving R*. S.OCO and 
* special pension from the English shows 
t- *t he did his semi-political work very 
satisfactorily. He served tho government 
-Y India Company also by providing 

wetn with an excuse for not administering 
affairs of India according to civilized 
motions of progress. That excuse was. "the 
limited resources available.” But these “limited 
resources'’ have sufficed to enrich England 
« tbe cost of India. These limited resources 
]T er * what tempted Englishmen and other 
r.arco«ans to come to India to shake the 
Pa^da tree. 

la order to gain the confidence of the 
r^Tie of India, he embraced "in many 

pects the prejudices of the natives 
50 Rwd a Christian was he. Apart from the 


political motive— namely, blackening the 
life aud character of the people in order to 
prove to occidentals their unfitness for 
independence— which one may fairly impute 
to him, he had a "religious” motive. In 
spite of his "becoming all but a Hindu”, 
ho could not gain many converts. Those 
whom he could convert were, he says, 
mostly pariahs or beggars ; "and tho rest 
were composed of Sudras, vagrants, outcasts 
of several tribes, who being without resources 
turned Christian in order to form connexions 
chiefly for tho purposo of marriage, or with 
some other interested views.” He, therefore, 
had recourso to a different method to gain 
proselytes, rii, to write tho book on which 
his “fame” rests ne tells us of this motive 
in the pteface to his book. 


'There is one motive which above all others 
has inttueacixl my determination. It struck me 
that a faithful pic'ure of the wickedness and 
incongruities of polytheism and idolatry would 
by its very ugliness help greatly to sot off tho 
beauties and perfections of Chnstianitv. It was 
thus th3t tho Lacedaemonians placed drenken 
slaves in the sight of their children in order to 
inspire the Utter with a horror of intemperance.” 

A man working with such n motive cannot 
help saving and suggesting much that is 
fal'e Bat supposing his “picture of the 
wickedness and incongruities”, of tho Hindu 
religion wero really "faithful," a record of 
the wickedness and incongruities alone of 
a religion cannot bo a faithful description 
of it. And yet Abbo Dubois’s book is 
considered authoritative in many quarters! 
And it is to this biassed and mercenary 
wider that Miss Mayo is indebted for some 
of her false statements. 


Mr. Harbilas Sarda’s Child-marriage Bill 

Mr. Harbilas Sarda’s Hindu Child- 
marriage Bill has been referred to a select 
committee. Its object is twofold. *Th e 
main object, by declaring, invalid the 
marriages ofgirls below 12 years of age, is to 
put a stop to such girls becoming widows 
The second object, by laying down the 
minimum marriageable ages of toys and 
girk is to prevent, so far as may be, their 
physical and moral deterioration by removin'* 
a principal obstacle to their phTsicil and 
mental development. 

If the Bill passes into law, the 
Erst obj«ct will be fully gained ; bnt not 
so the second object. The bill fixes .the 
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i minimum marriageable age of girls at 12 
and that of boys at 16 If boys and girls 
be married at 16 and 13 respe tively even 
that cannot prevent physical moral and 
mental deterioration The bill therefore 
errs on the side of extreme caution— 
particularly as it makes the marriage of 
girls of eleven permissible after obtaimug 
a licence from district magistrates 

We do not condemn Mr Sarda s caution 
He himself would like to make the minimum 
marriageable age of girls sixteen Bat 
be wishes to carry with him as far as may 
be practicable those sections of the Hindu 
community which go in for marriages of 
girls below 12 Giving him every credit 
for his good motive we would urge that 
the minimum marriageable age for girls 
should be fixed at 14 At present the 
number of girls in orthodox families who are 
married at the age of 15 or 16 or 17 is by 
no means negligible and the number of those 
who are married at 12 is very large There 
fore to fix the minima n age at 1* would 
not raise it in the case of tl e educated 
classes We shall show before we conclude 
this note what the average age of marriage 
of girls actually is 

From what has been written above it 
will have been seen that the proposed law 
is not in the least of a revolutionary 
character It is not at all likely to produce 
any commotion even in the orthodox section 
of the Hmda community Yet what d d Sir 
Alexander Mndd man the then Horae Member 
of the Government of India say when the bill 
was introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 1st February last ? Said that 
Honourable Member — 

Sr I Jo not desire to break the convent on 
tl at B 11 s should not be opposed at the ratroduc 
tion stage h it th s is a B 11 of a verv pec il ar 
character w] ich re 411 res *he sanct on of the Gov 
emor Geneial All that I wish to say is that on 
beha f the Government I shall oppose any other 
motion alter mot on for introduction other than a 
motion for circulation 

So but for the convention referred to 
by him he wonld have opposed even the 
introduction of th s very peculiar bill ’ 

Not having any skill in thought reading 
wo cannot definitely say why Sir Alexander 
Mnddiman expressed his determination on 
lehalt of theOovernment, to oppose all motions 
except tboono for the circulation of the bilL 
Had he not been transferred to another sphere 
of action 1 e would have opposed the bill 
being referred to a select committee His 


successor Mr Crerar has followed the poltcy 
outlined by him by opposing the motion for 
the reference of the bill to a select committee 
and insisting upon its circulation for obtaining 
the opinion of the public on it As the 
Government does not care a straw for public 
opinion when it goes against the opinion of 
the bureaucracy and uon official British 
opinion here and in Britain and against 
British interests generally thi-* anxiety for 
ascertaining public opinion is farcical in the 
extreme And what is there to ascertain 0 
Tor about half a century the controversy on 
the marriageable age of girls has gone on 
All the Sanskrit verses which have anything 
to do w th it have been quoted by reformers 
and orthodox people There are some who 
are opposed to reform and there are others 
who want reform Census figures show 
decade after decade that the age of marriage 
of girls has been rising proving that the 
cause of reform Ins been gaming and the 
cause of blind conservatism losing adherents 
If nothing is to be done until there is no 
one left to oppose reform one would have 
to wait till doomsday 

It is stated in the Census Report for 
India Tol 1 p 159 

Whatever be the causes to which the change 
may be attnb ited the f gures clearly show an 
increase in the numbers of those in the early age 
categories who are st 11 unmarried The move- 
ment is most marked in the Hindu common ty 
but is shired by the other religon9 The 
change is most conspicuous in the age categores 
10 to 15 for women and 10 to 20 for men l n 
Bengal and B liar and Or ssa the me in the age 
of marriage is marked The number of males 
left uumarr ed between the ages of 10 and lo 
has risen from S^G per tl ousand m 1891 to 
8G9 per thousand in 1921 the increase in the 
age period 15 to 20 be ng from o94 to 66 o The 
case of e rls 19 st II more striking the figures 
being given in the marginal table rand fo both 
males and females the rise during the last decade 
has been except onallj high 

The marginal table is given below 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa 
Number unmarried per mille girls aged 


Year 

5 10 

10 15 

1921 

891 

494 

1911 

851 

422 

1901 

83G 

402 

1891 

8 >7 

3.2 


As the custom of child marriage was 
most prevalent in Bihar and Orissa Bombay 
Baroda the Central India tract and Hyderabad * 
the above table is somowhat encouraging 
As regards Bengal the Census Super 
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intendeat writes in the Bengal Census Report, 
1921, page 269, that “For practical purposes 
we may take it that the average age of the 
bride in a marriage in Bengal is 12 */j and 
that of the bridegroom rather under 20 ” 
This average age in 1921 must be 
much higher now in 1927. As Bengal is 
one of the provinces where child marriage 
has been most prevalent and as here 
the average age is above 12 and 15 for 
the bride and the bridegroom respectively, 
firing the lowest marriageable age at 12 and 
15 is rather going backward than forward 
It is stated in the Census Report for 
India 1921, 'Yol. i. page 157, that child- 
marriage “is not exclusively a Hindu custom, 
and of the Hindus who are most addicted to 
the practice it is among the lower rather 
than the higher castes that the custom is 
most rigidly observed ” The higher castes 
are more educated than tb8 lower The 
spread of education then helps the cause of 
social reform. But the Government has all 
along directly or indirectly prevented the 
adoption of the principle of universal and 
compulsory elementary education on the plea 
of want of money, though there is always 
money enough to increase the salaries and 
allowances of the pampered European services 
and to incur increased recurring and capital 
expenditure of a military character 

It is not that the Government has never 
Passed aDy laws affecting socio-religious 
Practices - The law abolishing suttee and the 
law validating Hindu widow-remarnage were 
passed on the sole responsibility of the 
Government, when there were no legislative 
councils containing a considerable number 
of elected representatives of the people But 
uow, when there are such councils and when 
atepresenative of the people introduces social 

legislation with the concurrence of the 
majority of his elected colleagues the Govern- 
ment opposes it 1 'Western propagandists tell the 
world that we are unfit for self-rule because, 
amoDg other things, there is child-marriage 
,n _ India ; and the British bureaucracy and 
P eo Ple take advantage of such propaganda. 
“Ut when, in addition to carrying on agi- 
auou against it, we want gradually to 
ymush it by legislation, the Government 
S®chires , ts opposition to such legislation ! 
ba t is the reason ? 

11 cannot be that the Government has 
Btowa more timid than before ; because it 
c *s passed various repressive and other laws 
*ca taken other steps in the teeth of 


vehement popular agitation and opposition. 
It cannot be that it has never undertaken 
legislation relating to social customs. We 
are driven, therefore, to the conclusion that 
there are other reasons. It may be that 
as the social backwardness of the people 
is stated to be one of the reasons for the 
continuance of British predominance, the 
British bareaucracy want this backward 
condition to last as long as possible. It 
may be that as child-marriage and child- 
maternity is a cause of the physical and 
mental deterioration of the people aud of 
backwardness in education, aud as these 
stand m the way of India having a virile 
and politically self-assertive people, the 
bureaucracy would not like the disappearance 
of child-marriage and child-maternity. It 
may also be that as the bureaucracy have 
now lost the confidence of the intelligentsia, 
they wish to pander to the superstitions of 
the masses m order to maintain whatever 
hold they may have on them But whatever 
the cause may be, we wish to tell the 
bureaucracy that if our social backwardness 
be urged as a justification for the continuation of 
British predominance, it must be because that 
predominance is to be used for promoting the 
cause of social progress. If the Butish 
bureaucracy will not help us to be socially 
progressive, they must make room for those 
who will. 

That social legislation may be necessary 
for the advancement or maintenance of 
social ideals is proved by the fact that 
“even in England, where child-marriages are 
unknown and early marriges are exceptions, 
it has been fonnd necessary to fix the ages 
below which boys and girls may not marry.” 

Those Hindus who are opposed to social 
legislation but want the abolition of child- 
marriage should inform the public what 
public meetings they have addressed, what 
articles they nave written and what pamphlets 
they have published in furtherance of social 
reform in this particular. 

As regards Mr. Saida’s bill itself, the 
select committee ought to consider whether 
the prescription of some deterrent punish- 
ment for the guardians of boys and girls 
married below 15 and 12 may not be subs- ’ 
titnted for the invalidation of such marriages. 
For, when once boys and girls are married 
according to the prescribed religious rites, 
it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
get suitable matches for them again, even 
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if the rites first undergone were declared 
legally invalid 

As child marriage is not an exclusively 
Hindu custom there ought to be a law for 
its prevention applicable to the followers of 
all religions. Bat perhaps it is best to leave 
the initiative to the leaders of the different 
communities concerned 


Exploitation of Bengal Youths by 
election candidates 


In our July number p 82 we wrote 
The worst enemies of our student population 
are the political leaders who have been shrewdly 
exploiting the noble patriotism of our young men 
by turning them by the thousand into unpaid 
servants for their personal glorification or ambition 
\\e have noticed that for several months before 
the Council elections of 1926 and the Municipal 
elections early m 1927 in every ward of Calcutta 
the students brigade was drilled organised and 
put under requision by designing political candt 
dates of one particular party When did these 
blind tools of ambitious politicians get any sufficient 
time to prepare for their examinations’ 

The latest evidence in support of our 
statement has been furnished by the follow 
mg appeal issued early in August 1927 — 


Corvoiution Bit Election 
Appeal to Aotrvo Met. of Calcutta 
Three hundred volunteers of which tw o hundred 
have already been enlisted on \\ednesdav are 
required to work in the Corporation Bye-election 
in \\ ard Ml for the Congress candidate Sj Abam 
Rumor Dutt. Enrolment will be made at 10 
Hastings Street under the direction of Sj Kiran 
Sanka- Roy between 10 a.ra to C p m to-day 
Thursday loung men of Calcutta ' muster 
strong 

Abhil Chandra Datta. 

1 M Sen Gupta. 

T C lioswami 
barat 0 Bose 
Sat\endra Ch. Mitra. 

I M Das Gupta. 

Nirmal dimmer Chunder 
It, C Hoy 

Raimi Ran j an Sarkar 


We do not support but have always 
opposed and criticised the bureaucratic desire 
for an atmosphere of pure study B a t it 
is not right that students should be turned 
into unpaid (or paid) election agents by any 


The Mid Pan Pacific Womens Conference 
Tie Pan Pacific Umon is well known for 
its numerous activities and achievements. It 


is an organisation winch is in no way the 
agency of any Government, yet having the 
goodwill of all with the Presidents and 
Premiers of Pacific lands as its Honorary 
Heads Affiliated and working with this 
Union are Chambers of Commerce and Educa 
tional, Scientific and other bodies. It is 
supported in part by Government and part 
by private appropriation and subscriptions 
Its central office is in Honolulu Hawaii, 
because of its location at the ocean’s cross 
roads Its management is under an Interna 
tioual Board Its object is to bring together 
from time to time in fiiendly Conference 
leaders on all lines of thought and action in 
the Pacific Area that they may become 
better acquainted and assist them in a co 
operative effort for the advancement of 
those interests which are common to all the 
peoples It has established a Pan Pacific 
Research Institution where primarily the 
work will be along the lines necessary m 
solving the problem of food production m the 
Pacific Area. The Union has conducted a 
number of successful Conference® Scientific, 
Educational Journalistic, Commercial Fisher 
les and most vital of all on the conservation 
of food and food products in the Pacific 
Areas A Conference on Education was 
called by the President of the United States 
at Honolulu in April 1927 It has now been 
decided to bold a Pan Pacific Women s 
Conference in July 1928 The Subjects to 
be discussed are wide and varied and are 
divided into five Sections Fducation Health 
Social Service Women in Industry and 
Women in Government Miss Jaae Adams 
Hullhonse Chicago has consented to be the 
Chairman The Chairmen of the Five S c 
tions are local women who would like to have 
on their committees at least one woman from 
each country Although India does not 
border on the Pacific, the interests of its 
women are so nearly allied to the Pacific 
that there will be mutual benefit by India 
joining this Conference Most of the Eastern 
countries, such as China, Japan Siam Korea 
Indo-China, have already decided to send 
their representatives. I trust that the women 
of India will al-*o avail themselves of this 
opportunity offered to them of getting into 
contact with the great Rations of the Pacific, 
l do not know how far our Government will 
be wilhng to lend a helping hand though 
the Governments of the other countries are 
co-operating with their women Some 
Members of the Union are vi iting India, 
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notably Mis* Grace Shannon, Miss Flora Lyn 
Cadwell, Dr. Caroline Fnrnese. They hope 
to meet the women of India and interest 
them in the Conference. The Correspondents 
ia India in connection with the Conference 
are Mrs. M. E. Cousin*, Secretary, Women’s 
Indian Association. Advar, Madras, Mrs S. K. 
Ditto, National Y.W.C. A, Calcutta, Mrs 
Palmer, National Council of Women, Delhi, 
Sreemrti Kamaladevi Chattooadhyaya, Orga- 
nising Secretary, All-India Women's Ednca- 
tioaal Conference. Mangalore 

KAyiL\DE VI ClUTTOPADHYATA 


“An Exploded Myth” 

The Indian Social Reformei of Bombay 
writes 

An Exploded Myth • The editor of Mai 
th° well-known commercial journal has exploded 
noce tor all an old fable which has been repeated 
bmes without number, as if it was gospel truth u by 
opponents of Indians for self-government of India 
Sfi reproduce his remarks in .another column 
This story with suitable modification 19 repeated in 
S'* Katherine Mayo's book at pice M2 The 
-Maharaja to whom it was originally attributed, 
when asked by the editor of Capttal whether it 
7*® true, fiercely answered : Lie m> 
warned he. We Rajputs never offend the ’noffen- 
l Te : when we insult our foes, we give them the 
cwQce to retaliate with the sword In ‘h'S oon- 
nec hon it is interesting to note the prance which 
m India when troops were on V'e march 
following is taken from the remarkable auto 
tiographical fragment of Nana Faonavi* printed 
* a P, appendix to an old memoir of his Die 
E*>tlr published for the University of Bombay 
^ the Oxford University Press Nana Fadnavs 
writes ; “After his investiture. Madhavrao » 
having had his audience of leave, we started on 
tv? r wav home and returned to 
^ road, one day. an infantry soldier seized a 
woman in a held and. threw her down 
with the intention of committing a .rape : .one of 
troopers on duty, observing it 
and pierced him to the heart with I s spear. 
Thus 1 had before me an example of tteconse- 
3" 1 “W of indulgence in the pa-^ions. 
Sa ator - Lieut -Col. John Bnggs. wh° wasthe 
R«ident at the Court of - Satara in the middleot 
the last century, explains in a foot note > . un 

S; S?. "!, t „3V' 

Sb«g= a U*T‘„ a «»ra'V ,1” 

“bopcr, meeting with resistance froDa “l e .. 
52"'.. felt himself authorised to act as he W 
Tbj.ndes of war. as laid down ta that encyclorwiu 
of Hindu history and culture, the M*habhara» 
absolutely forbade as heinous sin the molestation 
2* Women and unarmed and peaceful mhafcUMds 
fnJ 5 ® 8 the operations of war. and these 

t 1 the grudging testimony of hostile S?Slns- 
tUa butcnans. were strictly enforced by the lUns- 


ttious Shivaj i in his army. Miss Katherine Mas os 
statement, therefore, as applied to the Jlarathas is 
not less a lie than in the caso of the Rajputs. 

The extract from Capital , referred to 
above, is given below. 

Miss Katherine Mayo is seemingly conscious 
of her limitations, for she shows a fondness for 
smoking-room stories to eke out her mess of 
stale bail. Those who told them to her pulled her 
leg pgregiously Take the following for instance : 

'Here is a story from the lips of one whose 
veracity has never. I believe, been questioned. 
The time was the stormy period in 1920 when the 
new Reforms Act was casting doubt over the land 
and giving rise to the persistent rumour that 
Britain was about to quit India. My informant, 
an Vmerican of long Indian experience, was 
visiting one of the more important of the princes— 
a man of great charm, cultivation and force, whose 
work for his State was of the first order. The 
prince's Dewan was also present and the three 
gentlemen had been talk mg at ease, as became 
the old friends that they were 

‘His Highness does not believe, said the Dewan, 
‘that Britain is going to leave India, But still, 
under this new regime in England, they may be 
so ill-advised So, His Highness is getting his 
troops in shape, accumulating munitions and 
coining silver. And if the English do go, three 
months afterwards not a rupee or a virgin will 
be left in all Bengal . 

To this His Highness sitting in his capital 
distant from Bengal by half the breadth of India, 
cordially agreed His ancestors through the ages 
had been predatory llahratta chiefs ’ 

I heard the original of that story much "better 
and more racily told more than forty years ago. 
The actors were Lord Duffenn and Sir Pertab 
Singh, the gallant Rajput who so often acted as 
Regent of Jodhpur , _ . , . 

' What would happen if the British left India’” 
asked the Viceroy. .. . „ . . 

"What would happen,' replied the Rajput 
warrior 9 ‘‘I would call to my Jawans to boot and 
saddle and in a month there would not be a 
virgin or a ruj>ee left ta Bengal.” 

I knew Sir Pertab well, and at the Curzonian 
durbar I asked him if this conversation had ever 
taken place "Lie, mv friend, a damned lie.” he 
answered fiercely "We. Rajputs, never offend 
the inoffensive. When we insult our foes, we give 
them the chance to retaliate with the sword.” I 
am tempted to quote Sidney Smith on American 
gullibility, but why libel a nation for the rantmgs 
of an eccentric woman ? 


The brutal and ribald story has been 
often repeated, each time in new settings, 
showing that occidentals of a certain type, of 
both sexe*. have a liking for such putridity. 

We found it in Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s 
“The Awakening of India” years ago when it 
was first published. In our review of it, we 
took the author to task for sullying his pages 
with it. In Mr. Wells’s Nctc AfackiareUC, 
ipublisbed 1913) Remington refers to it, and 
speaks of the ruler in the north-west as 
apocryphal. 
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A Governor General and all subordinate 
executive officers under him are therefore 
indirectly responsible for communal conflicts 
and riots along with the members of the 
communities themselves The district exe 
entire officers and the district police are 
directly responsible for the non prevention of 
communal riots We presume though we 
are not sure that if there be any increase 
m ordinary crime in any district the district 
officers and police are departmental^ held 
to have been inefficient or egligent in the dis 
charge of their duties Similarly if there be 
communal riots in any d strict the executive 
and police officers should be sternly taken to 
task Their promotion should be stopped 
they should be degraded or they should be 
dismissed, according to the degree of their 
incompetency neglect or worse But as far 
as we are aware this is never done 

The Montagu Chelmsford Reforms Re 
port contains a long and convincing argu 
ment against communal representation but 
nevertheless concedes what the separatists 
wont Then there is the reservation of a 
certain percent of posts in the public services 
for Muslims but not for any other class of 
people Not that we want any such reserva 
tion for all other backward or so called 
backward classes It is impossible to be 
just to or satisfy all the sects clnsses castes 
and sub castes of India by following the 
principle of reservation of seats in repiesenta 
tive bodies or of costs in the public services 
for these different sections We can 
safely challenge anybody to satisfac 
tonly tackle the arithmet cal pnzzte involved 
It may bo easj to satisfy the Muslims but 
it is impossible to bo just to all without 
following tl e principle of an open door for 
for talent tl e most capable irrespective of 
caste or erted or race or class 

I ord Irwin was not entitled to preach 
the sermon tl at ho did because he has not 
done his bit It may be that he has no power 
to do anything effective in the directions 
indicated alove We do not know But, if 
he has no lower to do his bit, he onght to 
resign ard declare why he has done so His 
speech has been bailed m his homo conntry 
ns a great acl tevement, and it his been 
sought to be suggested that if communal 
concord bo not established it will be in spite 
of the ' iceroy having done his best, and tl o 
fault mil lie entirely with tho communities 
concerned and thur leaders. But speech 
making is perhaps the least of the Governor 


Generals duties If it were his main duty 
there would be many better preachers of 
sermons available at quite a small fraction 
of his salary 

Tms communal affair is not a mere com 
raunal one It is if we may so put it a 
three cornered tangle Concord cannot easily 
be established only by the efforts of the 
communities themselves unless the Government 
does its bit and high public servants and 
their underlings sincerely and honorably do 
their bit as gentlemen 


The Unity Conference 


We sincerely regret the failure of the 
Unity Conference at Simla We did not 
anticipate that it would succeed But we 
should have rejoiced if our anticipations 
had been falsified 

So far as we can judge the only way 
to establish friendship between the commu 
nities is not to curtail any right of any 
community Cattle should be allowed to 
be sacrificed in slaughter houses appointed 
for the purpose at mosques and in places 
owned by Muhammadans— bnt everywhere 
screened from the public ga7e As nobody 
takes offence or breaks heads when cattle 
are led through the streets by butchers to 
slanghter houses they should be allowed 
to be led through the shortest public nates 
to the places of sacrifice also Places where 
goats etc are sacrificed by Hindus should 
also be screened from the public gaze Beef 
stalls may be opened in separate places 
sanctioned by municipalities or similar 
bodies evoD where they do not exist at 
present. 


"me inese tnings wim 
pleasure Though we are not orthodox our 
parentage Rnd upbringing are Hindu and 
wo are vegetarians by choice and conviction 
\Vc value the life 0 f cattle But to 
say the least, we mine human life 
S l,bcrt ? (political and of 
tha» 0 !f er Tr klI 4 di| . n ^ Ie3S 0ur conviction is 
rnfi L Hl ? du * dld not it a point to 

wonM°n r Ct i. 0DS to tbe s *c f dieo of cattle tnero 
Tun th,n°L b ° l ruo L ro L , CO ' v klII, °K » Hie l0 °S 
.“ co^ oTtmle ab,5_ "' ere won,d 1,0 l6 ’ S 
m °. S m ? sical processions and music 

thoroughfares bc f*"e 
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or in the vicinity ot all mosques and 
Muslim homes and institntions, in all Hindu 
and other non-Hnslim homes, temples and 
institntions. 


New Ministers for Bengal 

The announcement in the papers that as 
soon as Sir P. C Hitter retnrns to Bengal, 
the Governor ot Bengal will appoint him and 
Xawab Musharraf Hossein ministers, has 
E'ven rise to much discnssion in the papers. 
Discussion j s necessary and ought not to 
be objected to. But we have no relish for 
personal squabbles, and do not intend to 
taVe any notice of them. 

We have never been in love with dyar- 
chy Bnt the mere scotching of it without 
killing it and substituting something better in 
its place is to us a futile and uninteresting 
game. If the ministers can get some of our 
money to spend for the good of the province, 
that is not worse than allowing all the 
money to be spent by the British bureaucrats 
according to their fancy, pleasure whim, 
or self-interest But, of course, we would 
Prefer the ending of dyarchy and the esta- 
blishment of autonomy in the provinces and 
« the country as a whole. 


Bengal (Sural) Primary Education Bill 

That elementary education should be made 
"ee and compulsory for girls and boys 
throughout India, including Bengal, is a 
proposition which does not require any 
^gumeut to establish in the year 19.37 A. C. 
IK t ever 7‘ w here the official objection is 
th® lack of money. It is very unfortunate that 
money loses its solidity and becomes volatile 
? D< * evaporable in the Indian public treasury 
>a the presence of a warm desire in the 
fciian mind for education. But neither the 
warmth of military ardour, nor the warmth 
avarice appears to volatilize it 
We are reminded of the fact that there is 
?°‘ sufficient money in the Bengal treasury 
jer the extension of primary education by 
p* proposal contained in the Bengal Rural) 
primary Education Bill to levy a cess for 
Rising a crore of rupees for the purpose. 
jT We have shown repeatedly, particularly 
- onr article on the subject in the last July 
‘-sue, there wonld be no need to levy a 
cess, if Bengal were given her just does. 
en ?al having been robbed and cheated by 


the. Heston Award, cannot agree to be taxed 
again. We are absolutely against any fresh 
taxation. Let our Ministers do their best 
to get for Bengal her dues. It they fail, let 
them resign, saying why they have resigned. 

The apportionment of this fresh cess is 
also bad. The ryot is to pay four pice per 
rupee of rent and the land-lord one pice. Are 
the ryots wealthier than the Zemindars ? 

The constitution of the proposed district 
education committees is also objectionable. 
The majority of members ought not to be 
such as would merely cry ditto to the 
collector. 


India and the International Labour Office 

Interviewed by a representative of the 
Associated press about the work of the 
Tenth International Labour Conference, 
Hr G D Birla, Indian Employers’ represen- 
tative, said among other things that, “although 
a good deal of useful and quiet work is 
being done by the Labour Office, very little 
has been done aSecting the codition of 
Indian labour” 


Rabindranath Tagore on Freedom 

In the course of a letter, addressed to 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland in reply to one received 
from him, published in the Visiabharati 
Quarterly, Rabindranath Tagore writes : — 

It is needless to say that I also dream of 
freedom for my motherland, but I know that 
neither the path towards it nor its instrument and 
expression can be copied from the history of other 
nations. _ So long as the bulk of our people remains 
steeped in ignorance, nnable to know its own mind, 
it can never attain emancipation for the purpose of 
its self-revealment in politics according to its own 
temperament and need. 

The whole letter deserves to be read and 
pondered over. But it seems to us that in 
the picture which he draws of onr country 
the shades are too dark and the lights aro 
wanting. For instance, he observes ; — 

Oar want of ordinary human interest, not only 
in our neighbouring provinces, bat m communities 
not our own, is darkly dense among us ; the 
communication of mutual sympathy and under- 
standing between ourselves is barred at every step 
by caste and communal obstructions and religions 
fanaticism. 

This cannot be said to be a wholly in- 
accurate picture. But neither can it be 
called a wholly accurate one. Instances of 
Hindus working for Muslims and of the men 
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session there w**re five women students of 
whom three lived in the womens hostel 
attached to the Dacca Hall This session 13 
women students have taken admission and 
had come to the hostel Of the 13 students 
in the University, 4 are reading in the fifth 
year M A Class one in the sixth year M A 
Class five m the third year B A Cla«« two m 
the fourth year B A Class and one in the first 
year Law Class In the recent University 
examination Mis 3 Fazilat un nessa a 
Mahomednn woman student obtained a fir>t 
class first in M A m Mathematics Miss 
Fazilat un-nessa’s achievement is a record 
for Bengali Muslim students as well as for 
Bengali women students of all sects 

Of these thirteen women university 
students at Dacca, two are Brahmos one is a 
Muslim, and the remaining ten are Hindus 
The Dacca University Court has recom 
mended the expenditure of Rs 5000 per 
annum for enabling a woman student to pro- 
ceed to Europe for the prosecution of higher 
studies 


An Indian Woman Students Success 
in America 


Miss Sarala Ghosh of the Danihoc 
Maharam Girls' school has obtained the 
degree of M A in Sociology and Economics 
graduating from Wellesloy College Massa- 
chusetts U S A She has raised on* 
thousand dollars from this college for the 
building fond of the Maharam Girh School 


Maharam Sumti Devi’s Princely Gift 

The Victoria Institution for girls was 
founded in Calcutta by Keshnb Chunder Sen 
His eldest daughter, the Maharam Sumti Devi 
of Cooch Behai-, has recently made over Lilv 
Cottage, her fathers res dence in Cafcuttf 
with its ground^ covering four bighas to 
this institution The property must be worth 
severallakhs of rupees This noble g.ft.c 
worthy of both father and daughter It W1 ii 
give stability to the institution which w 
continue to do good to tho women of Bengal 
generation after generation Kai 


Indira Maharam Hunting and Dancing 

Wo have felt greatly pained and humilia 
ted at the report published in the p a pe?s 


that the Maharam Indira of Cooch Behar 
who has several children, has been 
spending her time m England u> 
fauntiog and dancing, occupations which are 
unworthy of a Hindu widow. Hitherto onlt 
Indian Maharajas haro been guilty of 
squandering abroad the wealth extracted 
from their uncared for subjects It would 
be an evil day for India if Indian Maharam 
o lowed the unworthy example of Indrn 
Maharam The following cutting from a British 
paper has been cent to us by an anonymous 
10 Jgnant Indian correspondent — 

A IK\cr\o Mui 4 £v\tE 

now w ?L the kee ° est dancers in Lomlop J^' 
Maharanee of Cooch Behar a 
i beautiful girl who dresses her hair m 
“ 0 0 t de |° ®^ le , and ears it uncovered but has 
not dispensed with her long sari She was 
te; , at Chtz V J «°“ lhl> week and I now 

S4 mS? P ’S LUe 5 al ! lh « wmls “ lhe 
Eo»hsh ,” r !, by Lesl,e Hutchinson s° t" 

pns'n- sood This is not W 

educated pL husband and his brothers 
of Baroda 1 ^ t0n aD< * her father is tho Gaekwar 

widow? r Jk 1D fj P riQ cesses, particularly 
the sainted h xr U i? foIlovv the noble example of 
d Maharam Ahalyabai of Indore 

&n Indian Gulliver” 

Calcutta t ab0Te n Mpfl0D ne WeeL ¥ 

following fduonal CafhoIlc . OI ^o, has the 
& editorial paragraphs 

account of*th¥w*L«J 18:,lsk tlth we gave a detailed 
Tagore at SiD"Jnnr£ tl0 Q forded to Rabmdraos h 
having had their IpV Sir Hugh and Lady Clifford 
Letters staying citizen in the Republic J* 

official and non Sr ‘hem for three days the whole 
with that enoh^i European world of cour-f 
Society i n tinr np 17 80 characteristic of P 6 !* 
“ohotherto foLw’rtfl 8 the world fell 

consequence the Q p^? gubernatorial lead A* 
semi roval pr0ffress through Jfaljtf 
FOt half way thmmrx nat ml e at lost until be ha 
Somebody had d?^ Then a bombshell bur 
horror oF xt--„_ ls ? ov ered that Dr TWnre was, 


"' e ~ three days atelm * e ln ^hich these P* 
Sg, “1* had f Q n^ m , from Calcutta Some* 
Shanghai paper hari * '? a Manila paper th 

thL d rx th ^ t,he Boet d h^ d th a‘ a Chicago paper 

that he heartily “ad said to a Calcutta pa 
SP* *« China ^Proved of Ind.an troops K 
Th ''< the British gW 

have bce a made .discovery of course ro 

jo'ervmw onih.« e /S? ary - when the Poet f 
enotherand China business and in 

\° h'tve been which seems 

Sieen made ember ,] a Malaga might nrf 
^th Tagore 0n *i that Sir Rabin- 

certain occasion renounced 
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JnlBh Knighthooi Well mi y the heads of 
society people of Habra reel. Such a sedi- 
aaist Such a traitor 1 This anti-British viper » 
tad l seta illy staying at Government House •• - 
il*anwhtle, on leaving Malaya, the Poet has. 
h » Secretary, Prof. E. Ariam Williams, 
* dignified statement -But we hope sincere- 
y that the matter will not end there and that, 
raca Rabindranath Tagore returns home, he will 
mu for the world a delectation a light comedy of 
fs tratels to Liliput 


Government has not taken any special step to 
punish and put a stop to crimes against 
women in Bengal The comparative criminality, 
of Hindns and Musalrains does not trouble 
us so much as the question of how the 
honour of woman can be made safe every- 
where. 


Outrages on Women in Bengal 

In our last issue Wo printed a letter 
^J 11 * Vnlitn lawyer in which he expressed 
1 doubt as to whether his co-religionists were 
touty of a larger proportion of crimes against 
omen than the followers oE other creed*, 
ore is pot the least doubt that they are 
waV*» m ’ Bengali weekly, has carefully 
0 °t certain percentages based on 
cases of such crimes committed 
ik* 2 * las * fi Te years. Here are some 
a these figures 

crimes 50 G per cent were 
„«?** ^ Masai mans, 25 5 per cent by 
5 3 by Hindasand Muslims combined, 
Proles ' by Persons of unknown religious 


r ,J?{ * *L crimes committed by gangs of 
ilniwT ’ , 4 per cent - were committed by 

) h.adan gangs, 184 by Hindu gangs, 
l^/.^^bined Hindu and Muslim gangs, aod 
Ujj^^angs of men whoso “religion” 19 

teB » ^Jbe women offended against 68 7 per 
to • er ? Hindus. 21 percent Muslims and 
36» °" w ° rel '* ion - 

i»r sin ,P er . cea t of the crimes were committed 
jj„g 3 8 e individuals, and Gl.G per cent by 

here* 16 . 8 ® 8 P rea support our conclusion that 
lehina ate brains, money and organisation 
It J 7 °* fheS0 crimes. 

)roDa<T. bopleasing news to anti-Indian 
“ tolearn that not a single Indian 
if 1Q 1 or anarchist has ever been accused 
>oliti c ,| ctlruo against women. In fact, if 
nich e»t sns Pccts had anything to do with 
lon Q ii* mes ' l bey would have been hunted 
!a( et t,; na n ° time. The British Government 
iosti y dpt services of a rather large and 
l»tect »nA ITe 8 ^ a ^> with spies added, who 
ainjt 0 ’,|, ^ n 0me say, manufacture, political 
But the same chivalrous British 
63—15 


The Viceroy on Communal Unity 

If the duty of the Governor-General of 
India had been only or mainly to make 
speeches, it would have been quite the right 
thing to judge Lord Irwin by his speeches. 
But he is the executive head of the British 
Government here His duty, therefore, does not 
end with preaching sermons The question 
of the sincerity of such sermons doe3 not 
arise The head executive officer is to be 
judged above all by what he does. 

Lord IrwiD seems to think that commuoal 
unity and amity can be established solely 
by the efforts of the communities concerned. 
That is, however, not the case There aro 
undoubtedly historical, religious and social 
causes underlying communal discord in India 
But these causes had been in existence from 
before the establishment of British rule in India 
To these causes have been added political and 
economic factors for which British rule is 
responsible The assertion of Lord Morley 
in his liecollections that Lord Mmto “started 
the communal hare," and Maulana Mohamed 
All’s dictam that the Muslim deputation 
which waited on Lord Mmto for a definitely 
fixed proportion of the seats in the Councils, 
then proposed to be expanded, was a 
“command performance,” while remaining 
true, have lost their novelty by repetition 
Since the Morley-Minto Reforms, the 
Government has done many other things 
which have accentuated the separatist 
tendency. 

Whenever and wherever the executive 
officers have anticipated or imagined any 
breach of the peace owing to possible 
communal conflicts, “law und order” has 
been attempted to be maintained by pre- 
venting the Hindus from going on with 
their religions observances — not because *he 
Hindus were likely to be turbulent and 
break the peace, but because the Muslims 
might try to interfere with Hindu celebrations 
by force. 
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Bengal and Its People 


The Imhan Social Reformer of Bombay 
extracts, the folio w in g pas«age from Mother 
India — 


Bengal is the seat of bitterest political unrest 
—the producer of India s main crop of anarchtsts 
bomb-throwers and assassins Bengal is also 
among the most sexually exaggerated regions of 
Ind a and medical and police autl onties in any 
country observe the link be ween that qua ity and 
queer criminal minds -the exhaustion of normal 
avenues of excitement creating a thirst and a search 
in the abnormal for gratification But Bengal also is 
the stronghold of strict pi rdah and one cannot but 
speculate as to how many explosions of eccentric 
crime m which the young politicals of Bengal have 
indulged were given the detonating touch by the 
unspeakable flatness of their pi rdah deadened home 
lives made the more irksome by their own half 
d Bested dose of foreign doctrines ( Mother 
India p 118) 

The comments of the Editor of the Indian 
Social Reformer on this passage are given 
below 


It is strange— is it not?-that this (according 
to jltss Mayo) God forsaken province should have 
produced durrng th s last century t e la gest 
number or gieatlndans wno have attained an 
international reputation Raja Rammohun Roy 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore Sri Ramaknshna 
t’aramabamsa Reshub Chandra Sen Swami 
\ivekananda in lie sphere of religion Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt Torn Dutt Rab ndranath Tagore 
oarojini Naidu in the region of poetry Sir Jagadis 
Chunder Bose and Sir R C Ray in the realm of 
science Sir Surendranath Banerjee Lord Sinha 
and Uuttaraman Das in pol tics Sir Guroda 3 
Banerjee and Sir Ashutosh Mul herjee m educaUon 
tVhat a brilliant call ax v to spnng out of the muck 
ot Jliss Katherine Mayos most sexually ex 
aggerated piovince Even New York and Chicago 
we fincy have not produced greater men in so 
maDv spheres and in comparatively so short a 
time 


As regards the alleged connection between 
the political unrest in Bengal and the so 
called sexual exaggeration of this province 
our contemporary observes 


The Ind an political extremist of the Partition 
daysvas described as a sexual pervert Those 
who knew him laughed at this description But 
veiy few outs de Calcutta, or at most Ben^l 
knew anything of h m We ourselves w 
E»'ra the lull extent of this “Sly 
K “““■’e’thaHe testimony to na mter fi .^ 
Tho late fi t Narayan Chandavarkar with Jlr 
Jiistice Beachcioft was appointed by the Govern 
ment of Ind a to examine the cases cf lom h 
scores oJ men mostly siudents who were held 

doings ihe committee we tWt 
interviewed some of them Its rroSdiSS “ire 
T mate but this w nter d st nctly remembers fur 
Rarayan when he letumed from Calcutia tpllm^ 
Htn that tie ta!k about the dercnemcv Vfl ££ 
r»re bucLom On tfe S„y '| h “y 


had be said in effect made a religion of physi 
cal fitness The Gita was their manual of con 
duct and devotion and hard physical exercise 
\\a3 a regular part of their daily discipline iliss 
Katherine Mayo need not have come all the way 
to India to verify the observation of medical and 
police authorities about the exhaustion of normal 
avenu°s of excitement creating a thirst and a 
search in the abnormal for its gratification 

Mother India we fancy had its origin in «uch 
a thirst leading to such a search The muck ia in 
Mi«s Katherine Mayo s mind more than m Bengal 
or any other part ot India though of course Ind a 
like every other part of the world is compounded 
of mud and sky 


Outlawing Wars of Aggression 
News has been received that the League 
^®* 10DS Assembly has unanimously adopted 
the Polish resolution outlawing all wars of 
aggression Lord Onslow the British delegate 
expressed (he vie v that the resolution defined 
clearly the main object of the League and 
marked a distinct step forward 

Tbs resolution adopted at the League 
Assembly s meeting has no doubt, some 
value as an expression of opinion But until 
it is known what steps the League can and 
will take against aggressive nations the 
resolution cannot be expected to produce any 
K ° , , "*ults The biggest empires of the 
world to day have grown by aggressive warfare 
showing that the nations which are masters 
ot these empires have been tho most aggressive 
m the world And it is these nations which 
have permanent seats in the League Council 
aDd dominate the League Should any of these 
nations become aggressive excuses would 
not be waDtii g to prove that it has not been 
aggressive The wolf in the story made out that 
the lamb was the aggressor It would be a dif 
cult task to suggest a definition of aggressive 
warfare entirely free from loopholes And 
i an ^ kig powers wanted to 

them?” at ” Wh ° woul< * or could oppose 
But assuming that all aggresive warfare 
r D futQre stopped by the resolution 
of th e League that could scarcely be held 
to be a source of great consolation to the 
subject peoples of the world It has been 
repeatedly shown in this Review that the 
majority of the inhabitants of the world are 
now subject to foreigners Future aggressive 
ware would not result m their greater 
aven eDt nor would the non occurrence 
ot such wars result m making them free 
Iherefore so far as they are concerned the 
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League resolution makes no difference ‘in 
their lot. We and other subject peoptes 
would undoubtedly be happy if countries 
which are now independent were not con- 
quered and brought down to our humiliating 
political status But men being both altruistic 
and selfish, the good fortune of some cannot 
bs felt as a compensation for the wretched 
condition of the unfortunate. 

We do not know of any peoples who are 
kept in a state of subjection with their 
consent All subject peoples want to be 
free, but are prerented by force majeitre 
from realising their desire. Those nations 
who rule foreigd peoples and keep them 
deprived of freedom are really in a state of 
standing aggressive warfare against those 
whom they keep in subjection What is the 
remedy for this standing aggression ? Is the 
League competent even to dream of any 
such remedy ? 

The League’s first duty is said to be the 
maintenance of peace. Biit can there be said 
to be any trne peace when there is a standing 
invasion of the rights of subject peoples ’ 
All subject peoples live in a state of siege 
A state of siege is not peace 

U is to be hoped that the League's ont- 
of war will not fizzle ont like the 
talk of disarmament The world was at 
first told there would be disarmament ; then 
the question debated was reduction , the 
neat stage was limitation Even that could 
lot be agreed upon What next ? 


The British Empire and the League 
of Nations 

The TFeeA, comments thus on Sir Austen 
Lhatnberlam’s description of the British 
Empire as an older league of nations . 

?j r Austen Chamberlain made fly with the 
. .Lea-rue of Nations” a3 a description of 
Empire and referred to the latter as an 
oiaer league of nations” That, of course, is 
,n?, p .T ““true The Empire was an . Empire and 
that, with a little gradual mitigation of the 
HQPemj rule as palrui poteslas over “daughter 


^Prcssion in England's treaty with Ireland two 
‘he League of Nations came into 
^‘enee And in fact the absolute equality of 
wa?’- J?f r haps of the Dommions, in the Empire 
80 l!ttle dear even then that only a lev 
¥">. an Imperial Conference had to define 
to .cavil. It is therefore sheer affectation 

10 speak ot the British Empire as ' the oldest 


league of nations in fits world.” The fact is, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain had a thoroughly bad case 
to defend at Geneva and if what he said is the 
best tint can be said for it, it only proves how 
utterly bad it is. 

The British Empire i3 a commonwealth 
minus India, where the vast majority of its 
inhabitants live. 


The Army and the “Martial Races” 

It is only in a subject country like India that 
one hears of the division of the people of the 
same couotry into martial and non-martial. In 
free and independent countries recruits are 
soughtand obtained from all classes only physical 
fitness and other qualifications being required 
In India, many areas which formerly furnish- 
ed recruits to the British Government have 
ceased to be classed as containing people fit 
to be soldiers There may have been some 
degree of real emasculation there, produced 
by British rule Bnt another fact caDnot 
but be noticed. Witti the spread of educa- 
tion comes the dawning of political conscious- 
ness and patriotism ; and as soon as this 
happened iu any particular area, it ceased to 
be a recruiting ground for the Indian army. 
But that is a long story, which cannot be 
told here 

The professionally military mercenary 
classes want that the Indian section of the 
army should remain a close preserve for 
them— commissioned officers also, when ap- 
pointed, being chosen from their ranks. In 
reply to the spokesmen of these classes. Sir 
C P Sethna spoke as follows in the Council 
of State . — 

It will interest Sir Umar Hayat and those who 
hold the same views, as fie does that in the 
course of our investigations at St Cyr in France 
we enquired as to the number of boys who came 
from the military classes and of those whose 
fathers had not followed the military profession 
The.House will be interested to know ‘that ont 
of the 325 boys at St. Cvr at die time 173 were 
Sons of professional soldiers and 15U were sons 
of men in different civil professions. We were 
told further that the former, namely, the sons of 
soldiers, did not as a rule display aoy greater 
military aptitude than the latter, and the latter, 
tne House will bo still more interested to know, 
were sons of tax-collectors, business employees! 
carpenters, chemists, agriculturists, bailiffs, butchers' 
band-masters and working men. * ' 


Women Students at Dices, University 
According to a statement made by the 
Vice-chancellor of the Dacca University, last 
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session there wore five women students of 
■whom three lived in the women s hostel 
attached to the Dacca Hall This session IB 
women students have taken admission and 
bad come to the hostel Of the 13 students 
in the University, 4 are reading in the fifth 
year M A Class one in the sixth year M A 
bias'! five m the third year B A CIa«s two in 
the fourth 5 ear B A Class and one in the first 
year Law Class In the recent University 
examination Miss Fazilat an nessa a 
Mahoraedan woman student obtained a first 
class first in M A m Mathematics Miss 
Fazilat un-ne’ssa’s achievememt is a record 
for Bengali Muslim students as well as for 
Bengali women students of all sects 

Of these thirteen women university 
students at Dacca, two are Brahmos one is a 
Muslim, and the remaining ten are Hindus 
The Dacca University Court has recom- 
mended the expenditure of Rs 5000 per 
annum for enabling a woman student to pro- 
ceed to Enrope for the prosecution of higher 
studies 


An Indian Woman Students Success 
in America 

Miss Sarala Ghosh of the Darjiling 
Maharam Girls’ school has obtained the 
degree of M A in Sociology and Economics, 
graduating from Wellesley College, Massa- 
chusetts, USA She has raised one 
thousand dollars from this college for the 
building fund of the Maharnm GirL School 


Maharam Sumti Devi’s Princely Gift 

The Victoria Institution Tor girls was 
founded in Calcutta by Keshub Chunder Sen 
His eldest daughter, the Maharam Sumti Devi 
of Cooch Behar, has recently made over Lilv 
Cottage, her father s res dence in Calcutta 
with its grounds covering four bighas. to 
this institution The property must be wotth 
several lakhs of rupees This noble gift is 
worthy of both father and daughter It will 
givo stability to the institution, which will 
continue to do good to the women of Bengal 
generation after generation 

Indira Maharam Hunting and Dancing 
IVc hare felt greatly pamsd and hnmiha- 
ted at the report published m the papers 


that the Maharam Iudira of Cooch Behar, 
who has several children has been 
spending her time in England 10 
hunting and dancing, occupations which are 
unworthy of a Hindu widow. Hitherto only 
Indian Maharajas havo been gutlty of 
squandering abroad the wealth extracted 
from their uocared for subjects It would 
be an evil day for India if Indian Maharam:. 
followed the unworthy example of Indira 
Maharam The following cutting from a British 
paper has been «*>nt to us by an anonymous 
indignant Indian correspondent — 


A Dvscing Muia^inle 
One of the keenest dancers in London jost 
now is the voung Maharanee of Cooch Behar a 
verv beautiful girl who dresses her hair W 
modern style and wears it uncovered but has 
not dispensed with her long sari She was 
dancing at Chez Victor this week, and I notice 
that she appreciated all the points m the various 
songs sung there by Leslie Hutchinson so her 
Loglish is evidently verv good This is not sur 
prising as her husband and his brothers were 
educated at Eton and her father is the Gaekwar 
of Baroda. 


Our ruling princesses, particularly the 
widows, should follow the noble example of 
the sainted Maharam Ahalyabai of Indore 


An Indian Gulliver” 

Under the aboTe caption, ITfe Wed, thn 

Calcutta Roman Catholic organ, has the 
following editorial paragraphs 

ot A ." mst 1IU > " save a detailed 
*KSf«> a th. reception accorded to Rabindranath 
C « Smsapore Sir Hugh and Lady Clifford 
$325, b ?d ,heir fellow Citizen m the Republic of 
S?h t f'S S -?JS y i. nB them for three days the whole 
with »hn» non ‘°J ml European world of course 
f, nobberr 60 characteristic of petty 
earhntLr'tft wi cor ° ers of the world fell over 
TOUseo ./nri *1! °? Kuberaatonat lead As a 
coasequen^ th 0 Poets progress through Malaya 
cm half I? 7k yal u na{ s re at least until he had 
iometidv h,rl th ^° Ush ^ hen . a bombshell burst, 
oometioay nad discovered that f)r T-\"nre was 

Thew a v° f th h R 0 ^r ’ ‘floral ’and 5Kh” 
t he r wla , ® d, scovery was made is also typical of 
lmi-fhSo’S, p D1 verse in which these people 
^e iv \n' 7S E,eam from Calcutta. Somebody 
ShnM>a, * ad t 0U c nd ’3 ? Man da paper that a 

said tMfp th tf a Chicago paper had 

»w i,* . i °, et had sa>d to a Calcutta paper 

sent to Chin*-. 1 7 d i sapproved of Indian troops being 
Chinl” T^™ rawil V n the British game in 
havoVcn m-id* discovery of course might 

iiavo open made last bet ruarv, whei the Poet cave, 
“other'll, li n J, h,s China ’business «d m fact 
vet ’ to hive ttJLTO discovery w hich seems not 
f ‘P ? ave '.'ccn made in Malaya might indeed 

S S e ? ril " 1 Bt " 1 " fit H? jkbmdra- 

na:n lagoro on a certain occasion renounced fits 
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British Knighthood. Well may tho heads of 
“Society" people of Milava reel. Such a sedi- 
tionist ! Such a traitor * This anti-British riper ! 
and actuilly staying at Government House - - 
Mraawh'le, on leaving MiliyaL, the Pioet has. 
throngh his Secretary. Prof. E. Ariam Williams, 
issued a dignified statement— But we hope sincere- 
ly that the matter will not end there and that, 
when Rabindranath Tagore returns home, he will 
write for the world’s delectation a light comedy of 
his trarels to Liliput 


Government has not taken any special step to 
punish and put a stop to crimes against 
women in Bengal The comparative criminality, 
of Hindus and Masalmans does not trouble 
ns so much as the qaestioa of hoiv the 
honour of women cm be nude safe every- 
where. 


Outrages on Women in Bengal 

In our last issue we printed a latter 
from a Muslim lawyer in which he expressed 
a doubt as to whether his co-religiomsts were 
guilty of a larger proportion of crimes against 
women than the followers of other creeds. 
There is not the least doubt that they are. 
Sanjilxini, the Bengali weekly, has carefully 
woiked out certain percentages based on 
the published cases of such crimes committed 
during the last five years Here are some 
of these figures : — 

Of such crimes 50.6 per cent, were 
committed by Mnsalmans, 255 per cent by 
Hmdn«, 53 by Hindus and Muslims combined, 
and lb 2 by persons of unknown religious 
profession. 

Of the crimes committed by gangs of 
rascals, 524 per cent, were committed by 
Muhammadan gangs, 18.4 by Hindu gangs, 
9 by combined Hindu and Muslim gangs, and 
194 by gang3 of men whoso “religion” is 
unknown 

Of the women offended against 68 7 per 
cent, were Hindus, 21 percent Muslims and 
Go of unknown religion 

368 percent of the crimes were committed 
by single individuals, nnd 61.G per cent by 
(tangs. 

These figures support our conclusion that 
there are brains, money and organisation 
behind many of these crimes. 

H will not be pleasing news to anti-Ind:an 
Propagandists to learn that not a single Indian 
extremist or anarchist has ever been accused 

, .any crime against women. In fact, if 
political suspects had anything to do with 
such crimes, they would have been hunted 
«ow n in no time. The British Government 
ntertains tho services of a rather large aud 
ostly detective staff, with spies added, who 
elect, and some say, manufacture, political 
criminals. But the samo chivalrous British 

63—15 


The Viceroy on Communal Unity 

If the duty of the Governor-General of 
India had been only or mainly to make 
speeches, it would havo been quite the right 
thing to judge Lord Irwin by his speeches. 
But he is the executive head of the British 
Government here His duty, therefore, does not 
end with preaching sermons The question 
of the sincerity of such sermons does not 
arise. Tho head executive officer is to bo 
judged above all by what he does. 

Lord Irwin seems to think that communal 
unity and amity can bo established solely 
by the efforts of the communities concerned. 
That is, however, not the case. There aro 
undoubtedly historical, religious and social 
causes underlying communal discord in India 
But these causes had been in existence from 
before the establishment of British rulo in India. 
To these causes have been added political and 
economic factors for which British rulo is 
responsible. The assertion of Lard Jlorley 
in his Recollections that Lord Minto “started 
the communal hare,” and Maulana Alohamed 
All’s dictum that the Muslim deputation 
which waited on Lord Minto for a definitely 
fixed proportion of the seats in the Councils, 
then proposed to be expanded, was a 
“command performance," while remaining 
true, have lost their novelty by repetition 
Since the Morley-Minto Reforms, tho 
Government has done many other things 
which have accentuated the separatist 
tendency. 

Whenever and wherever the executive 
officers have anticipated or imagined any 
breach of the peace owing to possible 
communal conflicts, “law und order” has 
been attempted to be maintained by pre- 
venting the Hindus from going on with 
their religious observances— not because *be 
Hindus were likely to be turbnlent and 
break the peace, but because the Muslims 
might try to interfere with Hindu celebrations 
by force. 
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A Governor General and all subordinate 
executive officers under him are, therefore, 
indirectly responsible for communal conflicts 
and riots along with the members of th8 
communities themselves The district exe 
cutive officers and the district police are 
directly responsible for the non prevention of 
communal riots We presume though we 
are not sure that if there be any increase 
jn ordinary crime in any district the district 
officers and police are departmental^ held 
to have been inefficient or i egligent in the dis 
charge of their duties Similarly if there be 
communal riots in any district the executive 
and police officers should be sternly taken to 
task Their promotion should be stopped 
they should be degraded, or they should be 
dismissed, according to the degree ni Vnevr 
incompetency neglect or worse But as far 
as we are aware this is never done 

The Montagu Chelmsford Reforms Ro 
port contains a long and convincing argn 
ment against communal representation but 
nevertheless concedes what the separatists 
want Then there is the reservation of a 
certain percent of posts in the public services 
for Muslims but not for any other class of 
people Not that we want any such reserva 
tton for all other backward or so called 
backward classes It is impossiblo to be 
just to or satisfy all the sects classes castes 
and sub castes of India by following the 
principle of reservation of seats in representa 
tive bodies or of posts in the public services 
for these different sections We can 
safelj challenge anybody to satisfac 
torily tackle the arithmetical puzzle involved 
It may be easy to satisfy the Muslims bnt 
it is impossible to be ]ust to all without 
following the principle of an open door for 
for talent the most capable irrespective of 
caste or creed or race or class 

Lord Irwin was not entitled to preach 
the sermon that he did because he has not 
dono his bit It may be that he has no power 
to do anything effective in the directions 
indicated above We do not know Bat if 
ho has no j ower to do his bit, he ought to 
resign and declare why be has done so His 
speech has been bailed in his homo country 
ns a great achievement, and it lm been 
sought to be suggested that if communal 
concord bo not established it will be in spite 
of the \ iceroy having dono his best, and the 
fault will he entirely with tho commnnittes 
concerned and their leaders But speech 
making is perhaps the least of the Governor 


Generals duties If it were his mam duty, 
there would be many better preachers of 
Sermons available at quite a small fraction 
of his salary 

Tms communal affair is not a mere com 
munal one It is, if we may so put it a 
three cornered tangle Concord cannot easily 
be established only by the efforts of tbe 
communities themselves unless the Government 
does its bit and high public servants and 
their underlings sincerely and honorably do 
tbeir bit as gentlemen 


The Unity Conference 

We sincerely regret the failure of the 
Unity Conference at Simla We did not 
anticipate that it would succeed But we 
should have rejoiced if our anticipations 
bad been falsified 

So far as we can judge, the only way 
to establish friendship between the commu 
nities is not to curtail any right of any 
community Cattle should be allowed to 
be sacrificed in slaughter-houses appointed 
for the purpose at mosques and in places 
owned by Muhammadans— but everywhere 
screened from the public ga7e As nobody 
takes offence or breaks heads when cattle 
are led through the streets by butchers to 
slaughter houses, they should be allowed 
to be led through the shortest public routes 
to the places of sacrifice also Places where 
goats etc are sacrificed by Hindus should 
also be screened from the public gaze Beef 
stalls may be opened ia separate places 
sanctioned by municipalities or similar 
bodies even where they do not exist at 
present 

We do not write the o things with 
pleasure Though we are not orthodox our 
parentage and upbnugmg are Hindu and 
we are vegetarians by choice and conviction 
We value the life of cattle But, to 
say the least we value human life 
,, human liberty (political and of 

?llf° 5 er w l,n , d0 A? le3,! 0ur conviction is 
that if Hindus did not make it a point to 
raise objections to the sacrifice of cattle, tnero 
wonld not be more cow kill, D g , n the long 
run than now I robably there would be less 
in coarse of time 

_ n°_S a n r n . S 0 ™? S,cal Passions and music 
Sstitnhon, ^ 65 aDd ? ,nd “ hom <* and 

3SS%Ti“=r* «"v should bo 


thoroughfares at 


public 

all 


places and 
timo3 before 


/ 
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or in the vicinity of all mosques and 
Muslim homes and institutions, in all Hindu 
and other non-JIoslim homes, temples and 
institution s. 


New Ministers for Bengal 

The announcement in the papers that as 
soon as Sir P. C Mitter returns to Bengal, 
the Governor of Bengal will appoint him and 
Nawab Musharraf Hossetn ministers, has 
given rise to much discussion in the papers. 
Discussion is necessary and ought not to 
be objected to. But we have no relish for 
personal squabbles, and do not intend to 
take any notice of them 

We have never been in love with dyar- 
chy Bnt the mere scotching of it without 
killing it and substituting something better in 
its place is to us a futile and uninteresting 
game. If the ministers can get some of our 
money to spend for the good of the province, 
that is not worse than allowing all the 
money to be spent by the British bureaucrats 
according to their fancy, pleasure whim, 
or self-interest But, of course, we would 
prefer the endiog of dyarchy and the esta- 
blishment of autonomy in the provinces and 
in the country as a whole. 


Bengal (Rural) Primary Education Bill 
That elementary education should be made 
free and compulsory for girls and boys 
throughout India, including Bengal, is a 
Proposition which does not require any 
•rgument to establish in the year 11)27 A. C. 
But every-where the official objection is 
the lack of money. It is very unfortunate that 
money loses its solidity and becomes volatile 
and evaporable in the Indian public treasury 
in the presence of a warm desire in the 
Indian mind for education. Bat neither the 
Warmth of military ardour, nor the warmth 
°f civilian avarice appears to volatilize it. 

We are reminded of the fact that there is 
not sufficient money in the Bengal treasury 
for the extension of primary education by 
“e proposal contained in the Bengal Rural) 
Primary Education Bill to levy a cess for 
raising a crore of rupees for the purpose. 
As we have shown repeatedly, particularly 
>n our article on the subject in the last July 
issue, there would he no need to levy a 
cess, if Bengal were given her just dues. 
“ eD gal having been robbed and cheated by 


the Meston Award, cannot agree to be taxed 
agaiu. We are absolutely against any fresh 
taxation. Let our Ministers do their best 
to get for Bengal her dues. It they fail, let 
them resign, saying why they have resigned. 

The apportionment of this fresh cess is 
also bad The ryot is to pay four pice per 
rupee of reot and the land-lord one pice. Are 
the ryots wealthier than the Zemindars ? 

The constitution of the proposed district 
education committees is also objectionable. 
The majority of members ought not to be 
such as would merely cry ditto to the 
collector. 


India and the International Labour Office 

Interviewed by a representative of the 
Associated press about the work of the 
Tenth International Labour Conference, 
Mr G. D. Birla, Indian Employers’ represen- 
tative, said among other things that, “atthough 
a good deal of useful and quiet work is 
being done by the Labour Office, very little 
has been done affecting the codition of 
Indian labour." 


Rabindranath Tagore on Freedom 

In the course of a letter, addressed to 
Dr. J. T. Sanderlaud in reply to one received 
from him, published in the Visvabharati 
Quarterly, Rabindranath Tagore writes : — 

It is needless to say that I also dream of 
freedom for my motherland, but I know that 
neither the path towards it nor its instrument and 
expression can be copied from the history of other 
nations. . So long as the bulk of our people remains 
steeped in ignorance, unable to know its own mind, 
it can never attain emancipation for the purpose of 
its self-revealment in politics according to its own 
temperament and need. 

The whole letter deserves to be read and 
pondered over. But it seems to us that in 
the picture which he draws of our country 
the shades are too dark and the lights are 
wanting. For instance, he observes 

Onr want of ordinary, human interest, not only 
in onr neighbouring provinces, but in communities 
not our own, is darkly dense among us ; the 
communication of mutual sympathy and under- 
standing between ourselves is barred at every step 
by caste and communal obstructions and religious 
fanaticism. 

This cannot he said to be a wholly in- 
accurate picture. But neither can it be 
called a wholly accurate one. Instances of 
Hindus working for Muslims and of the men 
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of one province working for those of another 
are not entirely wanting There is a little 
mutual human interest too 
.Again — 

The unreasoning acceptance of practices and 
l inhibitions in minute details of life the com pie e 


of themselves and the people in general is 
far as practicable 

The poet concludes his letter thus 
In countries where the mind is alive and active 
the dilferent problems such as politics *0“ 
economics have their meaning But where me 
mind itself is smothered under a load ot t ami 


I ivmuiuuus iu iniuute ueuuo w uj* _ ~ inmu liseu is suiuiueicu uuun “ 

sacrifice of individual initiative forced upon our things under the pressure of automatic haoits 
unthinking millions by a system of social tyranny inherited from a primitive past alt our powers cmsi 
more | erfectly organised than in any other country directed towards rescuing it from the debris oi 
of the world the ternblj efficient machinery for a ru , ne( j antiquity That means widespread 
a wholesale manufacture of cowards and slaves education Of course we in the name of humanity’ 
constantly working in our domestic surroundings have the right to appeal to our rulers to help us 


these are the powerful enemies that are in alliance 
w ith U e evil star of our political misfortune Our 
immediate duty is to fight ihem to conquer our 
count r\ from the age long domination of an 
intellectual and moral intertia from tlic crude 
material «m ruling m the gm«e of piety causing 


in this olject And jet that appeal may be in yam 
or ludicrously meagre in its response, owing to a 
parsimonious budget bursting with its burden ot 
mi itary and punitive expenditure But there is 
nothing except our own apathy to prevent our 
selves from utilising all our resources ana 


immense dis i pat ion* of" energy and unmeaning onmn'ismgTsj s'tenTof natTonaPedacation that w ill 

suffering and degradation include in its function an active and direct 

We venture respectfully to observe that guidance ofthe life efthe people, helping them to 

*0 «•»* interdependence SSk tuTSS 

between social and spiritual freedom on the meaning of self rule within themselves can they 
one hand nnd political freedom on the other successful!* strive to establish it over their outer 
it cannot bo said that political freedom should circumstances 

bo worked for after spiritual and social That the mind of the people should be 
freedom has been achieved In fact so far rescued from the debris of a ruined anti 


at least as social reform in some directions 
is concerned it is quite clear to us that it 
cannot be effected without the attainment 
and help of political freedom In the days 
of Rsraraobun Roy tbo spiritual nnd social 
condition of our countrymen was worse than 
now the reign of superstition was then 
moro undisputed than now "iet Raramohun 
Roj tried to be an all round eraancipatior of 
Ins countrymen IIo was an uncompromising 
fighter for sj mtual intellectual and social 
freedom But ho was of the same time a 
f filter for political and civic freedom 

M e do not think any man however great 
can be quite freo within unless ho is also 
/ice witlouL Some imperfections in the per 
sonalites of some of the greatest teachers of 
humanity can be almost directly traced to 
tl cir having not been politically free 

We repeat therefore that we arc nnable 
to accept tl e j cet s suggestion — for such it 
appears to ns to be — tl at political emancipa 
tion Is not an immediate duty nnd that it 
should be attempted after spiritual and social 
freed m 1 as bei n achieved In any ca«i it 
may le allowable for tie small number of 


quity and that widespread education is indis 
pen«ably necessary for the purpose is un 
doubtedly true But we do not think that 
universal education of the people is 
practicable without State action And such 
State action so far as our knowledge goes 
has been taken only in politically freo 
countries Universal education by private 
effort is certainly n thinkable proposition 
Bnt it is not practicable And that for 
several reasons The force of character and 
enterprise which such effort presupposes aro 
not found in a sufficiently large number of 
persons in politically subject countries for 
the soul of man is dwarfed by loss of free 
dom la (ho second place politically subject 
countries aro comparatively poor and conse 
qoently a sufficient number of inhabitants 
thereof cannot afford to spend aud subscribe 
enough again for education in addition to 
paying the usual taxes and cesses and rates 
winch in free and wealthier countries secure 
for the people freo education. In tho third 
place ia In^ia any widespread vigorous 
movement for tho education of the mas cs is 
sure to incur the suspcion and disfavour 


persons in our country who may be considered of tho bureaucracy The movement mlr not 
» <■« '.t 1 " 1 "*”!- Int.lhd.dlj .nd bo TO ,, P r t ."l rtolSe b.S 7 £ 


. • — suppressed wholesale 

free Hotter imnol their class were or are in workers may bo 


but 

from 


the 

their 


CUr coortnrr to no, l tab [or tho .„„t M l fi t ,J „[ „ ork ' „ , h „ 
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independent countries, universal national 
education has followed, not preceded, the 
widening ol the franchise and the getting 
of (he vote by larger and larger numbers of 
the people. The reason is easy to understand. 
The aristocracy and the middle classes in all 
countries generally are not quite so altruistic 
*s to confer the blessing of knowledge on the 
lower orders unless constrained to do bo , for 
knowledge is power, and the upper classes 
know that their predominance would be 
threatened by the lower ones being educated 
It was only in Japan that the upper classes 
gave up their privileges of their own accord 
Bat that example is unique in history, and 
was possible only in a politically indepen- 
dent country. 

. We do not in the least wish to discourage 
private effort in education. It should go on 
more vigorously than now. But there is no 
harm in knowing its limitations. 


Address on Rammohuu Roy 

The authorised text of the address on 
Rammohun Roy delivered by the editor of 
this Review as president of a Calcutta Rammobun 
R°y Memorial Meeting appears in full in the 
October Welfare. 


Abolition of Slavery in Nepal Again 
We are glad onr repeated contradictions 
°K?' r Vincent’s story that Nepal 

abolished slavery under the milnence of the 
k*ague^of Nations have borne fruit. The 
Jjaharaja of Kapunhnla admitted at a League 
“eetiog this year that the League had nothing 
10 do with it — Nepal did it independently. 


Falsehood about Tagore’s Ancestry 
Prabasi contradicts the story given 
publicity to iu the Ceylon Daily News of 
September 6, that Tagore told an interviewer 
of the ‘Dail Mail” (of what country, town, 
or date* it is not mentioned) that his “ancestor 
to the fifth generation was a son of a 
Portuguese" This shows to what absurd 
lengths some journalists can go in their 
invention of lies pure and simple. 

Unhappy Kharagpur 
There is again a probability of a railway- 
men’s strike at Kharagpar in consequence of 
tho lock-out and so-called retrenchment, 
which is believed to be only retaliatory 
victimisation due to the last strike. There 
is great distress among the workers and 
their dependants. All contributions should 
be sent to the office of the All-India 
Railwaymen's Federation, 12 Dalhousie 
Square, Calcutta. 

Religious Outrages Act. 

Tbe Bill to punish outrages on religious 
feelings has been passed. This places a new 
weapon against the press in the hands of the 
executive. The offence should not have been 
made non-bailable. We have been all along 
against this piece of legislation, and have 
given reasons for our opposition The power 
to sanction the starting of prosecutions should 
have been given only to High Courts, not 
to magistrates, and that on the applicatien of 
the aggrieved party. 

Our Puja Holidays 

The Modern Review Office will remain 
closed from the 3rd to the I6th of October 
current. Letters, etc., received during this 
period will be taken up for disposal on the 
17th. 
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Buddhist Temple at Dar-es-Salam 
On the cth of August, 1927, a large 
“bicber of Sinhalese Buddhists, resident at 
Uar-e<;-$ a ] sm assembled in a meeting and 
Passed a resolution to the effect that immedi- 
ate steps be taken to construct a Yihara at 
u M-es-Salam by the end of 1928. The 


estimated cost of the Temple would be about 
60,000 shillings. A strong Committee of 18 
has been formed to giro effect to the resolu- 
tion. About 10,500 shillings have already 
been promised. 

The idea is very good. We, however, 
Should like to point cut that the Committee 
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should specially emphasise the necessity 
for stimulating Buddhistic studies in Dar es- 
Salam Scholars of eminence should be 
invited and popular lectures arranged to 
rouse popular interest in Buddhism If these 
are not done mere building of Viharas would 
be of no av ill 

Indian Life Vs European Prestige 
We reproduce the following from the 
Indian Opinion Natal 

As reported in our last weeks issue for kill Iirmq rnat ,. nnprinr ,. D . — 

e svs“n!r« as»». » 

interfering with a European woman in an insulting 

manner an iDdian has' been sentenced at the cn eahsfaction 

imnal sessions to sit Tears hard labour and eight Nairobi ExhibUion expressed complete eatisra^ 

strokes ilr Justice Matthews remarking that he eihi'bitors of both Kent a and Tanganyika there 
had to take a very serious view of this behaviour exhibitors or botn nenia ana Tanganyika, 
towards European women Thu9 the prestige ot a 
white woman is greater than the life of an Indian 
in the eyes of the Courts of mstice in this country 


struggle in Africa is now well known to the 
Iudtan public The nature of the business 
success that is causing this inter racial 
jealousy woDld be well realised from the 
following extract from an African journal 

Sisal Industiy win h is the backbone of 
Tanganyika Territory has been *> monopoly in 
the hands of European settlers before the war 
After the war when a few Indian firms ventnrea 
and stepped into this enterprise the European* 
not only thought but also declared that the I n “ ia ° 3 
would never be able to succeed in this venture 

Altl ongh this Industry was entirely new yei 
the Indian firms that undertook it dofgeddly stuck 
to their guns with the most ‘ * 

the recent Victorj at Nairobi , « 

Alt the visitors that were present at the recent 


The Feetham Report Condemned 
The Report of the Feetham Commission 


were hardlv two ot three exhibits representing 
the Indian Sisal Manufacturers The judge aprom 
ted was the well known Sisal expert Col K. D 
Turner of Kenya , . „ 

It will be a source of pr de and satisfaction tor 
the Indians of Kenya and Taogiovtka to learn tnai 
the Honours m number One fibre cia=s trere 
awarded to the Gomba Sisal Estate of Makvfltu 


has roused gTeat resentment among the This Si«al plantation belongs, to the well known 
Indians in Sooth Africa The following firm of Messrs Karimjee Jivaojee & Co and it wm 

, “” tlon I “, d “ SJf per w ‘“ 

explain the situation to some extent capable and intelligent control of Mr Abdulla M A. 

A meeting of the executive committee of The Kanrojee , „ _ 

Eastern Africa Indian National Congress and The lodge of the Sisal exhibits Col R- B Turner 
certain other gentlemen specially invited to awarded Oi points out of a possible 100 points ana 
attend was held at the Congress offices Nairobi his remark was that the Sisal produced by the saia 
on Tuesday to oiscn«a the position created by the estate was almost perfect in every way’ Socn 


outcome of the Feetham Commission Report. 


high points— <9l)lu01 — and so verj creditable 8 


After discussion the following resolution was remark tends to Drove that Indians can do things 


unanimously adopted v — 

That in the event of adoption of the Feetham them 
Commission Report by the Local Government the 
Indian community should withdraw all members 
from all Government bodies and also from public 
bodies and mass meetings be (convened throughout 
the eonnTy to orolest agam9t the adoption of the 
said report and that ultimately a special session 
t>t Vr>o Ctm'givss Yft toVieA aa as possiVie 
The following Resolution was also passed 
unanimously 

In view of a letter from Mr Shamnsdeen Mrs 


creditably when they have the opportunities to do 


Mr Srinivasa Sastri on the Empire 


The African Chronicle vehemently criti- 
cises Mr Srinivasa Sastri s pro Empire 
speeches m Africa. Mr Srinivasa Sastri is 
reported to have said 

S™.ml, a .ai-S--™i.a e r-to--S5ia“S re rTbe «d SS 

yioc.al session of the Conjtress nod that Sirs “Kii.s tmnoS.bla to desSiht It S she 
*° Slayin ‘his country for at was brought within the Empire by force now we 
to I t tt fS& ,h,. tt » Congress b, hold a, K 

Nairobi sometime in the month of October we are fully established we can scarcely realise 
J ThetnoMtmt ™ then adtotmted t.ll neat da, t5h,n™“” E,™ '""f aSS^tn'”'. o^S 

BMJwratai 1 --*— »— -s?bgs 

Indratt Bt>.®« Abroad iHhVn'o^ 

the bottom of the present white ts biown lore take a vow that we will not do anything 
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Oo the above the African Chronicle 
Comments as follows : 

The foregoing speech delivered by the Rt. Hon. 
V. S. Sastri. before a crowded European audience 
in the Miritzburg Town Halt, has und uhfedly 
crea'ed a profound sensation among the intelligent 
section of the Indian community, bat the British 
section is highly elated at the unwonted encomium 
pud by this higfoplaced lodian official to the 
veniai of the British race for ruling a horde of 
brown races, scattered over the continent o f India. 
We have always understood fhat the Moderate 
Party, who now style themselves Liberals in India, 
were sincere patriots bent on a constructive policy 
in the governance of the Indian Emoire. but we 
never harboured the notion that that Party is cap- 
able of entertaining such an exaggerated— nay 
extravagant idea of the effect which British con- 
nection has bestowed on India and to whi^h Mr 
Sastn give utterance in such superb over-flowing 
English last week. As a distinguished i official of 
tte Indian Government and as an outstanding 
Imperial propagandist, Mr. Sastri may be just 
doing his duty, but in so far as the bulk of the 
Indian people are concerned, we are afraid that 
the distinguished Agent-General, is not giving a 
true reflection of the popular opinion in respect 
oi the. Empire which acquired India by force and 
in which they are forced to be a member against 
their wish ! We would not have taken the tronble 
to give this declaimer to Mr. Sastn’s speech had it 
not been for the fact that at Bombay, just before 
his departure, he declared that he was proceeding 
to Ninth Africa as representative of the people of 
inaia. Should ’his Maritzhnrg speech be construed 
■*. 'he correct opinion of ihe Indian people, then it 
might lead the people of India into a more com- 
plicated position, and, therefore, we have to draw 
prominent attention to certain misleading state- 
me ?i 3 stained «n the Mantzbnrg lecture 
o, Sastri paints a black pictare of the Indian 
states under indigenous rule and indirectly insinu- 
f»? corruption when compared with the British 
v This, is a libel on some of the best and 
mghly efficient administrations of States such as 
Jjrsore. Baroda and Travancore. where people 
ootain , better jnstice at a Ies3 cost than the most 
expensive justice to be had under British Rale- 
juoreover, one should not forget common corrnp- 
«oa ana jobbery even in British administered 
wrntcries and we, therefore, fail to see 
? States should be singled out 
leaving the British territory, which is 
bad if not worse ! Discussing about »ecess- 
*» from the Empire. Mr. Sastn waxed eloquent 
rP, “e immeasnrable benefit confe-red by England 
gw quoted Mr. Gandhi as having expressed satis- 
“st'ou with the British connection. Bat it shoo d 
dnw .f or KOtten. that the self-same Mr. Gandhi 
w“n* z the hey-day of non-co-operation movement 
.ret about the country, stirred the populace to a 
a2as ast the "Satanic Government” and exhort- 
u 10 l0D ^ for the - Ram Raj”. ! Indeed, it 
of n hinote Mr Gandhi becoming a disciple 
tart HP 1 ’ 3 * 1 . Imperialism alongside of Mr. Sastri. 

PJty of it 13 that the great leader of 
irroi, . 3 movement in collaboration with the 
»«atest intellectual force of Modem India and 


leader of the Liberal Party should have uncons- 
cionably become active participants in an astute 
plan to clear the Indians out of South Africa by 
a slow but sure process of sqeezing out policy. 
We can quite understand the mentali'y of that 
clique known as the phantom Congress, but it is 
really incomprehensible to a lay mind the attitude 
of Mr. Sastn and Mr. Gandhi in relation to this 
‘ Indian Agreement” which is not likely to enhance 
their reputation for sound statesmanship I It may 
be for the consolidation of the British Empire he 
has consented to this settlement, but the Indians 
in over-seas care very little for the Empire if that 
Empire is not prepared to sacrifice even itself for 
the cause of justice and huaiauity. In effect the 
cructaf test for the solidity and potentiality of the 
Empire rests with the solution of the Indian 
problem over-seas, and in this agreement, we 
are afraid, the Indian Government have deplorably 
failpd * 

However, when Mr. Sasfri says that “by ties of 
affection, esteem and gratitude which it is im- 
possible to describe” India has been drawn to the 
British Empire, one cannot help but questioning 
this assertion and to say that Indian Nationalists 
will never subscribe to this doctrine I Because there 
is nothing in common between India and the 
Empire' During the last 200 years of British 
supremacy. India has beea sucked dry, and 
according to Sir Theodore Morison’s work on "The 
Economic Transition of India” it nas been estimated 
that the drain from India from 18S9 to 
1903, has been not less than £150 millions sterling 
According to the late Wm. Digby’s “Prosp-roos 
British India” 'during their tenure in Lidia 
Britain has taken away no less than six hundred 
million pounds sterling from their great dependency 
without giving it any sort of adequate return 
whatsoever for the money thus immorally taken 
The spectacle of what the English Christians have 
been and are in India and Ceylon drove Mr. Digbv 
into reluctant Atheism ” 

Even so great a raw as the late Lord Salisbury, 
one of the Erime-Mimsters of England, had to 
frankly admit that "If India muat be bled 
at least let it be done scientifically.” 

A more detailed criticism, with quotation 
of facts and figures follows, which leaves no 
doubt in the reader as to the empty and 
even conrtierhke nature of Sir. Sastn's compli- 
ments to the British Empire. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews also Attacked 

The same journal also attacks Mr. C. F. 
Andrews for having expressed certain" 
opioions, as follows : 

Mr. Andrews, the unofficial agent of the 
Government of India, according, to an interview 
raven to a Rand Press rep resen tative. gave a parting 

1° ll ; e , Indian community before taking his 
boat to India at Lntnenoo Slarques. This Sage 
Imperial Political Missionary says • 

“He considered the central' feature of the 
agreement to be the cause whereby Indians in 
r7’ 0U d » r t fn , se<i permission to introdaee 
in the Union, from India, any more minor children 
unless they were accompanied by their mothers. 
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Untold harm had been done in the past by the 
bad old practice of never bringing over the -wives 
from India at all This unfortunate "habit prevailed 
among the Indian trading class and it had led 



nor for India , , , , 

The harmful cnstom had been established in 
the past (he proceeded) of bringing over the male 
children one by one just before the age of 16 in 
order to carry on the business (paving the rest of 
the family behind in India. This purelv male 
adult em gration was being repeated in ea n h new 
generation In some Indian businesses it had 
gone on for two and even three generations 


While settlers from other countries were intro- 
ducing their wives and thus creating a stable 
form of colonisation the Indian trading community 
had been utilising their domicile in South Africa 
purelv for monetary purposes 

Ii these modern times the main trend of emigra 
tion was against such merely business u»e of a 
new country 

Hr Andrews stated that while he had journey 
ed up and down all over the Union and Rhodesia 
ho had come across some very distressing 
examples ol the demoralisation which had already 
set in In Southern Rhodesia more than 80 per 
cent ol the British Indians were living apart from 
their wives 

In Portuguese Eist Africa the proportion was 
probably still higher In Fast and Central Africa 
♦he same evil prevailed 


The criticism offered to what Mr Andrews 
said is impassioned but not very thorough 
We first read 


Though we do not admit the proposition which 
has been so spaciously laid down we want to 
know whether he has enquired into the reason 
why such a state of affairs is alleged to exist ' 
lion ever we may give it for the information of 
the public. It is not that the Indian trader does 
not wish to bring his wife and children and 
make his home m this country there are many 
who are with their family here but because the 
Government of the Union does not encourage 
especially Indians to live in this country as self 
respecting decent men and lead a respectable 
family life and that is one of the mam reasons that 
some of the Indians are reluctant to bring their 
fimily 


As a matter of fact no traders in any 
foreign land carry their whole family with 
them irrespective of government encourage- 
ment or otherwise We expect with the 


passmg of time and the establishment of 
security and stability for the South African 
Indians and the granting to them of an 
honorable place in the country of their 
adoption we shall see more Indians living 
with their wives in Africa 


The criticism then proceeds as follows 


If Mr Andrews is anxious to improve the 
present undesirable state of affairs he should have 
used his influence and persuasive powers to obtain 
for the Indian full rights of citizenship rather than 
administering a dose of this parting kick to the 
Indian who has been sufficiently maligned in the 
past for many imaginery sins of his ' 


Mr Andrews bitterly complains about this 
harmful custom of the Indians but he has 
apparently forgotten what his own brother Native 
Foglishmen civilians are don g in India who 
deserve to bo sermonised a bit on the subject 
They are about 150000 Britishers ruling the 
country but very few of them come to India with 
their families and during the long period when they 
hold office they dram away all the wealth from 
the country and when they retire to their Native 
land in England they enjoy their pensions at home 
During the period of Englishman s bachelor life m 
our Homeland Indians have not complained of 
the demoralisation of the Englishman a demora 
lisation which has brought about a Eurasian 
problem in India for all eternity and neither do 
we complain of the Englishman utilising their 
domicile in our country for monetary purpose* 
Indians have not complained about Englishmen 
upending 60 million pounds sterling of their 
pension in England though we know that India 
is bleeding white by this process 1 However it is 
deplorable that Mr Andrews should have expressed 
his thoughts on a subject that has ramifications 
far beyond the present trifling issue and needle's 
EL®} 7 ,t“ a t his press interview has caused pro- 
Tonna ill feeling in the community Whatever may 
effect of demoralising tendency by 
enforced bachelorhood of Indians due to economic 
causes brought about by the laws of 
in wS OUD tl r5 ’ *.u e cause ( or 13 moro serious 

An drew o ,l he t reme dy suggested br Mr 
thTrwi nnd t ] ierefore , we venture to submit that 
mLirE en a must dlve a httle deeper into the 
' ra P°se further restrictions on 
the importation of Indians wives and children 

We expect a better and a more detailed 
lc iS m °* Andrews statements from 
the African Chronicle in the near future 


Fi ivtld and Pci u nn> nr A C Sukui at 
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ppnplc of India belief they mtsht to 
hive relf-rule row. 

Thry beltcxe Ihofr freedom ought never to 
bite bf*en taler from th<m , having been 
taken away, they believe it ought to have 
been restored, long ago. n-.|>ccinllv they 
believe it ought to have been restored [to 
th o mat the end of the World-War of 1**14- 
131B, which was fought. India was told, and 
the world was told, “to male the world safe 
for d«mocracy", and “to give Irecdom and 
self-determination” to oil oppressed nations 
aid peoples. If Poland. Crccko Slovakia and 
other smaller, less important and less 
oppressed nations wero given freedom and 
self-role, it seems to them extremely unjust 
that the same was not given to great, 
civili7»d, historic India. 

Thcro is difference of judgment among too 
Indian people as to what form they desiro 
self-rolo to fate,— whether that of absolute 
independence, with no relation to Britain 
* except that of friendship : or tlint or 
Dominion Status" within the British Empire, 
hke that of Canada, Australia and South 
Africa. 

Up to the end of the Oreat War and a 
lew months after, the feeling of a largo 
Mority of the Indian people was in fayor 
the latter A 3 a result of events winch 
ha?e occurred since, there has been a change 
the change is still going on. It would 
Oot bo easy to say wliat is the prevailing 
feeling in India at the present time. 

. It is believed that the Government or 
India made tho greatest possible mistake in 
not availing itself of tho enthusiasm Jor 
™>Rhnd engendered in India by the Great 
;'*r, to extend lo the Indian people at that 
•■me, in recognition of their scU-sacntice, 


their loyalty and tho splendid service they 
had rendered in men and in money, the 
great boon which they so much desired and 
which thov expected, namolr, freedom and 
home rule, in tho form of Dominion Status 
in the Empire That would have allayed at 
once India’s discontent, settled tho dark 
problems that now frown so threateningly in 
her sly, f istcned the . Indian people to 
Britain with hooks stronger than steel, and 
saved the terrible blunders and disasters of 
the Howlatt Act*, the Amitsar Massacre, and 
nil the other Punjab and other atrocities and 
horrors. 

It is believed that then was the psycho- 
logical moment" when England, instead of 
octmg the part of a suspicious, imperialistic 
tyrant, ought to have treated India in tho 
6amo generous, noblo large-minded wav that 
she treated Soutli Africa. Long will sho 
havo reason to lament that Bho did not hnvc, 
in that crisis time, n Campbell-Bannerman, 
to lend her in tho path of honor and true 
statesmanship 

There is .another critical timo soon coming, 
— another “psychological moment”. It is to 
arrive in 1IK29, when tho ten years of 
"Dyarchy”, or the . “Government Reform 
Schcmo” of 1D11, are to expire, and when 
the decision is to be made ns to whether 
tho same Schcmo shall bo continued ; or if 
not, what shall tako its place ; in other 
words, when the decision is to bo mado as to 
what tho Brih«h are going to do for India, 
then and from that timo on. Will .they 
continue in tho same old imperialistic way, 
dominating her by force ; giving her tho 
least liberty j'ossihlo without danger of 
revolt ; holding ont promises to her os un- 
substantial ns a mirngo : professing to bo 
educating her for self-rule, without giving 
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her any real assurance that she will ever be 
given self rule at all ? 

In other words will the British 1 eep on 
talking and talking about giving India freedom 
and trying to make the Indian people and 
the world believe that she is on the road to 
it but delav’ng and evermore delaying to do 
anything that really means fieedom with the 
vague hope that by some hocus pocus some 
miracle they may be able to keep her on 
and on forever essentially as now without 
having to give her real freedom or real self 
government at all i 

Or will something happen before 1929 1 
Will some real statesman arise some Campbell 
Bannerman some man big enough to see and 
to make the British Government seo that 
just as South Africa coaid be saved to the 
British empiro only by freedom so India 
can bo saved only in the same way — by a 
big generous impressive dramatic act of 
granting her real homo rule and doing it 
without aggravating delay— of extending to 
her promptly the hand of frank sincere 
honest welcome .to a place in the Empire 
(in the Commonwealth of Free Nations ) 
by the side of South Africa Canada and the 
other Dominions 5 Will such an event happen 5 
Will such a large minded far seeing statesman 
arise and bo able to lead England to a 
change of heart m her policy toward 
India? 

Perhaps the most discouraging feature of 
the whole Indian situation is the fact that so 
many of the British people arc obsessed 
with the idea with the delusion that the 
Indian people are semi barbarians and not 
* lit for freedom that they can become fit for 
it only by a long process of education and 
that tho British are actually giving them 
tms education with tho intention of granting 
them self government as soon as the> tho 
British think thej are fit 

Tins delusion is particularly injurious and 
larticnhrly hard to dispel because it flatters 
the British people cases their conscience 
causes them to think that tho crimo which 
they are committing against the Indian 
jeople in continuing to hold them in sub 
jection is not a crime bnt a beneficenee 
cau«es them to leel sell nghtiou9 when they 
hould feel ashamed and therefore prevents 
thci i from repenting of their sin and doing 
"wotls meet for repentance by freeing India 
at once 

Th* facts in the case aro 

(1) The Indian people arc not semi 
taibarlaos, but highly civilized and 


possessors of one of tho oldest and most 
valuable cultures of the world 

(2) In the very nature of things any 
civilized people m the world can rule them- 
selves better than auy foreign nation can 
rule them It follows that the Indiao people 
can rule themselves better than the British 
foreigners Can do it 

(3) There need be no delay The Indian 
people are fit to rule themselves now 

(4) The idea of educating the Indian 
people for freedom while 1 eepmg them in 
bondage shows utter ignorance of psychology 
both of individuals and of nations and con 
tradicts all accepted principles of education 

(5) Fvery year and every month they are 
deprived of freedom only adds to Britain s 
crime and instead of benefiting the people 
of India adds to the wrong done them 

(C) The only way any nation or people 
in the world ever did oi ever can learn to 
rule itself well is by experience by practice 
by trial and error by mal mg mistakes and 
thus learning wisdom 

(7) No nation can bo taught to rule itself 
while it is kept m bondage Yet tin is 
exactly what Britain is claiming to do m 
India 

Let us see what some very eminent men 
Englishmen and others who have had large 
observation and experience m the matter, 
have to say about educating people for free 
dom while keeping them in bondage 

Long ago Macaulay wrote the following 
words 


Many politicians of our time aro in the habit 
of laying it down as the self evident proposition 
ttat no people onght to be free Until they aro ft 
to use tl cir freedom The maxim is vorthy of the 
fool in the old story who resolved not to go into 
the water until he had learned to swim If men 
are to wait for liberty till tl ey become wise and 
good m slaverj they may indeed wait forever 
(Lssav on Milton) 

Mas not Macaulay right 5 
John Jforley wrote tho life of Gladstone 
In that work (\ olumo I p 3G0) ho says 
Gladstone wa never wcarv of protest against 
the fallacy of what was called preparing these 
pew communities for freedom teaching a colonj 
like an infant, bv slow degree to walk first putting 
it in long clothes then in short clothes In 
° even year and eve y month 

U inng which they are reta ned under tho admims 
J™*,*? dopotic government, renders them tag 
i ill' i!. institutions it j S liberty alone w! ich 
nthn? C ,n , i,l‘ berts I Th,s .proposition like even 
ciiw *i, n J * ias l 15 * bounds but it w f* r 

Ktif-r than the counter doctrine Wait till they are 
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How can any Englishman doubt that 
Gladstone was right ? 

Let ns quote two or three eminent 
Americans. There is no American scholar 
who is a higher authority regarding the 
peoples o! the Orient, their governments and 
present condition, than Frederick Starr 
h'aj3 Professor Starr: 

“A government adapted to the economic develop- 
{"“' of a people and working op from within is 
wt er than the most perfect government forced 
I 10 ™ above. The Americans are doing far more 
wrlhiiippiocs than Britain is for India \et it is 
my opinion that every dav w e remain in the islands 
“ ,a fill pinos aro less capable of self-government ’’ 

The Principle which Professor ^Hrr lays 
“®*ii applies to India quite as much ns to 
the Philippines, 


I wish to cite a very instructive passage 
Irom the eminent German- Ameucan states- 
man, Carl Schnrz Mr Schtuz was a general 
in the Union Army during the American 
Ujil War, a member of the Cabinet of Pre- 
“laent Hayes and for many years one of the 
nation’s most honored and influential public 
leaden. In connection with his office of 
secretary of the Interior he bad large expe- 
rience with the immigrants who at that time 
7 ere coming to America in great numbers 
jrom lands of the Old World where they had 
®eea given no opportunities for self-govern- 
ment. How could they be made valuable 
Citizens in a democracy— a nation where 
'hme w as self-rule ? Iu his " lie mw ncenccs" 
*'2l H pp 77-tO) he says. 
mriVf ne c{ 'he most interesting experiences of 
'be observation of the educational m- 
„« exorcised neon men by the actual practice 
' s t“ Government.” 

lersons attempting to exercise self-govern- 
®®nt for tho first time, he declares ‘may do 
t somewhat clumsily in the beginning and 
° a ‘® grievous mistakes, but the«e very 
®iMases, with their disagreeable consequences, 
HI serve to sharpen the wits of those who 
devire to learn. 

kwrf w npon one’s own responsibility is the 
w not the only school of self-government. 
w „:' s sometimes called the art of self-coverc- 
not learned br the mere presen tation. of 
experiences by way cf instructive 
tea-hf. Practice is tho only really effective 
ta‘W r ’ Gthcr methods of instruction will 
devM,_ rc^td. if not altogether prevent. the 
teMn mp , nt cf the self-governing capacity. 
r-, ( rfc ,'jiey smiI servo to weaken the sen-oof 
u JrP'rr-drty and self-reliance. This is why thrrt 
an 'J instance tn hts'ory of a peoples haring 
a taught to gortrn lAemw/ivs In 

I direr, t/j«n the principle thit i'» 
“ 4 shoutj not te gum the j-tnrtr of sdf- 


got eminent until they had shottn ihemsehes fit for 
it.” 

This may well have been written with 
India directly in mind. Will the British 
rulers of India heed it ? 

I quote another utterence, if possible 
still more significant, which was spoken with 
India directly in view. It is from the 
American historian and scholar, Charles 
Francis Adams Speaking beforo the American 
Historical Association in 1001, this man of 
candour and of largo learning (said, confirm- 
ing in ctery respect the testimony of Genera! 
Schurz, Professor Starr, Macaulay and Glad- 
stone) 

“I submit that there is not an instance In all 
recorded history, from the earliest times until now 
wheie a so-called inferior race or community has 
been elevated in its character, or made self- 
sustaining or self-governing, or even put on the 
way to that result, through a condition of depen- 
dency or tutelage. I might without much danger, 
assert that the condition of dependency, even for 
lommunities of the same race and blood, always 
exercises an emasculating and deteriorating 
influence 1 would undertake, if called upon, to 
»bow that thi3 rule is invariable— that from the 
inherent and fundamental conditions of human 
nature, it has known, and can know, no exceptions. 
This truth I could demonstrate from almost in- 
numerable examples.” 

And Mr. Adams proceeded to make a 
direct application of this truth to India and 
declared in the most unequivocal terms that 
notwithstanding any or all material or o’her 
improvements made in the country by the 
British during the period since the East 
India Company began its exploitation and 
conquest of the land, .British rulo had been 
an absolute failure as a means for increasing 
the capacity or fitness of the Indian people 
for self-government, — it bad not increased 
tbit capacity or that fitness in the slightest 
degree ; but on tho contrary it had actually 
lessened it. And he held that there was no 
ground for believing that it wonld or could 
ever have any other effect It was not by 
subjection or tutelage to another nation — no 
matter whatthat nation might be, — butby the very 
opposite, by freedom by actual practice of 
self-got eminent, by experience, by making mis- 
takes and learning tcisdom from the same — 
it was by this method and no other that all 
capacity for self got eminent has been obtain- 
ed m the past and must be obtained forctcr. 

It was by thi3 method that India learned 
3,000 years ago to role herself, and had con- 
tinued cne of the great self-rnling nations 
of the world until great Britain robbed her 
of her nationhood. And what she needs now 
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is simply hands off on the part o! her 
foreign conqueror so that her native capacity 
for self rule which Mr Adams held has been 
weakened by British dominance but by no 
means destroyed may again as in the past 
come into activity and therefore into growth 
normal development and permanent strength 
All these eminent scholars and statesmen 
simply confirm what all history teaches that 
it is liberty alone which fits men (and 
nations) for liberty No people can teach 
another freedom each people must learn it 
for itself No nation can teach another how 
to rule it elf Each nation must find out by 
experience 

To say that India should be trained 
educated fitted for freedom and self rule by 
Britain or any other nation before she is given 
freedom aud «el£ rule is simple to fly in 
the face of all the best educational philosophy 
and practice of the modern world The 
old method of teaching by theory without 
practice teaching before practice or even 
teaching in prepaiation for pra-tice is fast 
giving way to the far better method of 
teaching through and by practice This 
is known as the practice method or the 
laboratory method or in law tho case 
method and it has been adopted or is 
being adopted in schools and educational 
institutions of every grade and every kind 
*Geolo„y aud botany aie taught by taking 
students into the field* the woods and the 
mountains to study tho flowers the shrubs 
the trees aud the rocks themselves 
■Mechanics is studied in the pres nee of and 
by the constant use of hammer sa v quare 
anvil and lathe Chemistry is learned 
almost wholly in laboratories Languages 
are taught by actually speaking md writing 
the languages Students of medicine go for 
study to laboratories clinic* und hospitals 
Oar best law schools rely more and more 
on tractico courts and ca«e work 

Nations and peoples must ac ju ro tho 
oit of government in the same way by the 
practice method They must learn self rule 
by actually undertaking self rule — by trial 
by experiment by making mistakes and 
correcting them There is no other way 
If India were ruled by really liberal 
Inglishmcn loghshmen who truly wanted 
1 cr to be free and to govern herself in 
that case remaining for n while longer 
under British rule might bo called in a 
sense educating her for freedom But un 
fctlunatcly India is not ruled by really 


liberal Englishmen but by those who are 
conservative backward looking and ira 

perialistic There are Englishmen in 
England who are truly liberal aud 

occasionally one gets into a position of some 
importance in India But tins 1^ seldom 
and they have little or no power The 

Bureaucracy in India is tho real ruler 
and that taken ns a whole is dead set 
against India receiving self rule or even 
any more freedom How then does 

remaining under these lords and masters 
train the Indian people for self government 
Does keeping men in slavery fit them for 
freedom 0 Slavery only fits men for more 
slavery freedom alone fits men for freedom 

It is said that the much prai&ed New 
Reform Scheme which has been given to 
India (which has been forced on her) is 
really educating the people for freedom and 
self rale 0 But is it ? If it is educiting 
them for anything it is net at all for 
freedom it is for olediencc it is to do 
thmgs undo strict British contio1—ih\s 
and nothing else The scheme puts British 
dot nuance oier absolutely everything No 
Indian officials under this scheme not even 
the Ministers who are supposed to bo tl e 
highest and freest of all are allowed to do 
anything that is thought by tbo British to 
conflict tilth then (British) interests nor 
anything that cannot bo oicrtmncd by 
British veto oi di allovnnco This is not 
educating for freedo i it is educating for 
I on lagc and in lor dage 

For sevenh years ever since tho Mutiny 
Bntim has been promising promising 
self rule to the Indian people fh e 

I idian leaders are inoio and more asking 
Will she go od promising foiever and really 
doing nothing > Does she intend to d' 
nothing Ilei so called Reform Scheme 
seems to India only tho last and mo«t 
pretentious ot these futile and irritating 
piomi'c* 

The poison element tho fatal elemen* 
in this wholo business is tint till 
Indian people aro to receive self 
rule only r hen tin ( Britain ) thinls them i t 
Ah yes * Will she ever think them f t i Docs 
she mien l ever to think them fit •* India i> 
asking tl e o (uestions with constantly deepen 
ing earnestness More and nioro sie i sits 
I eel mg that she is bciug int n ntionalIy and 
persistently dcccnc t Sho sees that the o 
seventy years have brought to her people 
a few more fnvilcges a few more 
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offices, but have they brought any 
HoraH-m irhaterer of Britain* Iron grip i 
Hire they (these seventy year*) brought ta 
Icdia any cvidenco that Britain intends er'r 
ti give hi*r real pelt rote that i s.frtahm to 
tonJnel her affairs a* a nation olhni'i*e 
than under I fir absohttc snprcmr rontrol ami 
domination of Great Britain 'i I *ax the*o 
are the vital questions which India is asking 
with over-increasing seriousne--* unu 

per»Uteace. 

II the British continue their pre*,cct 

policy— if India is not given self-rulo and 
given it soon, in some roil form — 

“ dominion status ” in association with 

Britain or fall independence — will she not he 
driven to desperation "* Gandhis inlluence 
hr non-violence will not lait forex or if tho 
provocation continues Is it said that Indians 
will not fight ? Let Britain not bo deceixcd 
M her call to mind India's lighting regiment, 
that turned the tide in the first battle of tho 
Miras and saved Paris I/'t her remember 
the desperate fighting she herself had to do 
to cominer India. I/'t her remember tic 
Matiny, and the fact that only hecauso tho 
heroic Sikbs fought on her sido wm she 
*aved from defeat and from being driven out 
. of tho land. If India is driven to revolution 
it will not be a small part, as in the \Iuuny 
«t will be all India. Dr. Rutherford tells us 
that in his recent Ti«»t to India lie found 
absolutely all parties, races, religions anu 
chsae?, however divided in other matters, 
united in their common dosiro and demand 
for self rule, and s?lf-rulo xvithout delay. 

Why docs not Britain see that her own 
salvation as well as that of India depends 
upon her acceding to India's just demand 
Will she continue to delay, under tho ever- 
lasting hollow pretenso of “educating tor 
self-rule”, and thus act tho part of a child 
playing with fire ? 

Supplement 

I regret the need to dwell further upon 
the fact to which attention has been called 
above, that notwithstanding the constant 
assertions of tho British that they aro edu- 
cating India for scU-nito and intend to grant 
>1 as soon as sho is fit. there is a growing 
feeling in India that they do not ically 
‘otend anything of the kind, and that they 
w iH never pronounce her lit. * 

This feeling has two causes. One ( already 
mentioned ) is tho constant and seemingly 
settled government policy of trying to allay 


popular discontent in India and lure the 
people on by promises so rague ns to mean 
nothing The other is statements ruid- by 
m»n high in tho government t> the ettict 
tint Britain irtends to posses and rule 
Indu permanently. Many such stitemonts 
might bo citM, I give hero three-frora 
Lloyd George, Lord Curzin and Mrd 
Birkenhead, than whom there ato no higher 
mtthnrities. 


(1) During too latter part of has term as 
i'rcmicr Lloyd Oeirge mido an addre’s 
bearing on the Government of India Reform 
Scheme, in which ho declarod that Britain 
intends always t> rulo Iadu, that thcra ^must 
always ho in India's government a ‘steel 
frame of British power, British authority, 
British dominance 

(’) Some years after tho end of Iris . term 
of service ns Viceroy of India. Lord Curzon 
published two articles in the Xorth American 
llcnm (Juno and Augnst l'MO) on "British 
Rule in India", making it clear beyond n 
ijnestion that in his judgment Great Britain 
never should, cover ictends to. and never 
will gno up her domination of India, closing 
his last articlo with tho words; “British ruto 
of tho Indian people is England’s present 
and futuro task; it will occupy her energies 
for as long a span of the futuro as it is 
humanly possiblo to forecast.” 

(3) On the Till of Joly 192'>, Lord Birk- 
enhead, Secretary of State for India, said in 
Parliament “I am not able in any foreseeable 
futuro to discern a moment xvhen wo may 
bafely cither to ourselves or India, abandon 
our trust", (that is, tho rule of India) 

In these statements wo bavo these three 
men. the highest authorities on tho subject 
declaring that in their judgment it is tho 
settled purpose of tho British Government 
to hold India in its grip permanently. Some 
of tho xvords n-.cd aro soft, c riling Britain’s 
relation to India a “trust", etc, but they 
all mean tho same thing— that Great Britain 
intends absolutely to dominate India , vuth 
or without its consent, (and of courso it 
will bo without it) throughout a fntuu as 
'long ns she am iltscein. 


To all this, xvhat is to fco said ? There 
are two things to be saul One is th it such 
a purpose, such an intention, on tho part of 
Great Britain, if St ovists, gives tho lio to nil 
her thousand times reiterated stitemonts that 
she is educating India for self-rule ; it slioxxs. 
that she intends nothing of the kind, and that 
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her statements are made simply to deceive* 
India and the world 

The second thing to be said is that such 
a deliberate purpose on her part if it exist 1 ? 
is simply inhuman There is not a shadow 
of right or justice in it It is neither 
Christian nor civilized it is barbarian It is 
nothing less than monstrous Pat in plain 
words it means that Great Britain aclnou 
ledges no law higher than might 

Tor myself I repudiate the utterances of 
these men— high officials though they are 
I cannot and will not believe that they state 
truly the purpose of the Bntish nation If 
they do it means that Britain intends to 
/ old in svljcction j ct manenthj one fifth of 
the human » ace by the potter of the snoid 
for she knows she can do it m no other 


way In other words it means that she 
deliberately plans to be for all time so far 
as she can see the greatest aggicssor nation 
the greatest tyrant nation the greatest leech 
nation the greatest robl cr nation the greatest 
slate holding nation in the not Id, — that 
she actually intends her future Empire to 
be ono of sixty millions or more of freemen 
and mor than tin ee handled millions of 
thialls Wbat a future for British men to 
look forward to 1 

Let those believe it who can As for 
myself I simply will not believe anything 
so monstrous of the nation of Hampden and 
Milton of Burke and Wilberforce and John 
Bright 

I A chapter from the Authors forthcoming 
work India s case for Freedom ] 


it i* of «*r dismtj consists in thou ht 

[‘."S, 1 ®” a y t° elevate ourselves and not 
to /JW S1 ?/i ce t ? nd duration I et us then labour 
tin if, ell this is the principle of moral ty 

Pascal 

Introduction 

pLRFECT sincerity is surely one of the grea 
JL I es desiderata in human character A per 
jectly sincere person honest in thought 
motive speech and action is a rara avis for one 
b .°,. 3 Philosopher to recognise the 
fact that intellectual honesty requires careful 
cuiti \ation Many a jerson who is scrupuloush 
llf n nof aS )ud sed by the ordinary standards 
of helm lour could not claim to have attained 
to absolute truthfulness genuineness earnest 
ness of thought and freedom from hypocrisy 
a included in the connotation of the worq 
mcenty 

bo intimately bound up with one another 
are thought and s poec h tliat the habit of 
since ity formed in the one will in its men 
table reaction produce sincerity in the other 
tor this reason it is essential to begin tie 
lain of absolute sincerity in boththouglt 
and speech quite caily m life before the 
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hnd^hrr, P °* S °j in l e Nectual dishonesty has 
SS ! t0 d , estr °y our power of distinguish 
mg the true from the false 

in SST* the art , of messing thoughts 
nrodnop ‘ ang T e ' ,nd ,n such a way as to 
Dress 3 c^ ,Ctl0n or Pension or of ex 
pnatelv fi , g e 5 otlons V17ldl y aad OPP™ 
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•udZjS" !° ™P re,!s others is natural 
implies Enn* BOt ° n y tiecanse persuasiveness 
wbetlmr ;? n T” C ; ? nd P'’™ over others 
he motives h,T d . fro ”l utilitarian or altrms 
of mao to wilh / r0m ,. tbo ofomentary instinct 
fellons fohenr lSh M 0 Sbln ° 10 1,16 OyOS ° f b,S 
Pleas nVt„ ,i! b ' 0 nhild) and to be 
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the nature and essence of true eloquence and 
to establish that complete sincerity is the 
neces«ary basis of eloquence whether in 
speech or writing, and at the same time to 
point ont and investigate the danger of allow- 
ing the passion for eloquent phrases to out- 
weigh the love of thought which is truthful 
in the highest sense of the word — and thirdly, 
(in the last article) to attempt a more detailed 
analysis of the prominent part played by in- 
tellectual insincerity and the mischievous 
“magazine” mentality in retarding the advent 
of an improvement in inter-racial intercourse 

Throughout the discussion, the individual 
whom the writer has in mind as being guilty 
of intellectual insincerity, is definitely not the 
unscrupulous person who deliberately modi- 
fies the truth to serve his own purposes, but 
the conventionally upright person, who prides 
himself upon his honesty in all the affairs of 
life. 

(a) In the tmtal incidents of daily life 
The first time an habitually truthful person 
indulges in insincerity, tho falsehood is 
generally trivial enough in itself, and tho 
Person tells a “white lie” consciously, in 
order to suit some purpose of his own The 
white lie”, exaggeration or twisting of a 
fact, may bo intrinsically harmless, and 
nnlilely to affect anyone , but when the 
process is repeated, this slight deviation from 
troth paves the way for the formation of a 
mental habit which, for the very reason that 
lit© a narcotic, it deadens the intellectual 
conscience of the person, is well-nigh im- 
possible to eradicate. Neither will the 
arguments of friends carry any weight with 
the individual concerned, for the reason that 
he does nut admit that he is in the wrong. 
On the contrary, the implication that he is 
telling lies” stings him into a kind of righte- 
ous indignation, urging him obstinately to 
espouse the inaccurate or ridiculous statement 
, he has made, unless he still possess sufficient 
' sense of fairness to allow his friends to show 
him step by step the false mode of thinking 
iflto which he has slipped. It is not always 
Possible for another person to know at 
precisely which point the individual in 
question ceases to admit to himself that no 
is in the wrong ; for even at the stage when 
be still feels a twinge of conscience, vanity 
will probably not allow him to admit his 
•apse to others. 

The individual, estimable though he may 
oe in all other ways, becomes exceedingly 
difficult to “get on with,” for in ordinary 
conversation lie will make misstatements of 


facts which prove greatly annoying to tho3o 
arouud him. His plea that the matter is 
too trivial to warrant discussion and that 
insistence on the accuracy of details is 
pedantic, is merely a symptom of the mental 
disease, for such it is, to which he is a 
prey ; for, just as the man who commits 
a petty theft with complacency, will sooner 
or later steal a lakh— if circumstances are 
iu his favour — even so, mental insincerity 
10 trifles will, if unchecked, lead the indivi- 
dual by imperceptible degrees, to serious 
misrepi esentations 

A few illustrations from the writer’s 
personal experience are hero given 

fuse 1 A young lady shorthand-typis (whom 
wo shall call “typist A”) told her two colleagues 
that she had once swum half a mile, and 
that this was her maximum achievement 
in swimming. A few weeks afterwards, 
referring to the same aehiciement , she stated 
the distance as one mile One of the olloagues 
commented on this discrepancy, the second 
colleague coiroborating that she also had 
understood the distance to have been half 
a mile. “Typist A” indignantly protested 
that she bad swum one mile, and that she 
could have had . no reason for stating the 
distance as half a mile Several months after 
this, “typist A”, again referring to the same 
achieicmcnt, gave the distance as one mile 
and a half ’ The writer believes that “typist 
A” had by that time thoroughly deluded 
herself into the belief that she had really 
swam a mile and a half — whereas her origi- 
nal statement was in all likelihood the 
correct one. 

Case 2 When the writer was sfayiug at the 
house of friends, the water was bad during 
a part of the hot weather, and it was agreed 
to drink as little of it as possible Tho 
family, however, drank tea made of this 
water, as usual, morning and afternoon The 
writer, who was not in the habit of drinking 
ranch tea, was thirsty one day and indulged 
in one glass 'of cold (boiled) water. In view 
of the fact that the others were drinking 
three or four cupfuls daily of the same 
water, though camouflaged with tea and 
mixed with milt, their angry reproaches at 
the writer's “wrong and foolish" action were 
unreasonable and inconsistent, though amus- 
ing from the psychological point of view ' . 
As they were highly educated people, there 
was no question of their failing to appreciate 
the fact that the tea was Just as injurious as 
the cold water ! In this case the stupid 
inconsistency can be traced to a mere _'■> 
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engaged to B. whom she married in about 
1917. One day in 1019 or 1920, daring a 
conversation centring aronud what each of 
ns wa3 thinking and doing on the day of 
the outbreak of war. she said "I was out 
foT a walk in Hyde Park with B (i e. her 
hnsbandl and B said to me”*” She stopped 
short, laughed rather confusedly, and rem- 
embered* “Why, it was A. who was with me 
then ! How stupid of me A case of 
confusion of thought checked m time — but 
one felt a sense of relief that B was not 
t present. 

Though it is well, in ordinary intercourse 
to maintain a charitable attitude towards 
friends who thus are the victims of strange 
lapses of memory, the more important moral 
is obviously that one should beep a strictly 
critical eye on one’s own mental mechanism, 
for jn cases when one has read a particularly 
ririd description of a person, place or event 
in a book or in a letter, or heard such person, 
place or event described in the conversation 
of a friend who has the gift of eloquence, 
it is quite easy (and some minds are more 
prone to this than others) to imagine that one 
has actually met the person, seen the place, 
or witnessed the event in question How 
frequently, too, does one have occasion to 
say to oneself . "I could have sworn I put 
my purse here”, whereas one finds one left 
rt in a different place altogether 

A factor which should here be mentioned 
as conducive to the habit of intellectual 
falsehood, is untidiness, and it is worth 
while to follow the untidy individual along 
his crooked paths. The distress of ^the 
ontidy person ( whom we shall call “A” 
when he really needs a certain paper, and 
nas to wade through a heterogeneous heap 
of his belongings in the search, is so pitiful 
to behold that the tidy person (whom we 
shall call “B”) is moved to assist him, though 
experience teaches him that it is wiser to 
leave “A” ’s things severely alone 

The untidy person is won’t to justify his 
failing by asserting (l) that he “can’t be 
bothered”, (2) that he has "the artistic 
temperament”, or (3) that he has more 
important things to think about. Only the 
first explanation is an honest one, for no 
one nowadays believes any longer that 
jjntidiness is a necessary attribute of genius, 
fhe point at which untidiness brings about 
wtellectual falsehood is when “A”, whom 
•Onoyance at not being able to find his 
mings has reduced to a state ol irritated 
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helplessness, turns on “B” and accuses him 
of having removed the article in question 
“B" (who has experienced many snch 
provoking scenes before, and knows the 
article must be somewhere in the mass of 
“A” ’s things) denies the charge, and asks 
“A" to try and remember when and where 
he last saw the article 

The reason of “A”’s readiness to suspect 
and accuse “B” rather than tako the trouble 
of going steadily through the rubbish-heap 
of his papers, is partly pure laziness (for the 
inspection of an accumulation of unsorted 
papers does need considerable physical effart), 
but it rests partly on a subconscious 
feeling of guilt and humiliation because 
lie knows that “B” has had to help 

him out of similar emergencies in 
the past It is the very fact that the 

assistance of the tidy person has been 

resorted to, which gives the untidy one. 
in his frequent dilemmas, the handle of 

ungratefully accusing him of “always 
interfering with and ^tidying up” his, i o. 
the untidy one’s belongings. 

The astounding psychological phenomenon 
is that tie same person who on some 
occasions will claim his privilege of untidi- 
ness and even boast of if, oo one or other 
of the above-mentioned grounds, will, on 
other occasions, labour under the delusion 
that he is really a model of tidiness, but 
that circumstances (and especially the 
malicious machinations of the tidy indivi- 
dual) conspire against him and hide his 
property in mysterious places. The orderly 
person has often to put a severe restraint 
on his rising indignation when thus unfairly 
suspected and accused by the untidy one 
(b) In matters of ai t One is often 
jostified in questioning the mental sincerity 
of the opinions and tastes expressed by 
persons of one’s acquaintance in matters of 
art Quite apart from persons who, in 
order to give the impression of being 
cultured, aesthetic and original, profess to 
appreciate some particular type of literature 
some particular style of painting sculpture or 
music, some particular combination of colours' 
as opposed to others, there are many individu- 
als who, by the sheer force of suggestion 
from outside agencies such as the conversa- 
tion of their friends and the periodicals they 
read, have persuaded themselves that these 
opinions or tastes are really their own. 

It js one thing, and a desirable thing, to 
be guided in ones judgment by what persons 
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of more powerful personality and higher 
cultuie think and feci but it is surely 
dishonest nnd unworthy to adopt any such 
opinion or taste it second hand without 
fighting fairly to make it ones own To pro 
fess any opinion without thoroughly under 
standing it, is pure affectation and this leads 
to mental hyjocrisy In these matters it is 
not every individual who has or can have 
decided tastes or views 

In the caso of paintings tho ordinary 
person is often told by tho connoisseur that 
a certain picturo which ho tho ordinary 
person admires is dot true arl but merely 
pretty The connoisseur will proceed to 
explain 1 is statement If tho amateur is 
genuinely convinced (now or at some foturo 
period when ho has had tirao to reflect on 
it and to apply the test to other paintings) 
so much the better his appreciation of other 
works of art will doubtlessly he all the 
greater for this advance in Ins artistic 
education If however tho amateur remains 
unconvinced and is unablo to accept tho 
fact that a picturo wl ich appeals to him and 
makes him feci uplifted is not nrt tho 
only honest tiling is for him to confers as 
much to all who may question him and 
to leave to the connoisseur that superior 
under standing of and deeper insight into 
pictures which ho himself is unable to 
acquire But it takes an honest person to 
resist tho temptation of persuading himself 
that ho feels as tl e connoisseur does On 
the otl er hand an individual may have 
the right instinct about a work of att 
without being able to analyse his fellings 
about it Especially is this so in the case 
of music where melody and harmony ire 
almost bound to mako their appeal though 
tho unsophisticated 1 earcr could probalTly 
not (without leaning on the views of a 
connoisseur) say why he likes a particular 
composition better than another 


If a person desires to grow w his 
appreciation of what is beautiful m art he 
should surely avoid all affectation like 
poison and not be afraid of admitting that 
there are matters beyond his comprehension 
In such matters as combination of 

colours as used in dress and furnishing 
fashion frequently plays the part of a 
temotress luring us trom ra°ntal honesty as 
she lays down criteria which cannot possibly 
appeal to all alike but from which by no 
means all have the honesty to admit that 
they differ Persons therefore persuade 


tlcrosches (while tho fashion lasts') that 
the combination for instinco of bright mauve 
and pile j ink or that of black and yellow 
is beautiful whereas That for Instanco of 
pale bluo nnd brijit green or of bright 
blue and pale green is impossible —id 
spite of Natures mingling of these colours 
in held and sky 

(c) In matter s of ichgion In so vital 
a matter ns religion it is surely imperative 
to analyse honestly ones own thoughts and 
feelings and not to lean on the ideas in 
which ono ha3 grown up from infancy * 
Many persuade themselves that they have 
thought the matter out for themselves while 


in ream} ttioy but echo the viows of tneir 
ancestors or pne Is Alas i( is so fatally 
easy and comfortable to say I bcliovo the 
tenets of a traditional ready raafo religion' 
likewise man clings to traditional ideas of 
morality patriotism war and tho like when 
ho might analyso these thing-* rationally 
With sincere piety and with sincere 
a K no jhcism wo have no qnarrel However 
tho desiro to impress others tempts many an 
individual to affect piety or agnosticism 
which is in reality foreign to him and 
which ho cannot reason out It frequently 
happens that tho spontaneous chance 
expressions of a person g - o the lio to the 
protestntions ho makes of bung for instance 
a confirmed atheist \s I sssmg has it all 
who mock at tl eir fetters aro not free from 
them -they like to tlnnl they aro 

The Jewish rabbis of olden timos had an 
excellent maxim learn to say I do not 
Jl an y o man has found it necessary 
10 alter his career evon after a long training 
°Vi° bo Mnccro as regards religious 
uenet I ho critic Sche er after having taken 
egree in tl eology and become a profe sor 

awarfi Ce nf S1S n, at j^. ene , vn became gradually 
S3? w the dlftc «lties of the Protestant 
f™n w He rcs,gned his Chair and was 
of?hp y r ?° 01 ? T Unicated Renaa «»e author 
nriKr^ L ? t r Je ^ ns rejected much of the 

retaining his** h ' S Garly day ‘ ! thoi1gl1 
Sou? actlve interest m things 
s compromise made him the 
of orL? bitterest censure on the part 
in the °dfr ,® ain * :e R euve experimented 
Catholicism dire cti°ns both of Roman 
destined Protestantism but was 

doubt and 55 osti tho barrier between 

to maintain 16 nsf , the most difficult position 

concerned fn* *i5 W as tbs outside world is 
concerned for the man who feels that he 
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is neither one thing nor the other has to 
withstand the attacks both of orthodoxy and 
of decided agnosticism. The world is often 
intolerant of seemingly abrnpt changes in a 
man's belief. Yet allowance should be made 
for the fluidity of thought and feeling with 
the individual's progress through life. 

At University College, Londoo. alone, 
there have been for many years three pro- 
fessors who were trained for the ministry, 
and who left the sphere of religions for that 
of academic teaching, owing to their intellec- 
tual honesty. This is no implication wnat- 
soever that all religious teachers lose their 
belief in their doctrines, but there must 
sorely be many whose views change in the 
course of their career, but who lack the 
conrago to say so. Two of the above men- 
tioned are Jews and one a Christian The 
one Jew and the one Christian had bepn in 
weir respective ministries for manv years, 
out as soon as they discovered that thev 
could no longer honestly believe what, in 
accordance with the doctrine of the theology 
wey represented, they were expected to 
Preach to their flock, or that the interpre- 
tations they put upon sach doctrine were 
not admissible, they diverted their aetiuty 
to a less dogmatic province Such honesty, 
nnfortnnately, often entails serious hardship 
to the individnal and his family “for con- 
science's sake”, for it is not always possiMe 
j°r a man trained as a minister to earn a 
living wage in any’ other field 

W) Intellectual insincerity m interracial 
jn/ei course. Jlalebranche (in “Recherche de 
javerite”) adduced eleven mam reasons for 
toe predilection of man for ready-made 
opinions, the chief being, firstly the natural 
laziness of man in thinking things out for 
mmself, secondly, his inability to meditate, 
owing to a lack of mental training in early 
thirdly, an inherent dislike of abstract 
■™bs, and .fourthly the vanity which leads 
™ ao to hanker after a reputation for learning 
? lnce the title of scholar is conferred on 
101 ha3 read the most. 

The omnipotence of ready-made opinions 
» a * 30 most patent in inter-racial relations, 
waving asJdo as beyond the scope of these 
articles those larger issues of inter-racial 
Prejudice where the factors of language, and _ 
political and economic interest come into 
p ay* it is advantageous to analyse the way 
‘ jrhich mere intellectual insincerity and 
, tazy reliance on ready-made opinions 
ouipers the ordinary individual in his ideas 


regarding people of other races, and produces 
wbat might bo termed tho “magazine mental- 
ity”. This will form the subject matter of 
the third and last article of this series. 

(e) Mental sincerity in motives. As 
regards mental sincerity in motives, it is 
easy and pleasant to flatter oneself into the 
belief that one performs an action for unself- 
ish reasons, whilst all the time one is giving 
pleasure to oneself, or combining the two. 
It is easy, too, by a little mental juggling, 
to invent auy number of excuses to pacify 
on*’s conscience rather than admit to oneself 
that an irksome task is beiDg shirked 
through sheer laziness A man can do this 
ad libitum, until he becomes a perfect martyr 
in his own estimation. 

Owe 1 The writer, convalescent after 
an illness, was asked by some friends to go 
from Poona to Bombay for one day at their 
expense to execute a somewhat difficult and 
responsible errand Though feeling scarcely 
equal to the journey, she was prepared to 
go At the eleventh hour, the friends 
changed their minds, thus making the trip 
unnecessary. They thanked the writer for 
her willingness, and expressed their regret * 
that she would now be deprived of the 
pleasure f’) of the trip 1 The psychology 
was clearly that, from an initial twrage of 
conscience at having to ask the writer to 
undertake the commission, they had come to 
persuade themselves that they were really 
doing her a favour. 

Case 2. A young lady (graduate) trained 
for the teaching profession, sought a post as 
a teacher, but without success. Through the 
force of circumstances she worked for five 
years in a commercial firm, constantly com- 
plaining of the sovority of fate in compelling 
her to do such mechanical and soulless work 
as stenography, typewriting, and translating 
business letters When circumstances changed, 
and the young lady’s time was divided 
between teaching and writing, (on 
her own account) and secretarial work for 
an employer, she had reluctantly to confess 
that, ranch as she really preferred the 
former type of work, she often felt a secret 
sensation of pleasure when beginning a day 
of purely mechanical work, as this required 
so much less mental exertion 

The tyranny of fashion, to which 
reference has been made above, is also 
sometimes responsible for fostering self- 
righteousness. Twenty years ago no self- 
respecting European woman or girl went 
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nbout (with the exception of * evening dress ) 
in short frocks Ion neck or sleeves dis 
playing more than the wrists Tbo pheno 
menon is that people persuaded themselves 
of their virtue and high morals in this matter 
of dress and that a mother who detected 
any tendency in her daughter to dispense 
with the exceedingly uncomfortable stiff 
high collars felt serious concern at the fnvo 
lous laxity of morals this implied Morals 
may indeed have suffered a change during 
the last few years to account for the change 
m fashion m this respect, but it is more 
plausible to attribute the above mentioned 
phenomenon partly to the inherent dislike of 
man to tlunk things out, and partlj to his 
desire to put the best possible construction 
ou his actions 


The desire to keep up appearances and to 
conceal the fact of our poverty from the out 
side world leads to self deception as regards 
our motives Wo may resort to a certain 
practice from reasons of economy, ana 
making a virtue of necessity, persuade 
ourselves that we are doing it from 
altogether different motives It often happen 5 , 
indeed that what was at first a painful 
necessity becomes a pleasure, but we need 
not on that account delude ourselves nor 
feel ashamed of onr lack of worldly goods 
when that lack is due to uo fault of our 
owu 

On the contrary it is the self deception 
which should be abhorred 


BERTRAND RUSSELL INTERVIEWED'- 

By DILIP KUMAR ROY 


I was at Mr Bertrand Bussells lovely 
little country house at one 

When are you going to America Mr 
Russell 9 ’ I asked 

‘In September , he replied I have jnst 
sold my London house’ 

* I had the privilege of spending three davs 
very close to Mr Bertrand Ru'sell and his family 
I kept a record of the conversations everyday 
which I sent to him typed from London a fort 
night later (along with the report of a convention 
of inc w ith Tagore} asking for his permission to 
put U'h it in a lournal and later on in a book. Ho 
very kmdh gave the permission and wrote thus 
Carn \ oel 12 7 27 
Pori hen mo 
Cornwall 
Dur Mr Roy 

Thank you for sending the report of our talks 
and the very interesting account of Tagore. I 
h we gone through your report and erased a few 
things I don t want to say publicly and correct 
ed the language hero and thpre 
\our yisit was a great pleasure 

* * * ours very Rinecrely 

Buthasi) Hcssell 

I have to thank Mr Ru=«eU warmly for his 
extreme kindness in *hus taking the trout le of 
correcting mv report as well as for his granting 
me the permission of publication The fact that 
In has personally corrected my report of his 
thoughts which must needs be very imperfect, he 


Don t yon 111 o London 9 I asked 
No I hope t shall never again li v ® 
there lie replied ‘As a matter of fad 
since my return from China I spent half th® 
year here in the country house London is 
so bad for the children too 

WheD do von go to America ? ’ I asked 
In September next’ he replied 
Why do you go there I said 
Because I want to make money ? 1*® 

smiled You see I am going to start a school 
for children at Peter«fie!d and I want money 
for it’ 


^! D fli ! ’ uc k a wonderful conversationalist enhao ce 
its value not a little. I trust therefore that thanks 
are due to him not onh from me Int from all a'* 10 
admire his towering and versatile genius 

I have leen pirticu ailv at pains to report In® 1 
as o' jectively as possible 1 ringing out my remarks 
t0 *krow his thoughts into a bolder relief I 
Mnwlj left out manv things which 1 sail 

since mv chief endeavour his 

i l) f, 1,sht °n I'm aloDe Thus I have 
, t iC enumeration of my personal 
soundness nV'i 1 lIm ns ®lso any foments on t»® 
nlareW tV' ,0 . W3 j ThCse "ould bo out of 
'» C,I0 “ r,ct0 


D K R 
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‘In your boot on Education you praised 
a certain school of one Miss McMillan Do 
yon propose to start this school of yours on 
similar lines ?” I asked. 

“Yes it is a very good school for the 
children I think”, he replied, "but it is 
intended mostly for poor folks.” 

“And yours ?” 

“Jlite is meant — well — for the middle- 
classes — that is for those who can pay for 
their children’s education", he returned 
“Do you think that schools should be 
run separately like that 

“I don't — -hot yon see an elementary 
school is such an expensive undertaking 
that only the State can hope to tackle it 
spccessfolly A private person who is not 
rich cannot quite afford such a big 
expenditure ” 

“Why? Don’t you think that such a 
school can be self-supporting ■*” 

“Not if it Is meant for the poor So it 
comes to a paradox really that if one isn t 
nch one has to start a school for the rich 
Mr. Russell laughed and I joined He 
always enjoyed his own jokes quite as much 
as the others 


“So that’s why you go to America > 

“Yes. I should not have ever gooe there 
otherwise.” 

“But can’t a school for the poor be run 
except with the help of tho State ? Supposing 
y°u succeeded in gefliDg together some rich 
tneD.” 

, “Ah » but there’s the mb”, he smiled, 
if you want the rich men to come out with 
their donations they will like to impose their 
own conditions, won’t they ? That is to say 
they will insist on having their way in the 
regulation of the educational policy and that 
mil be disastrous.” 

^Why ?” I asked. “thev might want 
sensible things too. Mightn’t they ? 

No. What the rich will want will always 
be bad, yon can depend upon it . ho 
retorted. 

W e laughed 

Besides why should the rich people como 
oot to oblige me with their funds when 1 
have never obliged them by standing up 
for their keartlessness ?” he added smiling. 

We laughed again. „ , .. 

In Mr. Wells’s latest book called the 
Undying Fire’”. I said, "he too has emphasized 
these difficulties, namely, the difficulties mat 
*1 educational reformer must encounter in a 
school which is run by rich men. They al- 


ways will poke their nose into the scheme 
for education, he says, and the result will 
be that no substantial advance can be 
achieved." x „ 

"Yes, I have seen that book said Jlr. 
Russell, “and ho is quite right I think. 
So I fear it will be idle for a long time to 
come to expect any bnt lip-deep sympathy 
from the rich in this connection. The only 
practicable way of effecting such reforms is 
therefore to stir up public opinion so much 
as to force the State to take up the advanced 
schools in the teeth of their opposition. 

"You don’t seem to have particular faith 
in the goodness of human nature, Mr 
Russell”, I said smiling "I remember having 
read a cynical remark of yours in _ your 
‘Problem of China, that human nature in the 
mass does as much good as it must and as 
much evil as it dares ” 

“f said human nature iu nations, did 
not I", asked he smiling. 

“No yon had said human nature :n the 
mass if mv memory doesn’t fail me.” 

He smiled 

“Bat if yon have no faith in the goodness 
of human natnre, then what hopes can there 
be in your advocating stable reforms in 
remoulding and remodelling the character 
of people by education ?” I asked 

“Well, I don’t think that human natnre is 
either good or bad really. Man has to be 
egotistic like all animals for the sake of bis 
self-preservation. He has therefore to hedge 
himself in with certain formulas which ho 
thinks are likely to stand him in good stead. 
Hence if you can offer reform schemes which 
do not Tim counter to those formulas you 
may just be able to get a few things done.” 
The lunch -bell rang. 

Mr Russell led me into the dining-room. 
We sat down at the tab’e as Sirs. Russell 
came in Mr. Russell’s son John (aged five) 
sat next to me and his little daughter Kate 
(aged three) sat opposite rue. 

Mr. Knssell introduced me to John : “He 
is an Indian gentleman, Johnnie.” The boy 
looked at me with deep misgivings 

“Do you know anything about India ?” 

I asked my little friend at table to my 
right. 

“Oh ' yes” he said, “I hate got a feather 
in my head sec, like a Red Indian ” 

“Bnt that's. in America Johnnie’’ said Mr. 
Russell. ‘Mr. Roy doesn't come from 
there.” 

“But the Red-Indians shouldn’t be is 
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13 going to inilnenco Europe and the world 
in the near future. In their finding out 
religion for example, in their crying down 
the Chnrch for example and in many other 
things they are to-day the van-guard of 
progress in the West. But a real Communism 
I must say has failed there — at least for the 
present any way.” 

“It may have now. Bat don’t yon think 
that when they will havo trained the new 
generations of boys and girls, they vill 
change the face of the world ?” 
u “I donbt that" said Hr Rn$«ell dubiously 
When you inculcate overdoses of some 
dsctnncs in the boys and girls they grow up 
to espouse such views as run directly counter 
to thoso very doctrines Christianity for 
example paintnd in glowing colours the 
eharm3 of subtnissiveness didn’t she 0 — and 
look at the result in Europo” 

Do you mean to say that the inculcation 
of definite views and beliefs cannot mend 
natters snbstantially ?” I asked ‘ What 
hope is there then in yonr educational pro- 
jects V 

“Well, there are somo beliefs which do 
natter. Christian beliefs have been operative 
,n the stiffening of the absurd divorce laws 
as well as tho prejudices against birthcontrol, 
hot have not made pacifists of us exactly, 
have they ? The fact of the matter is that 
ooly such beliefs of religion happen to in- 
flaenco our action as are bad.” 
laughed. 

Wo started out for a walk. 

Von mean to say 3Ir. Russell that beliefs 
“ on t influence conduct ?” I said as we came 
outjjf ihe house 

Well you see our belief as well as 
conduct are mostly tho result or oar tempera- 
Qent That is, we act in certain ways mostly 
hecanso out impulses propel us in that 
direction accoidmg to our respective tempera- 
ments At the same time this temperament 
induces ns to formulate certain beliefs to 
Justify those acts. So beliefs are in general 
c °t the motive of our actions really.” 

Do you mean that if our beliefs were 
Changed our actions, wouldn’t change 

much ?” 

Yes our actions would usually change 
t 0 ®* Because beliefs aro immensely modi- 
. d by onr circumstances and changed 
circumstances will also change our actions.” 

, Bnt don’t you think that some of the 
noblest of men and finest of personalities 
av ° been the products of religious beliefs 
r mystic beliefs if yon will ?” 


“Well, I think that the finest of men aro 
found in equal number if not in greater 
among the irreligious. When of course, tho 
majority of men in any country aro religious 
a greater number of fine men are bound to 
be religions by pure rales of probability”. 
He smiled. ‘‘But that isn’t because it is 
religion which has produced tho hne men” 
be added, "on tho contrary I should think. 
For, on the balance I should think that 
religion has rendered the world definitely 
unhappier than it would otherwise have 
been ” 

“What about the religious mystics who 
preached somo of the loftiest of maxims from 
their mystical illuminations and ecstasies. ?” 
I asked 

‘ Well, I believe in tho ecstasies as data 
of definite experience bnt whon they imply 
vision I cannot accept them. For tho lofty 
principles are by no means the results of 
these mystical illuminations As a matter of 
fact such ecstasies render the mystics distinctly 
selhsh.” 

“How ? ’ 

“Because through such mystic transports 
they become more and more subjective and 
get more and more loth to a hoaltliy 
life of varied activities and lose interest in 
things for themselves. Consequently their 
joys tend to become more and more similar 
to the joys of the voluptuary or tho 
drunkard.” 

“You don’t say so Sir. Russell ?” I 
exclaimed. 

’I do really For, I seo no reasou why 
the religious mystics should not be placed 
more under the category of drunkards than 
under the category of prophets” 

* But think of the sacrifices they mike 
for their joys — the sufferings they cheerfully 
accept for their goal aro they nothing ?" 

“So does the drunkard Ho undergoes a 
great deal of hardships too— doesn't he— often 
throwing _ his hard earned money away and 
making himself and even his beloved friends 
and relatives suffer. Doesn’t he ?” 

We laughed. 

"What would you say of Buddha then?” 

“Well, his enemies said that he lived on 
the alms of tho pious — which was rather an 
easy lifo too, wasn’t it ? Bat yet I must 
confess I like him better than all the other 
religions figures in the world put together.” 

“Would you prefer him to Christ ?” 

“Any day, I am convinced that Christ 
has done far more harm than good to 
mankind ” 
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“For you see*’ he had observed, “the 
habits that are instilled into children very 
early die hard. Such deep seated habits 
must be the roost difficult to eradicate 
later on once they have left their imprint 
on their impressionable trustful mind and 
bodv.” 

While Mr. Russell swam I sat on the sand 
near Mrs. Russell who was perched on a 
bonlder. We talked casually about a lot of 
things Incidentally I said : 

“In your 'Hypatia 1 yon have remarked 
Mrs. Russell, that the difference between the 
natnre * of man and woman is mnch less 
fundamental than it is made out to be But 
I wonder if that is quite true For don’t 
you think that women need love in a sense 
More fundamental than men 3 ” 

“I don't think so”, she said, “I admit that 
Dp-till now women have had scarcely any- 
thing but lovo and motherhood to look to — 
since they have been debarred from taking 
an interest in men’s work and activities But 
it does not follow that given opportunities 
and training they may not take as keen an 
interest in life and thought and other dis- 
interested activities”. 

“Don’t yon think that they want children 
more than men since the energy that she 
Most expend to bear a child mast bo 
tremendous ?” I asked. 

“I don’t think that facts of to-day tend to 
prove what you say", she sgid. “For I find 
daily that the modern women who don’t 
want children are gaining tremendously in 
number. It is to me even disconcerting 
sometimes.” 

Bat don’t you think it is more due to 
the fact that most women have their health 
shattered owing to their having had to bear 
wo many children and that often at very 
8 intervals ?” I asked. _ „ 

There is much in that”, she said I 
nave seen among the poorer classes that a 
Mother often doesn’t know what a good 
night's rest or a period of fine health i®. 
'"Onseqoently they come to forget what joy 
life means. Therefore, as often as not 
come to hate children. Otherwise I 
jniDk most women could be pronounced to 
? fond of children if they had one or two 
‘hem. Not-till-then will women be found 
® b® nble to take as mnch interest in so 
.J*?y different activities that are healthy 
*nd good.” 

She discussed tho advisabilty of birtb- 
ntrol among other things repudiating it 
66 - 3 - 


as absurd that sex without children must be 
sinful. 

A little while later Mr. Russell joined us 
He sat on a boulder next to Mrs. Russell. 

“I would have hated children for instance 
if my husband wanted me to bear children 
every year. I might perhaps have left him 
in the end for that” she added. 

“I wonder why people should be so 
opposed to birth-control when they sen and 
often feel pained to see their wives’ health 
shattered by too frequent conceptions” 
I said 

“You see”, said Mr. Russell animatedly. 
“We have to thank religion for that 
That is why I said that religion is 
one of the most heartless means of making 
people miserable and helping those to pass 
for respectable who would otherwise have 
been castigated as criminals". 

“Do you really mean it ? 

“Qaite, for don't yon see that a man 
who makes Ins wife bear him a child every 
other year thus ruining her health is nothing 
short of the most heartless criminal ?” 

“But doesn’t he suffer too 5 ” 

“No, most assuredly not” said ho moro 
warmly ” If he says he does I would, tell 
him he is a liar or hypocrite. For the plain 
fact is that he simply forces bis wife to be 
miserable and shattered in health for the sake 
of his own sexual pleasure. And it is reli- 
gion which stands by him in his brutality 
simply because he conforms to its sleek 
hypocritical codes of morality and senseless 
dogmas ” 

“But yon mean to say he doesn’t necess- 
arily love his wife or feel for her ?” 

“He loves only himself. It can be easily 
proved. Snppose society were to legislate 
that if he were to make his wife bear a single 
child to tho detriment of her health he would 
be put to death by slow torture, do you 
think be would have forced his wife to bear 
him children against her. will year after 
year 

I was silent. 

“But you see what he does in effect is 
simply to condemn his wife to death by 
slow torture— isn’t it ? And how does he 
manage it with impunity in a society of 
human beings ? Simply becauso religion 
continues to applaud him and he thinks 
self-complacently that birth-control is 
sinful.” 

“But I wonder if it [is religion really 
wbicb vpcponsible for it all. ns too cn* ’ 
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I said ‘May be superstitious religion is, but 
I wonder if religion can be held responsible 
in all such casos Tagore for instance, is 
not opposed to birth control and vet he is 
not what you would call an atheist 9 * 

“Ah 1 But Tagore doesn’t belong to any 
religious institution as most dogmatic reli- 
gions people do ’ returned Mr. Russell ‘ For 
Teligion cannot do so much barm aft r all 
so tong as its views are not promulgated or 
put in force through some sort of social 
organisation So long as religion remains 
a personal aflatr it doesn’t so much matter 
to society m general For it cannot then 
do much harm’ 

‘Bnt can it ever do any good ?” I 
asked 

* No—reltgion can never do any good — that 
ranch is certain” said Mr Rnssell 
categorically 

\\ e all laughed 

‘ If women were consulted’ said Mrs 
Rns«eU as onr laughter died down ‘they 
would bear children only when the condi- 
tions were favorable and adopt contracep 
tives when they were not It wonld leave 
their interest in children also unimpaired 
I have borne two children and I thiuk I 
will .bear another later ’ 

But do you know what ny mother said 
Bertrand ? she n«hed Mr Rnssell 

When I told her that I wanted to bear 
another child she said Don’t be a fool 
Dora I have borne four children because 
I was one’ , “he said laughing 

* Did she say that though ? Asked Mr 
Russell 

And we all laughed 

“But I think two children should be the 
maximum in these days” said Mrs Russell 
when our laughter subsided 

“Jso Dorn, statistics would have ns bear 
24 children per couple”, said Mr Russell 
with a merry twinkle * Bnt it is rather diffi- 
cult to manage” We nil laughed out again 
It is strange that Mahatma Gandhi 
should bo opposed to birth contiol on 
principle’ I said after a while 

“Gandhi would be of course, ho is very 
religious don’t you see”, said Mr Russell 
Only I should like to ask «uch religious 
Indian nationalists as oppose birth control 
tbu> favouring the slavery of the women 
whether they aim at a free community or a 
slavi h one For a community which makes 
slaves of women can hardly complain if the 
British make slaves of them. For when w e 
oppress those who are in our power we can- 


not at least be astonished if others treat us 
m the same way when they have us in 
theirs, can we?” 

‘ Let’s go back Bertrand", said Mrs Rus«el! 
“We are already late for tea” 

‘ We started back I asked Mr Russel on 
our way back if he intended coming to India 
in the near future 

‘I fear not” he said, “For I have just 
taken up the serious responsibility of stirt 
ing a new school you see So I don’t think 
it will be possible for me to go to India for 
some time to come — much as I should have 
liked to” 

But tell me whv you would really like 
to come’ I said “You said a little while 
ago that the mentality of India to day is 
similar to that of Europe in the Middle 
Ages So is it to see the Medieval Age face 
to face?’ 

‘Yes you may put it that way too But 
I like seeing things for myself to have a 
feel ab rat India which I cannot have 
unless I go there But I have been a little 
discouraged about some features of modern 
young India oy some of the beliefs I have 
come across in Indian students at Cambridge 
aDd Oxford ’ 


xca i kdow meir narrow naiionau w 
cannot please you very much” I agreed 
It isn t even their nationalism tbit I 
mind so much— though personally I would 
sooner die that teach patriot sm — it is their 
standing up for old traditions mostly For I 
nave seen that old traditions aro generally 
|>ad everywhere and there is no reason why 
they should be otherwise m India” 

I understand that Gandhi repudiated 
the invitation of Bolshevisk Russia becau* 0 
she was atheist”, he added as we discussed 
the prospects of India’s freedom in the 
near futare ‘I think India would bo too 
toolish to act on such lines It is senseless 
to say that she cannot possibly work with 
atheists Tor only atheist Knssia has now any 
interest in helping India” 

w,n km d ° reall r believe that Russia 
win help us i” 

F °f Rnssia has todav a real 
UW 1 r ID i chara P»oning Asia against the 
hefnowv" 1 8t Ch,na - lsa>t she hel P‘ nS 




uanse -f ... refleclirel y after a short 

here and nnl 11 can all materials® 

India cannnt * th ink in peace lini® 

help? cannpt ava 'l herself fully of Russia's 


When then ? ’ 
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“There is certain to be another big War. think India will bo able to free herself 
And then India might see her chance when before that time comes.” 

England will be busily engaged. But I don’t {to be continued) 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 

B\ NARESH CHANDRA ROY u. v. 
Lccitnei, City College , Calcutta 


I N Great Britain and other popularly 
governed countries, the civil service 
occnpips only a subordinate position 
Tho poliev of the Government is shaped by 
the political heads of departments oi the 
Cabinet as a whole, the initiative is taken 
by them and the whole respon-ibil.t} foi 
the good or bad administration devolves on 
their shoulders The civil service works 
behind the veil. It shapes no poliev, lays 
down no high principle and has no initiative 
J® conducting the ship of the state The 
Civil servants are only tho subordinate 
as'istjofs of the minister and are responsible 
to him in every possible way. Their duty 
•Mi carry out the policy laid down by this 
Poht’cal chief and to advise him on any 
Measure in case such advice is sought for 
oat any attempt to dictate poliev is beyond 
•39 scope of their duty. Tbe Civil servants 
we really servants, working under tbe 

direction cf the popular ministers 

Far otherwise is the state of things ont 
• vre in India. The Indian Civil Service has 
cot bicn merely a service but it has 
constituted the Government of tho country. 

Members have been rulers in the true 
Sense of the term. They have initiated the 
Policy of the Government, worked out its 
ot i» s and put them into apphcition. They 
at* a g 3tn no { k ecn children of the soil, 
®t for a considerably long time were wholly 
m P 0 *ted from a foreign land. They have 
" ot been responsible to any authoritv in 
country but have been only under tbe 
cctrol of an extraneous body, the British 
Tho Governmental machinery 
•the country has thus been run by a 
®“teaucracv, irresponsible in character, and 
1 10 composition. 

the Indian Civil Servant 1 is successor to 
ae clerks sent out by the company to 


manage the factories ” When the East 
India Company conquered this country 
‘‘id a fit of absent-mindedness” these clerks 
were at once entrusted with a double duty. 
They had to look to the proper management 
of the Company’s commerce and at the same 
time they were responsible for the manage- 
ment of the Company’s territories The 
Company, though now the ruler of millions, 
was still pre-eminently a commercial concern 
and it remained so for a good long time to 
come. It looked upon its conquered land 
really as a private estate and as a stepping- 
stone to its commercial supremacy. Us 
servants also, mostly ill-educated adventurers 
were quite unfit for the new work of ad- 
ministering a conquered country. Their educa- 
tion, their family tradition, and the 
atmosphere they lived in, were none 
favourable to the highly responsible functions 
they were now called upon to discharge. 
They turned out corrupt and dishonest and 
many of them made enormous fortune by 
all sorts of questionable means. They became 
the “Indian Nabobs” when they went back 
to their own land after retirement from the 
Indian service. Lord Clive once thought of 
punishing the guilty and reforming the 
administrative machine But his efforts 
were mostly baffled and nullified And 
briberv, pnrjury and corrnption continued 
rife among tbe Company's servants fortwonty 
years to come. It was not till Lord 
Cornwallis “cleansed the Augean stables” 
in the later eighties of the lSth century that 
better atmosphere was introduced among 
them Nor was tho system in favour of 
efficiency and good Government. Division 
of labour and separation of functions were 
not _ the principles yet introduced. The 
officials were trade-agents, revenue-collectors, 
magistral- ’ even soldiers in one. It 
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is onlj gradually that tho commercial mono 
poly of the Company was broken and the 
administration of tho country become its 
main business The functions of Government 
however duiing tho East India Company s regime 
ere limited in «copo and narrow in outlook 
Tho work of tho Government consisted only in 
building up the administrative machinery 
the collection of revenue and tho mamten 
ance of some sort of law and order The 
old Governmental «jstem had absolutely 
broken down and tho lack of governance 
was the one pre-eminent feature of the tunc 

Now Ihe country to bo of any benefit to 
the foreign conquerors must be thoroughly 
organised and systematically governed by a 
well established administrative system And 
it was this system that tho civil servant 
now set about rearing up It was not of 
cour e an easy job to bnild up an efficient 
and cndnring administrative structure where 
none existed and it bears high testimony to 
the organising capacity originality of thought 
and dining force of the civil servants that 
they could fulfil their task so satisfactorily 
An official hierarchy connecting the Governor 
General at the top with the humblest 
Tal sildar and Polico roan at the bottom was 
set up The administrative units — tho pro 
vmce, division and district were carved out 

Roads were opened better facilities for 
communication were to a certain extent 
established In fact the back bone of the 
modem Indian Administration was bmlt up 
by the'e civil servants of the first half of 
the nineteenth centnry This stands certainly 
to their credit But the circumstances under 
which they worked should also be taken into 
account The conquered people at the 
moment were absolutely depressed Public 
opinion was conspicuous by its absence Tho 
white officeis could do whatever they 
thought best hew experiments could be 
made with impunity even at a great cost 
to the people The natives suffered much 
but suffer! d always in silence They did 
Dot know h w tp grumble aloud This g-ve 
the Government officers a free nand and they 
could bring into full play their creative 
o iginabty Tl ey imposed upon them any 
administrative system suited to the best in 
terests of the foreign Government This 

gave the company tho Tight instrument for 
governing tbe conquered people and 
explo ting them as scientifically as 
possible This also no doubt gave tbe 
people the by product of law and protection — 


protection not against tho most unjust and 
excessive demands of tho state but that against 
pmato intruders Still when all is said 
tho fact remains that tho rearing of the 
administrative system of the intro- 
duction of ttic fir t principles of Govern 
ment in British India constitute the most 
enduring achievement of the ICS 

So long tho civil servants were recruited 
by direct nomination m Fagland The 
relative famurifLs and henchmen of the 
company s Directors were alono in a position 
to get into tho Indian Civil Service Till 
the end of tho 18th century they came out 
to India without any special preparation 
for their future woik Nor had thc> any 
general training in the Arts and Sciences 
of tie M est that would discipline their 
intellect broaden their knowledge and outlook 
and enable them to pick up at short notice 
tho special requirements for their duties 
m India Of course even this* defective 
system of appointment produced officers like 
Charle Metcalfe and Muint Stuart 1 Iphms 
tone But still Lori WelleMy the Governor 
General thought it wiso in lbOO to e tabli^h 
a College at lort William that would give 
a comprehensive tramu g to the new recruits 
to tho Indian Civil Service before thev 
actually launched upon their administrative 
career The Company s Directors however 
did not approve of the whole plan of the 
Governor General The Collego at Tort 
William was shorn of its important branches 
and it continued its existence for several 
decades more only in an attenuated form 


*»niie However, this plan wns rejected too 
able minute of Lord ellesly had brought 
“ homo to the Directors tl at some kind 
of thorough training for the Indian recruits 
was absolutely called for Accordingly a 
we |* ^*l ai PPPd College at Hailebury wns started 

1 D /•, the nominees of the Directors 

Inr 11 ® Company s Civil Service must pass 
successfully through the course of this College 
, their actual appointment The products 
ot this College the Hnilebnreans as they 
\werc called did much of the spade work or 
Indian Administration and contributed more 
ro the reconstruction of the Administrative 
*}stem than anj other body of men James 
and' TfAj J T " h ”„ Ln,,rtn ra Kichard Terntle 

"t H . '-ere tho chief represent! 

S’? Z ! thls ,? rder tl borough bred bureaucrat* 
uae ■“ B “‘ their ^fhe.ency in »orh 

Mntnrv ttiio""' lleSt j 0I,ed Sor abotlt ha,f '! 
century this mixed method of recruitment 
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continued Gradually however, os the British 
people became interested in the Indian 
Service, a public feeling grow against this 
patronage system. And when after 1833, the 
commercial monopoly of the Company was 
absolutely abrogated and it became m the 
eyes of the people nothing bnt “a patronage 
bureau", the agitation became more vocal and 
grew in greater volume and strength At 
Itngth in 1853, when the Charter of the East 
India Company was for the last time renewed, 
the Directors were deprived of this patronage 
and the principle of competitive Examination 
was imtiated as the only channel of appoint- 
ment to the Indian Civil Service A comims- 
rion, of which Lord Macaulay was the 
president and Benjamin Jowett. the fate 
master of Elalliol, the most distinguished 
member, worked out the details for this new 
system of recruitment And from tho next 
Tear, the “competition-wallas” found their 
opportunity to enter the most bighly-patd 
se ™<* »n the world Patronage system was 
then in vogne m the ‘Home ’ Civil 
Service and it continued for some fifteen 
Tears more. Unable, therefore, to enter the 
close preserve of their own Civil Service, 
JBany of the brilliant Briti-h youogmen fougnt 
‘heir way into the Indian service. As how- 
e'er, the avenues of the British Services were 
thrown open, as improvement was made in 
their emoluments and as Uncommercial houses 
and farms also began to recrait their officers 
from Pnhlic School and University men, the 
how of first rate merit to India was checked 
*aa for a good long time past only third 
jate men have come down to this country, 
^ir Abdnr Rahim in his excellent minute of 
“i.'sent in the Islington Commission Report 
nas ably dealt with this aspect of the Indian 
Service problem. 

In 185S when the territories of the East 
■adia Company were transferred to the 
crown, the Company's civil service became 
ms Majesty's Indian Civil Service. Tbo 
j-eeietary of State for India in council became 
responsible for their appointment and service 
conditions. Along with the this transfer, an 
Craphasis was also laid in the queen's pro- 
clamation on the question of the appointment 
5 Indians to the higher services. Already 
o 1833 when the Charter of the East India 
company came to be renewed, a declaration 
as made that the Indians would not he 
, charred from higher appointments. But for 
W '"'hty-fi™ years this remained a dead 
The ^Company swallowed its own 
°rds aad made no effort to initiate the 


“natives” ioto the conclave of their servant- 
rulers. In the sixties and the early seventies 
a handful of Indian yonogmen ventured out 
to England and through the one door of 
competitive examination entered the civil 
service. This was merely a drop in the ocean 
and conld not solve any way the wider 
problem of the appointment of Indians to the 
superior services. Accordingly in 1870, a 
haphazard measure was passed by the British 
Parliament. Tins because the Goverment of 
India Act, 1870. It provided for the starting 
of a statutory civil service in India. It was 
intended that Indian gentlemen, admitted to 
this service, would be given some high execu- 
tive and judicial posts, hitherto reserved for 
covenanted officers. This Act, however, 
remained pigeonholed in the Indian secreta- 
riat for full nine years. The Government 
of India, influenced by the British Civil 
Servants, was opposed to it and kept 

it in abeyance. Meanwhile a step, taken 
by Lord Salisbury, bad the effect of 
practically shutting out alt Indians from the 
superior Civil Service. He brought down 
the age of the Civil Service probationers to 
nineteen Bnt it was simply impossible foe 
most of the Iodian candidates to compete at 
so low an age. Naturally a serious agitation 
was set on foot against this measure in India. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, meetings were organised and depre- 
catory resolutions passed Now fa order to 
take away the wind ont of tbo sail of the 
Indian agitation, regulations were framed by 
Lard Lythm’s Government m 1879 for bring- 
ing the statutory civil service into being. In 
tbe next year, some appointments were made 
to this service and for some years (he re- 
cruitment was continued, the total number 
coming up to sixty-nine The status of 
these officers was, b orroter, lower, their pros- 
pectus less bright and their powers more 
circumscribed Naturally this service did Dot 
meet with the fnll satisfaction of the people. 
Nor was the Government very eager t> main- 
tain it. The Puhlic Services Commission of 
1SS6-S7 recommended its abolition and the 
Government of India acted up to it This 
commission also recommended the reorgani- 
sation of the UDcoveoanted services The 
came, “aocoveaanted”, was to be given np and 
the “Provincial Service" was to be the new 
christening There was to be a selection 
grade in this Provincial Civil Service and 
men promoted to it should be stationed in 
some superior posts set apart for them and 
to be v only known as "listed posts.” It 
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was. provided that onr Mxlli of flip foloil 
nun bcr of superior statiors in India f»J oultl 
bo e o filled At the time tie I.oo Commission 
bcjjin its wot l there were TOO mij prior p v-H 
in all the provinces talon together And one- 
'■ixth of the e j t hundred and sixteen 
should hive been 'luted pisj« * occupied bj 
men jromoted from tht provincial ^on ice 
Hut the Govcrnnent had set spirt only eighty 
eight «nch ro«t« the rem lining twentj er ht 
stations being also filled bv I 0 s officers 
Now this priori; lo ( f promoting provincial 
semeo men to super or respopsjhlo p «t» n eted 
out of cour»o some nmourt of justice to Hum 
But the method his it-, draw I ids from m >ro 
thin one point of view The provincial service 
men aro promoted to the«e stations only at 
the fag end of their oireer \ r when 
promoted are they riad meml **r\ of the 
Indian civil service In other fndi in services 
f, K Fi» U i C1 i ,0n . ^ orest ctc 0 man raised to 
the Alt India Service i> ab >rbtd in its cidre 
lie enjovs ill the nmihges excrci e, nil the 
rights and tales all tho re pon-ibility of tho 
All India service Tho promoted provmcnl 
Uv V sc ^, ont3 however are only on n special 
grade Thej remain provincial Civil 'rorvants 
V wHh ill ,K implieatuns Again tho age 
nt which they aro n««cd to tho selection 
grade handicaps their future prospects Thcv 
cannot awiro to r>-i> lucher finn tho p wition, 
ot tho DiMrict Mogivtratc or the Untrict 
JoJro BfMdc- us.it to wort tor a nmrtor 
of a century only in an Inferior capacity they 
lo«c much ot initiative and drirc so much 
needed tor responsible posts Trulv a tint s 
Civil servant has observed "tfespousibihty 

'liLu?* f ““ C,M<>t Unless ) oil 

practise when you are young tt is there 
lore a salutary principle in the British Civil 
Sen me that men qnalihed to bo promoted 
from tho second grade to tho first grade aro 
given this lift ,t tho eighth ortho ninth yea? 
of their service They still remain » 
energetic and vigorous and can easily aS- 
mmodate themselves to the new environment” 
But in India the officers are raised to . 
responsible post only when they attain them 
semhty and it , s theretore not unna uS 
round'holes ,how ^ — m. Pegs”?’ 

But whatever the value of these Listed 
posts tie Government wanted by them 
introduction only to conciliate Indian puK 
opinion This was only i * 0D fo m « 
agitators The Indnns hive Vpu 15® 
poorly represented m the snnerm^rt^ 
Service On the first of April 1913, ou^'Jf 


a total of nil men there were only Cl 
Indians and Hurmans in the Indian Civil 
q {rvlce the Indian ref re enfntlon beicg 
onl> tne pfr cent "Urdcr the Monfjgu 
Chemsfoid Scheme the ratio of Indian 
recruitment was turd at 33 p a rising 
by 12 ffr cent n yeir lo IS p c* The 
I/e Comm,s«iion 1 is recommended lbs* 
twenty p c. of the superior posts should 
bo fet npirt is 'Listed peats' f>r tho 
promoted trovincml service m^n Of Ihi* 
rerunning f-0 p c rncnncir*. 10 p C- f> 
to C o to thn whites and 10 p e to lh” 
Indians diree'ly rerrniti d to the I C ^ 
This nrrnngrment is t > continue nptdl 103* 
when the Indians in the I C b pin' the 
Indians on the provincial selection grade 
would rrjtiil the Furopein members ot tie 
finpermr Civil Service As to the rccotn 
m«nditton of setting apart twenty per c*nt 
of tho stipon >r pasts is Tisted posts , no Act 
hvwnvor ins yet boon pis ed hj the 
Government nor hi-, any declaration been 
mndo to thit effect 

Tho In ban Civil Serrico has not only 
constituted the Executive branch of the Gover- 
nment and controlled tho Leg slitivo wing bat 
has also to a considerable extent formed the 
judiciary m the country lo dar. exccp'mg 
some “I isted posts ’ and somo High Court 
Judgeships all the bight r judiciary is 
manned by tho Indian Civil Servants In 
rngland tho judges are appointed by the 
execntiro from among the lawyers of at least 
fivo years standing Th" Min. ton Commi-uon 
also recommended tint in India forty higher 
judicial po'ts should bo filled by direct 
recruitment from tho bar But tho Govern 
ment have been slow in giving effect to that 
recommendation In Bengal up till now 
nnly three posts have been so filled Q ir 
i.eginnld Craddock Ins put forward some 
arguments in tho Tee Commission Report 
against this principle of direct recruitment 
from tho bar This ho says would prejudi- 
cially nfiect tho prospect.-, of tho provincial 
judicial service which is also recruited wholly 
from the ranks of practising lawyer* This 
argument however holds httlo water Tint 
only practising lawyers of some years stand 
ng should be appointed to fill . tho judiciary 
♦L i ? I ’V in , c ' pl ° to !, o adopted Whether 
the district judge-, md Munsifis should form 

11T C .i ro or f,, tT should bo differently 
csdml « r “ te, T ’ ipi)0,nfp(1 md form separate 
the har L n n y , 1 ? nesll0n of detail Trom 
ami « 16 bench 1S the natural elevation 
aud lawyers in every country look upon tho 
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Judgeship as the trophy of their career. It 
is high time that the Indian Civil service 
men should be absolutely debarred from 
intruding on this reserved ground. 

The introduction of the Reforms has again 
brought into prominence a most important 
constitutional question, t he Act of 1919 has 
made the popular ministers responsible for 
the administration of certain departments 
in the provinces. It also fore- shadows com- 
plete provincial autonomy in the near future, 
in which the ministers alone would be res- 
ponsible for the total provincial administra- 
tion. The ministers are here responsible to, 
and removable by, the local legi-lative 
councils. The old principle of responsibility 
to the Secretary of State and ultimately to 
the British Parliament is here abandoned and 
the new principle of ultimate responsibility 
to the electorate is sought to be established 
Sow to discharge this responsibility, 
the minister must have a secretary 

and subordinate officials who will giv© 
him implicit obedience and unfailing 

losalty. But to ensure this loyalty, tbo 
relitions between the minister and his 
assistants should be so adjusted a3 to mate 
these officials ultimately responsible to huu 
alone. Their appointment, suspension, 

dt'Wissal and promotion should be deter- 
mined by him But the relation between 

the minister and the Indian Civil Service 
w j)ich forms the back bone of the Indian 
administration is the exact negation of this 
salutary principle. 

.It is the I. C. S. men that act os secre- 
taries to almost all the departments of the 
provincial and central governments. As 
aabdivisional, district and divisional officers 
again, they are responsible for administering 
not only reserved but also to a great extent, 
transferred subjects, but these men are 
appointed by the Secretary of State and 
®ra ultimately responsible to him for their 
“racial work Now as secretaries to the 
transferred departments they may disagree 
Wl th the minister and approach the Governor, 
0T « the head of the minister. The minister 

thus placed in a most unenviable position. 
He is responsible for the proper ndmioistra- 
of the department to the legislative 
““JtQciL Bat his secretary, who is respon- 
sible for his work not to him nor to the 
‘egistlatnre bat to the Governor and ulti- 
®ately to the Secretary of State, may obstruct 
ClQ m his vfork, far from loyally carrying 


out his policy. The minister cannot cnfoico 
their obedience to him. He has practically 
no voice in the matter. He can only make 
a pathetic appeal to the Governor. But 
beyond it, ho cannot do anything. Tho 
Indian civil servant, we thus see, 

with his extra-provincial and even extra- 
Indiau loyalty and responsibility cannot 
make a truly efficient assistant to a popular 
minister. Again it might be argued that 

for the execution of the “reserved” work 
their service is still called for. But it 
must be borne in mind that total provincial 
autonomy will not be long to come But 
the new men in the servics are being 
recruited for a period of about 30 years. 
If therefore, the recruitment is totally stopped 
even now, for about 30 years more these 
obstructive officers will bo in the field The 
mischief is thus being done every day, and 
sooner the inflow of fresh recruits is stopped 
the better. 

In these days of rapid communication, 
the secretariat control over tho district 
officials bas developed enormously. The 
divisional commissioners, and the district 
officers have no longer the initiative that 
they exercised decades ago. Face to face 
with any serious situation they cannot 
proceed to tackle with it without previous 
instructions from the secretariat. This is 
of coarse quite in the fitness of things. 
Officers, not the least responsible to any 
local body, should not be given a free hand 
in tho moffussil at this hour of the twentieth 
ceiitary They now practically do only the 
routine, work. With tho growth of public 
opinion, their powers would be more circum- 
scribed still. And the bit of initiative aud 
enterprise they have to show now can easily 
be expected of the Deputy Magistrates. 
In fact, there is no distinction at present 
between the work of the provincial servico 
men and that of the ‘Heaven-Born” officers. 
Bat there is the world of difference in pay 
and allowances A first grade. European 
I. C. S District Officer is paid all told over 
2.SOO Rupees a month which sounds only 
fabulous in a country with Rs. 52 as average 
annual income per head. The work be does, 
however, can easily be discharged by a 
first grade Deputy magistrate with a monthly 
salary of SOO rupees. As to the Divisional 
Commissioners who under the new scheme 
get at once Rs. 3,250 per month, the Retrench- 
ment Committee of Bengal has urged tho 
abolition of then posts. They are now 
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simply reduntant officers acting as the post run its course It is now only au anachronism 
office It is high time that it should go lock stock. 

The work of the Indian Civil Service has and barrel 


FAILURE OF ANGLO-AMERICAN-JAPANESE NAVAL CONFERENCE 


Bv DR TARAIvNATH DAS Pit D 


T HE Auglo American Japanese Naval Limit a 
tion 0 nference held in Geneva during 
June 20 to August 4 1927 failed for 
the Teason that Great Brit-ua and the United 
States could not come to an agreement The 
British Government agreed in principle of 
parity of cru ser strength of American and 
British navies hut they could not ttnd a 
common formula so far as the maximum 
tonnage for cruisers and types of cruiser and 
their gun power 

The original American programme was to 
fix the maximum tonnage for the cruisers to 
250000 to 300000 tons for Great Britain and 
America and 150000 to 180000 for Japan 
while allowing each nation full freedom of 
building the type of ships it needed for 
preserving national security within the limit 
of and m accordance with the Treaty conclu 
ded at the "Washington Conference of 1921- 
1922 America wanted to build a large nura 
ber of 10000 toD cruisers with 8 inch guns 
for her national defence 

Even the modified British programme 
required much larger total tonnage for 
cruisers than that indicated by the American 
plan It would restrict the construction of 
10 000 ton cruisers with 8 inch gnns to 12 
for America and England and S for Japan 
and the rest of the cruisers of all three powers 
should not be larger than 7 500 tons and 
equipped only with 6 inch guns 

Mith all professions of according equality 
to the United States the British plan was 
worked out in full conformity with Mr 
Brigeman s (bust Lord of British Admiralty) 
statement of March 192G when he said — 
Tl ere is always a little danger in talking 
about a One power staFdard That only 
exists in Tegard to battleships and ships of 
large s ze It would be a very dangerous 
thing for Great Britain to allow it to be 
Uought that we would be satisfied with one 
— “andard in cruisers for example In 


cruisers we want to feel that we aro at any 
rate superior to other countries and arc able 
to protect onr trade 

The British plan was worked out to 
insure virtual naval superiority even if parity 
in number of cruisers was accorded to 
the United States American naval 
authorities point by point refuted the 
British programme which was supposedly 
drawn up to meet Britain s special need of 
protecting trade routes The American 
position has been that because Britain 
possessed large number of naval bases all 
over the world she will bo able to use 
^ ,* 0D cruisors with (» inch guns more 
effectively than other Powers while America 
should possess laiger number of 10 000 ton 
cruisers with 8 inch gnns for her own 
defense Both Powers refused to recede 
from their respective positions and the 
Three Power Naval Conference came to an 
end without any agreement 

The most stnl mg feature of the Anglo 
American Japanese Naval Conference was 
that the Japanese Delegation from the very 
beginning showed a sincere desire that there 
should an agreement between the three 
lowers on the question of a genuine 
limitation of cruisers and other auxiliary 
at ltude Japan was due to the 
lull realization on the part of her state-men 
" he slon, , d »' oid all appearance of 
l a , P°l' c y which may be regarded 

nLaeSnable ° rAn8 '" n wt-mind 
Although many people expected it, Japan 
V,1 J as V or Vmty On the strength of 
auxiliary surface crafts-cruisers and destroyers 
-and submarines with those of Amencan and 
British navies on the contrary she would 
ha\e been staished with a little more than 
for . cruisers destroyers and 
Tan™ for A “ Enca - Great Britain and 
Japan as ryas agreed upon m tire Washington 
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Conference (lDSl-lOSJ) on the question of 
bit'lcships. However, Japanese statesmen 
made it clear that they would not snbscribe 
to any agreement which would involve 
large construction programme. This attitude 
of the Japanese Delegation gave them a 
distinct position of advantage. If an 
agreement could have been arrived at, it 
would have been advantageous for Japan, 
because this would have afforded a greater 
security to her then any programme of 
naval competition with th© Anglo-American 
Powers. The failure of the Conference 
meant a real defeat for Japan 

Many publicists and politicians think 
lhat, as after the failure of Lord Haldane’s 
Mission to convinco the German Government 
m>t to build a navy which would challenge 
British naval supremacy, Anglo-German 
•walry took nu acute form, similarly the 
failare of British efforts to como to an 
*?reement with America would result in 
Anglo-American rivalrv with a farreachmg 
consequence in 'World Politics. 

In support of the above possibility, the? 
Point ont that in Great Britain a section of 
I® 1 ? influential press such a3 tho Morning 
l °st, National Review etc, is advocating tho 
need of renewing the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
Ua the other hand, they see that in America 
movements are on foot that larger number 
01 cruisera would bo built in conformity 
w*'h the American prom am me of “a Xacy 
«» ond To None.” 

But it 13 my firm conviction that there 
will be no serious breach in Anglo-American 
tattoos * because, for the best interests of 
i British Empire, British statesmen 
will make a compromise with America, if 
necessary on American terms, than creating 
*ny real possibility of Anglo-American hosti- 
' j British statesmen know well that during 
»nd after the World War, America could 
m*v 0 out-built Great Britain if she nnly kept 
? J| er construction programme of 191G, 
woich was on tho way to completion ; but 
America showed her good-will to Britain by 
P T °catiog a programme of parity, whilo 
neat Britain gave up the Anglo-Japanese 
ce * hoping to secure American support 
co-operation in World Politics. In 1921 
ntish statesmen fully realized that Arneri- 
P Q support would be of greater value to 
neater Britain than anything else; and at 
sop! 60 *, *ho situation in World Politics 13 
,*bat Britain cannot follow a policy 
wvill alienate America 


It is true that after the failure of Lord 
Haldane's Mission to Germany, Britain took 
the leadership in bringing about isolation of 
Germany. She succeeded in her efforts and 
with her victory in the World War, through 
American support, destroyed German politi- 
cal and commercial ascendency. However, if 
British statesmen wish to bring about destruc- 
tion of the United States, they are doomed 
to fail in this effort, for the reason of tho 
unassailablo position of America as a World 
Power and the unfavorable position of tho 
British in World Politics. 

American position in World Politics is 
stronger than the position of Germany before 
the World War in every respect— in 
man power, industrial power, economic 
efficiency, strategic position and potential 
strength Unlike Germany, America cannot 
be effectively blockaded or starved. But 
American financial pressure may bring about 
bankruptcy of Oroat Britain. The British 
Empire, single-handed cannot fight America 
and there v is no prospect of Britain’s getting 
support from other Powers against her. In 
a combat between Great Britain and America, 
it is safe to say that some of the British 
dominions, especially Canada and South Africa 
will refuse to fight against America. If 
Canada, to please Britain, pursues a hostile 
policy, the United States could, without much 
difficulty conquer her. 

Today the British position in World 
Politics is far worse than it was at the time 
of failure of Lord Haldane’s Mission. Tho 
existence of the Triple Entente was a great 
security for Britiau ; but that is a thing of 
the past On the contrary there is a serious 
Anglo-Russian rivalry and breach of diploma- 
tic relations. Franco is friendly to Britain 
and is in accord with her African and 
colonial poliby, so long as Britain does not 
upset the French position in World Politics, 
But Franco does not fully trust Britain, for 
tho reason the British are suspicious towards 
French aiMorces and sob-marines and British 
statesmen are seeking Italian^ co-operation ia 
tho Medeterranean and the Near-East, Italian 
diplomacy is opportunistic and it is certain 
that Italy would not support Britain in an 
A oglo- American conflict. Britain is trying 
to win Germany to fight her battle against 
Russia, but so far she has failed There- is 
no reason for Germany siding with pritain 
against America. In fact, if ever Germany 
chooses that course, it will be dangerous 
for her for the reason that Franco and her 
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European Allies will certainly side with 
America op«in-t Britain In on Anglo- 
American conflict Soviet Russia will attack 
Britain in Avia 

Today there is no Anglo Japane«o Alliance 
in exi-tence On the contrary the Japaneso 
do not want to rentw any nltinnco with 
Britain beciuso it would seriously prejnlico 
their relations with Russia China Turkey 
the United states nod even France Japincse 
statesmen fell keenly that Bntain to win 
American support voluntarily gave up the 
Anglo-Japanoso Alliance which might have 
led to isolation of Jupau Thev resent nnd 
look Upon with fuspici >n the British policy 
of strengthening the Smgtpore Amu/ /tote 
which might bo effectively used against Japan 
Japanese statesmen will prefer to adopt a 
neutral courso in an Anglo American 
conflict 

Position of Great Britain in Asia— in the 
region betweei Egypt and China— is not 
as secure today as it was iu 1911 R»ciu>e 
of tho evidence of th© Anglo Japanese 
Alliance the Angto French Entente and tho 
Anglo Rn«vun Entente, Britain did not havo 
to fear my serious situation in Turkey, 
Persia Afghanistan India or China Bat 
today none of those alliances exists , and on 
the other hand a new spirit of independence 
in Asia is menacing British supremacy in 
that region In an Anglo American conflict 
it is sale ti conclude that all Asian nations 
especially China Persi Turkey Afghanistan 
even India will show their active sympathy 
towards America against Britain for the 
reason that Ameiica has never directly 
id] med these natiuns while every one of the 
Asian peoples has suffered from British 
imperialism 

Ui der these circumstances British attitude 
towards American naval policy will be to 
show the spirit of utmost consideration It 
has been printed out by no less important 
personages than Lord Balfour, Earl Grey 
Lord Philimore and others that the British 
should hold to the pn gramme necessary for 
the need of the Empire but should not 
oppose any American naval programme It 
has been suggested by Mr Garvin the editor 
.of the Observer (London) that the only 
\pluti id of the present difficulty is tr 
coHiince America that she should support 
the 'British pr gramme and build in parity 
with tnat of Great Btitaia Pari Grey in his 
leitt-r of August 10 1927 to the London 

Times makes the most significant suggestion 


as to the future policy of Great Britain 
towards tho United Stitos — 

‘ The conchi'ion is that naval discuvsioo 
between the two countries wilt prove neither 
wholesome nor profitable It i3 impossible 
for any British G ivornment to set its band 
to an agreement binding us to naval mien 
only it is becoming diflicult for the 
United States Government to bind its people 
to anything tint is not naval superiority 
Tins was illustrated nt Geneva this Bummer, 
where tho difficulty was perceptiblv, greater 
than it was a few years ago at Washing 
ton 

Is it not possible to get back to tbe 
axiom on which the British G >vernmeot 
tacitly acted before tho war— that of not 
takmg into account the American Navy in 
calculating tho requirements of tho British 
Fmpiro •* In accepting this ns an axiom we 
were moved by two considerations One was 
the belief that if wo acted as if war between 
tho United States and Britain wa-> impossible 
it would u very truth, becorno unthinkable 
on both sides of the Atlantia The other 
consideration was of a lower order, but not 
less conclusive. It was that companion 
with tho United States in ship building was » 
raoo in which the other competitors roust 
cprfamlv lose If this was true beforo the 
War it is juvt ns true, and still more de- 
monstrable now 

If in calculating the naval requirements 
of the British Enpue we avowedly rale out 
nil contingency of war with the United States 
there will he more economy la both the 
British and the American Fleets than will 
ever he obtained by literal binding naval 
agreements I would add there would 
be no sacrifice of real security ” 

Tho above policy (.an bo accepted by the 
British Government as the safest course it 
they feel that by doing so they would uHt 
mately secure Anglo American co operation 
in World Pol tic-, and prom ite their common 
interest* or if they do not find any better 
alternative Inspite of the fact that Great 
Britain his lost her commercial fin metal and 
industrial supremacy to the United States 
and manv Britishers resent it, yet all f“ x 
sighted British statesmen will be willing to 
surrender to the United States Naval Policy 
with the express ob]„ c t of stooping to con 
quer in the long rim They would feel that, 
if by the so called surrender to the Americaa 
policy Britain can virtually gain full support 
of America that will ultimately mean British 
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victory in "World Politics, through a virtual 
•Anglo-American co-operation. 

At times, "a wish is father to the thought”. 
Great Britain’s enemies feel that will be 
wonderful opptrfnoity for them, if Britain’ 
and America become Tivals in World politics 
and fight for supremacy. Bat British states- 
men are too a-tute to allow any such fateful 
development which might lead to the destruc- 
tion of the British Empire In this connec- 
tion, it mu*t not be forgotten that there is 
not one important and responsible American 
statesman who ever thiuks that America will 
he bemfiied by an Anglo-American rivalry 
and war. 

The immediate consequence of the failure 
®f tbe Anglo American-Jspanese Naval Con- 


ference would result in America’s adopting a 
progressive building programme which wiuld 
make American Davy “second to none" It 
will strengthen French and Italian contention 
for stronger navies, suited to meet their 
national Deeds. But there is no substantial 
reason for an immediate Anglo-American 
Naial Rnatry. Iu 1931, the question of 
limitation of tav.es of the signatory powers 
of the Washington Conference - America, 
Great Britain, Japan, France and Italy— will 
be reopened ; aud then it will be possible to 
determine whether the failure of the Three 
Power Naval Conference in Geneva, resulted 
in Anglo-American rivalry or not. 

Munich Aug. 22, 1927. 


CONGRESSES AND DDRBARS 

Bt NAGENDRA NATH GOPTA 
The Eighth Indian National ‘Congress 


T he Eighth Indian National Congress was 
held at Allahabad towards the end of 
December 1S92, with W. C Bannerjee as 
“resident. This was the second time that he 
called to this distinction since he had 
Presided at the first Congress held at Bombay 
J 3 1SS5. Allahabad is only a day's jonrney 
Tem Lahore aDd the Panjab was fairly well- 
represented at the Congress. I left Lahore 
'"oewhat early with a margin of a few 
® 3 JS on my bands and 1 thought I should 
test utilise this time by having a peep at 
■'Sea and tbe Taj Mahal. 1 stayed at the Dak 
jjQOgatow, and alter looking at the Fort, 
, Pearl Mosqne and the palace of Jodhabai 
*, *Pent the greater part of the day at tbe 
*•)■ g»z-ng lor long hours at that marvellous 
'tincture from different viewpoints In the 
* v ening I saw Itmaduddonlah. The nest 
K5‘?« i to" to Sikandara where who 
,, n *d I meet but Dayaram Gidumal and 
“‘ranand bhonkiram, both of whom I bad 
ret a few days earlier at Lahore. They 
icsr^ted that 1 should join them at the house 
, DaU Baij Nath, then Subordinate Judge cf 
f, sra - Tala Baij Nath was fairly well-known, 
ue *as a great friend of Malabari, a contri- 
°ator to the Indian Spectator and a reformer. 


For some time he was Chief Justice of 
Indore and had written one or two books. 
As we had to leave for Allahabad the same 
night I went over to Baij Nath’s place in 
the afternoon. Dayaram had been nominated 
to tbe Statutory Civil Service and was 
also a Judge in the Bombay Fesidency. We 
were all young men, more or less, Baij Nath 
some years senior to the rest of us. We were 
naturally bubbling over with animal spirits 
and were laughing and jesting. Baij Nath 
alone was grave and held aloof, and I 
remember the ponderous words in which 
he reproved Dayaram when tbe latter became 
exceedingly hilaiious. “Your levity,” said 
the judicial-minded Bai] Nath, “is perilously 
bordering upon uproariousness.” This 
polysyallabic admonition threw us into 
raptures of mirth. “Prodigious”' wc shouted, 
“here’s the resurrection of the Dominie 
For hours afterwards and even in the 
railway train we plagued Baij Nath till all 
his gravity disappeared and he wished Iris 
words had remained unspoken, lho next 
morning one of us greeted Baij Nath with, 
"We are bordering perilously close to Allaha- 
bad”, and this sent us off into another fit of 
laughter at the expense of the unlucky Judge. 
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At Allahabad I went to a hotel where I 
met Guru Prasad Sen of Patna and Raja 
Rarnpal Singh of Kalakankar Oudh Raja 
Kimpal Singh was ono of tho most original 
characters I have seen Me had spent ten 
years in Ingland, had an English wife and 
had stood ns a candidate for election to tho 
House of Commons On his return to India 
he established an English and an Urdu nows 
paper both of which ho was supposed to edit 
Rat neither tho prolonged stay in England 
nor the English mode of living had produced 
the slightest effect upon his appearance and 
speech He was a thickset burly man 
somewhat above the average height with a 
plain largo face strongly pitted with marks 
of small pox ho woro his hair m tho 
Hindustani fashion down to his neck and 
though he usually woro English clothes he 
sometimes appeared as a Talukdar resplend 
ent in cloth of gold \nd his accent 1 It was 
as outrageous and incorrigible as bis Rajput 
courage was undeniable and invincible Ho 
was not the man to hide his light under a 
bushel and no audience and no platform 
ever cowed him Once on tho Congress 
platform he bnrst out GentilmeD membersh 
of Counshil vote from which shide wind 
blowsh ’ He was himself a member of the 
United Provinces Legislative Council But 
ho was open banded and generous and his 
heart was in the right place aDd he was 
always given an indulgent and amused 
hearing 

The pandal of the Congress had been 
erected in the grounds of Lowther Castle 
and tents werc ritched for the delegates 
Part of Lowther Castle had been thrown 
open for tho use of the Congress and 
there was a large drawing room in 

which a number of delegates 6pent some 
hours in the evening I shifted from 
the 1 otel to the hou'e of Cham Chandra 
Mitra which was occupied by a few 
delegates It was at this Congress that 
I fir e t met Gopal Krishna Gokhale and my 
recollection is that it was here that he first 
attracted public attention Some months 
earlier Hr Hume had addressed a public 
meeting at Poona and in the course of his 
speech 1 ad made a very appreciative reference 
to the Tribune Gokhale mentioned this to 
me as *oon as we met and we used to have 
long chats at the Lowther Castle Gokhale 
was then a yourgmau not known to fame 
Be was Professor of Mathematics m the 
Ferguson College under the vow of receiving 


only a pittance as salary lie was the fore 
most helper of Ran ado in public work and 
a painstaking and careful student of public 
affairs Pherozeshah Mehta had also “is 
eye upon him as a coming man Gokhale 
made a most favourable impression by his 
speeches in the Congress Mr Hume praised 
them highly and I considered them w* 
better than tho hood of rhetoric by which 
wo were usually deluged in tho Congress 
Meeting at Allahabad for tho second time 
wo iccallcd tho stormy session of 18SS with 
the strong llavour of the many speeches wo 
then heard and tho tense temper of the 
CoDgre«s Tho session of 18*12 was a quiet 
and uneventful one I remember a luminous 
address delivered by Rarndo ono evening 
in ono of tho pavilions and I told some 
friends near mo that compared with so 

brilliant and informing an oration much 
wo heard in tho Congress was mere twaddle 
Ranade was not an orator bnt he spoke with 
perfect ease and his speeJic* wero as 

thoughtful as they were replcto with informs 
tion 

Tho evenings were fairly cold for visitors 
and delegates from tho Bombay and Madras 
presidencies though for the PuDjabis the 
weather was quite mild Ono day La's 
Murahdbar of Ambala who always assumed 
the role of court jestor to tho Congress was 
so mnch oppressed by the heat that be 
fainted Ho had made the mistako of con 
tinning to wear the thick woollen clothes 
used in the severe Punjab winter We had 
taken tho precaution of putting away very 
thick clothes and using light warm suit® 
Ananda Charlu of Madras made it a habit of 
gomg on a peripatetic expedition every night 
after dinner Ho was not very rigorous ru 
his orthodoxy and with a thick overcoat and a 
cigar in his mouth he would stroll about the 
camp chatting pleisantly with everybody 
he met He invited me to breakfast one 
morniDg m the Madras camp and he made 
mo sit by his side without any protest from 
any one Nothing of any particular note 
occurred in tho Congress itself In spite of 
the prevailing good humour and the frank 
cordiality of comradeship the shadow of a 
great sorrow rested on this Session of the 
Congress This Was the sudden death 
of Pandit Ajudhianath the fearless and 
stouthearted leader of Allahabad who 
called away m the prime of life 
while completing the arrangements for the 
success of this meeting of the Congress The 
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office of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee was filled by the venerable Pandit 
Bishambhamath, a man of high character and 
scholarly attainments, bnt greatly advanced 
in life and without the dynamic energy and 
the galvanic personality of Pandit 
Ajndhianath 

Tnc Nintii Nvnoxai. Cov-ntss 
It was decided at Allahabad before the 
close of the session that the Punjab shonld 
invite the Congress tlio next year 
Congress had met eight times but the 
organisers had not yetthonghtof the Punjab for 
a change of venue Of course, the 1 uujab 
could not be compared with the three 
Presidencies in progress and public spirit, 
but it was certainly not much behind the 
United Provinces while it had shown splendid 
organisation and constructive energy in the 
• Arya Samaj movement. Sardar Daval Singh 
could not attend tho Congress of 1M12, though 
he was present nt tho Allahabad CoDgress 
of I88S, but it was well-known that he would 
loj ally support any decision arrived at oy 
tbe Punjab delegates. After some consolta- 
tion among the PnDjab delegates the Congress 
was formally invited to Lahore for the ninth 
session. Raja Rampal Singh gallantly and 
patriotically volunteered to tour in tne 
Punjab to ronse enthusiasm m the cause oi 
the Congress Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
a popular orator of the Congress undertook 
to accompany him. . , . 

, Por political purposes the situation a 
that time in the Punjab was like this the 
only political organisation was the Indian 
Association, called alter the body of that 
name established by Suiendranath Eanerjea 
in Calcutta. • Tbe membership of the Lahore 
Indian Association was fairly representative 
but not considerable. It tilled the usual part 
then undertaken by public bodies of 
representations mildly criticising official 
measures, organising occasional meetings, 
and so on. Tbe largest and strongest organ- 
isation in the Punjab was tbe Arya v.amaj 
movement, but its activities were mainly 
confined to educational and sccial matters. 
The Mabcmedans left the Congress either 
severely a Tone or condemned it as a move- 
“tnt hostile to Oovemenf. To belittle the 
Ccrgress the Anglo-Indian Press dnbbed it 
the Bicdn Ccrgress. It was obvious that 
He attitede of the Arya Ssmai would df,cr * 
ttine the success or failure of tbe Ccrgress 
in the Punjab. 


Tbe uncertainty on this point was very 
soon dissipated The leaders and members 
of the Arya Samaj readily joined the 
Reception Committee and the replies received 
from the various parts of the Province were 
most encouraging. Sardar Dyal Singh was 
unanimously elected Chairman of tho Recep- 
tion Committee. There were several Vice- 
Presidents and Bakshi Jaishi Ram, pleader. 
Chief Court was appointed Honorary 
Secretary Work began early and subscrip- 
tions wero promptly promised and paid. I 
was 10 constant correspondence with Mr. 
Hume who was then tn England, and many lead- 
ing Congressmen all over India. Public lectures 
were organised and delivered in different 
parts of the Province. I delivered a lecturo 
on the Congress and also addressed the volun- 
teers. Both these were printed and circu- 
lated In fulfilment of their promise Raja 
Rampal Singh and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya visited several places .in the Punjab 
and addressed public meetings At Lahoro 
I met Raja Rampal Singh at dinner and social 
gatherings Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
stayed m a house close to mino and spent 
much of his time with me The response 
throughout the Punjab left no donbt as re- 
gards tbe success of the approaching Congress. 

The choice of tbe President of tho Con- 
gress rested with tho Reception Committee. 
\Ve pnt onr beads together and it was de- 
cided to invite Dadabhai Naoroji to preside. 
He bad been the President in 188G when the 
CoDgress was held in Calcutta. He was now 
a member of Parliament and had achieved 
considerable distinction by carrying in the 
House of Commons a resolution affnmtog the 
desirability of holding simultaneous examina- 
tions in India and England for tho Indian 
Civil Service Nothing came out of the resolu- 
tion at tbe time. It was ridiculed as a 
motion carried at a snatch division; it was 
contended that the resolution did not' carry 
with it any mandatory obligation, and the 
Government of India issued some ponderous 
tomes of official and unofficial opinion to 
prove that the introduction of such an inno- 
vation would be in the highest degree impoli- 
tic. If tho recommendation had been carried 
out at the time the action of tbe Government 
would have been widely appreciated, whereas 
the belated introduction of simultaneous 
examinations, when they were given effect to 
a few years ago. pa«sed utterly unnoticed, the 
country having takeD long strides since 1893. 
This has ever been the wisdom of the 
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Government of India and the Bntish Govern 
mcnt in respect of India I very half 
hearted measure of reform has borne the 
fatal label Too Into 1 Tho Government has 
not even learned to copy from tho copy boohs 
the maxim tits Hat qtn atodal Dadnbhii 
\aoroji agreed to come out to India for the 
Congress nnd wrote that ho would arrnngo to 
pair with a member on the other side of the 
Hou«e It was the In«h Home Role Ministry 
of Mr Gladstone with finely a working 
majority in the House of Commons and not 
a single vote on tho Government sido could 
bo easily spared Dadabbai bad to satisfy his 
jarty that *t Unionist member would stay 
away from the Hr use as long as himself so 
that the voting balance of both patties would 
remain unaffected A plot of land was secured 
near the Lahore railway station for the panda! 
and just behind it there was n small hotel 
which was leased for the President Mr Hume 
the General secretary and a few others who 
might choose to stay there The Rcceptton 
Committee met constantly and all details 
were carefully enrried out «o that there was 
no need to msh things The idea of putting the 
delegates under canvas as had been done at 
Allahabad and elsewhere was not to be 
thought of not only on account of tho 
severity of the Punjab winter but tho 
winter rains known as the Christmas rains 
and essential for wheat the 6taple of tho 
Province The rain actually came down on 
tho day following the Congress when the 
Social Conference was held m the pandal 
Sardar Dyal Singh had built a number of 
houses in Lahore and all those that were 
unoccupied were placed at the disposal of 
the Reception Committee Other houses were 
lent by other citizens so that the honse 
1 roblem for the delegates was easily solved 
Visitors of course stayed either at hotels or 
with frends "We bad a large number of 
tickets printed for visitors and all these were 
sold out Knowing of the carelessness of 
our countrymen I wrote a number of letters 
as the time grew uear particularly to people 
in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies to 
have heavy warm clothing made for the 
journey and the stay m Lahore I also went 
round some of the large shops in Anarkali 
Bazar advising the shopkeepers to keep in 
stock thick ulster® overcoats and woollen 
underwear as there would very likely be a 
bn k demand for them As things turned 
out this proied to be a wise provision for 
in spite of all warnings conveyed by letters 


circular®, and newspaper paragraphs delegitcs 
from outlying districts of tho Madras Presi 
dtncj arrived with insufficient nnd thm 
clothinjf and the ready mudo clothes m toe 
shops in I shore were snapped up in no Unic 
There were two cas°s of pneumonia the 
delegates were removed to tho Lah 
Medical College IIi®pttid and were saved 
only by the unremitting caro nud devotion 
of the students and tho constant attention of 
tho physicians O Subramnnn I>cr of the 
Hindu complained bitterly of the cild but 
Iilak and Gokbnlc stood tho cold very well 
and olten came to tho Tnbitnt office to looh 
tip newspaper files for tho preparation of 
their speeches Ranade who had succeeded 
Tilnng as a Tudgo of the Bombay High 
Court was perfectly unconcerned and 
occupied a small bare room on tho first 
floor of a house at the northern end of 
Anarkali Bazar Tilak Gokhale and others 
from the Deccan were in tho satno bouse 
"When on my round of tho delegates 
quarters I made enquiries Rauade said be 
was quito comfortable and did not mind the 
cold 

Mr Homo came out from England a few 
days before the Congress and was given a 
great reception He was taken in procession 
through a part of tho town and Anarkali, the 
horses were unyoked and the carriage was 
drawn by enthusiastic volunteers Mr Hume 
protested bnt had to give way to the entreat 
les of the young men The pandal was ap 
proachmg completion and as Mi Bume was 
living quite close he spent a great deal of 
time in supervising the arrangements One 
day somo carpets which lay folded in one 
corner had to be spread out on tho dais 
There were no volunteers present just at 
that time and tho coolies were killing timo 
somewhere The only men present were 
some inflnential members of the Reception 
Committee Some one offered to go out and 
look for the coolies Iu that impulsive way 
of his Mr Hume cried out I don t mind 
working as a cooly for the Congress and the 
nation And he at once went and laid fold 
of a carpet The restraint and dignity of 
respectability vanished like magic and the 
lawyer® wealthy rai»e* and others eagerly 
and almost shamefacedly set about helping 
Mr Hume It was good to see them doing 
an hours honest manual work aDd the words 
of Mr Hume sank deep into my ruind 

Dadabbai Naoroji was accompanied by 
Dinsha Edulji Wacha from Bombay and was 
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enthusiastically auhlnpJ nil along th 11 route. 
We tried to bring him in a special train 
from Amritsar and had telegraphed to him to 
halt there Cor that purpose. We had not, 
however, counted with the railway authorities. 
The old Sind, 1’rmjab and Delhi Railway and 
the Indus Valley State Rail wav had 
been amalgamated into the North-Western 
Railway; Jhe old courteous and accommo- 
dating officials of the Company had been 
replaced by pigheaded and snobbish Royal 
Engineers, whoso only conception of doty 
and their own importance was to make 
themselves as disagreeable as possible They 
made petty difficulties about the timing of 
the special train and said that only a small 
number of ticket-holders would be allowed 
on the railway platform when the President 
elect arrired. This was a dehberato innova- 
tion since thero were no platform-tickets in 
those diys. We broke off negotiations with 
the railway bosses, sent some people down 
to Amritsar to convey DadsWui Naoroji to 
Lahore by an ordinary local train and 
refased to apply for any permits or pa«es 
for the railway station platform Tho 
Consequence was that when tho tram con- 
veying Dadabhai steamed in there was a 
surging mass of humanity on tbo station 
Platform, and the station staff and the railway 
police wisely declined to interfere Dadabhai 
Naoroji received an unforgettable welcome m 
Lahore. Thero wa 3 a dense, cheering crowd 
all along tho route It became dark bv the 
time the slow-moving, long crowd debouched 
into Auarkalt Bazar and it was a torchlight 
procession that passpd through it All rne 
open windows of tho houses near Lohari 
Oate were occnpi°d by Pnrsi and other 
Indian ladies waving handkerchiefs and 
throwing flowers and bouquets into the 
carnago of Dadabhai. who stood up and 
bowed and sainted with both hands, l ® 
first words that ho spoke to mo whon we 
shook hands on arrival at the house where 
he was to stay were, ‘This crowns all • 

Tho session itself was an unparalleled 
success. , There wa 3 a threatened rapture 
"lien a Mahomcdan delegate per-aadea 
IM.Mmi N.ornji and Hama, "dhant tlis 
knowledge of tne subjects Committee to 
accept some resolutions granting special 
Concessions to Mahomedaos, but peace was 
restored by the withdrawal of the resolutions. 
Sir Hum. (timed and fretted, lost bis 
temper and became ill Sardar Dyal bi g 
bad an attack of gout and though no 


would not shy away from the Congress he 
could not read his speech or call on 
the President Dsdabhai Naoroji asked mo to 
take him to the house of the Sardar^ and we 
drovo tnere together. Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick 
was Lieutenant-Governor of tho Punjab nt 
the time and ho was one of tho best G ivernors 
the Punjab ever had. Ilumo suggested that 
Didahhai Naoroji should call upon tho 
L'putenant-Gevernor and n letter was sent 
ofl to the Prirafo Secretary. In reply, 
Didabhai Naoroji was inwted to dinner nt 
Government House and there was no conver- 
sation on political subjects. There was some 
6tir on tho Congress platform when tho 
Maharaja of Kapnrtlisla appeared as n visitor 
and sat by tho President Sttrendranath 
Bancrj-a. who was addressing tho Congress, 
paused for a moment to call for three cheers 
for the Maharaja. The story _got abroad that 
the Maharaja, who was then a young man, 
had called on tho Chief Secretary to the 
Punjab Government for permission to attend 
as a visitor. lie was told that thero was do 
objection hut tho Congress was scarcely a 
gathering fit for Princes. Financially, this 
Congress was probably the most successful 
of all sessions After meeting all expenses 
on a liberal «cale. paying the passage out nod 
back of tho President, there was a balance 
left of over Rs. 10,000, and this formed the 
nucleus of the fond out of which tho 
Bradlaugh Hall was built. 

Loud Ei/.inN Dur.iuu 

Official Durbars are held all over the 
country and I have been present nt several 
of them. It is not my intention to write much 
about these functions, but I should like to 
record my impies^ions of the Durbar held 
by Lord Elgin at Lahore in ISfff. because of 
an almost tragic incident which created some 
sensation. The Durbar was held in November 
in a largo tent close to the Chief's College 
to the ea«t of Lahore Lord Elgin 
made a public entry into the city of Liburo 
with all tho pomp and paraphernalia of a 
victorious commander entering a vanquished 
city. The roads were guarded by swaggering 
Gurkha and other troops. In the viceregal 
procession, besides tho Viceroy's Bodyguard 
in its imposing scailet uniform and mounted 
troops -there were some pieces of artillery 
and several Indinn Princes brought up tho 
rear. At tho Durbar there wore present the 
Lieutenant-Governors of tho Punjab, Lord 
Harris, the well-known cricketer-Governor of 
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Bombay Sir Charles Crosthwmto I teutenaut 
Governor of the United Provinces and tho 
members o! tie 'Viceroys Executive Conned 
prominent among whom wero Sir Jam^s 
Westland with his b g head and Sir \nthony 
Macdonnell who afterwards became Lord 
Vlacdonnell Lord Hgm with his short stout 
figure and homely fcatares did not look 
like a very august personage at all Tho 
Princes wero headed by Maharaja I’ratap 
Singh of Kashmir who looked very un 
comfortable and scarcely martial in a 
Colonels uniform with his five feet and very 
few odd inches of height and tho fautliar 
huge white turban on lus head Thero wero 
the Maharaja of Patiala (the father of the 
present Prince) tho Nawab of Bahaaalpur 
the Raja of Jhmd Raja Hira S ngh of Kabha 
(the father of tho deposed Maharaja) the 
Raja of Ivapurthala (these thero were made 
Mai arajas later on) and several others The 
incident I have mentioned took place while 


tho Raja o f Eandkot was rotarmog to his 
seat after presenting the castomary m ar 
to tho Viceroy The Raja was a feeble, 
decrepit old min almost b n nt double hy age 
and illness To reach tho vicoregal dais there 
was a °loping plank covered with red cloth 
After tho presentation of naxar ovory one had 
to back three stop3 with his face to the Viceroy 
and then walk back to his seat As tho Raja 
of Eandkot was backing from the presence ho 
stumbled and would havo fallen heavily bat 
for tho presonco of mind of one of tho 
secretaries who was standing below the 
platform and who caught the Raja before he 
fell and conducted him to his seat It was 
cruel and scandalous to havo compelled this 
man to attend tho Durbar His presence 
could have beeD easily excused on the ground 
of ill health and physical unfitness without 
any Jos3 of prestige to tho Government and 
certainly without any suspicion of disrespect 
to tho V iceroy 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN 

B D C GUPTA 


I T may be said that the education of the 
present day Japan has nothing to do with 
that which existed before 1868 or m pre 
Restoration days The troth is that 
both in spirit and from the education 

ft f PreS 6 f Dt da V s ent,rol y different 
from that of pre Restoration days Of 
schoo! ls which number about 
4o00° there remain only one the Keio 
Gijikn which was established before the 
Restoration of the Imperial Regime and all 
other schools were established after the 
Restoration This means that in Japan there 
is practically no schools which has a history 
or over CO years 3 

Put more plainly the education of the 
present was modelled on the education of 
Europe and America Of course edneihnn 
was modelled entirely upon that of any one 
particular Western country In the earliP-f 
days the educational system of Holland was 
investigated and then the educational system* 
of * ranee America England and German” 


nmnte *u° m ^° s * ern systems good 

£?“** , havo b . eea adopted Even at prcOut 
es a °d studies are being constantly and 
amt J? “ade into the educational systems 
l ? ,DK ( u e hodi of Astern countries and 
rL„ th f l benelit »ur schools is 

2,. tt - authorities hasten to 
“2‘. * In J hls wa J avithin half a century 
In' tk *° J ’ p “ has made great progress 
„‘ h » . ™noM branches of science 
aUhourt , !f , m ? de 11,0 greatest progress 
account ls ? Dt muob noticed on 

b“X 'f s tad^" 5leSSSh ° Wr 

Wo\DElFLL PrOORU. S 

What is the reason that edneahon m 

Sta ' ted onl y half a contory 
ago has made such wonderful progiess ? 

Urn fact *£? 'oT pSseTSay 
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education of pre : Re«toration days proved 
of no use at all to present-day education, 
one make* a great mistake The civuizatnn 
of Japan is different from that of Europe m 
history, has continued unbroken during an 
incredibly long period of about 2000 vear^ 
since the establishment of thi=» Island Empire 
Generally speaking, the civilization of lapan 
was during this long time isolated, so that 
education seemed not to have made iny 
note- worthy progress for n score of centunps 
before the Restoration of Meiji But it must 
be admitted that this long time was not 
spent idly, hut was entirely devoted t> the 
promotion of the Oriental culture which 
served as motive power to establish a new 
civilization during the era of Meiji. In other 
words, Japan’s wonderful progress in modern 
civilization is due entirely to the fact 
that her field of civilization had been thorough- 
lv cultivated and was in fertile readiness for 
the planting of western seeds 

The schools for training members of 
the samurai class, and the elementary 
schools called aristocratic terakoya with 
their teachers, in the castle-towns of the 
three hundred or so feudal lords throughout 
the country all disappeared at Restoration 
of the Imperial Regime All such things 
(including the old-fashioned teachers of 
calligraphy), however, proved of great service 
in paving the way for the praiseworthy 
advancemade in the educatioual world through 
extracting the merits from western culture 
That the Japanese nation is foil of the love 
of culture as shown by tho fact that, although 
the necessity of education was preached 
exclusively to the samurai class, the number 
of private schools where tho three R s were 
taught, far exceeded the number of common 
schools of to-day. These private schools 
received their pupils chiefly from the families 
of the lower classes. 0 f farmers, craftsmen 
and traders, who were then looked down 
upon by the samnrai class. This fact fully 
illustrates the zeal of the Japanese nation in 
educational matters, especially SI “ C ® 
equality of classes was recognised by the 
^leiji administration .... 

“It may sound boastful to say so, but the 
educational system of Japan is 1 think, of 
* more advanced, reasonable _ and orderly 
nature It is a system established through 
comparative studies by thonghtful minds in a 
short period of tune. It is _ a case, but 
entirely different from the case in the Western 
countries, where education has been worked 

6S— 5 


out by gradual development. Naturally it 
enjoys uniformity throughout the empire, but 
this is a slight defect in that it means 
inadaptability to local conditions in some 
parts For instance, those who are admitted 
into middle schools have to complete the 
primary school course, consisting of six years. 
In tho primary schools, all boys and girls, 
irrespective of their parents' wealth and 
position are equally instructed Educationally, 
it is quite democratic, with leligion and 
eduction entirely independent, thas preven- 
ting any trouble arising out of religious 
problems. 

System of Edccatiox 

To explain briefly the system of education 
m JapaD, a primary school consists of a lower 
primary school of six grades and a higher 
primary school of two Every child is com- 
pelled to complete the lower primary school 
of six grades, higher education resting on 
free will Every year about 1,200.000 pupils 
complete the lower primary school course, 
and more than SO per cent of these elect to 
enter either middlo schools or the higher 
primary schools 

The length of the middle school course 
is five years For the boys thero are middle 
schools, and for the girls’ higher schools, 
besides practical schools such as agricultural 
and technical schools For the middle school 
graduates, there are higher schools and 
various technical or special schools of higher 
grade, which give instruction to those 
de«iring to pursue some practical business 
or profession, such as industry, agriculture, 
commerce, medicine, etc. A university com- 
prises several colleges such as law, economics, 
literature { including the departments of 
philosophy, history and literature ), science, 
engineering, medicine, commerce, agriculture, 
etc. There are three kinds of schools, the 
first being those established and kept up by 
the state, the second by local public bodies, 
and the last by private bodies 

The following figures show the number 
of schools and stndents : 

Tear Schools Students 

1919 41,650 8.G36.S53 

1920 42,757 8.997,246 

1921 43,520 10,425,742 

As shown by the above figures both the 
schools and students are on the increase 

Compulsory education is being carried on 
quite satisfactorily. Middle and high school 
education, too, are spreading year by year. 
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It is n peculiar phenomenon of present day 
Japan that every year see-* shortage of middlo 
and high schools despite their increase in 
nun her such being the case boys who 
d no to enter middle schools have to undergo 
\f ry severe competitive examinations while 
h \ s wb > are desirous of entering schools, of 
.1 f,her grade are obliged to sit for still m >ro 
ever? entrance examinations since the num 
ber tf applicants always far oxc ed* the 
n n ber who can enter Cooseqnenth there 
is m ever increasing demand for quilifiLd 
t cber* the supply of whom is far from 
meeting tho demand This is the most 

deplorable thing in the educational world of 
Jap m to day 

Srcui mi Mo iai m 

As menti ned above Tapan is making 
constant efforts winch sometimes looks too 
eager to adopt overy good thing in Western 
education The Japanese people are not in 
the least prejudiced against learning what s 
good in Western culture and are by nature 
exceedingly progressive in their fancy for 
anything novel So nil Japanese educationists 
are constantly paying attention to the educa- 
tional progress of the world Take the case 
of Miss Parkhurst, who visited Japan Inst 
year The Dalton plan advocated by her 
was introduced here for the first time last 
year, and ever since critics have earnestly 
discussed her teaching method in the maga 
zines and newspapers Already more than 
ten books dealing with the Dilton plan 
have been published This is only an lllustra 
tion but it will help readers to form an idea 
of the zeal of Japanese educationists The 


educational world in Tapan is at all tim°3 
alive and making progress in all directions 
It must be regrotted, however, that edaca 
tiomsts in Tapan being so intent upon adopt 
ing anything new and novel from the West, 
they are ViVeh to bo negligent m cultivating 
their origin ah t> Japan & education has 

bon ever its own characteristic one of which 
is tint all her schools are entirely free from 
trouble-, arising from religious problems It 
lias coar o-. in morality instead of religion 
By morality ia meant “secular morality’, but 
it must bo remembered thnt in Japanese 
schools this is based on tho ethics or ruorali 
ty of Japan herself That is to say its 
nucleus consists of lojalty and patriotism 
but not by any means bigoted and perversive 
Perhaps there is no other country in the 
world where in tho hours devoted to moral 
lessons at school* foreign anecdotes and 
foreign proverbs are so liberally usod Of 
late the spirit of international co-operation 
has become one of tho subjects to be taught 
in the moral lessons at school 

As to the other coar es of study at 
school there is not much difference between 
Japan and those of western countries 
Instead of Latin Chinese classic* are taught 
Swedish gymnastics, sports and games of 
various sorts are practised Fencing and 
Jujitsu are optional in middle grade school* 
In all the middle grade schools one foreign 
language Fnglisb is taught 

In conclusion I should like to add that 
education promises most for the future of Japan 
and that her edncation will doubtless lead 
her nearer and nearer the ideal of interna 
tiODal friendship 


A PLEA FOR A CHANGE IN THE HINDU LAW OF MARRIAGE 

BiD C MAITRA 


W HIT E all over the world laws are being 
made and amended to suit ever* 
changing circumstances out Hindu 
law seem* to remain umltered like the 
proverbial laws of the Medes and the 
Persians To illustrate one glaring instance 
of the anachronism of our law *1 cite the 
following — 


A married Hindu girl was enticed away 
from Knshmere to Bombay Perhaps she was 
not an unwilling victim for even Hmdn 
girls err Bat at the present moment she 
is sorry for her indiscretion She is eighteen 
years old and wishes to return to her 
husbands home at be mil lake her back or 
to remarry it possible. It ,s al mos t certain 
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(bat (he husband will not readmit (o his 
borne (he erring wife In the present stat“ 
of the law nebody can marry her. A doctor 
friend of mine with an income of do®e upon 
£500 a year is willing to marry her But the 
law stands in the way. The law thus stoid in 
the way of the remarriages of Hindu widow . 

The position is as follow^ , if she re- 
marries she and her second husband lender 
themselves liable to prosecution for bi’amv 
She cannot even by becoming ,t cent'ri to 
Christianity get her marriage dissolved u> der 
Act XXI of 1866, since (1) she adimttfdly 
committed adultery which undei section 25 
of the Act bars dissolution and <2) the 
husband being a resident of Kashmere no 
suit for dissolution can bo instituted in an 
Indian court {section 6). 

W hat then is the remedy J Should she be 
forced to choose between (be two alter- 
natives of leading either a nun’ 1 ' life or a 
life of shame ? It will bo tuno enough thus 
to limit the number of alternatives when 
^prescribe similar remedies m cases of 
erring men. 

The remedy seems to lie iD passing an 
Act on the lines of the Act of 1S66, but (1) 
r Ppealiog section 25 of the Act and that 
section of the Penal Code which makes 
adultery an offence, (2) giving our courts 
jurisdiction over marriage when petitioners 
are domiciled in India whether or not res- 
pondents are so domiciled, (3) empowering 
courts to dissolve marriages on respondents 
deserting or repudiating petitioners lrrespec- 
tive of the latter's conversion to Christianity 
(t) adding a provision that in the ca«e of 
the adultery of a wife a marriage shall not 
dissolved unless the husband either 
remarries or consents to the dissolution. 

A= regards clause (1) — It may bo argued 
that adultery on a wife’s part is 0 bar to the 
dissolution of even an English marriage _ and 
that cpDse/jiiejjiJy the snggesled ptovisiou 
Eoe3 beyond the English law, which is 

dangerous. 


But comparison wifh English law on this 
point is fallacious. Unlike a Hindu husband, 
au English husband is prohibited by law 
from con true tine a second valid marriage 
during tho contiuuance of his first valid 
marriage It therefore, follows that if tho 
latter wishes to free himself of the obligations 
of bis marriage contract on account ot the 
faithlessness of his wife and to remarry he 
has to get his first marriage dissolved. 
Farther clause (1) read with danse (4) places 
the Hindu wife in no better position than 
the English wife .Tust as an errant English 
wife cannot remarry unless her husband 
divorces her so also will not an adulterous 
Hindu wife be able to remarry unless her 
husband either remarries or Consents to tho 
dissolution of their marriage 

The repeal of section 497 of the Penal 
Code (which makes adultery an offence) is 
suggested since it is thought that as in other 
countries an aggrieved husband should find 
remedy in civil action. The section prevents 
a fallen woman from permanently attaching 
herself to one man and thus inevitably forces 
her to a life of shame. 

Clause (2) simply follows the English law 
of divorce by which marriages can 60 dis- 
solved if only petitioners are domiciled in 
England 

Clause (3) does not affect the existing 
rights of a convert but simply extends them 
to other equally deserving persons 

In the case I have cited the girl cannot 
escape blatno for her predicament Bnt thero 
are many cases (some of which are never 
published) in which innocent girls are driven 
away from homes by brutal husbands or in 
which such girls are forsaken by their 
husbands and society for molestation by 
ruffians from whose hands their husbands 
or society or the State could not protect 
them Will India deny these unfortunate 
girls opportunities of regainmg their lost 
positions? 


IF TIIE BRITISH WERE GONE, WOULD INDIA “RUN WITH BLOOD?" 

Bt Rev. Dr. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


O NE of the claims ofteoest made by 
Englislmei.— a sort of favorite claim, one 
in which many seem to 'take peculiar 
satisfaction— Is, that the presence of Britain 


in India is neces«aiy in order to prevent 
the country from falling into "chaos” 
anarchy” and blocd-shed. Staying and 
maintaining their rule is something which 
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tin Bntish <lo as a Sacred duty" <unsr>lfish- 
t" n <1 generously bearing thetr share of the 
w t in m s burden’ ) 

N r 1*1 it strange tl at tins claim i» a 
> nt one It is dramatic, nnd quickly 
Hue 1 '* atUu tnn , people "ho do not know 
i ms. es ily accept it ns true, nnd it take-, 
iw iy son ething of the obloquy naturally 
c tinp upon foreign rulers hr representing 
thm n t as encmit* but ns friends and 
he r set rs of nn inferurand helple's people 

0 travelling in India is fairly startled to 

1 i how ci i «tn»tlv tl i British justify their 
1 n inati i tin ro by this claim — saying to 
him liu pc vp are here for India s 

af*h we ire hire simply because we mnst 
he lie natives cant govern themselves 
If we withdnw tomorrow the larharom or 
onlv half civilized people would fly at one 
■mothers throats and the land would mn 
with blood from the Himalayas to Capo 
Coroot in 

Travelling in Foglnnd one hods Inglish- 
men there «aj mg tho same bimilar state 
meots arc made again and again in Farlia 
ment There however, tlios are not raado 
withont rebuke and denial, for not a few 
members of that body ore reasonably mtclll 
gent about India and refuse to listen in 
silence to what in their judgment is a per- 
version of facts Nevertheless the claim is 
repeated over and over Tho Master of 
Flibank is reported ns declaring, withont a 
blush in a speech on the budget For us 
to abandon India would bo in effect to hand 
her over to the most frightful anarchy” 
Members quote Sir ChaTles Elliot, who some 
years ago published an article in tbo 
Imperial Itemcir* in which be went into 
particulars and painted the following hair- 
raising picture 


If we Enrich abandoned India to-morrow no 
organized government would he formed There 
would follow not a despotism under Surendranath 
Bannerjea. or any other leader of the advanced 
partv not a democratic government of elected 
representatives of Bengali Baboos or Mabratta 
Brahmins tut a promt* invasion from Afghanistan 
in the north west and Nepal in the north and the 
wild tribes on the frontier of Assam m the north 
east The Pnncea of the Native States with 
their well trained armies wonld re commence 
their old internecine Quarrels and annex adjoining 
territory and there would be an o-gy of murder 
and rapine” 


This kind of thing is talked so much and 
written so much by the British that three 

* August 1909 


qttarbrsnf the world art unify behoves it. I 
find it on nil hands accepted ns frue in 
America Even n man ns intelligent 
President ftoo*cicU dcclired in n public 
address 


If Inglish control were withdrawn from India 
he win I' I'cnmsnh wmill heome a chaos ot 
Hoodshcd aid violence all tho weaker j copies, 
nnl the mo«t in IiMrious and law abiding would 
ti* plundered nnd farced to submit to indesrntrtbtc 
wrong and opr rc ‘•ion. nnd the only t>eodiciancs 
among the natives would t** the Ua eless and 
I toM thirsty 


As f write tlic«e words there lies before 
me an Anunonn piper tint tells of a Boston 
man visiting the citv of Cilcutta and n-lcing an 
Englishman what would hn| pen if tbo English 
withdrew frain the count rv Pointing toward 
the Zoological Oardn, the Englishman replied 
‘ If voti should open the cag< s and let oat 
the lions, tigers and other wild animals you 
would c oe what would happen " Innocent 
American knowing no better, accepted .t all 
ns true returned to Boston, told tho story, 
and fervently praised tho British for their 
great servico to India in Keeping tho 
benighted nnd barbarous people from tearing 
one another to pieces hko wild bca«U 

What is to be said m answer to this 
amazing claim mado by so many persons 
interested in the perpetuation of British rule 
in India nnd so widely believed 0 Is it true * 
Or like so many other things which are 
told and believed by ciedulous multitude', 
is it n fiction, a scare, n mere, “bugaboo,” 
something imagined to bo true bccauso men 
uant it to bo true 0 

At least one thing to bo said is, that if 
the claim is true, if after being so long 
under British rule, the Indian people, as a 
result, have sunk to such a condition of 

savagery as this claim implies, the fact is a 
most shocking indictment of British rule 
For more thnn 2,500 years before the British 
came, the Indian nation was ono of the 

greatest, the most influential, and most 
enlightened in the world It was distinctly 
the leading nation of tho greatest of tho 
worlds continents— the continent which has 
been called tho mother of civilization 

It produced great literatures great art, 
great philosophers great religions, great 

vi moral codes, great men in 

absolutely every department of life Can 
r» e *v bel o re i , tha J dnrin e the domination 
of the British of 160 years or so it tins 
lie” tha conl ^ 1 tlon indicated by the claim 
which we are considering a condition 
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andagcras to that of wild beasts just escaped 
‘from n zoo, — a condition snch that it i-> 
unable to govern it«elf, but must bo kept 
under the control of foreigners to proven* 
its peoples from flying at one anotheis 
throats and plunging the whole land into 
anarchy and bloodshed ? If the situation in 
India is snch as these Englishmen a«seit, 
one wonld think they would bide it, cor t 
it np, blnsh with shame at the thought <>t 
it, be the last peisons in the world n 
acknowledge it Instead of its being a reiyn 
why the British should remain in India, 
surely it is a most unanswerable evidence 
that they never should have gone there, 
that thpir rule has been nothing shnit of a 
calamity and that the onlv hope for India i- 
for them to leave, and allow the Indian 
people onco more to manage then own 
iiTairs and govern themselves, a- they did 
for so many centuries before the British 
came on the scene. Plainly this is the nr«t 
thing that ought to be said by honest meo, 
concerns British rule in India, if the claims 
made by Sir Charles Elliott, the Master of 
Elibaok, and the rest are true 

But are they true ? 

Sir Charles Elliott is more specific in his 
statements, goes more into detail', than anv 
other Let us examine his statements, to -ee 
whether they prove to rest on a basis of 
reality, or only on one of imagination 

This eminent Englishman tells us. as wo 
have seen, that if the British ever go away, 
there will be immediate “invasions of India 
from Afghanistan and Nepal’ and by the 
so-called “wild tribes on the borders ol 
Assam”, and a general uprising of the 
.Princes of the Native States of India, with 
.theic well-trained armies,” to invade and 
annex’ “adjoining territory” and to create 
* general “orgy of murder and rapine " 

. Certainly this is a dark picture Where 
does he get it ? Just what are Afghanistan 
«d Nepal ? Are they great, powerful and 
dangerous countries, invasions from which 
would be a peril to India ? These armies 
°f »be Native Princes, are they large ? And 
these wild tribes at tbe north-east, how for- 
midable and dangerous are they ? Let us 
see 

Afghanistan is a country located on the 
jar-stde of great and lofty ranges of mountains 
from which invaders can reach India only 
through difficult, dangerous and _ easily 
-fended passes Its total population is 
>bcut si x millions, a number which does 


not seem to bo very alarming when placed 
beside India’s three hundred^ and twenty 
millions. The population of Nepal is about 
the same, no larger. Thus the two nations 
compare with India in population and in 
strength, well, say about as sir-year-old boys 
compare with a full grown mao o! twenty, 
or. if l may be allowed a less dignified 
illustration, about as Rat-terriers compare 
with a Mastiff, a Oreat Dane, or a Newfound- 
land dog 

As for the so-called “well-trained armies” 
of the Princes, which are to spread such 
havoc and carnage over the land, just what 
i- their strength > If we turn to the States- 
man’s Year Book of 1920, wo find that all 
the Native Princes of India (that is, the 
rulers of all the Native States! possess armies 
(well-trained or ill-trained), all combined, 
DiioiberiDg only 27,000, or to be exact, 27, 
030 Is that number to be regarded as very 
dangerous in a great nation like India ? And 
then as to the character of these Native Trinces, 
is it such as we are given by SirCharles and the 
rest to understand ? We know thnt some of 
them are among the most enlightened and 
peace-loving rulers to be found anywhere. 
Where does Sir Charles get his authority for 
representing all of them or any of them as 
bandits, only restrained by British control 
from pluDging into war with one another and 
inaugurating a nation-wide orgy of “rapine 
and murder ?’’ One would like to ascertain 
his authority As for ourselves, we have 
never been able to discover any evidence 
that the great majority of tho Indian Princes 
are any less peaceful or law-abiding than the 
British themselves 

As for the “wild tribes on the borders of 
Assam,” what is the truth about them? I 
myself happen to have a little personal 
knowledge bearing on this question. It was my 
fortnne some years ago to spend two weeks 
on horseback travelling among two of these 
tribes, on a missionary journey to vi«it some 
little mission churches which existed among 
them. I had to travel on the back of a “jrony’ 
or else »,n foot) for there was not a wheeled 
vehicle of any kind, or a road for one, any- 
where in the region ; the only way of getting 
from one of the scattered villages to another, 
being by foot-trail or “pony path.” What 
kind o! people did I find ? Dangerous 
savages ? I travelled with a single companion, 
a member of one of the tribe®, who acted as 
my guide and interpreter. We carried no 
arms more formidable than an ordinary 
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pocket knife When my journeying 1 . wcro 
nearly at an end I spent an opening with 
the British official who had charge of tho 
region He «aid to rre You have probably 
wondered sometimes whether you were entirely 
ate going about among the people of these 
wild and far awn hills But I assure you 
that vour onh cause for fear is tho tigers 
and ’eopards in the jungles ind ravines and 
e\(n ttey will not tronblo you unle«s 
u travel in the night As regards tho 
ojle you need not have tho sliglest 
oppiehensi n While they aro simple and in 
nmy ways *eun to be lacking in civilization 
tney are manlv and self respecting they 
In \ how tv fight f their rights are trampled 
ou but when treated justly and fairly they 
are ns 1 ind and peaceablo and trustworthy 
as any people in the world I have lived 
here now nearly a dozen years Before 
coming here I lived in London And I 

want to say to you that you are actually 
safer going about amoDg these people than 
you would be on the streets of London 

Does it look very much as if these wild 
tribes aro likely under any circumstances 
to rush down from their hills to the plains 
and cities and spread havoc and destruction 
over India ? 


Such, then seem to be the actual facts 
regarding the peril which Sir Charles Elliott 
the Master of Mibank, and others imagine 
threatens India if the British go away and if 
the Indian people are left to rule themselves 
Do the facts show that there is any reason 
whatever to believe that *uch a peril exists 
anywhere else except in the imagination of 
the men who proclaim it as a justification of 
British rule ? 


Sir Charles tells us one thing more which 
we have not yet considered but which 
demands attention He gives us to under 
stand that if the British leave India, they 
will do so without making any provision 
for another government to fill their place 
In other words they will not before leaving 
lie thinks take any steps or permit the 
Indian people to take an} to organize a 
republic or any other form of rule under 
Surendramth Bannerjea or an> other Indian 
leader or leaders but will deliberately and 
intentionally leave the country without a 
government thus taking the course which 
they believe will be most likely to produce 
universal anarchy and bloodshed and wreck 
the country This seems to be the clear 
meaning of the talk of Sir Charles and the 


rest about universal bloodshed nnd anarchy 
following the departure of the British 

Tho British hold all power in their 
hands , the} know that tho Indian people 
want self rule and to that end desire a 
government of their own under the 
management of their own competent leader* 
of whom they believe they have no lack 
lho British can if they will make provision 
for such n government they can easily 
arrange for a nation wide election in which 
tho Indian people will bo able to choose 
their best nod most trusted public men 
and statesmen to set up and matntnin a 
system of rule which will bo Indian and 
which will serve their needs as they 
believe incomparably better than they can 
possibly bo served by any foreign Govern- 
ment Having raado such provision fora 
reliable government to succeed them the 
British can tako their departure with everr 
reason to believe that all will go on in 
India essentially ns safely and peacefully as 
one king succeeds another in England or 
ns one political administration follows 
another in America And making such 
preparation before they go is just what they 
shonld do and the very least that they can 
do in justice or in honor Will they not 
do it? 


* or ncarly * wo centimes they have been 
bolding India in subjection without her 
consent exploiting tho country, and in a 
hundred ways gaining prestige commercial 
advantages and pecuniary wealth from what 
they have proudly called their great Indian 
k t fv ,ire Purely after India has done and 
suffered so much for them and after they 
f T® rea Ped such enormous benefits from her 
it the} aro actuated by any principles of 
honor or even decency they will desire 
o see her safe and prosperous when they 
are gone and will gladly do all in them 
power to insure such safety and prosperity 
lo do less than this will show on their park 
the basest ingratitude and the most shocking 
injustice 

As to tho matter of the British govern 
ment leaving India suddenly and uilhout 
!",*?* Proiiswn for any other goiernment 
! ? lace of course that would pro 

but ’'“P 0 ™"'? 1 dangerous thing . 

but only fer the same reason that It would 
worlg n f;°.“ S , ,0r . £°vernment in the 

"”t? *» drop everything and go 

no its P'r^PS * successor to take 

up its rcsponsibilit.es It the government of 
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op in pl-ice of thit which now rule* the 
present Indian army if officered hy trained 
nd competent Indian 1 * would be sufficient 
md much more thin sufficient, to protect 
11 c country against any danger that 

hreatens or is likely to threaten from 

Af„l amstan Nepal or any other source 
But and this shontd not for a m tmetit 
be forgotten tie present Indian army is 

oly a very small part of India a possiblo 
ulitary strength Beyond this she has a 
further resource of tens of milhonss of men 
as good fighters when trained a» these aro 
m the world who under an Indian govern 
meat, would bo available as soldiers if there 
were need But under British rule all these 
men are kept nntrotned India is kept 
without military ofFcers the whole nation 
is deprived of arms even the sold ers who 
are taken away to fight as in Farope and 
Mesop taraia and Palestine tn the Ureat war 
on returning home and receiving their dis 
charge are disarmed Such fear has Britain 
constantly that ludia will revolt and strike 
for freedom Of course the weaker she can 
keep the Indian people in a military way 
the easier it is to hold them down 

Of course if the British should leave 
Indio and if in connection with leaving they 
should com nit the crit ic of refusing to set 
up an Indian government or allowing the 
Indian people to set up one to fill the place 
and take over the functions of its British 
predecessor thus leaving the country without 
a government and at the same time without 
military protection —if the British should do 
that then doubtless as already said there 
would be mo c or less confusion and anarchy 
until tic country could rccoicr ft on the 
remit of the shameful conduct of the British 
Here we have Ind a s only danger and 
as we have seen it would be one wholly of 
Britain s creation 


Whit the British ought to have been 
doing tl roughout all these long years past 
was n ahng Inlm slrony both atilly and 
militarily imteal of deliberately I copula her 
™oy ""s 1 , 1 <® have pot competent 
Indians freely into all government positions 
from lowest to highest— certainly there should 
have been as many Indians in these places 
as Britons There shonld have been at least 
as many Indian as British officers in the 
army— the highest commands should not have 
been withl eld from Indians The Military 
member of the Viceroy s Executive Council 


should often at least half the time have been 
n trained and experienced Indian 

\\ hat the British Indian government 
should no v do is to remedy these shameful 
delinquencies (theso persistent wrongs) of 
the pa t as soon ns possiblo 

l bivo urged elsewhere as the best 
Indians and some Fnglishraen nro urging 
that onh a short time is necessary for the 
present British masters of India to arrange 
for elections everywhere and thus aid the 
peoplo to set up a carefully planned and 
comj etent government It is believed by many 
men of weightiest judgment that all could be 
accomplished m a single years time Bnt 
if not in one year thon in two or five 
what India wants is not haste certainly not 
un vise haste but certainty something which 
she can ilejtcn l on and an end to promises 
of pots of gold at the foot of a rainbow 
bmee India has been and stiU i* SO 
shamefully deprived of trained and ex 
jenenced military officers of her own and 
also of higher police officer* doubtles on 
obtaining self government she would desire 
to engage a considerable numb a r of British 
military and police officers for a time as 
trainers of her own men and to fill important 
positions of military and police command until 
Indians were ready Probably too some 
would be retained permanently but of course 
under India s control as Canada b army is 
under Canada s control and as Australia s 
and South Africa s aro under control of those 
Dominions 


" un suen careful provision made «or 
setting up a proper Indian government to 
take the place of the retiring British one and 
with such adequate military and police 
arrangements made for protection in case of 
possible immediate need as already has been 
said there should be no more disorder o' 
confusion or danger connected with the 
turning over of the control of India to the 
Indian people than in turning over of the 
control of England to a new political party 
after an election For tl e people of Indian 
are not less law abiding and peaceful than 
tl e people of England 

India once on her own feet, and free f° 
organize aid equip and officer and tram 
aD * ier 0 vn as large as necessary* 

would have no more reason to fear Afghanis 
tan or Nepal or her own so called wild 
tribes than the United States has to fear 
attacks from our Red Indian tribes or from 
Euba or Nicaragua 
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Art In Japan 

The appearance of the prefeetaral Gallery of 
Tokjo near the Imperial tfuaein Uycno lark 
pened on May 1st tv way of commemorating 
the 1 fe of Shototu Ta shi (OH GG9 AD) one o! 
creat founders of lapanesc fine arts is one ot tne 



Sell Doji by Kikuchi Ke getsu 
membie de 1 Academ e des Beaux arts 



greatest events to be recorded m the sixty T ear 
annals of modem Japanese fine arts , , , 

» ejhib tions were simultaneo isly 1 e}° 
pectively by the Japan Art Society and the Sociej. 
of the Second Sect on both leaders in the 
world 

,, M* - Se ho Takeuchi is an unrivalled master c 
the Kyoto school and one of the veteran mem 06 
of the Imper al Academy of Art 

in recent years however he has been 
active in the guidance of younger painters 
,“°sca P e of Southern Ch na at the Imperial 
demy of Art annual exhibit on fluently besP® 
to the g f Ur t° f tb ' S ased master w ho is now al* 3y 
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la fact, Seiho of Kyoto and TaiLwaD of Tokyo— Japanese painting circles to-day. All lovers of art 

the former encroaching upon the methods or are noiv sc rent with breathless interest, on the 

western painting, and the latter holding to the contest of the two champions ulio are .locked m 

tradition of Japanese painting— are champions in lompetition m the arena of Japanese painting. It 

was also an encouraging fact, m comparison with 

the mactmtv of other veterans, that Mr Gsckado 

*»'•»-* s',«- ~ f ■:». v v *,?>-* 'ey- ■ >< .5 Kawai furnished variety in displaying his "Indian 

v. " - *. 'Ql * j summer” at the Imperial Academy of art annual 

’ ' ’ * ' ' v ~rr: ;J tMniiuon 
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Gainsborough’s art Was indefinite in itselt, 
pervasive rather than emphatic. 

"Gainsborough. indeed, seems to have had 
the faculty— the fatal sift, we might almost sav— 
of externalizing for ns the dream Ihe dream 
and the business’ well sums np the division of toe 
world between him and Reynolds To ml his 
genius 'feminine’ would not be exat h tor only an 
intense, if relined, masculinity could have set vii h 
visions free. The sweetness of his w ort. 
is entirely unsentimental, it is rather the sweetness 
that comes of intense pressure upon th> *aw 
material of life, leaving the dross behiu l and 
giving us onlvthe life as we essence x\ hicli d It iscd 
through the affairs of know it. is too Mibfle f. r n- 
to_ perceive unaided Feminine it i*. in 1 s° r bu* 
it is less the feminine presented to ns tn the >.tual 
shapes of the opposite sex than that more ah-olute 
feminine, not consciously desired and n-*\er to 
he experienced in life, which haunts the in agination 
of every fully developed man— the feminine e. bo ot 
masculine personality. —Lit Ingest 

A Modern Medievalist 

, To be head of the interior decorating department 
of a big furniture store is, according to mis3 Alma 


Bigelow, to hold one of the world s most interesting, 
jobs She knows whereof she speaks, for her 
particular furniture store is one of the largest in 
Chicago, and that means one of the largest in the 
wide Middle West 

She decorates houses all over the Mississippi 
Valley -banks and theatres, churches, all sorts of 
public buildings. Sometimes she is asked to work 
out an entire decorative scheme, sometimes it is 
just a problem of details— panels, or rugs or walls 
and ceilings 

Here two churches were her favourite pieces of 
decoration. 'St Paul's Cathedral in Marquetteo 
and All Saints’ Church m Pontiac. 

"All she said decoration has some touch with 
tradition, either follows it, or goes llatly against it, 
or adapts its forms. But church decoration is more 
thoroughly imbned with tradition than any other 
kind And you don't realize, until you start to 
delve into it. how manv hundreds and thousands 
of s\ mho! 3 have gathered around the Christian 
religion." 

Tne decorative scheme for the Pontiac Church 
grew normally from its name. The struggles and 
trails of all the Christian Saints were Miss if.gefow’s 
inspiration, lier re redos and side screens are of 
wood, their panels overlaid with gold and color m 
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The Autograph of a Tree 

' D J. McDougal of the Carnegie Institution has 
devised an appaiatns. the dendiograph.’ to make a 
tree trace its own curve of growth and characteris- 
tics This was no easy thing to do because the 
movements involved are extremely slow and elight 
acd the device must be fastened to the tree, so 
that it most remain for a long time la the open 
air and exposed to the pressure of the wind. 

‘Nevertheless, he has succeeded , and be des- 
cribes the instrument and its earlier results in 
American 7 'or r sir and Forest Life. Our informa- 
tion is from the Feme Internationale d Agriculture. 

' W hile trees of rapid growth increase in size 
rapidly enough in their early years to enable us to 
measure their thickness successively with com- 
passes. or iheir circumference with a steel tape, 
slow-growine trees or old ones enlarge yearly by 
only about *,«» inch, and some, when 200 or 300 
years old. ly not more than l-2j inch. We need 
in these cases some kind of amplifying device. 

‘ Ibe dend regraph carries a polygonal frame of 
a metal that will not expand with heat. This fist 
frame is fastened to the tree with a screw that 
penetrates through the hark It carries a bent 
lever, pivoted on its argle. the smaller vertical arm 
bearing on a rod of melted Qna.tt which it m 
contact with the tree by its other end. The 
horizontal arm. ten or twelve times as long, writes 
with amplification on a paper divided into milli- 
meters. rolled on a registration cylinder that 
revolves very slowly. The wbolo dendrograph 13 
kept firm bv a belt of woolen t locks connected by 
metal pieces that surround the tree and are capable 
of adjustment 

"This apparata3 has already revealed several 
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A ST0R1 MVF \F\HS L0\0 
This pine has l*cn writing its record as 
seen hero, since 191S 


old clothes internally as well as externally Just 
look at the j oung w omen in the street most ot 
them are accompanied bv boys a thine rarely 
seen a decade ago The only j airs seen in the 
street then Mere old couples who wanted each 
other s assistance in venturing in the busy traffic 
or brothers and sisters who were accompanied by 
their parents At that time tho Japanese boys and 
girls Jelt a kind of envy and even jealousy at the 
sight of Western couples who were seen walking 
in the streets 

Looking at the attire of the women of the new 
age one cannot fail to perceive something sancy 
about it Their gait sets them off distinctly from 
the softer se\ of old Japan Their feet with felt 
on on gently touch tho ground from the tiptoe 
Their short legs which are counted among their 
draw Licks are eiilfullj camouflaged by Japanese 
clothes or they are attired in smart western 
garmpnts with opeia lags m hand and their 
nigh heeled shoes click on the hard pavement with 
a sound quite different from that of seta 
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economic conditions and to collaborate with 
the consular service in every trade centre of 
the world 

There are forty two foreign offices distn 
buted all over the world and this foreign 
held force is in the closest touch with the 
Washington Bureau by letter, cable and 
tadio 

Dr Llein 8 position is that inspite of the 
War there has been a growth of world 
demand for manufactured goods he says— 

Oo the average in 19 M 700 entwines came to 
the Bnreau daily Now the daily average is r K)00 
They are mostly from email manufacturers l arm 
o-opentives as well as manufacturers are show 
mg increased interest in foreign trade We have 
m fact in a nines at out everything from prunes 
to l rass tacks and from pencils to automobiles 
Dr Klein states Ont of the conflicts and un 
certainties dee to the war has come a great world 
scramble for lusiness In the situation that obtains 
today nations seeking trade cannot go along 


according to old precedent* Since 1914 there 
has been a revolution in trade methods 10 be 
of service oar representatives must understand 
the new conditions that have grown up since 
the war must know the changes in buying power 
must be fam\l ar with new currencies 'with, new 
regulations affecting commerce with new lari 11s 
and the like The number of bankruptcies that 
followed in the wake of the war was appalling 
The effect oE these must be borne in mind in their 
relations to credit 

Do we realise all this in Iudia J One is 
afraid not Our commercial community is 
still wedded to old world methods oor 
Government is supine probably deliberately 
indifferent 

We may not blame the Government but 
will our commercial community realise that 
if we wait and sleep till Swaraj comes,— when 
it comes we shall find om selves displaced 
from everywhere 
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sympathy with other countries in place of 
the narrow patriotism which too often 
prevails When occasion arises ono or another 
organisation also approaches tho Government 
as for example jast now n petition is being 
presented to the British Government by 
the British Section of the War Resistance 
International in favour of disarmament 
sug^e ted by tho efTirts being made by 
the L°agne of Nations in that direction 
The League of Nations Unions in various 
conntnes are another organisation that calls 
for notice They aro quite independent of 
the League and m that sense may be called 
popular organisations These Unions have 
been formed within tho last five or six years 
The membership of the British League of 
Nations Union on May 22 1925 is at a fignre 
as hig as 4G7272 while in the first ye r 
(1919 it was only 3Stl Tins is taken 
from that Unions monthly journal called 
'Headway (Time 192a) The purpose of 
those Unions is to spread as widely a* 
possible the knowledge of what tho League 
of Nations is doing whtch of course 
presupposes the study by tho members of 
the Unions of tho aims and work of tho 
League There is a cinsiderable amount 
of literature already issned by the British 
League of Nations Union besides its monthly 
organ 

In concluding this brief sarvey of the 
Peace Movements of the present day world 
it v ill not be out of place to record in short 
tho general aim of Pacifism Generally 
speakin" there are two objects that are kept 
in view by all pacifi ts One is remote and 
the other is comparatively immediate The 
remote object is to remove the ultimate causes 
of war which is the same as removing 
the cai^es of discard and strife Jhw they 
know foil well cannot be done qnickly for 
it depends on the growth and evolution of 
hnmamty and a change of heart from 8"lf 
seeking and self centredaess to love and 
altruism to the recognition of the importance 
of tuc whole as above tho individual and 
of the brotherhood and solidarity of humanit. 


For tho bringing about of this result thought 
is tho strongest forc a cjmbmod with the* 
effort ti purify our own hearts and lives 
from sell hno i Frery individual who 
tries his best to think love and live love is- 
helping t) bring nearer tho day when love- 
will rule tho world and war will become 
impossible nay unthinkable This is the* 
truo inn**r way of working for peace and of 
cour e with this must bo combined individual 
self punh otion the effort to inspire otbers- 
iwtti tho same ideal and especially to- 
impte s it on th« minds of the young 

But the establishment of this perfect* 
pence is not the same thing as the mere 
ending of war though this latter is of course- 
included in it This lesser ead can be 
achieved oven while the causes of strife 
and discord still persist Individuals used to 
try ti settle their quarrels by fighting them 
out, but thoy found by experience that it- 
was a ruinous method and did not really 
settle them so nowadays though they still 
quarrel they resort to the courts and 
arbitration and more often than not disputes 
arc really settled NAtious nre beginning 
to do the same and it will become a universal 
custom when a sufficient number of people* 
m all conntnes of the world are convinced 
of the futility of war even apirt from tho 
question of its rightness or wrongness The- 
elfort to bring this about is perhaps the most 
important side of the work of the Pacifists, 
just because success will be attained more- 
quiLhly 

There are three principal ways in which 
tins work can be done — (1) the education 
of public opinion by means of various 
kinds of propaganda (J) the attempt at* 
various kinds of social reforms to remove 
the economic disabilities which are at the- 
back of most modern warfare and (3) the 
elYirt by whatever means may present 

themselves to lead the governments and 
peoples of the world to recognise the advan 
t"ges of arbitration over warfare and 
alvo the added security that should result 
from disarmament 
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called Cyel ipean (\nnual Report Archm) 
^nriev 1903 4 pp 194-01 PU L\ L\l) 
At Nal in the Jhala van District where 
beautiful latnled potterj was discovered in 
a brick dam! in 1903 and which could 
not be recognised even by Sir John Marshall 
as specimens of a Copper Age culture tv 
tombs were discovered m 192 j 20 by Mr 
Hargreaves one of which was *i Cist burnt 
in which the entire slcleton was found lym„ 
on one side and the other im Dm burial u 
which separate bones of the human body 
were buried in Jars Painted pottery of 
almost the same style as was discovered at 
llnheo jo daro was found m large numbers 
along with Copper ornaments This painted 
pottery is of the same design and style as 
those described by Sir John Marshall 
twenty two years ago ( Annual Report 



Urn Burials Na Baluch Stan 


Arclaeo Survey 1904 5) The discovery 
of dismtegra ed bones m various jars and 
urns is significant It brings th s type 
of burials into a line with t le urn 
burials of soutl ern India in which bleached 
and uncalcined bones were buried with 
offerings either separately or in a collection 


making up some sort of a fain ly vault of 
each large Jar or Cist. 

Outside Baluchistin such Jar burial* are to 
be fiund in largo numbers at Mohen jo daro 
where tvo were discovered in 19 '2 2? and 
at lea t one by Mr h N Dikshit in 19 "M °o_ 
Such jar bur ils were found and described 
by Mr II Cousens at Bra liman ab id but could 
not be recognised by him as such though he- 
found ashes nad bones inside them (Annual 
Rep Arch Surrey 1903 4 p 131) Our 
kn nvledge of prehistory was so backward 
and mcomplete a quarter of n century ago- 
tliat it was not possible for Mr Cousens to 
link the discovery of ashe* and bones inside 
numerous large jirs and miniature pottery 
out ldo with similar discoveries by Walhouse 
in Mysore from published accounts in the 
huh m Auhquanj 


in lact ntioro me recognition 

Mohtn jo daro antiquities ns Copper Age 
antiquities it was not possible for eren some 
of the best men of the Indian Archaelogtcal 
Department to recognise antiquities older 
than the historical period Harappa was- 
excavatpd in 19 ’0 21 and painted pottery 
Jar burials and fltnt scrapers were discovered 
along with seals bearing pictograms In one- 
case the excavator Rai Bahadur Pandit 
Dsyaram Salmi records that he found smaller 
earthen pots loside one of these jars at 
Harappa but the learned scholar has un 
fortunately forgotten to record what else 
w ® re * 0UDd inside the smaller pots and 
whether they were cleaned in his presence- 
lAun Kep Arch Sur Hindu and Buddhist- 
Monuments \ Circle Lahore 19 0 21 pp 
20 1 A os k 2>3 and A 233) Archaeologists- 
have learnt to bo careful when tl e importance 
ot tl e first years disco cries at Mohen jo daio 
was forced upon them by scholars outside 
;. n ,, R " as tl en that tbe painted pottery 
the flint scrapers the sealings aud even the- 
masonry of Harappa became eq rally important 
tainted pottery in a much hotter state of 
° D ^ 71 discovered at Harappa m 
in 20 \ ' , f ld . 1 1 ' ld lts importance been re- 
cog lsed at that time it would 1 ave been 
much eis.er for sc I olars to take up the thread 
V WK°. ne fact ,n favonr oE Rai Bahadur 
d i iJV Scrap of iroa ha3 been 

nrlv2i ^ d i at AIohe ? J0 daro Harappa 1 as 
P O t( ^ , t P„ b T e 11 s ' te wh i G » was inhabited even 
fi j **> has > 'elded numerous- 

finds of the historical period makio<- it 

Cnlt t tbe excavator to 
identify specimens of the Copper Age 
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they tie invariably placed under large or 
small stone covers 

The .A sura Buriats of Cbhota Nagpur 
D tncts recentlv discovered by Rai Bahadur 
Sant Ch Ray ot Ranchi are still imperfectly 
10 vn to us except for the preliminary 
account of the di«covorer The few Asura 
rave yards examined and described by Mr 
Ray prove that the Asura* whoever they 
may be interned one uncdcined bone of 
thi b dy tn a Jar and many such Jars were 
nlviye (laced under one large stone which 
served the rurpose of a family vault More 
over they are always found with copper 
weapons and ornaments but stone or iron 
implements have never been found inside these 
burial Jjrs Further modern tradition connects 
such Asura Burials grounds with brick rums 
These Asura Burial Jurs are of a different shape 
from those discovered at Mohen jo d&ro or 
Harappa or South India being lound bottomed 
but low in the neck and with a distinct 
necl however narrow it may be They 
therefore fora a distinct part of the system 
of Jar Burials of the Copper Age and along 
with them were found some beautiful bronze 
Chariot wheets similar to the pottery wheels 
discovered at Harappa and "Mohen jo daro 

IV 

Mei ITU BWLVN Ahimtiks Of 
Dr VMM IN ClLTUlF 

The remains of the people of the Copper 
and Bronze Ages described above me very 
definitely connected with the Bronze 
Age culture of Mesopotamia Central 



laience tangles from Ilanj pa 


Asia Asia Minor and the inlands of 
tl o Pastern 'Mediterranean archipelago 
specially that of Cre»o The Cist Burials aid 
Tar Burials t f Mi hen jo daro \al and 
Harappa corrected as ihey are with the 
Cists I^malcs Tar« etc. ot booth India 


towards the South east are also intimately 
connected with the Burial Customs of Mekran, 
South Persia Mesc potamia and the Medi 
terranean people The nearest specimens are 
to be found in the island of Bahrein and 
near Busline in Persia Sir William Ou^eley 
discovered a prehistoric cemetery of this type 
near Bushire const*tug of Jars with pointed 
ends containing human boues and covered 
with a shallow eaithen vessel 1 Though all 
of the Burial Jms found at Mohen ]o d»ro 
are round bottnn ed one at least of the Jars 
discovered at Harappa is pointed at the end 
and the Jars if Bushue are of the same type. 
Another Jir of this tvpe found at Brahmana 
bad came to the Indian Museum 2 but could 
not be fiund in 188 3 In the island of 
Bahrein explorations earned out in lecent 
times revealed the pre ence of Stone Cists 



Carnahan necklace from Mohen jo-daro 
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<ite. Gold was fairly common aud silrpr was 
not unknown The u R e of stono knives was 
d survival of a Neolithic custom Sculpture 
had advanced a good deal and the specimens 
discovered compare favourably with the 
contemporary sculpture of Mesop tamia 
Alabaster was brought from a great distance 
for the uso of sculptors and was nisi used 
f r making vessels and tables of oblation 
But tlio most important character tic of this 
Copper Age civilisation was the u»c of paint* 
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Beads and bu tons from Mohen ]o-daro 

ed and egg shell pottei> and the system of 
writing It was the painted pottery and the 
Flint scrapers of Mohen jo-daro which made 
me suspicious of the date to which the ruins 
of lichen jo daro had been assigned by Prof 
D R Bhandarkar in his report for ]9|2 Up 
to 19 2 painted pottery was practically un 
known in India and the single specimen in 
the Lahore Museum and the neglected speci 
mens from Baluchistan in the Calcutta and 
tho Quetta Museums had scarcely attracted 
any attention The exceptional beauty of the 
fragments nneatthed by me m December 1922 



\uncnacnn i roce®s of 
be (l (iittin. from Labn 
Blanchard Dordogne 
I ranee 


mado mo cautious about tho Mohen jo daro 
finds from 11 e vnj beginning The pottery 
finds of Mohen jo daro fall into three great 
classes — \A) Painted pottery (11) Thm or 
eggshell pitleiy ard (C) the Red ware Tho 
earliest finds of Painted pottery at Mthedjo 
daro though in fragment® were polychrome 
Tho red ware corues next in point of iropor* 
tance The finds of egg shell ware were few 
but subsequent finds pro"e that the potters 
were capable of turning out remarkably thm 
fabric. Tho find of the Red ware is very 
important as this is the first recorded Instance 
of such finds in Ind a Roth monochrome 
aud polychrome pottery have been discovered 
m very large numbers in the same strata 
indicating the simultaneous u®e of both 
forms Both forms were usrd in ritualistic 
ns well as household pottery Mtnnture 
necropolitsn pottery in polychrome was dts 
covered for the first time at Mohen jo daro 
The abspnee of painted pottery in other 
parts of Irdia and in all other periods of 
Indian History is extremely significant It 
probably indicates the first period after the 
immigration of the people into Baluchistan 
and Indus valley m which their habit® man 
?if rS « ind CQS * on i s were almost the same with 
uie faience using copper age people who bad 
wmiiTOtom, peculiar to themselves Then 
with the near approach of the Iron age the 
u®e of pa nted pottery ®uddeDly dies out and 
ti e best forms of South Indian pottery though 
carefully wheel turned cannot compare with 

and C Ba P £chisfa e n Pr ° dUCtS ° f the Indns Valley 
rvJL° 0t A er im P°y fant advance made by the 
th?d,Li R ° peopI 5 of ,he ^dus valley was 
decors t Pd t ry » »' ,nd ™ anu future of elaborate 

cohered ^ , The faster statue d» 

covered in 1926 shows the u®e of an upper 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OP ROOKS 

[ Books in the folhuui 7 languages will be noticed' Assamese Bengali English French German, 
Oujnrnti Hindi (lahnn hannre.se, Malnyatam i[ara(h\ Kepab Onya Portuguese Ptmahi Smdht 
Spanish Tamil 7V»«n< and Urdu Newspapers ve nodicaks school and college text-looks and tkev 
annotations pamphlets and lea/Jels reprints of maqaxme articles adlresses etc will not he noticed The 
receipt of bools rrcevrd for renew will not he mlnotcle lyd nor ami queries relating thereto answered 
lhe review of any hook is not guaranteed (looks should he sent to our oficc. addressed to the Assamese 
Briveirer the Jfindi Reneiver the Bengali [lei newer etc according to the language of the boohs ho 
mlveum of booLmncics and notices mil be published — Editor, JM lil 


ENQIJSII 


pKACTrcu El trcATM". Tig G N GoUtole 

Prmmpnl V F 71 » l an Cml F nginerring 
Colteae Kara el i Pt/Uule I bf K T Shnhnyn fir 
the 1 lucahono] Pulhshing Co Lnxnn Lodge 
Gankhnla Karachi Pp 0( 

Thorp orp 12 sections in the look under the 
following headings — (i) \\ hit shall we do ? 
<M> I>hieat on a preparation for life Ini) Temalo 
>duoa»mn (vl Scientific Education (v) Prv- 
final Education (n> Manual Traintre «vn) 
liberal Elnenl on (vml and (isl Technical 
Education (x> Industrial Elncafron (xt) Religion 
in F location and <xn) The Teacher 

The subjects rl sous ed arc important The 
hook is worth reading 


Eat rsiro - Titf Cnosrs I vvn By P heard 
A Annet Pulhshed In the Christian Literature 
Society for India Pp 101 price 12 annas 

T K ere have heen even m this book descrip- 
tions of mwt places of h Stone importance viz-- 
Galilee Valiev of Edra°lon lands of Samaria and 
Judah Jerusalem and other place® (with eight 
map l 


Trf Ovtv Rato Ht 72 VS Maman Pub- 
lished by The Para Sal tin Ashram 7) indnmilta 
Pcm/opolaiyani P O Pp 04 Price S annas 
Good and map not thoughts 


The Search for Pface Tl / Pima Ptib- 
isf/ed by if/" Serrelafies of the. Sanii Sanyfui 
Clo Hiss lohan riger M A Palace Grounds 
Darbhnnqa Behar 


A brie* sketch of the Pacific Movement 
Worth reading 


T ittit Essays rv the Pnaosoim a to Belt m of 
Vedaht or Vedavt for tuf Wfst 13 / Gnnpspmsad 
Gupta tlhi-her Lane II tsamgan} Lucknow ) Pp 
40 f'rtee six annas Or six pen"fi 

The title of the pamphlet is rather misleading 
Tim pn icipal subject of the discourse is not the 
Vedanta and the author's knowledge of the 
Vedanta is vague and imperfect 


The Iwfr Kivcnnu By Eva Gore Booth 
(mth two portraits) Published by Longmans 
Green and Co Pp 102 Price 2s 6d 

It eon tarns an introduction and four chapters 
under the followin'* headings — 

(0 Re Incarnation ana transmutation in the 


Nen Testament fn> The Inner Kingdom (»i) The 
Crv of the Dumh and (iv) I.mrus and Dives 
Devononaf odifvmg Rut the authors infer 
prciaimn in some ptaie-s is forced and artificial 
Tier mu a to Pr actio of FnrcATMV wjrn 

Sitcim Ueferfvcf ti Itoiait Schools By Wes 
Jit E rwnrl nee ChaUerlon L L A Published by 
P Ji J! iron Jyar nnrl Co Madras Pjynjl r +2S0 
Price hs 2 8 


Them arc ttv o parts In the hook the first part 
deals with the Theorv of Education’ a' d the 
pp -end part with the “Practice of Education 
Both the parts are veil written The hook wall 
be of real value to students and teachers who 
have no college-training in Psychology 

A DiwcnsF o\ A ffrasaiyisu By T II M 
Sadasnoi/ya JM i u >th a foreword b» gif A 
Subrn mai yam Pdlayi Pnflishcd ly 7 If Stand 
Co Ilirpannhally Bcllary Pp 58 Price not known 
Th s pamphlet gives in a short compa e s the 
essential doctrines of Veera fiaiva Faiin 

According to the author Yeera-8aivaism h t 
phase in the evolution of the Vedic Suvism Tm 
philnsrm , 'v of this rei gion has heen exp tundeC 
by N lakantha 8 vacharya in his commentarj 
on the Brahma Sutras It is the ret gion of tl« 
Lmeavet Comm inuv of the Deccan The author f 
exposition of L nca worship is very interesting 
Lmva is the Ahsolnte Spirit and is not a phallic 
emt lem as is ponularlv imagined The re'imou is 
according to him purely monotheistic It does 
not re ognrsa tfw caste svstem 

This discourse is very valuable and worm 
reading 

Mauesucuanpua Unosn 


MimuGA>— T he Tnccn By K S Tevlalarmnam 
S> etamnya A*) raroa Bnndohan Street XJi/loport 
Madras Price Its 2 8 

In * Murugan— the Tiller Mr Venkataramam 
describes his utopia where every man is h»nPJ 
with his three acres and a linn«e and a 
garden and where ear convicts foigetimg their 
criminal tendencies lawyers overcoming t"*'* 
itch for making monev and Government ora j*ls 
not caring for proraonons li\e happilv together 
The storv thmi"!i on the whole verv pnwertui 
drags heavily towards the end where the au'^r 
forgets his vocation as a novelist and dons mo 
earh of a philo npher talking sometira^ 15 e 
Tolstoy and at another time like Mahatma Oandiii 
It is thus the intrusion of the moralist tear 
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the raison dcire for such separatism is merely 
the desire of sati'fying the craving of some third 
or fourth rate versifiers to see theu metrical 
composition m print But such a wild conclusion 
would not only he hasty but unjust to some at least 
•of the poets in Malwa like Messrs Tambe 
Rihalkar R B Khaawalkar and others There 
ire two Forewords to the volnpie '—one written 
by a distinguished poet (Mashir Bahadur N S 
Rahalhht) and anotlier from the pen of the 
Secretary of the babha Mr N K Vaidya Both 
are valuable in their own way ihe Marathi 
reading public will it is hoped cordially receive 
the volume as coming from their Maratha 
• rethren residing jn the-f^r-off land of Malwa 

Tatw AmTANrrL Root Erasiika on tite Himiles 
of PniLosorar Bj D N Aple BA LL B Pages 
2 j 3 P ice Be one 

This look is 112th of the Shree Sayan Sahitya 
mah series published under the patronage of 
H H the Maharaja Oa kwar of Baroda It is stated 
by the Director I ducation Department that it is a 
translation of an English booh named Problems of 
Philosophy If bo it reflects great credit on the 
translator For Mr Apte has not only clearly 
given the outlines of Western philosophy but has 
m some places also shown the resemblance of (he 
Western to the Indian thought The language 
is simple and can be easily understood by men 
not previously acquainted with philosophical 
terminology 

Y G Arne 


D<vijendra Lai Roy s phr on this subject is 
well known in Bengali This is a translation 
thereof remarkable in more ways than one tor 
instance the introduction oa Shah Jahans Buavva 
Shri irn is a flue piece of writing The style ot 
the whole work is simple and popular 

Kcaj Kokil Written and published by students 
of the Bashiny a Shala Bombay printed at the 
A N Sailor Pres s Bombay Paper coier tilth 
illustrations Pp 168 Price He Q 14 0 K 1926 ) 

The students of the National school under the 
guidance of sympathetic teachers have published this 
collection of their contributions to their school magazine 
Considering the variety of the subjects and the 
ability of the contributors the work they have 
done is certainly precious in proportion to 
their age and equipment Tho articles aie very 
readable and the pictures good 

StlASHl KaT \ AID ClIOVB PAACIUSllirA Bj 
Naoardas 1 Patel printed at the Surja Prolash 
Printing Press Ahamedaba l Cloth coier Ulus 
trated Pp 1 03 Price Pi lO-OUD^G) 

This remarkable poem of fifty stanzas by Bilbao 
in Sanskrit has attracted many persons 
bom in India and outside to translate 
it Sir Edwin Arnold has translated it into 
delightful Eng ish veroe which is given by way 
of parallel passages to Sanskrit and Guzarati 
Shlokas l y Mr Patel and thus enhanced the value 
of his own work The introduction is exhaustive 
and the translation scholarly 


Yen A>- Yiiod Bj Fopatall O SI ah M A 
B h>c prvitel at the Gandna Press S irat and 
He Gujarati Print am Fics< Bombay Cloth bound 
Ip 1,3+15 Price R- 1 8 0 V926) 

This la a collection of writings contributed at 
various tones to periodical publications by the 
author Literal ure bear r>g on scientific subjects 
is very meagre in Gujarati and Mr Shah has 
made it the object of bis tip to try to remove 
that blame as much as in him lies Though 
engaged as a high offier in the Imperial Audit 
and Accounts Service *»nd immersed up to his 
wWAArcs vw Y» thiYi “imfis Yra>w \t> 

write on tie sulject dear to his heart and the 
result is a very valuable contribution in the 
hugmge on the subject He has treated such 
subjects as W ater Dust Diamond Ac. in the most 
popular way possible and even ordinary readers 
are sure to fol oa them easily and if that is 
done the writers object is gamed 

Kavva Vans Bj Bha sha i lar Ktiberji Shi lla 
lrintel at II e 0 n Printing Picss llnjlot clo h 
boin d Pj 136+2° Price I * 10 0119^6) 

T1 is is a collection of long and short poems 
written ly one who is serving rho Railways of 
Kuhiawid as a station raasier lor such a person 
tl c outturn i» certainly t reditabte T1 e verses 
about the interview ot Nachilteta and lama for 
instance are undoubtedly of a superior order 
Siuti Taiia> B / Jl at cr chan I Stegham 

tied at the Saurastra /Vintina iVe «» Ptnnur 
1 ca -d board Pj l^JEfcice He. ^ « » i 


Cos. ns Liacce Ustveksal By L Bcci 
Karbilz C eclwsloiakid 

This is a small pamphlet of about 24 pages 
describing a new universal language It claims 
to be a sort of new Esperanto taking its stand 
upon the lessons learnt I y the catastrophe of 
Esperanto and Volapuk The dream of ■universal 
language has been long before the world and to 
mv mind of all 6uch attempts Esperanto (and its 
offspring Ido) represent the attempts nearest 
perfection Having dabbled m various types of 
universal languages I have found Esperanto the 
best on the whole inasmuch as it i a the 
most pliable and most practicable 

It takes a man of average intelligence 

about ha f an hour to master Esperanto grammar 
and the rest is a rna'tcr of nra tice 
Ido introduces certa n new principles and is tn 
certa n respects an improvement upon Esperanto 
But Ido introduced a = chism m the ranks of 
E per into and consequently jeopardised the 
Esperanto movement which was going strong at 
that time This schism however showed clearly 
the fundamental weakness of alf artificial universal 
languages Since then there have been several 
new universal languages invented and Cosman 
seems to be the latest attempt 1 think it introduces 
new complexities and consequently a defeats its 
own purpose Esperanto is based upon the 
fundamental rules of Indo-European grammars 
13"? “■'“>“»» ««<! tries f5 raSHt 
Chmeso and Japanese and other Wm^es also 
my ™ nd a comptexay ^fe 
defeats the very purpose for winch the iangaa!e 
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ourselves having by our education'll policy 
called into existence a cla s s of Indian intel- 
lectuals cannot complain if we 6nd that the 
intelligentsia thus created are dissatisfied 
with British control and anxious to do the 
governing themselves This is interesting 
we now learn that the impatient politicians’ 
aro the intelligentsia f He admits that this 
aspiration is natural, but he goes on to add 
that that does not make it practicable now, 
nor indeed in any near future’ But why 
not’ He seems to imply that the intelligent- 
sia are a mushroom growth, a handful of 
agitators misled by western theories of 
freedt m Indeed, one would imagine from 
Sir Reginald s articles that there was no 
education in India before the British Raj 
I wonder if Sir Reginald Craddock has ever 
read the evidence of Sir Thomas Monro 
given before a Committee of the House of 
Commons in the year 1813 (114 years ago), 
in which he said from his experience in 
India 

*If a good system of agriculture unrivalled 
manufacturing skill capacity to produce whatever 
can cintrimte to either convenience or luxury, 
schools established in nery tillage for teaching 
reading touting and arithmetic, the general pi act it o 
of hospitality and chanty atuuncst each other and 
above all a treatment of the female sex lull of 
confidence respect and delicacy are among the 
signs which denote a civilised people then the 
Hindus are not inferior to the nations of Europe’ 
And he added that 

* If civilisation is to become an ar‘icle of trade 
between the two countries. I am convinced that 
this ci untry (England) will gam by the import 
cargo ” 

Sir Reginald tells us that, above all the 
warring races and jarring creeds of India 
the consolidating influence of the Pax 
Bntannica and tbo English language were 
superimposed These English speaking Indians 
he goes on to point out number less than 
one per cent of the population He Rdds 
further that out of these the fraction that 
has any grasp of or sympathy with the 
principles of democracy is infinitesimal (One 
has m t noticed specially in the past, that the 
Craddocks, 0 Dwyers and Sydenhams are 
outstanding examples as apostles of demo- 
cracy • And then he points out that few 
people in England realise that the section to 
whom the British Government has been 
committing part of its authority is not one 
which would command the obedience of this 
huge population of India were British 
control to be withdrawn British control. 


in his view, has decreed that the Indian 
pen shall start governing tho Indian 
sword, and he gives it as his opinion 
that if we depait that sword will reassert 
itself and the pen will revert to its own 
groove Ho warns the British electors that 
tho moro we surrender, tho more intense will 
be tho quarrels amongst Indians over the 
spoils 


It is rather interesting to find that Sir 
Reginald Craddock agrees with so many 
other die-hards in describing Dyarchy as a 
hybrid system” that cannot continue His 
remedy would be a single Cabinet presided 
over by a Governor with its personnel half 
British and half Indian Tho object to be 
aimed at, ho thinks, is not responsible 
Government but a representative form of 
Government jq which, as under the Alorlcy- 
Mmto Reform*, the members jepresent "not 
numbers but classes of interests” In Other 
words, as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru points out, 
what Sir Reginald Craddock advices is an 
irresponsible Executive, partly British and 
partly Indian, and a powerless Legislature no 
better than a debating society Sir Tej Baha- 
dur Sapru goes on to point out that Sir 
Reginald’s views and sentiments, as expressed 
in his articles, are entirely contrary to his 
admisston that the “goal before India of be- 
coming a self governing dominion of the 
Empire cannot be abandoned ” 

It is not surprising that, to counterbalance 
the views of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm, the 
Rothermere Press broadcasts at the same 
time tne views of such friends of India as 
L»rd Sydendain Sir Michael O’Dwjer and 
Sir Frans Popham YouDg, formerly Commis- 
sioner of the Kawal-Pindi Division 

Sir Frank Youug endorses Sir Reginald 
Craddock’s opinion that the endurance of 
the British cement’ wjJl be welcome to the 
vast majority of the Indian people. Lord 
Sydenham agrees absolutely” with the views 
of Sir Reginald Craddock, but dissents from 
the view that the Indian Legislative Assembly 
can be described as a * dignified ’ body. He 
also is a strong belieier in the ‘British 
cement" idea aud its endurance, he thinks, 
is not only welcome to the vast majority of 
Indians in British India but also to the 
Princes and Chiefs whose rights aud powers 
enjoyed under the British Crown are now 
menaced by partly denationalised Indian 
politicians 1 

Sir JIicha.1 0 Dwyer expresses his view 
that it was quite quixotic to expect that 
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of the western world hy fir less in the fact 
that i new faith had become prevalent thin 
Jn the fact that a new fundamental psycho 
logical attitude replaced that of the ancients 
W hereas tho ancients were self contained 
the Christians felt them elves rationally 
satisfied only when devoted to a higher being 
which existed outside themselves. Whereas 
the anc ents appear before all things to be 
d termined by tho intellect with the Chris 
tiins the emphasis was placed upon tho 
soul Conformably herewith a new bier 
arch* of values a sumed control 

In tho Renaissance and Reformation 
periods nay at bottom even among the great 
thinkers of the late Gothic age a new 
metamorphosis began in tho psychical 


heating wafer hnl reached the last degree 
bef iro b ihng point and was about to change 
its. lorn an 1 become steam Vll at once the 
previous coodituo appeared on*' of litc 
Hence the destructive f>rc<*s of tho soul 
lecatni doinini it Tho re ult usiblo far 
and wide wort the Great \\ ir and tho world 
revolution — not conjured up ly maladroit 
state men and not in themselves unaverted 
oveut hut happenings of cosmic fatal 
significance 

Suico those events people have been 
trying o get tho world into order again by 
ai poaching the task from outside Thi 
cannot he done becauso tho ontward chao» 
is merely a phenomenon produce 1 by a 
crisis m tho mind of humanity Vs I have shown 



Count Ilermaim keserlmg 


organism of the western world Ihe accent of 
significance gravitated from the soul back 
to the intellect a new masculine phase of 
history dawned in Europe But as the 
transition was a gradual one only few people 
were aware of the meaning of the change 
There occurred at the turn of this century 
something similar it was as though slowly 


in my worl s bchoj fcnsche I rkenntnis and 
Die neuent tehendi W clt tho crux of the 
problem lies in the fact that tho accent of 
significance has pas d from the untransfor 
able to the transferable in tho soul of man 
so tbit nil s lutions hitherto valid have 
physiologically lost their vnltdity Hence 
a readjustment of all questions alt problems 
nnd all solutions has become requisite If 
tl e present chaos is to bio som into a now 
civil zation this readjustment must bo 

principally just ns radical as that which took 
place when the Cl ristian era superseded the 
antique Nothing but such a readjustment 
can save humanity from continually lacerating 
itself 


now come 10 a aeiinmon of tho 
purp so if the school of V i loin Hero 
we are concerned only ic the very last 
place with the tmv actually existing 
intellectual centre at Darmstadt. It is m the 
hr t degree a question of tho symbol and tho 
radiator of just this new adjustment of an ad 
justment which expressed in the termmoli 0 y of 
the Christian myth lb adapted to the age of 
uie Holy Ghost in contradistinction to the 
bon Tho Scho 1 of Wisdom does not teach 
or aim at teaching anything new m content 
scientifically understoool it does something 
^comparatively more import mt inasmuch as 
1 4 e l V 4 S to tho P roblen,s of life a new form 
adapted to the prps en t age As regards the 
fundamental problems, it does so by means 
ot the great congresses at Darmstadt It 
does so on a small scale m every publicat on 
in every lecture nay m every studenhl 

S3T5 11 + u And * at 11 does thereby 
provide something of which humanity is in 
need seems to me to be proved by the fact 
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that the language of the important Buddhist 
writings was originally neither Pali nor 
Sanskrit but a certain Magadhi dialect But 
Prof Luikrs was probably the first to male 
a practical application of this theory by 
employing Magadhi forms m order to clear 
tho texts of many a difficult passage in 
Buddhist writings of old 
, Frof Luders is also mainly responsible 
for the deciphering and utilization of the 
famous Turfan finds as regards their beanne 
upon Indology h 

,, D / , Elso . Luder °. executes herself 

the difficult task of putting together the 
fe me , nts_ofte ? ' mi,ll_of the Brahrai 
Ubb discovered in Central Asia In 1921 she 
published in collaboration with her husband 


a translation of Buddhist hairy Tales cf 
ancient India. In it tho translation of the 
ialt prose-texts was dono bj Mrs Lud^r', 
white tho Gath 3 3 and tho annotations were 
rendered by her husband In 1921. tho Urn 
ersity of Rostock conferred on Mrs. Luders 
hnn^ DOrarr , dfW0 of Doctor (Dr « c.i e. 
honoris causa) m recognition of her services 
to the causo of literature 

of siih 0 n<r ri t C * r , of , t!lcso Does had the privilege 
cnnn a ft , "' 0fMtof Prot Ludeis (or • 
S j 0 r * »' (ho University cf Berlin 
nenia* hiismt.l't h °” our of ol his 

in his hn 13 lty , on , more thaa ono occasion 
students , An ? “ » “ fact that Indian 
a snrc find in Pro! Laden 

Z snre guide, philosopher and friend 


TBB B 8 AIB or ™™rn = , Brao5 op mmm ■ 

too*oRen S ° if hat J 70 m, S h t not be taken in 
sincere in their 1 c ? nnot force them to be 
denunciation^ aD ? d , eal, ? BS by T 
undermine to <SL \ at least thereby 
do further miscW ext .°“ t thelr ability to 
words chief with the help of sweet 

co m m u a al ° s t ribn h"’ S °t a * so in tbe 

sorvices the 

Phenomenal fopl n f Ia have shown a 
adherence to thn.- consis tency and honest 
t w as the late Dad 'bh.^v solera “ pledges It 
Britain s Solemn puj H orojl who first put 
commas m the Tnit j ges within inverted 
hook Poiertij and n- du 9. tl0n to his memorable 
He d,d so StStf Un ? riilsh Ruh in lndm 
but we can here co, ? nect| on altogether 

aD d support our se l ec tions to explain 

*" d'stnbutmn vuht^ aat ' oa ' which is that 
*®“. «“ Bour V n mlnt S ’,f l, T, on ° comm,, ml 

l jf e Act of Parhm 1 dnd ’a are i, elating 

Q«;m\ PwcLmuZ’'^ ?£- IS33 ,he 

of Jan 7 ?Ll 8oS - , Lord Lvllono 


“Britain’s Solemn Pledges” 

QAM3TIMOMOUS unscrnpnloosness is the 
D dcminant feature of imperialist psycholocv 
Whether it has always been so, is not 
definitely known to ns , bot we have a 
suspicion that it has been there since the 
first emperor committed his first crime m ho 
name ol religion and civilisation That 
being so, ,t is no donbt fertile to demonstrate 
the insincerity, hypocrisy or inconsistency 
of imperialistic declarations Yet we cannot 
say that it is entirely futile to show 
for are not there men ever ready to accent 
things at their face value ? Is it not, tS 
fore, onr duty to repeat ourselves over ,5 
over again in order to disillusion the last of 
the credulous victims ol imperialism ? 

. H s ° m . k ?°™ it better than ourselves 
that British declarations and promises are 
mostly hollow insincerities put in ll 
gam breatning t,me. .men advemo 
circumstances press heavily on Br.ti.hera- 
empty words Hung about to divert Ih. 
attention of people, while they refresh lhe,r 
weary muscles prior to continuing Jem 
work of exploitation anew Knowmg If f 
as we do, it is necessary that we reputedly 
told ourselves how (at we could trns the 


7 i u ° unes splf.<yfrari t, a . • L,GC us quote 
from Britain's Solem n b pi^ e G , rand Old Man 
bow far they justify ^ e ^es and consider 
Policy of the Government COndemn * be preS8n * 
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Act of Parliament, 1833 (India): 

“That no Satire of the aid territories, 
citurai-tom subject of Hi* A je L'i 
therein, shall by reason onl.J of hu> ref'jicn. 
of Ihlh. d'seent. cr an-j of thenuJe^blMoam 
folding anr place- cffice. cr employment u*.aer 
the said Company. ’ 

(the Company's duties were transferred 

ta the Crown in 1S5SX . . 

The Qoeen’s Proclamation ot lb» 


in the shore quotations to which we want 
to draw the special attention of the reader. 
From the above we find that to the Govern- 
ment of India race, religion, caste, creed, 
place of birth or descent should have no 
importance at all in the selection of public 
servants and in the distribution of adminis- 
trative power. Regarding the Utter it may 
be pointed ont here that the spirit in which 
allocation of franchise has been effected 
under the Government of India Act ot 1J1J. 
is entirely opposed to the above-qnoted 
“Solemn Pledges. * It is capacity, education, 
integrity and such like individual and real 


“We hold ourselves bound to tiie ?[ 
car Indian territories by the sam- °bh7^-i''"and 
duty which bind ns to all our GtiL 

these obligitiom*. by the tiering of Almvhty integrity auu miuu *•»«- ■ — 

we shall tothfnUy and coasa^oo^y fn^L nallEcat ions that should have given a man 

^ in I “. ai, -- D i t - t i s - J i .f 1 '?.?;fu f r£ 

El impartial Iv ad rented to offices m onr »emce 
the dans of which they may by 

th'ir education, oli Uty. and int'ffnt* dQj r to 
discharge, , . 

“When by the blessing of Providence m.ernal 

‘Seremf *ln tSfpr^penty ^11 be S 

la the»r contentment our secnnty. a-a m tbe’r 


WtSa 5“K« to «boj« 

nSdTrasnremrth to carry ont these our wishes 
for the good of our people-” 

Lord Lytton (the Viceroy). on .the 
assumption by Queen Victoria of the title o 
Empress, 1st January 187.. at the Delhi 
Assemblage : — 

“But you. the Satires of Indi* ■ «* ajjMgygg 
rare and trhai'cer jw MbdTfeUo” 

claim to share largely wii your En^li 

sheets, eeeordmj to wur alaSt 

in the administration of, the cermny yc? in^a.J - 
This chum is founded a the 
has teen repeatedly affirmed by .MCJ ^ 
Indian statesmen and by toksrW t_e 
Imperial Parliament. It 13 , honour 

Government of India as bmdiny. o*»J HL, • 
and ccnsrstent with *H the aims of f-s pwer- 
Lord Lytton (the Viceroy). as Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University. March, lb. . . 

^ The Proclamation of 

Solemn Pledge ercctan?ju--l3 given. a_u iou-a-u 
nycu the h’ghest justice.” 

Jubilee cf lSSi. The Queen E“P«^ 
to reply to the Jubilee 
cratalation o! the Bombay llnmapal 
Corporation : — . . . 

“Allusion is made tu the 
ca the rxxasioa o! ruy assump-ion > 
Government of India as a eka rur o . -i^ys 
cf the pmres and peoples cflndra. »*»**2g 
been and will continue to be I rvrW tmedton 
dsmrr Out O, yrr^lrr cf (to 
itenil It lmfwvrnnyfy riooJ-nTtft*. 

We have italicised those words and passages 


or racial ancestry, as we fiad it actually ia 
the present system. However, criticism of 
the Government of India Act of 1919 is 
not the aim of the present article, and we 
shall leave it at that 

That the present policy of the Government 
of India regarding appointments is common- 
alistic is undoubtedly true Lest any think 
that the Government is adopting the 
communal principle merely as a temporary 
meagre, and not as their declared policy, 
let ns point ont that if is the declared 
policy of th- Government of India to 
distribute the All-India and other services 
on communal basis. Let us stody the . 
following document for a while .— 

Copy of Home Department Office Memorandum 
No. F-1762o.-Esls, dated the oth February . 192b, 
to the Financial Adviser. Military Finance. 

Subject Measures to be adopted .for secuncg 
the appointment of members of minority communi- 
ties in the Government of Ind i a Secretana. offices 
(Clerical Establishment) ..... , 

Th“ undersign'd is directed to invite a reference 
to the Home Department Office Memorandum 
No. F-176-5-Esfe, dated the 15th July 1925, on 
the subject noted above. , T 

2 The policy of the Government of India is 
to prevent the preponderance of wiy.cne class or 
community, and they have now decided that, the 
m-thed laid down for ihe . purpose ct at tainin g 
tnis end m the case cf the All-India cervices, 
namely, the reservation cf one- third cl ail 
permanent vacancies for the redress of communs! 
ineqnal ties should be adopted generally m recruit- 
ing the denial establishments in the Govern meat 
of India Secretariat and the offices subordinate 
thereto. Thi3 procedure should be adopted in all 
future recruitment ... 

3 . In order to give the instructions practical 
effect it will be necessary for each Department cr 
office to examine the communal composition cf 
its clerical sta2 from time to time with a view to 
jucertammg whether any community requires to 
be more adequately represented. Farther, the head 
of each effire should spemfica'ly consider in the 
cl erew third vacancy which occurs 

\ 
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or not Buch vacancj should having regard to the 
communal composition of the clerical stall ot the 
office go to a member o! a minority community 
If the decision is in the affirmative candidate of 
such a community if available and adequately 
qualified should be appointed to the vacancy the 
claims ot the various minority communities avail 
able for service being borne in mind If the 
decision is in the negative the vacancy Bhould bo 
to the candidate with the best claim to it haying 
regard to all the circumstances of the case and 
not necessarily to a member of the non minority 
community Such recruitment should of course 
be made through the prescribed channel where 
such has been la d down 

4 These orders refer to fresh recruitment only 
and not to Departmental promotions which will 
continue to be regulated by merit. 

5 It is requested that a copy of these orders 
may be commumcatea to attached and subordinate 
offices for information and guidance 

We have authontati e information from 
the Home Department Government of India 
that someuhat similar instructions kaic been 
issued m legal d to the All India and 
Qcntral Services genet ally 

Let ns next consider the following 
extract from the Legislative Assembly 
Minutes — 

No 244 

Lcjislattie Assembly L D R No 2040 

, Answered on the 24th August 1927 
(Reply by the Hon ble Hr J Crerai to Mr 
Anwar-ul Az m s question regarding the orders 
for appointment of members of mtnority commum 
ties m the Servi es ) 

Genera! instructions on the subject have been 
I'sied by the Home Department. The principles 
laid .down are appl cable to the Government of 
India a^ a whole and Departments do not oidinanlj 
issue independent orders on the subject, but confine 
themselves to bringing the general orders where 
necessary to the notice of subordinate authorities 
I know of no case m which the orders have 
proved ineffectual 

Now the above clearly show that the 
GuverMnetA of India do nob now a days 
appoint people solely according to individual 
merit but they ate influenced largely by 
consideration of a man s religion or ( in the 
case of Anglo Indians) birth This is no 
place to discuss the question whether or 
not this policy has been dictated by a 
de'iro to bring disruption into the growing 
nationalism of a united India which is a 
menace to the British autocrats of India 
wo shall here judge only whether the British 
have any legal right to do what they are 
doing 

To enr knowledge the British rulers of 
India have never abrogated the Act and the 
Proclamation of 1833 and 1858 Me believe 
they still form the basis of the British, 


Indian state system How "then can wo 
accommodate the present policy ot the 
Government with these solemn pledges 9 

The Governments existing policy is that 
of nil public services some should ho 
reserved for one community, somo foT 
another and so on so that if after the 
quota assigned to one community has been 
filled np a highly qualified member of tnat 
community applies for a job ho will not 
get it and it will go to a less qualified man 
of some other community whose claim on 
services still remains unexhausted What 
may we ask disaoles the more qualified 
man and deprives him of his job ? Evidently 
his religion or descent Does this not go 
against the Act of 1833 and tho Queen s 
Proclamation 9 We believe it does 

The minority communities who support 
tho communal policy of the Government, 
do so not on account of their minority in 
numbers but becanso they are minors in 
education ability and general training 
They look for a temporary advantage 
through political agitation (which is welcome 
to tho British authorities) whereas the 
proper thtng for them to do Should have 
been organised effort at removing their 
own individual deficiencies Just as a 
member of a minority community cannot 
become a good writer an able scientist or 
a powerful athlete by pleading his religion 
or birth similarly also he can not become 
an able officer in any department of Govern 
moot through lus profound faith in the 
Vedas the KoTan or the Bible or through his 
having Portuguese, French Dutch English or 
Bedouin b’ood in his veins This communal 
criterion of excellence is one of the worst*, 
examples of the atavistic plunge back that 
statesmanship occasionally forces states 
men to indulge in in the hope of achieving 
some selfish purpose In the present instance 
the Government of India are supplying a 
a bone of contention in the shape of this 
non religious comma nahsai m order to 

substitute a religious bane of contention 
which was fast disappearing towards the 
beginning of the century under the pressure 
of a rapidly growing nationalism u India. 
The result is that at least temporarily the 
one bone is creating a lot of trouble and 
the other is also recovering its s>oliditv 
But wo are again digressing 

Our object m writing this article is to show 
that the communal principle in the di tribution 
of jobs as adopted by the Qoiernment of 
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India 13 ILLEGAL and efforts should be 
•made to fight it legally and constitatio nally. 
IVhether or not the British are using this 
principle as a frnitfnl means of providing 
tbe people of India with too much occupation 
to find time to agitato against the British, 
the point is that they have no legal right 
to do so. If they desire communal disunity 
in India they must be more clever to gain 


their objective. They must not thus openly 
go againt India’s "constitution” and “Charter 
of Liberties,” tbe "Solemn Pledges” of their 
own ancestors. Will not some^ one, some 
one preferably who has lost a job or failed 
to get one inspite of possessing superior 
qualifications, sue the Secretary of State as 
a Test Case ? 
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i, mm, t* xo. rnmjmjr 

misrepresentations, etc., in the original nasonably be held on the same subject, this section 

other roper* cntiaxuuj it. As T omng to the kindness, of our numerous 

and notices 

hU,d 

The Modern ftaiexc . ) 


Proficiency of Bengali Moslem Students 
in Mathematics 

la your last issue, p. -lit. r° a 
larilat-m-nessi. a Mahomed in wo min student, 
?J'UiO-d a hrst-clais first 10 M A m msthe^j''^ 
Miss FatiUt un-nessi’* achievement w a 
BenjiU Muslim students as well as for U.*Q,iu 

women students of all s*»cts." , _ , r , , 

„ This is not correct. Mr. Abdul Sobhan Mahmud 
BC. S, stood tint in the first class in m«g 
mathematics m the M Sc. examination and Air. 
Mupbar Rahman I. a S., stood hist to the 'first 
class in pure mathematics in the 31. A. examination. 
t A Reader. 

Recent Hindi Literature 
In the O-tobe- bam of the JWwBwj 

Mr. I* N. Misra has endeavoured to refute all the 
statements of my article entitled the B-crrit «w** 
Pitt rat urc (published in tho August i»uo of the 

Ur article was not a “piece of cntiuue^Mr. 
Uiara thinks it to be It was a mere m'orma.orr 
article. It was written simply to |P* 

public outside the Uxadt-speatoas worn afcont the 
cu'Prabie condition of our recent hteratorfc, loo 
not say that the llmdi-readiotr rubhc coasitntes 
a canon of its own ’ but Ida say that the «pmt 
of provincialism (the twin broth-'r of natiouiusm 
J* l hive ventured OciU i*) reizns supreme o er 
the minds of some of our e liters and literary 
entics. Only the ot->er diy the edit w of one 
of the most popular II>odi weeklies ^ and JlRuim 
Nath Lai, whom Mr. Mura his alanred ns one of 


the creates* poets of the New Era , expressed 
their feels ass of suppressed indignation by assert- 
ion th it the awi editor of the I’rabashi and the 
Modern llenar published my .article simply 
bee' tine he was very narrow-minded. Greatly 
preiaiteed aziinst the cause of the lingua franca 
of India, and unreasonably jealous of the procress 
our literature was miking by titstxnu staits. If this 
outburst is not the pr-vln -t of the venomous spirit 

of provincialism, what is it’ 

la the course of my criticism upon I Yana shram 
I have written. ■‘Hus very work of fiction has made 
our men of letters real ho for the first time the 
Greatness of onr literature ’ Mr. Mura fmds fault 
with this statement of mine. What about Tutsi 
and Kabir ? asks our vererahlc friend. Une micht 
have thought that he had sufficient brain to Grasp 
from the very title of ray article the fact that I 
was spe^kieff of the recent Hindi literature, lulsi 
and Kabir require no Mr. Mura or anybody else 
to shM lizht npon their seif- luminous and "radio- 

^Oae ^wonders if Mr. Misra ts defending Mr. 
Premchand or merely corroborafanz rav vi-*ws in 
re-rard to his ‘ art.’’ In cue place he says that the 
true Art is unite independent of a y problem wnat- 
soever (which is the tn^re echo of my view ex- 

E rv«sed indirectly in my article!, while iramediate- 
• in th“ n*xt pirizraph he averts that the 
solution of so'ial an 1 politijat . problems is .the 
ultimate enl which the cimst artists hive in view 
One is at an utter lo'S to decide what to . say about 
th*-,* contra firtory arguments. I leave this decision 
for the r-»admz pu'dtc. One remark, hovever, I 
canon but cxp'"d» I never wrote m my article 
that "a writer in the hi*' t of tow-hmg upon the 
social and po'itical probems cventu* lr rotnes 
dnwn from the rank of a superb artist. ' Wtat 1 
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really said or meant to say was that the solution 
of these problems is not the ultimate end which a 
true artist has in view and if a artist wants to 
solve any problem at all it is not the aphemeral 
problem of political and social triflings but the 
eternal problem ot humanity of the sufferings of 
an individual (or personal whatever j ou may like 
to call it) human soul Art deals with the realitj 
of the personal life and not with the impersonal 
theories of politics sociology and science Great 
poets have no doubt brought pro' lems for their 
fork's from political and so lal spheres But they 
have brought them simply to give wider scope to 
their plots so that they might be able to express 
the sufferings of an individual human scul more 
beautifully and more dearly They have always 
tried to show how the suffering human soul 
while conforming to every political and social 
conventionality has been stnving to blend the 
rhythm of its every vibration with the harmonious 
Biusic of the great Eternity On the contrary in 
Mr 1 remchand a novels the political and social 
Problems are all in all Take away these problems 
from them and the whole theory which the writer 
has tried to establish falls to the ground and the 
Jvhole plot collapses like a house of cards As if 
these problems constituted the basic factor in the 
evolution of the emotional energies of man Thus 
Mr 1 remchand s notion of Art is diameticallj 
Opposed to that of the great artists of the world. 

Mr Misra s statement that Tolstoi failed in 
literature and succeeded in politics is so radically 
false preposterous and ridiculous that I dare not 
speak anything in this connection Perhaps our 
respected friend is not aware of the fact that in 
tho West Tolstoi the preacher has faded into 
ms gnificaDce before the dazzling glory of Tolstoi 
tho true and great artist As regards the mis 
representation of Gorki and Tagore. Mr Misra un 
success f nil v pretends not to be aware of any 6uch 
Writers in tho Hindi world as have tried to present 
tl e art of these two master writers in a distorted 
form Icrhap3 ho will bo so honourable as not to 
deny that ho is aware of tho literary criticisms of 
Mr /Zagfiupafi Safin and Mr /anardan Jtia Both ot 
these tamous critics have asserted that Tagore 
and Gorki bavo preached politics behind the veil 
of their ait. And this very Mr Haghupati Sahai it 
was who. after comparing I remashram to a great 
many greatest classics of tho world affirmed 
tbit this masterpiece of fiction w»3 one of the 
l rikhtcst gems in the vast sea of the literature 
of tho world. 


evident that he corroborated my statement 
respecting that “art of Mr Msithih Karan Guptaand 
Mr Ayodhva Sng Upadhvava. tho respective 
authors of Ilhamt 11. rirat. and IViyffprarow Inmj 
opinion these two “poets ore still lead nc our 
1 terary rubtic and I see distinct marks of tho 
footprints of Messrs. Oorts. Ipadhyaja and 
1 retnclan 1 In the writings of a great manv of our 
younc wntm However 1 do not deny tlm 
taents of Mr 1 ant and Mr lmad But I am 
perfectly convinced that t K o "new movement has 
no* proved a successful one as vet lor we 
that so many of the advocates of this new move- 


and Sumanas have b°en striving with unflagging 
vigour and straining every nervo to gain superion 
ty over any other writer 9 Why are these master 
novelists and master-poets engaged m furious but 
at the same time ridiculous literary co-’k fights 9 If 
this state of things is not disorder and chaos 
what in reality is it ? , „ , 

Ila. CrtA’TORi Josni 


Indians in Burma 

In the October issue an Indian in Burma lias 
draw n (he a((en(ion of Indian leaders and pcihliersts 
to the problem of Indians in Burma and has earned 
the gratitude of the Indian community in Burma 
But it appears that the writer is one of those 
superficial critics who care little to take stock of 
actualities and whose carefully collected data are 
used to bolster up dead programmes vh le trying 
to give an idea of the Indian position and suggest 
mg remedies for the community ne lias gone out 
of his way to throw mud at the Congress workers 
of Borma among whom one can easily recount 
some of the most redoubtable champions of the 
Indian cause He takes exception to their desire 
to form an Indo Burmese entente and even goes 
to the extent of quesMonmg the honesty of Congress 
leaders He says that tho separatist tendency 
is growing apace among the intelligentsia 
certainly meaning the English educated Barmans, 
and I am in full agreement with him having had 
enough opportunities of mixing with them in the 
University and outside But the intelligentsia 
is a very small percentage of the population and 
their quarrel is with the 6 per cent Indians 
following trade and Ike j rofes«ions it is a question 
of loaves and fishes of office and is similar to tho 
cry of communal representation in the services 
made by the Mohamedans in India Moreover the 
General Council of tho Burmese Association the 
Burmese Congress which claims the allegiance ol 
a greater percentage of tho Burmeso population 
than tho I N Congress does of the Indian people 
is Bnti separatist tilt the Barmans get Home- 
rule fighting a.ong with their Indian comrades 
They might ask for ecpara'ion then in fact, they 
shall have to in order to form a state. But that 
is no ground for saying that (l) tho Barman is 
head over heels m malice and hatred to the Kola 
and (2) the Indians shall havo to take a fuhtm„ 
attitude towards tho Barmans in fact, the latter 
»s an imposs bihtv consi lenng tho vast amount 
of investment by Indians in Burma involved 

Burma and South Africa pro ent dissimilar 
Pro! lems in many respects Tho Barman and 
Indian bear close affinities of culture and tradition 
and u is because the Indian comtn„ m the trick 
of British con itierore have taken the position of 
exploiters and rut on superior a rs m fact the 
very th n-s w Inch wo detest among the * uropeoa 
trades poop in general in India, that faeoifrm 

enra&U for tit foiling amongst the Hannans The 

Indians have done mu h in I adding up Eew 
te , 7i* i t0 “ maa ? lcdu * nt ‘ who U \vant to 
t 'iTW th,t 0113 had been done 
G orcut end of service to Burma review 
? cd 9 0t of i 1 * 10 ♦rt'ccncio of commerce 

Is only repea an. what > uropcaas often say to 
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us in India- That is not the politic attitude. What 
is required is, as your coutnhntor has suggested, 
to organise and unite the Indian population in 
Burma, and also to stretch out the hand of fellow- 
ship to Burmans and say that we are trying to 
become good sons of the soil not to take the role 
of benevolent exploiters and talk of the Buddha 
and the consequent guru ship . over Burma any 
more, but to become good citi7en3 of Burma anu 
not ‘birds of passage.” The Barman, evcmdiuS 
the “intelligentsia” who exert little real intlaer.ee 
on, the people. does not hate 
tho, Indian ; they are a hospitable peop.t. 
they would gladly make room for Indians wno 
talk Burmese, love the land of their adoption .and 
not sneer at its people and put on a patronising 
air (which a fellow subject-nation which has found 
its present foothold on tho favours of the conquering 
race from across the seas has no tight to nut out 
any more. That is what men like Rabindranath 
Tagore, Lala Laipat Rai. Mr. C F. Andrews and 
if I am not mistaken, yourself advised the ludiaus 
in Burma to do. That is what Mr Andrews now 
ask 9 the Indians to do m South Africa also, though 
for reasons not alike. , , 

, Burma is a land where equality prevails as it 
do« nowhere else on earth. Burmans <anu^t 
understand W a nation boasting of ancient 
heritage and civilisation can allow labourers 
(forming 04 per cent, of the Indian popn ahon) to 
live a life of wretchedness, when t h®, ,nte i} 
among the Indians in Burma, adopt the European 
borrowed plnmes for all public, appearance and at 
the same tune talk big about their 
and religious teachings Indians in Burma need 
more of consistency : either they must stick .to their 
Position as birds of passage from a great land and 
prors their superiority like the Britts h. t * they 
mu3t merge themselves among the 
so much of their national heritage and culture as 
they can take there. It is no eood taking the rote 
of benevolent angel3 from a halloed land and 
prove bv the callousness of the fortunate ami the 
educated towards their labouring co a “Jp"?®5 Jr® 
falsity of their big professions. Let the Indians 
jmite in love and pride of their culture, U 
they find Burma a land which feeds them and 
welcomes them they should try to bo useful to the 
country of their adoption. That is, I believe, the 
Position of Congressmen in Burma, and, for instance 
I might cite the case of Mr N. C. Banerji of the 
Rangoon Mail, who championed d-rtng his 
m Burma the cause of the (“diaos most succ^ 
folly ; earned the confidence of Barman nationalists, 
raised the Indian community in the eyes oi 
Barmans by organising demonstrations during tne 
of Tagore. Dr. Barna. Mr C. F. Andrews and 
others ; and by urging on “Jg 

ashamed of their dress and 

Bormans feel that the Indians were not merely the 

wo/im who had come to their land m them worat 
wlew historv as part and parcel . of _ a f® 1 .?'*® 
bureaucracy. He was a congressman, and loeimve 
^any .Indians thik that such work by 
“en 13 neither dishonest nor their oufcaapen 
patnotssta. and disingenuous propaganda have ami 
berately kept tho Indians ignorant « their true 
WsiUon.” Congressmen like him. instead of StitUa„ 
the tree and natural voice of the majority ot 
Indiana the majority who were both dumo 
mditlereat and mwtly isaorant.” ™ced the,r 


“opinion” from the platform and through the proas 
and thus tried valiantly to safeguard Indian 
interests, working in unison wherever possible, 
with Barmans. Mr. S A. S. Tyabjee is a Congress- 
man and his success in the recent Anti-ttiDja 
agitation is due to the co-operation of the sons of 
the soil. May I suggest that those who know 
little of the majority -both dumb and indifferent 
personally, except the phrase, should cease bother- 
in- about them and let earnest and noble Congress- 
men Ramknshna Mission workers and others who 
work for and amongst them work unhampered 
and with at least no uu-called-for and groundless 
villi fication in a country where ardent workers 
have to bear the cross unaided and with little hope 
of encouragement 0 _ „ 

BEMovnynnA Nvra Base me a 


The Teaching of Anthropology in the 
Calcutta University 

In connection with the letter published in the 
last issue of the "Modern Review will you allow 
me to mention some additional facts regarding the 
teaching of Anthropology in the Calcntta (Jniver- 

8lt3 Mr Anathuath Chatterjee is peculiar in his 
behavior with the students He does not allow 
them to handle the instruments nor any of the 
specimens that are in the Seminar. If any one, 
say the bearer or Mr. Tarak Chandra Roychou- 
dhury, his assistant , is asked to give any, the 
only answer that the students get is ‘sfs"? 

l” ‘The Doctor Babu, ie.. Mr. Chatterji, 
has prohibited it can’t be giveu” Curiously enough, 
tnese things are not generally shown in the class, 
whereas questions on these are asked in the 
examination. Thus the students are not allowed 
even to learn what little they can bv themselves 
Is not such examination a mere deceptive process! 
Mr. Aoathnath Chatterjee,. according to the time- 
table, should tane practical classes on batarday- 
But so far as we arc aware, he has not turned up 
even for a single day m the faeminar, not to 
speak of taking the class ' . 

The university has bought a few specimens ot 
human brains and these. have b?en kept completely 
sealed up in the Seminar. No attempt has been 
made to demonstrate them to the students. Questions 
. regarding the comparative position of tne Nean- 
derthal Bram and such others are set in the 
examination— but no attempt is made to show 
the students what a normal human bram is likey- 
not to speak of the cast .of the Neanderthal Bram 
or any of the Seminar Brains. , , 

Thi3 year, while some of the 5tn year students 
were attending his class and could not st all 
follow what he dictated, they asked him, We 
cannot follow you. Sir." lie answered k ou 
i?on't be able to follow them, you simply copy the 
notes, that will do.” Will not the University 

authorities take note of this ! .... , . 

A la-ce number of authropometncal instruments 
have been nought by the university. But cunous- 
lr enough Mr. Aoathnath Chatterjee . and Mr. 
Tarakcbandra Roy Choudhury. who are in charge 
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of the pra heal chssc3 have not the foggie t 
notion a? to how to h indie those mstruapnts ina 
they have b a en preserve 1 in the ewe 'with the 
order not to be taken out and are never shown to 


the students And we should not bo surprise! if 
eom a students were a tmUy pla «1 in h a II A 
aad M. bu. ewniaatioas for not heaving how to 
use them 


PATH TO COMMUNAL PEACE 

By M DHAR 


T HE Simla unity conference met and dis 
solved as had been anticipated by many after 
coming to the conclusion that as matters 
stand Hindus and Mahomedans cannot agree 
on questions of cow killing and music 
before mo«ques To the credit of tho con 
ference now stands the tragic fact that what 
was before the conference a mere difference 
in the v ews of individuals has now become 
a sharp cleavage between the two commu 
mties concerned — what was scattered and 
personal ira*t"Uow become collective organized 
and nfcfsl Ti flowing folly well that all the 
.passions and fcrejndices centring ronnd the 
sacred cow and the satfred mosque are political 
in theit origin and manipulation it was an 
impossible task the conference set before 
itself attempting to cure symptoms without 
tacUujg the malady There is however no 
question about the good honourable and 
patriotic intention of those who called the 
conference into being and who took part in 
Mts deliberations And if out of good has 
come evil let us hope out of this evil will 
come yet greater good Indeed the pbeno 
menal outbursts of the communal tension 
have been so appalling that they have eclipsed 
the real cause behind the scenes and fighting 
is going on as if for fighting s sake This 
real cause is the hope of Race Dommatioh 
It is a Race War fare in which Hindus 
and Mahomedans are engaged for race 
supremacy race sovereignty in India so 
that even if a binding agreement on questions 
of cow killing and mnsic before mosqne* 
could be reached, whether with or without 
the intervention of Lord Irwin this fighting 
will still go on possibly on some other pre 
texts, and will not end until both sides give 
it up m a common conviction of its utter 
futility and absurdity 

Thero is a largo volume of opinion pre 


dominantly Hindu in favour of abolition of 
communal electorates, stressing the point that 
this abolition will restore communal harmony 
But against this view it is pointed out that 
communal representation and communal 
electorates had been tho practice since 
1909 without any overt disturbance to 
communal equilibrium True yet, these wide 
spread communal riots have followed so close 
m the. heels of the reforms that it is 
impossible to dissociate the two And should 
we scrutinise the Reforms for thoir share of 
responsibility for these deplorable communal 
upheavals we should find it in the very 
heart of the Reforms m the very promise of 
responsible Government contained in it 

If in a subject country say of two 
races the races are left to developo in 
dependently of each other into a free nation 
small wonder if they start developing anta 
gonistically to each other This is what is 
taking place in India to day It is this hope 
of political freedom held out by the Re 
forms under conditions of separate communal 
electorates which has awakened race aatago 
nisms tearing the country from end to end 
Separate electorates before, the Reforms 
held no promise of political independence and 
-consequently raised no race ambitions and 
led to no race antagonisms But by their 
promise of responsible Government which 
has been understood to mean promise of 
political sovereignty the Reforms ba\o 
invested these communal electorates with 
a race meaning with all the rest into the 
bargain Of course the authors of the Re 
forms did not foresee that their generous 
offer was ever likely to take such a turn 
but the fact that communal representations 
and communal electorates are incompatible 
with any progress towards responsible 
Government was folly admitted by them 
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improvements and carry out any schemes 
calculated to increase the good of the 

people As such in their report on consti- 
tutional Reforms, Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford clonrly enunciated the pnnctplo 
of decentralization of Indian finances and 
their distrihntuu of the Central and Provincial 
Governments on certain fixed principles 
and the allocation to tho Provinces of the 
revennes from Land Tax, irrigation tax, 
Excise and duty on tdamps and to tho 
Central Government of the proceeds from 
Income Tax, customs salt and opium dues 
and Railway receipts Smco as a result of 
this redistribution of revenues it was 
thought that there would be a deficit in 
tho revenues of tho Central Government, 
the authors of the joint report suggested 
tho covering of that deficit by a system of 
contributions by provinces from their newly 
acquired sources of revenue It was esti- 
mated that the dificit ol the Government of 
India would be about K* 14 crores and 
it was recommended tnat the amount should 
be distributed over the different provinces 
who sh« uld pay to the tune of not more than 
87 per cent of their increjsed revennes in 
order to make good that expected deficit. 
At the same time, it was also proposed to 
give to the provinces the powers of in- 
dependent taxation and of borrowing money 
on the strenglh of their own resnmees 

Intense discontent prevailed in the 
provinces against the arrangement prescribed 
in the llontagu Chelmsford report , and the 
Secretary ol State for India appointed, on 
the advice of the J iut Select Committee of 
Pdiliament, a C romittee under the Chairman- 
ship of L<rd Me'ton to investigate info the 
wh le queslitn of Provincial Contributions 
and other allied questions and to nmko 
suttaVuieoemineDhatii ns During 'the time 
the C mniltlee was conducting its investi- 
gations tho Government of Indus deficit 
was tound to have gone down to Ks 6 crores 
owing to certain redactions in expenditure 
and other economics , bot the Heston C m- 
mittee tiansterred the receipts fri m General 
Stamps to the Puvipces and thus showed 
the Imperial deficit to amount to Rs 10 
crores, which they sought to distribute over 
the piovuces The Cimmittee was led to 
remaik that the question of adjusting the 
provincial- cintnbuiioiis is a very difficult 
one and that the policy of the Gtveroment 
of India should be so dnecied as to enable 
them to reduce as early as possible and to 
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abolish altogether in tho near future fho 
system of tho Provincial Governments 
Contribution to the Central revi nues Tho 
problem of mnlmg good tho dificit w the 
revenues of tho Government of India was so 
imperative and urgent tint tho Cvnmitteo 
could not bring themselves to consider tho 
grievances put forward bv tho difl rent 
provinces and finally adapted tho pnneiido 
that thn con tnhu turns should bo paid from 
tho additional spending power acquired by 
tho provinces after tho recent financial ro- 
odjostmmt between thunsrlvcs and tho 
Central Government Tho Committio fixed 
thn initial oontrihutinns which in seven 
years timo should becomo ‘standard’ contri- 
butions 

The main feature'- of tho Meston Settle- 
ment are first that agricultural provinces 
like Madras, tho Panjab and U P, which 
am supposed to receive much advantage 
owing to thn provjncialisation of Lind 
Rev-otitic, are mado to pay tho biggest contrl- 
hntinn Madras paving Ks. 3H Likhs. tho 
Pnnjah Rs 175 Lakhs and thn United 
prnvmcps Rs. 210 Likhs out of an nstimited 
additional spending p <wer of Ra 576 Ltkhs, 
Rs 0 *9 Lakhs and Rs 397 Lakhs respectively 
Secondly tho additional spending p>wer was 
estimated too libirally and in reality it 
never camo at all almost all tho provinces 
having to rnn their administration on tho 
basis of deficit budgets during the first few 
years of the settlement Thirdly, Bombay, 
a largely indnstrial province had to forego 
its receipts from income tax an admittedly 
primary ennreo of income for that province 
and found it elf in n very bad financial 
position The result of tho settlement was, 
of course increased discontent and dissatis- 
faction among the provinces and complaints 
poured forth to the 0 ivernment of India 
urging a revision of the Meston award and 
demanding a more eqmtable distribution of 
burdens Inter provincial jealousies sprang 
up each province urging its own claims for 
exemption from payment of the contribution 
Madras for instance, saying that with a 
revenue and expenditure equal to that of 
any other province if not more, &h a wa3 
made to pay the largest contribution and 
Bombay demandmg the pcovmc alisatiou of 
Income-Tax a central head uf reveaue if 
it was to balance its budgets 

The Financial Relations Committee which 
went into the whole question again at the 
time of the consideration of the Government 
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of India Act, repotted that it ranstbe a 
definite principle that no province should 
start on its career of financial independence 
with a deficit budget likely to necessitate 
the imposition of additional taxation and 
that according to that principle those 

provinces #vhich have most largely benentei 
by the readjustment IiVe Madras, should be 
made to pay the biggest quotas Ihe 
provincial contributions thus became an 
irrevocable first charge on provincial revenues 
Which they had to pay irrespective of their 
financial position, which, as said above, was 
not altogether favourable Ever since the 
contributions were decided upon, there was 
the annual protest by the Provinces against 
the impost, which has been characterized 
as ‘iniquitous’ but every year for the first 
four years the Government of India s budge 
were, deficit budgets and it could not see 
Us wav to concede even an iota of tne 
demands made for remission of contributions 
by provinces The Legislative Assembly 
was tho place where annual battles e e 
fought over this question between provincial 
representatives and the representative of 
the Government of India At last in 1 • 

Sir Basil Blackett, tho Finance Member, 
was able to organise the central finances on a 
strong footing and to prevent a budget which 
showed a surplus of Rs 316 lakhs. This snrplu 
was sought to be devoted to a remission 
in part of the provincial governments 
contributions, while from the popular side 
came the demand that it «hould bo used for 
the purposes of reducing tho salt-tax to 
Re 1-4 0 Sir Basil Blackett placed the 
Legislature on the horns of a dilemma by 
declaring that the surplus could be used for 
only one of the two things-reda.tion of 
salt-tax or reduction of Provincial Contri- 
butions and asking the popular representatives 
to choose betweeD them. It was defin e y 
asserted that the amount remitted by tne 
Central Government lo the Provinces should 
bo utilised maiDly, if not solely, for the 
purpose of the Transferred department to 
be expended by them on nation-buildiog 
activities. and on this condition the legislature 
assented to the latter of the two alternatives 
stated above. , _ . 

Since that year, the Central Government 
has been having surplus budgets and every 
year & part of provincial contributions is 
being remitted till at last this year U927--HJ 
owing to the fixation of the rupee at isba 
exchange and to an unusually favourable 
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monsoon, the Government of India could 
realise a substantial surplus vrmch enabled 
it to follow up its declared •. policy and 
remit completely the contributions of all 
provinces This action on the part of tne 
Central Government was hailed with accla- 
mation by all the provinces and the hope 
was expressed that it might prove a prelude 
to the permanent abandonment of Piovincial 
Contributions in future. Whatever the chances 
of the realisation if that hope may be. It 
must be stated, that for the present, the 
Provinces are put iu possession of ad-qaata 
funds to enable the ministers to carry out 
schemes of National development, which 
may have been incapable of execution before 
or otherwise The Provincial Contributions 
have always been felt as milestones 
round the necks of provinces and 
an incorrigible dead-weight 1 rendering them 
wholly unable to take the initiative in push- 
ing forward any beneficial and useful schemes 
in departments like sanitation, public health 
and education. Their remission or removal 
will be a great boon to the people and to 
the Provincial Governments and it is to be 
the duty of the Provincial legislatures and 
the Ministers to see that the accrued amounts 
are spent for purposes for which they are 
legitimately intended. . 

What of the future of the Provincial 
contributions? They have beoa completely 
remitted this year but their statutory basis 
has not been shakeu and tbey may be revived 
if by chance, tho Government of India finds 
the necessity for reimposing them next year. 
So the danger is there still, and with it are 
the grievances too of provinces like Bombay 
and Bengal, the first harping on the necessity 
of provincialising the income-tax and the 
second pleading for a part remission of the 
Jute-Tax. The question of reconsideration 
of the whole problem must probably, as has 
been made out by the Government of India 
in the Council of State recently, wait till 
the forthcoming visit of the Koyal Statutory 
Commission ; and though, j&s ‘has been stated 
by Government in 'the same place, the Pro- 
vincial Governments have been addressed by 
the Government of India on the subject 
with a view to finding out their views, 
nothing can be expected to come out of it. 
But it bas to be pointed out that now that 
the Government of India bas come to stand 
on its own legs, it will be in the fitness of 
things if the method of provincial contri- 
butions is entirely given up. Also, the 
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provinces should bo allowed full financ al 
mdcptndcnco i.nd latitudu to spend thur 
funds as they ltVe and a** events me drifting 
towards the idtwl of Provincial autonomy, it 
will bo very awkwatd if Province havo to 
go on depicting tlur nicuirci*, requtrtd for 
carrying out several impottant Minnie*. to 
fill up tl o exc»u qtier of the C« ntral Govern- 
ment. The btatutory C« mrr.t*M«>n which is 
cxprctid to tcci nm end the win dnction of 
political ard administrative autonomy in the 
Provinces sbctild inevitably bo and as a 
necc es aiy corollary to that reci mnvndation, 
go in al s o fir financial autonomy to 


tbo provinces and tbo abolition of 
the system of provincial contribution* 
The Government of India should bo made 
to depend upon its increased receipts from 
income tax and cn*»t>ms duties ti male good 
any pn-siblo dibctl* in its revenues and 
lenvo the provinces to Ihemnlvis; the rouro 
ro huati*o the two central hcid« of rcvuiUO 
noted abip»c are cnpaMo if expansion and 
inert km d yuld while l.and Revmtie, Kxitsu 
and btamps which are provincial sources 
are compsiatmly inexpinstvo heads oT 
revenue This way lies ihe progress ami 
prospcuty of the country 
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Kodak for Good Teeth 

Tho Indian Dental Dcucic, and excellent 
monthly ] nrtml devoted entirely to topics 
of dental livgune and dentistrv, tells us 

George Eis'mvn ot the Eistmsn Kodak 
Company, I? x.he»ter N Y U S Arncrin has 
donated a hand-ome amount of about foityfue 
lacs rupee* (or establishing a dental clinic in 
London Ti ere i« also to » e found the 
Ea tm*n D nt«l Clinic at Ro heater U S 
America which is also ihe product o( Mr Eixtman’e 
gencrosily The establishment o( such a clinic 
will materially aid to render adequate treatment 
to the ‘bonsai ds of children work ng men aad 
women and the poor v.ho through insufficient 
care of their teeth are the victims of those a lrnentg 
which bespt bad teeth Such class of teople will 
be ben>-fiied from ihe point of health which will 
react in greater economic efficiency for tho 
counirv It is briieved that the researches and 
mvesngali ns made at the Clinic will greatly aid 
the facilitation of popular preventive dentistry and 
the standardization of treatment of dental diseases 
\\e have nothing hut words of praise and admira- 
tion for tho broad mmJedness of Mr Eastman, 
and above all lor his love of suffering humanity 
that he wishes to serve through the medium of 
dental clinics We want here in India a philanthro- 
pist of the vision of Mr Eastman 


Mexico takes Care of Baby’s Mouth 

It appear* that Mexico is wide awsho 
to the urgent need of enhehtening ppople 
about oral hvgipne In India this like 
many other important matters, is sadly 


neglected We should learn from Mexico. 
nh.ru 1,0 arc told by tho Indian Drnlnl 
Itn toe 

«ite , n n i , i. ,I u Mexican Federal Department 
" „ , , " Mexico prohil its the importation 

•a t 11,0 0 baby pacifiers on the ground 

Thl T v fl [ c a r nc r RM! *o ‘ho health or the luhv. 
^ n ‘ >nt h V BPnt mx instructions to 
,h .“ m * 9t0 ,ho need for tho 
K*. t,rt ? ° f n T p,PS ,lswl by artificially 
[he H r J V t . y , MKh “Of* that the care of 
l w tatr";«k ItoA“” d not by h °' d ‘” B 


Dentistry in Japan 


In tho samo journal we also find tho 
following 

has rnido U « P Hhm f ;i 0 v, tn ? W lhe PT^es* dentistry 
SnmKi jI. . sh T rt a Ffiod in Japan The 
St about ' 10 mo 8 L°i d ^, n 19 at P pM « lt estimated 
? n< * th»y. are practising almost 
everywhere throughout the country There are 

suss 

Prof Sarkar on Indiamsation of 
the Intellect 

JYojto <>/• Ctnhsaiton Bombay has 
,me B °° d ,h,ugs t0 say about tho Dufyersify 
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of Calcutta and its intellectual preeminence 
among Indian Universities in connection with 
Prof Jadnnath Sarkar’s convocation address 
at B mbay in the course of which he sma. 

The intellectual . resurm ttou of i 
said the htioreme ideal of the Indian ratio * 

a ,JK «»> we,. «" “"rESitS.* 

ptav the leading part. 7 nat ' feline to 

they coald nojoig-r. 

jnslify th**tr existence to the chio^d w^>rit. i y 
could no longer be ™ ASvti 

political tu-nrnj possible, be «.-k^d J 

ssik is sssJssr* SoSr 
& ■swrus* essn .si bs* stt - 

quest of truth? 

Hindn-Maslim Biota 


tonsively from texts and winds up his 
argument as MIo.ys : 

nor ciide them in the rg'it l«'h , 

«he «**«** '">* ? 4,1 he y Kttmve^ M l-clme 

punishment, how w- U they Mirvive ar0 

K:? rVr^l S“ iLly^-n re.atmg to 
tne ouiy ver ,, . mvii ih*t in nouo ot 

K M y '.ny p.?u,Lhmi,lt preHcnt^ for th-ap^ate 
except th- suflertug whi.h they must Uud-I.a n 
the next life for dying in uat- icf. And way 

that wo may do righteous deeds- *»,adnw ot 

£SS r H« 

hi, J..n “!-de by some owu«t cii.jjj " 

w< 


Tho Fc die Magazine writes ' 

After Bareilly. Cawopore 

the>r tr, 11 tn communal incerdian m Of casnal-ies 

of wounded has cone up tn hundreds v 

as well M deaths the >nty .n toth the J ^ 

a:s ^tor.s , 3,MKW 

^^■nssss $jz 

the defeat of ,llH 7 ho J e th ” n °n t 7rcommnnal scu’flra 

ra 

w mach“wa!th wastrf out Of the 

■which its single owner, emeu m c ^ 

mother country, conld have put to 

Punishment for Apostacy in Islam 
The present craze among some M.ham- 
madans for the assassination of A J t 

missionaries who probably P - mm8< ians 
Islam and reconvert Indian M 
to Hinduism has led many to think that it 
is probably through being y nTOW i 

teachings of Islam that the assa . 0 » «h 0 
about with hidden daggers in re nr .ud- 

Arya Samajist missionaries. 31* »h e 

Din and Butt proves tho contrary in ' « 
Islamic World. We are told hat jWence 
against nnn-believeis is absolutely ^ 

in the Islamic scriptures. He q 


ammtaev arc either aeimcraieiy uiu>ici»rt»vu«*«. 
? h Tm-Uer for interested rnot.vc. or U is due to 
igooiance on their pait.Iu the Utter « ase tn y 

world 

Mr Gandhi and “Mother India” 
Current Thought pnMMiea the UMtext 
of 31 r. Gandhi's cntici'tn of Mother India. 
Mr Gandhi denies having raid the things 
put into bis mouth by Mi'sMavn jit«t before 
he was operated upon by Col. Haddock He 

then says : 

The book is brimful of descriptions of incidents 
of which an average Indian at any rate has no 
knowledge. Thus ehe describe,, an ovation eaid 
tn have been civeD to the Pimce of \\ alee, of 
which Indian India has no knowledge, but which 
could not po^sihly escap* it if it had . happened. 
A crowd is reported to have fought its wav to 
•he Prince's car somewhere in Bombay. The 
Police,” Mi>s Mayo says, “tried vainly to form a 
hedge round the car moving at a crawl unprotected 
now through a solid mass of ahouttog humanity 
which won throngh to tho railway station at last. 
Then at the railway station while there were tnree 
minutes for the tram to steam oat. the Iiince is 
Sported by Miss Mavo to have ordered the barriers 
to be dropped and the mobs to he let in. Tho 
authoress then proceeds, like the sweep of a river 
in flood®, the interminable multitude rolled in, and 
shouted and hughfd and wept, and when the 
tram ►tarted ran along side cf the Royal carnage 
till they could mo no more.” All this is supposed 
tn h»v. happened in 1921 on the evening, of 
November 22, whilst the dying embers of the riots 
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*>‘ff thw ramaDtic 0 chapter^ wh» Ims* headed* There V* 10 to:> ^ u * n d ™c rtr of being over-doa* 


” ,n ot oemg orer-tm* 

•yj"“ •«*!» - iH®" “ 0 ‘{« e fir fury I would i Jose this 

n| oet«nth chapter is a collection of antho- rf 1 1 ' l J° nalen with the prenyl 
Hjj!? P ra,s ® of the achievements of the British and ut tier irr. it j ivxsurt of wort «ni 

almost every one of whuh has K of d b 1,1 * ,ul co«Pl«t from Tusidas 

repeatedly challenged both by English .\ th,cs ‘■re.itc 1 lr Oud animate or a 

RCTemeenih ter K £* un ' m r e «bible integrity The fio'the flVVi* 01 ? 1 “ nd ta(I wde The wise m«D. 
sra a e ^nrlft chap,er *» S ? t rmen t0 show thit we mill » r i,i b ^ b,ld "h> S parating the cream « 
Jl^yc Xi d J5W* lf , a » T 3 result Of Mi si Ei,J " atc f he| P* hmiself to ttio cream 

Sra inL * L / afrue «* Nations is moved to e?m.h.n5 u Wa! r nIone Wlil ^ ^c good from 

^afaasi-*. -s» 

SP as she threatens by the hordes i mn ,? n 
NnrthWMt and Central Asia That w?,a a 


Z, 


Agriculture and Industry 
Go Hand m Hand 

ft* ®i"cs"ar Das I) S Ch E (III U 


euUtiop Even as eteuLmm k 7hu,r ! ‘' i S Ale ^’T"" Das I) S Ch E (III D 
HM 01 killinc than that nf L> S“! Lil C “'" r " , “ t0 '' « «ln«Wo article on Tne 
Ski l tl!l“ ,ro ?I , I"? i 1 ™. 1" "mild a sudden over! }? P “ ot , Dhenneal Technol igj- tn India 
sttal Asia. mT “ "» Ba‘ml Techmrnl rrleetn. 


5fi&?"W5 £3 SJ^aWKS: LTC CherutPal Technol igy ,n India 

n » shows VleJh'T. 


MS dn^^'Tas'^rTe^Fff 
&n,,tr a d^ , ^^ re ,h ^M 

at the present moment tome through 

book e He*says° relffn re ‘ d " 3 ,hls 


Iln KiaAco , iCf w«enf Institute Magazine 
wltaS jL2“ r y that If) d ustry and a*n 
opposed c use y PeJatcd and not mutually 

Es ,r h°r t9,Bt Bctteniiff ^culture 
Quotation from^S 001 °/ , Induslry A 8,ngl ° 
v,ew Point Ho writes r * ,C ° W,U ® xpU,n b ’ S 

‘he growth a « r *cnHnral country So 
teeing with the ,a India should bo ia 

Jhe egncuitmai nrodmu 1 ' eir , p , nf ?. of L Agriuilture and 
uiade m the agth-ni.^ 1 ? " i'h the improvements 


not^ remetnl'c? 1 ? ffamst Obeying this book I do ‘^"gncmhuiV nmrt qu,iem *°<* of Agriuilture and 

ks 

see ran Da an. behe/, .STStsVaS ifSW M^SSSJ. “ ^HoSSS 
Jon, want «jwf . Ia 'tre8tioe nla °‘l '“dustrv holdi a pecu 


hllr^uro m Arn?a J Tut an ?f tt • «d5 o V f ‘j? 8 I^finanuen 

to know am thing at ouT India un Vua * ant ^JT™*** niS 9 ln 0, T '5 dus '^ holds a pecu 
students Study India tor youreelf' If ™ lld a as ia?rert ro . duc,s Indfii «I nd,a ; The oil wds 8» 

' '“'ssss :sMS slSr^SSSs;' 


hc (t B ” l h h , e M ndsa , , I “ so "° E "» d '" *b. Bisj° “^-i , sE 2S 

« Mvfi&zsrji Inst *is3s 

tb “ - ^sss^^at-fiaats 

fhJtyS!* WC m f y be ,har,kfnl for 'anything coo a “«hodS ^h° of Oi/elke^ 00 ^* of 0,ls and 
that fore gn visitors may be able honrstlv 7n ,n iDdia The Cb are Wnr r ^ primitive 
w? J f , we , curb our anger we s^l eara as ^ 0,,s jnet® ^ s ' e J^ me sl.ll in use 

have certainly learnt, more from onr entfra th„n wh,cK eeds and nrorinl Ver ? low- y* eld of 

from our natrons Our indignation which we ^‘jte-feed an^ l r IDake them d ?, Ce Cak °s rich id Oil 
b0 ,Vil d « t( J w xp J' e<s elanderons 6 boot ? nd she has d tr, f w rtlllser So rllj u,t . aWe for use as 

must not blind us to our nhvions lm perfections ,be foremn 0 be centent a . ° BfS bo h wavs 
m “T®! Jimttations Our anger wilf & , , I cal L y all fhe Wwh P ^ ly .u by BeJ1 ’og seeds 
Mw* JI»vo absolutely unhurt and it will onlv lV cdee d the „ 01 3 Ptesenf^ they reco.er pra> 

recoil upon ourselves We too have our due sSm !'t°a‘ion p r ® QU een of mf B ,Q .‘ h e seeds. India 
of thoukhtleas readers as the West hq« or,fi H 5 0, ‘ s All ,Ej evet ts her seeds but the nhnve 
seeking to disprove ev^ hmg If.L Ma?o tta eml nstr, « uLl roa M ng the aueen of 

vvnttvn we .h.II n»k. Ihj rvndran pSblSX) e5 l h ,' s «?S SSa’J'j" «S! SSp 

st-s^^Ta'ss.bsa— BSLsSftsj^^rJSdfe. 

cue - The ,h« tem 53 SVSS5 1 A ™ 
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DtvJ/vifrta Fi'thods. all of which 
aorfw*»W« under Ind ao conditions 
modifications. 


are qni'e 
with slight 


The Next War 

PWenpnl Maker j<*a the n*xt 

world War in fh« Fnricard anniversary 
nnmW Sava Mr Mnkerj*n 
TV present Eurojv'sn giwmmen* are 
there resnectivo peW-* into a world ""dVt ?’ 
rnrolr *=. a W<Vr linna ' V «heen and mwa ^ to 
slingWr. IJnWa the mmmnn humanity »hn 
D tlnna a«erl» it’olf "gainst th<* roe-berre pnhcu*» 
of ihoir paKtimn* th*n» ia not a thin* on «oia 
PS rth that 'tnn prevent the Rim«t»r «ita«»rnnh 
On- d.-s not hsv* to quote Rtati*tire to jmr -the 
Til-dire of the above *W«*m«nt Metaphnne-illv 
sp-ikmv the power, of the West love pea^. and 
are working for peseo with as much gusto as a 
tiger toils for vegetarianism. 


Problem of the Indian States 

Lord Jleston’fl review of Air. K V. 
Pamkkar’s book "Tt d*"n S*a*es and tho 
Government of India” which anoeared 
Originally in the <5nnd«y tlmea has been 
reproduced in fhn Feudatory anil Zemtndnry 
Indin. Regarding tho history nod character 
of tho Indian states wo aro told . 

“The States” Mr. P-nikVar writes. "»"d their 
Trtstion with the Rri'hh Governments "fTord no 
ptrsltel or analrev to any institution known to 
hi-tnry The political nvatem ‘bey represent is 
n-iiher fendal nor federal, tbnjwb in some 
respeota It shows aimilanties to both H is not an 
international avafera- nor wonld it be mrroct to 
consider it a p ditioal confederacy. becanroj mo 
rpnsrunent States have no rich's of so cession 
J)V*v of further complication is the variety • of 
their types At ene end of the Hand foil 

Powered sovereign Slates like Hyderabad or 
Gwalior, tho Utter nearly . as b'g as, boo' Hod and 
‘ho former more than twio« th- size or Ure ce . 
their rulera, to qn to Mr. PamUar again. MWjr 
Hally unrestrained powers of M'» and death ove 
‘h»ir antjocig, and make promulgate. and enforce 
their own laws and maintain their own armiea. 
At the other extreme are petty chieftains, lorda of 
a few thousand acres, with about tho pome powers 
« a coimtry lustico. And between them crest and 
■“all. they occupy ono-lhird of the whole Indian 
C-minsula. 

Towards the beginning of British rule 
in India, tho East India Company absorbed 
*nch states as were weak, whene'er it could 
do so without ranch risk. But : 

Tho Mutiny of 1857 showed tho dangers ofa 
fobty ot abMwptun. such as th« n.aat«rfjd 
ktathousie had favoured : and queen V ictoria gave 
a Solvent) promise to maintain ail treaties ana 
e D«uremccts into which John ~ “ 


Company bad 


entered with the States. ThU promise, acrupnloasly 
ot served in the letter. ho3 not always been 
resnecied tn the spirit. . 

There was a period in whHi the cult of 
efficiency and uniformity was vigorously pressed, 
The older-U*hioned rulers murmured ; hut Lord 
Corzon was firm. He told them . that they were 
vassel chiefs, and that the British Crown wits 
tb**ir feudal suzerain Wiser counsel subseqtt itly 
prevailed : and when it fell to Lord If wading fo 
read his recent lecture to tho Niztm of Hyderabad, 
ho took as his text the responsibility that rests on 
the British Government. for preserving p-Mce Rood 
order, and docent ad ninistrati in throughout the 
country as a whole- After many varitlstions of 
policy, m’erferenco in tho do nestic affairs of the 
States has now been confided to strict necessity. 

This does not mean lihortj- for the 
Indian princes. For, we are told : 

At tho same tune there are very definite limits 
to tho independence of the Princes. Th“ British 
Government in India runs its own railways and 
te’egranhs through their States . it do>s n it as a 
rule let them mint their own coins ; it gives them 
no voice in the tariff of tho countrv and no bharo 
in it proceeds , it refuses tn lot th"m combino or 
quarrel among themselves, and it allows them no 
Flatus in foreign pilicy. To some extent these 
restf turns are encroachments on the old treiries 
of equality and alliance. But tho Pnnces have 
reserved ample compensation id being sheltered 
from external aggression and internal rovoiatton. 

They evidently are not contented with 
their lot, as we cno see from the following 
words of Lord Mnston 

The Pnnees, or some of them *oofc the unusual 
step of pending a mission to London this year iu 
connection with their complaints of diminished 
sovereignty. Bit they do not all forgot how they 
and their foreUth D ra have been protected by the 
po*er of Engl rail from the manifold risks that 
beset sm ill and weak States all the world over. 

At the present moment one of tho major 
preoccupations of the princes is their future 
relation with a self-governing (?) Indio. Lord 
Jleston fells us : 

What di-turbs them' more (hah any encroach- 
ment on their rights is the. future of the 
Nationalist movement in British Indn. As 
patriotic Induos themselves, they cannot wholly 
stand on of it. and they certainly cannot condemn 
it, a few of them have paid it the compliment of 
establishing. dun. colourless copies of a legislative 
assembly in their own territories But tho 
prospect of a demand for tho real thing among 
their people is by no means to their ts»te Still 
less do they relish .the possibility of India as a 
scIf-governiDg Dominion, from whtih British 
control has been entirely withdrawn They have 
neither .the miHimery. nor the experience for 
international relations with democrats neighbours, 
and sympithy with Nationalism in the attract is 
'a different proposition from daily co-operation of 
equal terms with Nationalist leaders Thus it is 
with the keenest vigthoee that the Princes are 
watching the- development of tho new constitution 
in India, and seeking for safeguards 
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Histrionic art in Germany 

Bernard H**ld writes on The Modern 
Theatre and Histrionic. Art in Germany in 
Shama'a He says 

German histrionic art is tonne: It is scarcely 
2fl0 tears old It h« no «uv*h crest traditions as 
the Englt'h theatre has inherited from Ehzihethan 
times or the French Iheatra frwi the dai s of 
II ih-re , but it lias with energt shaken off the 
shackle3 of fireign influ nee and develnp-d a 
vigorous line of ns own ft has traversed some 
lorn stages in its •jnnrnev fir°t, from the days 
of Caroline Neuher to Goethe’s theatre in V e'mar , 
thence to Lauhe’s Bore Theatre and the Courtl 
Theatrical Company ot Meinmaen which cave 
hirth to stice management afterwards came the 
liberation from the mannerisms of the U)»h century 
■which had to make way for freedom of gesture 
and of speech The close of the last centorv saw 
a fre‘h development under Bribms which paved 
the wav fo" Max Reinhardt who in the opening 
yea'8 of the pre-ent century consolidated the 
preceding styles Reinhardt cOmhined delight in 
colour and 60 uud and the love of truth to nature 
so characteristic of the Meininster school with 
Brahra’s veneration for the text of the poet and 
his severe naturduesa L'se Bnhms he tolerated 
no false artifi lality of tone or gesture but he 
also binned filse scenerv and made it harmonize 
with the human ele nents of the stage 

However there is no la k of creative minds 
in the German theatrical wot Id at the Drc-ent 
time Among the managers who have inspired 
the stage with new life the most prominent is 
Herr Leopold Jessner of the Berlin Sta*e Theatre 
Though benefiting to the foil hy Reienhardt’s 
pioneer wmk he nevertheless goes his own road 
Whereas K-iohardt, with his inexhaustible and 
nntaraahle faD y ignores all bounds Jessner, 
urged by a de ire to reduce everything to the 
simplest formula seeks to set limits and to 
cotideDse stage ideas both in scenic eff-ct and in 
lingui'-tic expression Continuing the decanonizi- 
ti id of poets begun by Gerl art Hauptminn in his 
production of Wilhelm Tell h- claims, for the 
stage manager the must unfettered liberty to 
adapt the poet’s wotk to the ideas of the living 
generation In conlt adi-nnt-ti «i to Reinhardt fur 
whom art is its own end and aim Jei^ner regards 
the stage as tha arena of philosophy— as the 
political instrument of he Slate and of its constitu- 
tion In dome so, he can cite as a protot\pe the 
theatre of Shakespeare’s tun*, who«e stage 
reflected the pohti al Id- of the E iz the thin pen >d 
In this matter indeed J--snpr is outstripped hy 
Erwin Pi'Ci'or an except! indly capable histrionic 
artist who goes so tar as to turn the stage into a 
tribunal and enlist it in the 6ervic« of a political 
doctrine 

In order to promote his*riomc resrar h and the 
study of the theory of dram ‘tic art, (hairs have 
b-en esta'li-b-d at several Univerutie , eg Beilin, 
Kiel Cologne Munuh and Frankfort ■ 'hey serve 
to produ e thoroish’y trained experts. Thus 
ever) n here life and development are vi ible The 
pro)-»t-d Hisirnmic Exhibition at Mag lehurg is 
intended to provide an epitome ol every phase 
f theatrical life at the present-day 


The consolidation of economic conditions, npon 
which the theatre depends, will Jead to a 
consolidation of the theatre itself The future 
belongs not to any merely liberated ecstatic or 
coDMrurtive theatre, but to the theatie which ,s 
most deeply human It is this living human 
element which like a magnet, has ever attracted 
humanity to the theatre , and it is this direct 
human magnetism, this irrep'acablo som- tiling 
whu.h makes the theatre imperishable . and lust 
for this reason, broadcasting ana filming wonderful 
and indeterminable as their possibilities unquestion- 
ably are can never seriously jeopardize tne stage 
and its living cast 


A Buddhist Vihara for Britain 
The following appears in the Maha~ 
Bodhi 

Negotiations are being earned on for the pur- 
chase of a suuable plot < f land m London for the 
purpose of building the first Buddhist Temple for 
the use of the Buddhists of Europe. For over a 
hundred vears the different Chrisiian missionary 
societies have been winking in Ceylon to mopagate 
the religion of Jesus among Sinhalese Buddhists 
The result of their labours has been IruitfuL 
Children of Buddhist parents by ths thousands 
have been baptized and converted to the Galilean 
religion during the la*t century The ponr 
Buddhist parents did not anticipate that their 
chiliren would be converted by *he missionaries 
when they let their sons attend the missionary 
schools A hundred vears ago there were a few 
thousand converts who accepted Christiinity for 
the sake of worldly gam The late Colonel Olcott 
at rived in Ceylon in 1BS0 and accepted Buddhism, 
along With the late Madame Blavatsky, and the 
result of m conversion was that he opened the 
eyes of the Buddhists and pointed out the danger 
ot sendir g B iddhist children to missionary m hoofs 
T* e Catholics have their schools and the Baptists 
Wester ans Church Missionaiy Society Church of 
England hive their den imioauonal schools which 
are atiend-d ty Buddhist yuuth3 Each mission 
tries to convert the Buddhist youths and the 
result is that thousands of them have j lined 
different den lminations The Buddhist Bukklins 
were the custodians of Biddhist yofitb for <*178 
vears But in 1870 the Christian government 
began establishing veraacu ar schools in different 
parts oMhe island in 1 compelled Buddhist parents 
to send their children to them The Tennis 
schools lud to be closed and the Buddhist vouths 
rn-sed theni.efi)i ward under Christian influent 
The miyuonan-8 found the opportunity to sow 
the seed* 01 their faith through schools and thev 
cut permission to open their denominational 
s honls throughout the ishnd from Government 
Bi diplomatic means the lemple schools were 
closed and the Buddhist Blukkhu teailim 

ppU ik V ' ThVmmpte ^hools^lt wl^an 
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riffiRMa,-— J IT 'SSS^ajpas 

*?«L ‘t!?^ R nfHha to the natives of and m cases of infectious diseases takes preventive 
aid. Jd eritato lh™ atont Baddtam, SS?'to^“S'ei ' 

and expose the missionary IrautL England 3. A staff of Disinfecting Inspectors disinfects 


preach the Dhamma to the English people it 13 
necessary, that Buddhists should have a temple in 
some part of London for the present. Science is 
in favour of the noblo Religion of the Lora 


etc- are disinfected at the Steam Disinfecting 
Station. .. . . , , , 

4 Fifteen charitable dispensaries started by 


Wd™ r in°L?B«dd“i .sSace When me the "f Jgj» " seIul Wt m 

Wpl. o! asland listen <0 «“ 1 D »£ , "| in g e JS ‘’T’ ThSe nS aeven maternity centres. 
Jxnd Buddha they .l. t pw 1 c{> religion 4 in Calcutta proper and 3 in the added areas, 

between the Aryan Doctrine «nd the Jewish religion * jg a sta ' ff 5 lady Health Visitors and 
01 J ® sus - „ .... . T ,„_ k ' nTA . 22 midwives. They attend to the poor people in 

„ There are Buddhists in China. Japan. Korea, b) free of charge. About 5,000 deliveries are 
Siam, Burma. Tibet, and Ceylon In ail these Srfly tS nndwives. There are two 
conntries there are thousands of nu^iommes Jj atern|ty jjo me3 w jth 32 beds and more than 
preaching the Jewish religion to the un-sophisticat- ^ ar0 t i e i lver0< i annually in these homes, 
ed natives. The time is now come for Huoani-ts s., Maternity and Child Welfare Work started by 
to establish a Buddhist Mission in London tor the the Corporation about 15 years ago has proved a 
first time the Maha Bodhi Society has established at b( £, n t0 ,jj e poor bustee people and has 
a centre in London, and operations are gom„ on helped t0 re duce the maternal and infantile 

To build a* Buddhist Temple in a suitable mortality.^ ^ g B taff of 20 Sanitary Officers wtio 
quarter in London we have to purcnase a vacmii attend to the nuisance, insanitary buddings, cattle- 
plot of land. The cost of land will come to about shedg stab , eSi eta 

<•?, 000 To put up the necessary buildings another 7 There is a staff of 10 Food Inspectors and 
i'10,000 would have to» be spent We do i not tbl3 u totally inadequate for Calcutta. At present 
attempt to compete with the various Uinsnan 6 qqq 6 g mp ) es are collected annually by the Food 
denominations in converting the Lnglisn people i nS p ec tors of which about 15 per cent., are found 
to the ‘Aryan religion. But we do want to present tQ bo adulterated. About 1.7U0 prosecutions are 
the Doctrine of the Lord for comparison J esus be instituted m a year by the hood Inspectors 
•was an Asiatic, tho Apostles were all Asiatics, ana ^ gi^gjjter House Inspectors for selling adul- 
speaking psychologically Christians nave an tera t e d and unwholesome food. The scheme for 
Asiatic orientation , , . , . ,0.1, increasing the number of , Food Inspectors,’ 

* The British since the third decade of tne iJui Analysts for reorganisation of the Food Inspectors 
century have come in contact wun tfuagnism. Department and Laboratory is under the consi- 
st waj an Englishman by the name of George deration of the Public Health Committee. With an 
Tarnour who translated the Pali Mahavonsa into m Cre ased number of [Food Inspectors' adulteration 
English. It was an Englishman -Brain Houghton wlll be effectually checked. _ , ^ 

Hodgson— who presented the complete banssm j n tbe 5 Corporation .Slaughter Houses, tho 
collection -of Buddhist scriptures to turopean Superintendents are Veterinary Doctors and all 
libraries. , „ ,, » animals which are diseased are rejected and 

."The gift of the Dhamma excels all other guts, diseased meat is destroyed. . .... * 

said the Lord Buddha. To preach the Dhamma g A fl ee t of 12 Ambulances is available by 
a Vihara llall 13 a necessity. We require *.iu.wu day and night to remove, patients suffermg from 
to begin work. _ ' . •„ infectious diseases or accident cases to Hospitals 

We ’hope -Buddhists all ovffr. the woriawiii j ret , 0 f charge. A grant of about 2 Vj tilths is 
respond to this -request of tho British given annually to the different Hospitals by the 

‘ Society. There are millions upon millions oi g orporatlon . Recently a grant, of Rs. 7.500 has 

Buddhists v, ho would like to give the supreme Biyen ( 0 th e Rational Jledical Institute for 

Cift of the Dhamma to the people 61 Kngiantr. opening a venereal disease ward. A long-felt want 
Sabba Danam Dhamma Dinalh Jinati. 0 f the city has been removed by the opening of 

‘ a home for the incurable with 30 beds this month 

— in Mamcktolla. 

The conservancy of the city is under the 
tt _ tj*,— in, io T jin Verb After Engineering Department. Roughly about 13 lakhs 

How Calcutta s Health is Looneci auer o{ * rapee3 are spent ^^3, on ^ Health 

rr> , „ . ., ■ hv nr T. N-% Department Includmg about 27 lakhs of rupees. 

M Th0 /° °.7 ,n ?T fa uw fhp Calcutta' ^hich are spent annually on conservancy and 

alazumdar, the Health Officer to trie uaicui drainage system— the total annual cost amounts, to 

Corporation ate taken from the Calcutta g^ut 40 lakhs of rupees on “Health and Sanita- 

Mcdical Journal organ of the Calcutta non of Calcutta” which is. about 17 per cent, of 

lied lent n h 6 the meome of the Corporation. 
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Science of Motherhood in India 
Man in India a journal o! anthropology 
publishes an account of popular beliefs in 
West Bengal regarding conditions influencing 
the birtn and growth of beautiful children 
We quote portions from it 

Ladies believe m prenatal influences in the 
making of the child The ladies do not prescribe 
heavy spicy and heating diets for a woman big 
with child Light and healthy foods are said to 
bo good for the child in the womb Above all a 
mothers cheerful frame of mind conduces to the 
health of the child in the womb A pregnant 
woman i9 required to take special care of her 
health from after the fifth month of pregnancy 
She should take moderate exercise every day 
otherwise the delivery will be painful and the 
child sickly and idle Ladies believe that if a 
woman occupies herself with reading good books 
Vae fne ftamayana and Vae ’bla'n^’nmntav aVier Vnn 
fifth month of pregnancy the child bom of her 
womb will keep an unsullied character throughout 
life The belief is fairly common that the mother s 
food and the mother s thoughts during pregnancv 
contribute to the mal mg of the child both physi 
cally and mentally 

Regardmg beautifying children that are 
born ugly we aie told many things One is 
A snub nose is a very great disfigurement in 
this country Old matrons believe that this defect 
can be remedied if steps are taken immediately 
after birth and their belief stands to reason 
Stretch your legs straight and put the child on 
them lying on its back Apply mustard oil slowly 
on the nose and raise it up lightly so that the 
child may not feel tne pmch Tli s process re- 
peated dtv alter day for a month or so cures the 
defect Matronly ladies say that a snub nose is 
often the result of giving the baby suck in a lying 
posture so that the pressure of the mothers body 
falls on the end of the baby s nose This is 
perhaps to some extent correct 


finds a similarity between the Ditce and 
Napoleon 

The mantle of Napoleon some people think lias 
fallen upon the shoulders of his Italian prototype 
Signor Benito Mussolini Indeed there is a remark 
able resemblance between the two Both are 
Italians by birth both have risen from the ranks 
to the highest position in the sphere of their 
activities both have magnetic personalities and 
there is also a physical similarity between them 
They are men of superhuman energies whom the 
world cannot easily forget and history , bears tho 
impress of their names The career of Mussolom 
reads like a romance The son of a village black 
smith and innkeeper he occupies to day the most 
responsible office under the Italian Government. 
Workman Schoolmaster Journalist Socialist thinker 
Soldier and Scholar ha is now one of the foremost 
statesmen in the west A life full of adventures, 
a life of ceaseless work dedicated to the service 
of. t’A a Uf.% niK'/ik, W> A's.’SftS’A'B/tfBl 

numerous difficulties and passed through great 
dangers the Duce is the centre of all activities of 
Italy and is a roan at once loved and hated 

Massohm is autocratic 
He makes his own laws and dreams of a greater 
Italy such as Dante dreamed in the 13th. centuiy 
in De Monarclna, The big talks and high sound 
mg promises of clever diplomats do not in the least 
delude him IBs one ambition is to make Italy 
powerful in the political arena of Europe and 
supreme on the Mediterranean Sea and his mind 
goes back to the golden ngo of the Imperial 
C-esars 

His sole political philosophy is as follows 

pol " ,cs , M ■*“} 1 taw only one 

message— Love y o ir land In the face of the 
^est dangers Mussolini is composed and self 
controlled lly path lies through the terrible he 


detractor of ‘Massolim the 


A good deal of science in found in tho 
above as well as in the following 


Regarding 
author says 

,s weu as 10 me tonowmg mr^kSSp„ U ‘bot‘i;; l Ui a U S^ e o rS cSSto 

Elderly matrons fully believe in the efficacy of If patriotism be a vice then all patriots an kparn 
__ a . • ~ , * t - ’ - to be condemned unequivocally The lavcAi 

SKn S' He holds Italy a SI 

firm grasps and is the iron man nf i.',,™™ __ j 


sunshine on tie health of the babies They make 
it a poin* to expose them for Sometime everyday 
to sunshine The telief is quite m keeping with 
tho modern theory about the healing effect of die 
sun a rays 

Readers of Miss Hayos ‘Mother India 
will find something of interest in the above 
strictly anthropological findings They show 
that commonsense and (empirical) science 
grows in all soils not on the American 
kind alone It will also show that illiterate 
people arc often educated in their beliefs 
nud conduct 

Mussolini, the Iron Man 
Jayanta Kumar Das Gupta writes on 
Mussolini in The Indian Educator He 


live mood sliouid hot” be used * \V hv 
and my father was the prompt reply y lU ° Iv D ' > 
Also 

utterance discussion and faction 5 T frc ?^ 0m 
greatest fault m the e> es of J erlia PS his 
there is no cant or nonsense aho«?^f mie8 TT ,s 

to. CUM SPSfe “h.d?°2 
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and is quite prepared, if reccssary, lo do so once 


In Fascism we find An undeclared adherence 
to political pragmatism and to nothing else. 

Although , they have not always so named it. 
and although only its protagonists attribute to the 
movement a profound underlying idea, Fascism 
bas come to mean to the popular imagination just 
this application of pragmatism to politics Mussolini 
attributes Jus own intellectual shaping to William 
Jame'!. on equal terms with three great pragmatists 
in politics : Machiavelli, Niefszehe. and the syndi- 
calist, Georges Sorel. 

This is nothing new or original . for 
The practice of politics k3s never been oth^r 
than pragmatic. A stand on principle raav be 
the nobler gesture, may even be a necessary sop 
to man’s compensatory desire to idealize his 
pursuit of deeply rooted, instinctive interests Cut 
rationalism too often serves only as a cloak for 
imperative and unreasoned desire That, at least 
is the .way the matter looks to the political 
pragmatists of our own day 

Tho Nineteenth Century was prolific of 
ideas, iden3 and oil else that is mere smoke, 
not the real thiDg, achievement and the 
8 inking of ail theory as means to the great 
end.^ What got the upper hand then were 
fhe doctrinaire efforts of an idealism which 
attempted to put a curb on the play of 
interests”. Heuce the reaction 


Tea- poputi bad spoken the Lord's face was 
iprncd against ‘‘points'’ and such abstractions 
ibe political prophets preached a new gospel— 
Pragmatism, the reasoned distrust of rationalized 
solutions. 

And : 


Tho very Mahomet of this worship is Mussolini, 
ideological programs and a superstitions reverence 
•or the formal democracy of the ballot box had 
J™ Jus Italy to a state of anarchy approximating 
mat before which the medieval republics of the 
cities had bowed. 

A little knowledgo of Italian affairs is 
necessary to appreciate Fascism • 

After the war, nr Italy badly divided sabotaged 
by Communism, grew sicker and sicker under 
goverameui by fctaev, government by unreal 
coalitions, by log-rolling and finally by ' ihereli- 
It all amounted to no government at all. 
Alachiavclh’s Prmce was not more needed, when 
be wrote, to raise Italy from her divided weak- 
jmss, than was a dictator, now— one strong en- 
to seize the reins of government rower from 
me lax hands which refused to tighten them on 
*yndfcalistic violence. Under such conditions it 
was natural that Fascism, symbol of muted power 
in a single band, should gather strength until it 
swept the slate clean of timid parliamentary 
donations and inscribed in a bold hand tho smgle 
wont lotw » 

The demand of tho present ago is not 
theory bnt deeds. If one profess good things 


but fail to achieve any good, ho should bs 
put second fo one who professes nothing but 
does a lot of good. 

Parliamentary government— we have the high 
authority of Lloyd George for it— means “govern- 
ment by talk.” But, as ex-Ambassador Child pat 
it. ’ When a spirited people cannot stand it any 
loege - , they act. Talk and party conferences and 
social theories and sentimentality aro luxuries 
enjoyed bv these people who do not face intoler- 
able situations • •■'When a people fajc an intoler- 
able situation the real rayenous hunger js not for 
a program, but for a man ” This apology for 
Fascism, broadcast through the columns of the 
Saturday Eiening Post, is accurate enough. Yet 
it is perhaps worth nothing that it is only these 
peoples who insist on the luxury of party systems 
and the sentimentality of social theories who arrive 
tut rarely at “intolerable situations”, on the other 
hand nations who are forever in search of the man, 
not the program, seem to find almost all situations 
equally and chronically intolerable alter a trial 
more or less brief 

As for programs, apparently Ambassador Child 
was sufficiently interested in the Meaning of 
w-nicm to make some inquiries of mussolim, even 


la- 


when the Black Shirt was still a bravado gesture. 
This is his report of the interview : 

“Well." I said, “what is the Fascisti program ’ 
It is easier to snath the tiller than to steer tho 
boat - •” 

* Program ?” lie said. “My program is work, 
discipline, unity ” He shot another look at mo and 
saw that I was doubtful about vague slogans. He 
said with tremenduous conviction, “Programs are 
endless If is the organization— it is the men— it is 
action, not talk— it is men 

There you are the program of tho politics of 
the period is -action — not talk, not theory. 


The '‘Common Front against Bolshevism’ 


When England broke off diplomatic re- 
lations with Russia, it was bawled out by 
the Empire criers, the pres«, that this was 
the beginning of the end of Bolshevism Now 
would we see a general rising against 
Rns'ia among all capitalistic countries. But 
what happened actually was comic to the 
extreme. Instead of copying Britain’s heroic 
gesture, other nations concentrated on 
Capturing the trade with Russia that was given 
np by the former country. Thus, one reads 
in the Liang Age. 


Standard Oil, an all-powerful American 
corporation, has . concluded a contract with the 
Soviet Commercial Agent to market Russia’s 
petroleum abroad.. Just now that is the only 
commodity the Soviet Government is able to export 
in targe quantities and if she could be prevented 
from selling (hat she would soon lie bankrupt. But 
the Amencaus have, taken advantage of the 
elimination of their British competitors to strike a 
bargain with the Soviets. They rut up the monev ; 
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assembly 1 "idles that broke the majority lor the 
Bill as a -whole If the British members of the 
Assembly had supported the Bill girls of 14 -would 
not now be legally approved mothers \\ e women 
definitely charge the British Government with 
delaying social reforms for winch the people o! 
the country are ripe 

Even despite inaccuracies I thought Miss Mayo 
was sincere till I read the chapter on the Pnnce 
and the Untouchables That showed her hand it 
proved to me that yellow journalism sentimental 
gullibility and a bias in favour of British domi 
ration over ruled her vaunted open mindedncss The 
latter half of the book I leave more to politicians 
and economists to set right She deals with 
problems sentimentally and superficially which 
cannot be seiarated from Philosophy religion and 
the great ethics of the right to self determination 
One feels that where she allows herself to show- 
discontent with Britain s rule it is onlv where she 
tl mbs that America would manage India better ' 
This comes out especially in her review of educa 
tlOD 

Miss Mayo uses the Sob Stuff to rouse 
n feeling of horror in the mind of her 
readers by describing animal sacrifice in the 
temple of Kali She uses this to prove the 
necessity of British rule in India. Styrs 
■Mrs Cousins 

, , She omits to tell that while Britain allows 
Hood sacrifices in British India the Manaram 
Regent of Travancore an Indian State prohibited 


-ill animal sacrifices in her State as her first 
administrative act on becoming Regent 
Then we are told v 

She omits nil good points in India s favour 
such as the fact that lunacy is fourteen times less 
prevalent in India than in England that India s 
expenditure on dnnk is only a fraction proportion 
ately compared with the one million pounds spent 
daily in Great Britain on alcoholic drink 

Defects can be found in all nations, but 
that would not justify foreign rule any 
where Says Mrs Cousmo 

On the same analogy America should govern 
Japan because of Japans geisha system and more 
repellant sanitary system than even poor India s 
Holland should govern America because of Ameri 
cas political graft system and its record of being 
the most crime ridden country in the world and 
so on round the world and only then might people 
sleep easy in their beds secure from world 
menace ’ Her argument lias only to be stated thus 
to see how stupid it is but people are so credulous 
and so ignorant that they will believe sb$ has 
drawn an accurate picture Those who are stiraula 
ted by the strong feelings that the book is raising 
to judge truly for themselves should read also 
7 he U eb of Indian Life by Sister Nivedita (Long 
mans Green London) India Bound or rrce by 
Sirs Besant (Th P House Madras) Radhafcrishna a 
Tie Hindu hew of Life and my own The Aica 
lemng of Asian Womanhood ( Ganesh A. Lo 
Madras price Ks 2 ) 
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Mussolini Prophet of the Pragmatic Era 

Under the nbovo caption AY 1 Hliot of 
the Harvard Univcrs ty nnnly c es the Political 
Philosophy of Fascism in the Political Science 
Quarterly The article is of academic 
impoitancc and does not deal with popular 
likes and diMiLes regarding fascist deeds 
W e aro told 

lascism Is a reputation of the old logical 
1 tdiiananism of the English Radicals of 1832 in 
Uvour of tl e rider paycholcgical pragmatism of 
Maeb avclli Libemh'm says Mussolini is not 
the list w t rd it does not represent any final and 
decis ve formula in the art cf government In this 
it "cult and deli 'itc art which deals with the 
most refracten ot ira na!« not stationary, fut 
alwavi in novt n ent since it deals with the living 
ae 1 rot with the dead in this art of politics there 
is ro An to el an unity cf t me of place and of 
* t cn 3I«i J are Icon governed more or lees 
fftturVely Inathn^and d [let eat waje Id«- 

n. the cent rll men thcmetlod of tie sice* 


teenUi century It cannot l e said that Liberalism 
a method of government good for the nineteenth 
centnrv for a century that is to say dominated 
U two ecsential phenomena hke the development 
of capitalism and the growth of nationality should 
be necessarily good for tho twentieth century 
^!rcirip^i r i C , a( f r characteristics differing 

L rom those of 1,s predecessor tacts 
th»m 1 ^I en0nc f e ? .^orth more than 

tneorj lo-day the most striking of post war 
experiences tl ose that arc taking place taforo our 
eves are marked ty the defeat 0 f liberalism 
rLT I cr '£'\ , ln a aQ d ln Italy demonstrate tho 
possibility of governing altogether outside tin 
ideology of liberalism an 1 in a manner cntireK 
opposed to it Lommuntsm and hscU w 
nothing to do with I d-emlism m aaTC 

Fascism is pure utilitarianism \p 9 read 
. To parallel I/min s Dcmocraci ta a 

« ,t si°L'L: c 
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and is quite prepared, if necessary, to do so once 
more,” 

Id Fascism we find an undeclared adherence 
to political pragmatism and to nothing else. 

Although . they have not always so named it. 
and although only its protagonists attribute to the 
movement a profound underlying idea, tascism 
has come to mean to the popular imagination just 
this applicalion of pragmatism to politics Musspltm 
attributes his own intellectual shaping to \\ illiam 
James, on equal terms with three great pragmatists 
in politics : Machiavelli, Nietszche. and the syndi- 
calist, Georges Sorel. 

This is nothing new or original . for 
The practice of politics has never be^n other 
than pragmatic. A stand on principle mnv bo 
the nobler gesture, may even be a necessary sop 
to man’s compensatory desire to idealize ins 
pursuit of deeply rooted, instinctive interests But 
rationalism too often serves only as a cloah tor 
imperative and unreasoned desire. That, at least 
is the way the matter looks to the political 
pragmatists of our own day. 

The Nineteenth Century was prolific of 
ideas, ideas aud all else that is mere smoke, 
not the real thing, achievement and the 
sinking of all theory as means to the great 
end. What got the upper hand then were 
the "doctrinal* c efforts of an idealism which 
attempted to put a curb on the play of 
interests". Hence the reaction 

Vox ropuli had .spoken . the Lord’s face i was 
turned against "points and such abstractions 
The political prophets preached a new^ gospe! . 
Pragmatism, the reasoned distrust of rationalized 

solutions. 

And : 

„The very Mahomet of this worship is Mussolini. 
Ideological programs and a superstitions reverence 
(or the formal democracy of the ballot bos had 
1«1 his Italy to a state of anarchy approximating 
that before which the medieval republics ot the 
cities had bowed. 

A little knowledge of Italian affairs is 
necessary to appreciate Fascism 
, After the war, an Italy badly divided, sabotaged 
by Communism, grew sicker and sicker under 
government by blocs, government by , unreal 
coalitions, by log-tollirg and finally by djcreti- 
KWJ ” It all amounted to no government at ail. 
• Machiavelli’s Prince was not more needed, when 
he -wrote, to raise Italy from her divided weak- 
ness, than was a dictator, now— one strong en- 
ough to seize the iein3 of government power from 
tbe as hands which refused to tighten them on 
syndicalistic violence. Under, such conditions it 
*as natural that Fascism, symbol of united power 
>n a single hand, should gather strength until it 
swept the slate clean of timid Parliamentary 
equations and inscribed in a bold hand the single 
w «d Force ' 

„ The demand of the present age h not 
theory but deed*. If one profess good things 


hut fail to achieve nay good, ho should bs 
put second to one who professes nothing but 
does a lot of good. 

Parliamentary government— we have the high 
authority of Lloyd George for it— means govern- 
ment bv talk.” But, as ex- Ambassador Child put 
it. “When a spirited people cannot stand it any 
longe- they act Talk and party conferences and 
social theories and sentimentality are luxuries 
enjoyed bv these people who do not face intoler- 
able situations • -When a people faje an intoler- 
able situation the real ravenous hunger is not tor 
a program, but for a man. This apology tor 
Fascism broadcast through the columns of the 
Saturday Eicmng Fosl , is accurate enough, let 
it is perhaps worth nothing that it is only these 
peoples who insist on the luxury of party systems 
and the sentimentality of social theories who arrive 
but rarely at * intolerable situations ; on the otner 
hand nations who are forever in search of the man, 
not the program, seem to find almost all situations 
equally and chronically intolerable alter a trial 

m0 As °for programs, apparently Ambassador. Child 
was sufficiently interested in the Meaning of 
Fascism to make some inquiries of mussolim, even 
when the Black Shirt was still a bravado gesture. 
This is his report of the interview • 

“Well ” I said, ' what is the Fascisti program ? 
It is easier to snath the tiller than to steer the 

b ° at Program ?” he said. "My program is work, 
discipline, unity ’ Ho shot another look at mo and 
saw that I was doubtful about vague slogans. He 
said with tremenduous conviction, •Programs are 
endless. It is the organization— it is the men— it is 
action, not talk— it is men ' 

There you are the program of the politics of 
the period is -action — not talk, not theory. 


The "Common Front against Bolshevism” 

When England broke off diplomatic re- 
lations with Russia, it was bawled out by 
the Empire criers, the press, that this was 
the beginnmg of the end of Bolshevism Now 
would wo see a general rising against 
Russia among all capitalistic countries. But 
what happened actually was comic to the 
extreme. Instead of copying Britain’s heroic 
gesture, other nations concentrated on 
capturing the trade with Russia that was given 
up by the former country. Thus, one reads 
in the Luing Age. 

Standard Oil, an all-powerful American 
corporation, has . concluded a contract with thp 
Soviet Commercial Agent to market Russia’s 
petroleum abroad. Just now that i* the only 
commodity the Soviet Government is able to export 
“ lare fn qDaD , t K ti rv and *, f , she coxild be prevented 
from sellmg that she would soon t* bankruptBut 
the Americans have taken advant-io-pW 
elimination of their Bntish SomStoffto .Mli 1 " 
bargain with the Soviets. They rut nn thf a 
the Hues™, not „p the 
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jealous defender of private property thong!* it 
may he m Mexico is buj ing petroleum m Russia 
from wells expropriated by toe Soviets from the 
Royal Dutch Company 

Something similar has happened m case of Italy 
and Russia Italy to be sore recognized the 
tfo'cow Government some tune ago but since 
then relations between the two countries have been 
anythin™ lut cardial Only the other day for 
example Rome recognized Rumania s title to 
Bessarabia whereupon the indignant Russians 
began to boycott Italian goods Cue would suppose 
moreover in view of the agreement upon general 
policies which seems to exist between Itaiv and 
I ngland that Mussolini would keep step with Sir 
Austen Chamlerlara m this matter But Itaiv 
must find markets for her products and 
manufactures she wants more temtorv and she 
needs even more nrgentlv outlets for h°r goods 
Low Great Britain •» break with Russia promises 
to produce a market vacuum m the latter conntrv 
for Italian manufactures to fill So the fascist 
press now advocates closer commercial relations 
between the two countries and Italian financiers 
propose to found an institution at Rome to 
subsidize export* to Russia Simultaneously 
Moscow has tripled its deposits in Italian hanks 
for buying Italian merchandise W e know 
definitely that the Russian Government promptly 
transteried to Rome the five million dollars gold 
more or le«s that it had in I/mdon 1 anks m order 
to pay for goods that it originallv intended to 
lin in England lut has now decided to buy in 
lUls 

bo much for the caramon front against 
Bolshov ism 


said to treatment of cancer of the esophagus 
one of the most deadly of all forms of cancer 
Dr Muir was for several \ears physician m chief 
at the New Tork Tin oat. Nose and Lung Hospital 
Abandoning the field of medicine for a few yeaTS 
be served as Consul General at Stockholm and 
later as Secretary of the Legation to Norway 
and Sweden Returning to medicine he has 
devoted himself to radium therapy On leaving 
Vienna, Dr Muir will take his seeds to cancer 
centers in Berlin Paris and London 


When King Sisowath Went to Paris i 

In the same journal there is an account 
of the visit of the late King Sisowat of 
Cambodia to Paris We are told 

The King of Cambodia arrived as a real 
potentate from ancient Asia should The jewels 
worn by him and his entourage were worth 
100000000 francs and the trench police tempo- 
rarily suspended all other activities to guard the 
wearers nf this treasure 

The King al o brought with him the Sacred 
Sword of Cambodia reputed to be 3 000 years old 
and studded with jewels valued at *3000,000 
and the Three Bakous gurdians of the sw'Ord 
whom rumor soon invested with all the mystery 
and glamour of fabled giants 

The 100 dancing girls wero covered with 
diamonds rubies emeralds topazes carbuncles 
tourmalines and sapphires ana those who saw 
them heartily approve of King Sisowath s namo 
tor them The Living Jewels 
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it entails an enormous mental suffering and 
unhapp ness If civilisation is a race towards 
a happier state of things infant mortality mast 
slow up with its progress and social vigour 
obtained in a more beautiful, economical 
and sensible way 


Prof Rushbrook Williams on 
Mother India 


No mention however of her ‘illumination 
of many things, that do not exist at all or 
only in a very small way No mention of 
the overlooking of all good points of Indian 
life No mention again of the contempt 
expressed throughout for India and of the 
inordinate admiration of the British whose 
mis deeds are conscientiously painted over 
with exaggerated praise all through 


Prof L F Rushbrook Williams reviews 
Miss Mayo s Mother India in Tl c Asiatic 
Jlcaeio He welcomes the boldness of Miss 
Mayo on writing on an aspect of the Indian 
question which others always leave untouch 
ed Prof Rushbrook Williams does not 
appear in his review to have guessed the 
sinister motive of the authoress in writing a 
book whose sole object is to lowei India in 
the eye of the world Very strange for one 
of his erudition and intellect but very 
natural also lor other reasons Miss Mayos 
undemocratic spirit seems to have pleased 
Prof Rushbrook Williams H* says 


Unlike the majority of her countrymen Miss 
Mayo regards democracy with little favour So 
far from considering it the panacea for all ills 
■whether social or political she seems to be an 
unholder of the heretical doctrine that it is a 
highly specialized form of government depending 
for its success upon certain factors that are bj no 
means imversally present 

The learned professor would probably 
discuss liberty or the right to keep one s 
money in one s own cash box in the same 


Yet another Condemnation of 
“Mother India” 

M M Underhill reviews the above book 
in the International Renew of Missions 
She writes forcefully against Miss Mayo s 
silly generalisations and blindness to most 
vital thmgs connected with India The 
reviewer who is a lady, says 

She was warned before starting for India not 
to generahz 0 And it is possible that she honestly 
tried not to generalize but she has nevertheless 
done so and has produced some quite appalling 
statements That the Indian girl in common 
practice looks for motherhood nine months after 
reaching puberty— or anywhere between the ages 
of fourteen and eight ’ is simply not true Had 
Miss Mayo given herself but a few years to live 
in India and to watch the family life of even a 
small circle of her neighbours she would have 
hnowQ better Religion in the West forbids much 
which is nevertheless, sometimes done Hindu 
custom sanctions much which is nevertheless 
usually uot done 

She also condemns Miss Mayos strict 
exclusion of all references to the many 
Indian individuals and institutions working 


But even he fails to admire Miss Mayo s 
logic Ho says 

W hero Mias Mayo cites chapter and verse for 
her statements she proceeds to generalize from a 
few dozen examples and to applv this generaliza 
tion to hundreds of millions For some of her 
most starting assertions she cites no statistics at 
alt How does she know that from one end of 
the land to the other the average male Hindu of 
thirty years provided 1 e has means to command 
his pleasures is an old man and that from seven 
to eigl t out of every ten such males betw eon the 
ages of twenty five and thirty are impotent ^ I 
am quite at a loss here I should have thought 
that the decennial statistics of the population to 
sa\ nothing of common observation would have 
suffered to give the lie direct to any such assertion 
Miss Mayo may ha\ e unchallengeable authority for 
her statement If so she should surely quote it 
He sums up though in a different strain 
She lias illuminated one side of the Indian 
proUera in such fashion that it can hardly succeed 
for tho future in eva lin r the attention which it 
deserves but does not invite 


for the betterment of Indian life 

It is hardly fair to report unsavoury details of 
the breach of hjgiemc laws or revolting deeds of 
cruelty whether to man woman child or beast, 
with never a word of those who are spending their 
lives in fighting just those very evils The passing 
mention of Indian volunteer associations partially 
pledged against Untouchabilitj w hich include the 
Servants of Indi3 avowedly political Lord Smha a 
society for tho help of the outcastes of Bengal and 
Assam the Brahnio Sarnaj and others is as far 
as we can find the only reference to the existence 
of societies promoted and carried on by lodiuns 
for the social moral and spiritual uplift of their 
fellows unless the vague statement in the conclud 
mg chapter that there are other facts is meant 
to cover them D d Miss Mayo really meet no 
kind hearted decent loving husbands and fathers 
in India 9 

Then there is a general valuation of 
Miss Mayo s original discoveries and great 
insight into Indian thought and feelm^ * 

i»i° a £igh ° ,her 

*““ ,tal of SSfcfpMbSS 
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insr i- "risirgttFi s . T £J?S'S»33'SS see 

a^-’SK?i^>usiara 

fesa?s b las* " d ° ,hor “rr* , 77, 

S^KKrS? v „ $S 

HWffli experience * or f S”*??; *. .,} L- ', 0 m_ since then have left him somewhat behind the 
quotes f*e*>|v from Mahatma ‘'{“^Jt^rnsn n r what times He now leads the Ten Chao list, a party 
Tletely f«W to nw^rstwl wrtter the m * . , co mro itted to political moderation and education.il 

he stasis for in India. One cannot h P - reform. Hu opposition to 'he knomintang and 
kva Miss Mayo know even now ^och more ot g™. ^en him the name of uPra- 

Indi* than she did More coins’ We doubt it. ^ Q ^ r „ tive . Despite a ll this he H one of the 
Her admiration of ‘‘"“l 1 ?,,™ « “ farmer leaders in the New Thought movement, a writer 

STiSl Sfc."lt"tf C 1 .; W rate. • VJPS 

appreciation grudgingly. but we think id this 


appreciation grudgingly. but 
the pnee is too crest. 


America Advised 


and a centime reformer. If Mr. Limit; H not an 
or ginal thinker, ho is an important popular! zer of 
of new ideas WntiOg on “Revolution and Reform 

fcC “Revolution is the la\y of nature • * Reform 
must begin with the reoplo. not with the officials. 
We must not wait for their reforms. We must 
• ■» r in , hf , V«t York li'ral't begin ourselves and save oureelvc^ . "e mast not 

A writer in tho .'£■« fear revolution. We must succeed in changing the 

Tribune, quoted in Fa.*t awl W «•« ast3 present condition. In China not .merely politics 

. . _ need reform; all insUuuons need the snmt of 

America ; chance. Wo must make a sincere effort fo tilt Uic 

“Whenever 1.290 young people Mwecn the tt , mmo0 welfare!’. . (Yew Phis AM. J oL ///) 
of fifteen and twenty-four t-ue their own in an^essay^cnUUed. WucatniK^ho People Is 


lives in one vear (in Amertcal when with the chin.Vrf Most Urgent Need.” he writes : 

present rate of statistics, every m-»rmce will end • (j^ma is now in a most dangerous position. 

in divorce in eleven rears : when W> per cent of all because she la-ka universal education. I eople 


when 12 Percent of unmarried mothers arc school- nMlon ^(.s her Rtrength and stability. There are 


chances on self-denial instead of self-expreasion 


Intellectual Leaders of China’s Revolution 


condition, and realize - . . - - -- 

useless if we give attention only to diplomatic 
relations and neglect the fundamental reform of 
the nation. Imperialism prevails everywhere Is 
it not because Cmna lacks reform from the inner 


Current we “ 1 Tk» ij.thc i™» o(. Kr I. 


intellectual leaders of Modern China 
are quoting from this account below 


.. numerous 

articles, wlitonals and lectures. He is an optimist, 
a progressive, who has been promoting lor tho 
last thirty years a program of nationalism, consti- 
Lintia Chi-ehno tntional reform, popular education, bolding More 

.. . , , rhl .„„ letters and his nation the story of the development of tho 

Liamr Chl-chao, dean of J ' J;. ft , sty modem West and the example of men of courage 

father of constitntioDal reform, is now ■ tunvya an ,i ln ,tntive. Among the impressions I gained 

Ilia i-amo <v.rr,rKi l, rat among tllO reformers Ol V 1 ” r r.~* Mr 1 !in.» in .limn 19»C. in hn 


His came comes lint among »{>'■« when I lint saw Mr. Lang in June. 1920, 

ren. Mr. Li.tng » a» * pupil of tlu. noted schou home at Tgins IIua College, are these- no is 

hang Tu-wei. They were the leaders in me iv- ^ jj ul jj h i 3t 0 [ a ] 0 w scientific order, on, enemy of 
forms of ISO*?, whtrh were so blindly oppot«i > t j e ii artl3n view of life, a kind ofroetio rationalist 
the old Manchn Dowager. Driven out a an exi . who haH p| aco f or r eh ? iou9 faith, a champion .of 
Lang became an agiU‘or for progress ami mode c»n « nationalism, an advocate of science the uili- 


refom. ffn edited the first daily ne»wap«r » 
Peking. Re was dlitor. of a cumber of reform 

we» : iv^.Ss;s n ^ J SSSn"iSSU la 

• - returned after 

i the organiM- 


Hfijjtin'. Traveling in 

Lamp", writing centionalty. 1. ,h. nw «iin. 
the revolution of 1911 to take part to Jhe orKam^; 
lion of the fi overo men t. lie was Iredcr 
1 regressive Party, holding office ,n »qi i 


m- hod. an admirer of Uertrand Russell, 
advocate of popular education as the basis of the 
New China and a sehol ir . who has the skill to 
make popular ancient Chinese culture and new 
Western thought. 


Chr n Ttt-sin 


a'Vlpmonstrated in I9l"i Jlr. Chen. is now known as an old man. but ho 
anitroi- ifc^hiTrtsrkeii'ilie twenty-one demands is still in. spirit a .revolutionist Contrasted with 

anu 191 , when he attackretne s cn y , n llneoced Liang Chl-chao he is an iconoclast, who has consis- 

a °d a - aia ln „PA Iran with the Allied tently opposed the. ‘Old Culture”. 'CoDfuciaa 

ft^Lhmesa (iivenirncnt to join r utl J n attendetl standards must go. filial piety and these conserva- 

te"- m n thc "?. rld r ^ ftinoR 191 6 he ha3 tree ethics are fetters winch roust.be broken; 

^ e I A m P . c ' ve . Con, ',^ C a e ;.l SSoriMt He is a away with superstition, abolish the idols of the 
523,5V the Intentional Writers* Club, lecturer past Destroy the old style ot writing and with it 


-12 
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the old style of thought and follow science and ind foolish (lungs’ Among the educated class 
material forces there are many who leltevo m metaphysics’ 

Read n? a few sections of Mr Chen s Wen Tsun In another short e-say Mr Chen says 
WnltotM 1 Pisans'! the spirit of the man is soon Some one has made the remark that China 
djawma For ample, m hia essay Tire Dcs- seeds three lorax-tlie RitssiOT tpmt Oerman 
miction of Idols science and American capital I thins we do not 

i|._ i M u wW we should destroy the idols’ need American money lot do need to combine 
IhJeare roLy Persons Knd thm£ that are use the Russian spirit and German 

art vpnprsted mst like idols A thin" people welcome American wealth hat they are 
Sleh is nseles? e“,e? bl iSrees honor" Serent to.Gennm so, care and there ereatest 


Should be destroyed * * * All the gods and devils 
in heaven awl earth cannot be proved to be real 
'Che«e pretenses ra religion .are SiJe the idols nhi h 
deceive men The term aimla Buddl a or tlie 
word Jehovah * or the term Emperor of Heaven 


and their greatest 

terror is the Russian spirit 
Wv With hm 

Along with Chen Tu sm goes Wn Chill hui 
author materialist and radical Mr «n who is 


deceive people. All the spirits which the now also among the older generation has become 


theologians worship are useless idols which should 
be broken In the ancient days folks were ignorant 
and believed tha a King was the Son of Heaven 
They worshiped and honored him belieung that 
his power was greater than am one in his country 
This idea of dmnitj permitted the King to reign 
As a matter of tact “Kings and Emperor- are all 
idols They cannot work miracles th depend 
entirely on the people Tie Emperor Pt\i in 


one of the boldest of reformers fie is au anarchist, 
■ i revolutionist who has suffered exile for his 
beliefs but a teacher and warm hearted democrat 
who is respected for his character and earnest life 
This touch of autobiography is found in his 
representative essajs 

Wc Cnm nn s Canter 

f am now sixtj years old when the Emperor 


own faith can never combine if these idols are not 
swept away 

Writing on The Revolution of Literature Mr 
Chen says 

Three principles may be written on the banner 
of our revolution hirst, to overthrow the ornate 


China, and Emperor Kicholas m Rissia are more of Japan determined to reform his empire I was 
pitiful than the ordinary uti ens to lav l ecause seven From that year I began to leam Chinese 
they have lost their kingdoms Th se Emperors characters to memorize the lour Booths and the 
like the idol' of clay »nd wood have been des Pnc Classics and stuff my memory with the 
troved and thrown into the rul bish 1 eap famous essays When twenty I l ecame interested 

Speaking also of the idol3 of the nat on family hi cnbnl study of the classics and a great admirer 
and ethics Mr Chen ends thus of the TIan Dynasty scholars I hid an ambition 

Destruction 1 Destroy the idols Destroy false Jo write critical studies and felt exceedingly proud 
idols’ Our faith should take the standard of real ™ e t \riit°<b^Ptnwiry t ^mainr. 1 theS sf lo !ii 0 f W ? rk8 
truth The vain traditional glory ot religion ? onr Middle-Flowery Kin doni At that time 
vol tics and morality are all idols winch ou“ht to i wr0 e inflammatory articles to denounce the 
be destroyed The reality of the universe and our f ? rew £ chlJ T rch and instigated people t 0 bum these 
So never combine Churches I refuted republicanism by quoting the 

classics and armed that a great empire must have 
a king * * * When 1 was thirty I came to Peking 
for the examinations but failed I lived at that 
time with a successful candidate Wang Ting 
mien One day Chang Chien came to my place 

----- L - ----- - -■ - — -- to talk with Mr Wang Chang Chien was a 

flattering noble literature and create the simple student of the Premier W ong Tasing ho and a “rUl 
lyncal people s literature second to overthrow with the scholars of the time that thev filmed 
the antiquated extravagant classical literature and help the Premier to fight the dwarfish Tamnese 
create a new truthfn realistic literature third to A few months later the emperor issued an S 
overthrow the complex diffiunt and scenic litem and ordered give the enemies a SL hW 

tnre and treate the simple ordinary social Iitera- Every one thought that the three islands ra „i 
ture * • * European civilization is not only gifted would be crashed in a few lavs R, ft ,°. f „ Japa “ 
with politics and science but also has great Iitera news became more and more disannofntm^ 
tnre I love Rousseau /ola, Kapt, Bacon Darwin months later a General who tm^.SSfii °» 
and many I cannot here mention Is anr one in the loss of the frontier of Manchuria i ,i f S r 

Chma as great as one of these men ’ If there is Then Kang Au Wei presented SJC* beheaded 
any one who will di regard his own honor and to the hmperar and Liang Chi I l ie “ 1 ° r, ? ! 

reputation to join in the fight against the eighteen of fore gn hooks for the students^ he A lu tS 

devils (the classical scholars who oppose the time I followed these iwnf «SL Lll,n S At this 
progress and reform in literature) 1 will drag the play a humble part But how ® nd . tned to 
biggest cannon ond be a forerunner in the fight tliat after thirty years have P ? 0iatl 5 R 18 

against these enem es ’ is still ornamental our ?ndu i t^, 5 c*.ii 0 ’ lr education 

In the recent Controrersv Bet ieen Science and the reforms are but rhar-iJ 3 ! stl i Undeveloped 

Philosophy of L ft Mr Chen championed science now people are taking Chine*<f rsn {l0arci ' 3 1 And 

and attacked metaphj«ics Tie states in his preface criticism and so forth as tho!!® ™ ri ,°3 classical 
to tlie collected e*«avs which make up this contro- of the Tast d egmg un rnKV,fi? I I ltaa ^ civilization 
versy , that science is more fundamental than eat as divine ambrosia . {r ? m the past to 

metaphysics obliged to write aS sn7h d l*}* 7 1 a ’ n still 

Comte divided the progress of human society wrote thirty years nan ft, ss Liang Chi chao 

into three period' we are still in the period of Fast your sickness "has Slck man of the 

religions superstition Do not the great maionty Mr Wu lias Ln a^ I become incurable 
of our people still believe in witches fortune telling Tagore, and durmg rlS poken opponent of 

6 Jn!llan Poets visit to 
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Wn Chis-hui's rough satire «?3 too much 
fo?his’ delicate sensibilities. 

characterized by the o«e of common JKure 
slang. vulgar comparisons, keen hnu.o-. bom saure 
sad audacity. 

I* Sin. China B most eminent fiction 
a pillar 10 the New Collnre mowment The Mw*r 
of this well-known pen rame. Chon _ ^hn i -^“ d 
ten years studying in Jaran ^Jthoug n otem 
m medicine he spent cost of bis Um f 

in reading Russian literatnre and the ht«muw w 
submersed naiionalities. lie and his t>K j^ ent 
Tso-pm. who has been almost as ^nme X the 
as his brother and 13 con sidered by - <1 to^ 
master of the rrose c«say w ^‘'“IJrTr'ou. RossS 
and translated a number of st0 ^fJ. tbp .’ were 
I’oland and Southern . £ l’i I ?P e ^ 0 S e « returned to 
stndyicg in Japan. The two , „ » , T t f, u Sin 

China to Rive their lives to llt ? rar 7„"“ k \Urdell 
like Chekhov. Schnitzler and OHW 
Holmes, left medicine for creatire literamre “Seat 

now 4G and is ReneraUy recwni^d M tnemjn 

realist of contemporary Chinese literature 
master of the short story. 

Kuo Mohjoh 

K»d Mob-job. lie «;,”ra a S'rSol«- 

8 ft' itrisls *t rtv;™ 

obtained his ideaa.while study 'in* " became the 

Safe ^rffilv, - e ”S'3 

Mr issfe# »“» £> w 

entered the People’s Army. 

IIu Shih _ . 

Ha Shib, Doctor cl 

University, « one of the youngest o lhe 

BbJru; 

i&'fSLi iT&ff >$»<* 

the Western-trained men. 


The Government of . Bengal is much I?J lin(1 T |ff 
sister Presidency Provinces « ‘fcs 'naUer. The 
Excise 31 mister of Madras., speaking last week at 
Ootacamund, claimed .that his province led India to 
an enlightened Excise policy. .It has definitely 
declared for the ideal of Prohibition Bombay 
years ago voted for Prohibition in t'vcoty years- 
Smnhav City is to-day under t he I ^’.“ ’ i rat lonetT 
of its Government the drink of the oty " xiVSr 
nnd the ration is diminished each year, me jumsier 
of Excise informed the Legislative Jg 

last session that this policy had teen so successful 
that tive years h3d seen a decrease in 40 per cent. 

of consumption ol country liquor. . .„ 

' So Calcutta altord to ignore what ^happening 
in Bombay ’ The majority of those who dnnk jn 
both cities are the labouring classes. Their wages 
do not permit of anything being spent on any 
rommodity that is not an actual necessity. In the 
interests of their commercial prosperity, the cities 
of Bombay and 3Iadras have already pledge them- 
selves to help lheir labourers to become total 
abtstamers. Calcutta roust follow or lose its proad 
pre-eminence m the life of India. 

Bengal is abstemious and Calcutta hardly 
so Why 9 Evidently because there are an 
immense number of Europeans. 
and other noD-Bengalis in Calcutta to push 
op the drink bill. Says the Rev. Herbert 
Anderson : . 

It is a remarkable fact, showing what an 

abstemious province Be^Jf’^saimre jml« of 
one country spirit shop to every SB square nines 
, L , area, and less than two shops for every 

100,000 of its population. That is practical pro- 
hibition. While Calcutta, with a million and 
a quarter people, drinks neaTly three lakhs of 
v, n it rallons ol country spirit, the whole ot ine 
rest ot the province, with 40,000.000. drinks only 
Iht lakhs o! gallons And in the matter of 
revenue Calcutta pays to ^°L er l“ e ^ t ,\ h ? 0 Mhe 
sum of 55 lakhs of rupees out of the total for tne 
whole province of ,128 lakhs or rather lessi than 
half. 


Calcutta’s Drink Problem 
The following esW* «o from Abkan 


Selling Human flesh 


MMiTOtKk »s of ^ 

1 10.fO0 bulk gallons of nnjoi'" 1 mreiga 
31 CmjO bu'k gallons of wine. 

3.00 000 bulk gallons of beer. . 

7,000 bulk gallons « f ®^ , 5g7g|Sk gallons 
A total of seven and a q uar b e ^ * figures for tan. 
of alcoholic liquor. There ar ® j 0 maintain 

The tan vendors are n hU^n^compu^Jliat 


The Japan Weekly Chronicle publishes the 
following in the course of a criticism of 
Japan’s system of making virtual slaves of 
Geishas and girl workers generally. We read: 


iub ran venuois .. 

3«“n,oSifi"o1 fJTkSJSu- .ho P«™l. 


whose speech before the Rotary c 
produced in Abkari, 


Past experience and recent revelations show 
that the girls practically become the slaves of the 
masters of the houses and can be sold from one 
house to another as slaves, were sold from one 
master to another in America in the times or me 
slave trade. The arrangement ts that the purchaser 
cf the girl rays so much down to her parents for 
the nso of her bedy. The girl is supposed to be a 
willing acent in such transacUons. but m view ot 
the stress laid on filial piety and the strength ot 


creed or need of her parents — — _ - 

therefore only a willing agent to this extent. The 
llaw against the sale of human flesh is overcome 
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member, by accepting Ministerial office, loth 
accepts responsibility or at least inevitably has 
it imputed to him, for things for which ho is not 
responsible, and becomes identified with the 
Governm'iit which he is bound to support and 
accord ii Jv exposed to the criticism of his own 
Parte members, who must necessarily under existing 
conditions act as an opposition 

Then he criticises the Indian attitude of 
distrnst in the British. Says he 

There stilt prevails among the foremost 
Nationalists of, all sections in India an uo- 
conqoered scepticism as to the smeentv of British 
statesmanship in its professed purpose of guiding 
India into the position of a FPlf-eoveniinc Domi- 
nion. The causes of this scepticism are manv and 
various ; but in eo far a* the corporate and conti- 
nuous intentions of British Governments can t-e 
regarded as representing the will of this count? r 
It is not warrantable The purpose has been 
declared on behalf of all political parties, and 
all that* impedes Hs progressive achievement 
»s the difficulties involved in transition to 
self-governing machinery * Those difficulties 
no doubt appear more formidable to Con 
servatism than to Labour or liberalism. But 
no intelligent or well-informed man in this country 
can possibly doubt the good faith m which the 
Montagu. Chelmsford constitution was set up 

the Die-Uarc!s bewail and denounce it because 
they know it was genuine, and its effects irrevo- 
cable And vet that constitution was denounced 
in the manifesto of the Swarajist 1‘artv for the 
elections of 1923 as knowingly intended to secure 
•he continuance of the subjection of India to 
tiritiah exploitation The charge is intrinsically 
absurd, and Indians weaken their power by this 
misunderstanding But it is important to under- 


But is it impossible for all the British roliti- 
eal partes to be insincere in relation to India J 
•Die transitions! difficulties, too, are very much 
exaggerated. Editor, M. It 


stand why.it is. made. From the point of view of 
Indian Nationalists the constitution is seen as a 
fantastic invention elaborated by academic publi- 
cists for the purpose of affording the appearance 
without any reality of an advance towards respon- 
sible Government I have pointed out the mo3t 
onspicuous aspect in which it appears illusory, 
and, as Lord Bnhenbead has explained in Parlia- 
ment, where m certain Provinces it was worked 
with comparative success and in the least illusory 
manner this was only achieved by ignoring the 
letter and the intentions of the constitution as 
framed. Bat the more general aspect in which 
the constitution is viewed, and quite justly, is this. 
Here, its framers appear to have said, is a constitu- 
tion which will allow the Ministers of certain 
departments the appearance of pursuing a popular 
policy with the support of elected representatives, 
subject (as has been observed) to limitations of 
finance over which they have no control, and also 
so Iodb as the elected Councils do not vote in a 
manner which embarrasses the Government. So 
soon as they do this, the Government has power 
to tale its own course, both in provincial affairs 
and also in any conflict in the Legislative Assembly. 
That is to say the constitution was devised to 
enable the Government, wherever it considered It 
necessary, to go on exactly as it had gone on before, 
executing the policy determined upon by its official 
advisers. And even if it is not expressly made, by 
the conditions laid down in the Act, a condition of 
further advance towards a more democratic system 
that elected Members of Councils shall bare humb- 
ly and complarontly worked this constitution 
precisely as the Government desires, at any . rate 
that is the impression produced by the writings 
and speeches not only of the journalists of the 
Die-Hard Press, but even of Conservative Ministers 
in their references to the duty of “co-operation". 

In fact, one has to go deeper and farther 
back into British-Indiaa history to aeearth 
the many causes that have contributed to 
the growth of this quite warrantable feeling 
of distrnst 


INDIA'S WOMANHOOD 


News and Portraits 


In eiery sphere of activity — educational. 
Political, social and civic — Indian women have 
been gradually taking their rightful place. We 
me below further information regarding 
Miss Fazh.at-cn-j.essa and Miss S\rai,a 
^bosh. to whose high academic attainments 

referred Ia«t month 

Miss Fazilat-cx-ne-sa *vas born in 1905 
*t KnmulJiMamdar. near Kara Iia, in Tangail, 
,n the district of Mymensingb. Her father's 
®wae is Mr. ‘Wahed All Kb an. She passed 
the Matriculation Examination in the 1st 


division in 1921 and got a scholarship of 
Rs. 15, and also I A. in 1923, and was 
awarded a special scholarship of Ks. 15. 
She passed both the examinations from 
Eden Giris' College at Dacca. She read for 
the BA. in Bethnne College, but appeared 
in the examination as a non-collegiato 
student, and passed with distinction. She 
has won a first class first in Mathematics 
in the M.A. Examination of the Dacca 
University. 

Miss SaeaLa Gbose, a graduate of Bethnne 
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grain SrRA5i\i Du r daughter of Snjut 
Kulash Chandra Dutt of Tipperah (Bengal), 
ha 1 ? it is reported achieved the distinction 
f being the first lady science graduate from 
the Bethune College Calcutta She passed 
♦he last BSc. examination of the Calcutta 
Umversitv with distinction and has taken 
up Botany in her M Sc course at the 
University College of Science Sreemati 
ihasini became a widow shortly after her 
n arnage at the age of 17 

Miss Sarah Poth&n b a daughter of Mr 
Jacob Pothan editor The Tinandtum Daily 


Va .Vt: 
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v * , > *v*. r J r Miss Sirajud Din proceeded to England after 

> f° 7 * < **^'Ce*j taking her m a degree of the Punjab University 

£ c f 4 fsjr £ There 6ho received the diploma of Technical 

* t •» >» ®'5? > w Iducation (Dip Tech) from the I ondon 

t Vv* S' ' , 4js University and was subsequently admitted 

» * *'lf 7 A, ** *t/r *%■ * Vgj | ? * to the Ph D degree of the University of 

! A 4 Edinburgh At present she has been visiting 

r lL~ ~ - *"7 *»* v v5l r . 1 Domestic Science Institutions in France 

~ A ■’a ► j Germany and Switzerland She has been 

v > * < appointed as Industrial Instructress for 

t" i T v *■ women by the Government of tho Punjab 

[ w* v w v' In British India Indian ladies are not 

fc ^ ^ „ t ^-il considered fit for holding responsil le adraims 

trative offices But a prugrissive Indian state 

Mrs Ilamsa Ammal DoraiVannu Mndohyar J 1 ®* l * d ‘V tlas . direct, °n by appoint 

, , x> \ mg a qualified Tndnn 1 dy m the oohtioal 

l Photo sent bT R \ Bio department We learn that tl c Maharajah 

\etcs is the first lady graduate of Trivandrum Thakore Shaheb of (.ondal has appointed 

to no 10 for the law destreo Srimati Jaus.rai Dim Sis it Ruiiod e a as 

fhe academic distinction of Miv, Jaiiiia his Political Secretary 
M»m Strom ms danphtev of Prof K. This month we hare received the news 
Siraind Din of Lahore Forman Christian College of tho appointment of some ladies on the 
deserves special mention in this connection Municipal board, ,n different provinces Slri 
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IPeter Aestin* V,is has been nominated as a 
-member of the Tellicbery Municipal Council. 
Mrs. Hajisa Atoll Doraikavm Midahyvr, an 
earnest social worker among the Yellala 
t(Non Brhamin) community, has been nominat- 
ed as councillor of the Madura Municipality 



Srimati Jamnabai Devi Singh Rathod 
I Photo sent by R. Y. Rao 
and Mrs. G. Livs TJre, o. n. * • has been 
elected to the Rangoon MnDicipal Corporation 
Social workers all over India would be 
^ glad to learn that Dr Mltihlj.ksU '11 Ammiu 



Mrs Peter Anstin Yas 
( Photo sent by I. N. A- 

MB. CM, m l c. , Deputy President, Madras 
Legislative Council, has been unanimously 
elected chairman of the Reception Committee 
at the ensuing session of the Indian National 
Social Conference to be held at Madras in 
December next She is a well-known social 
worker of the province and represented 
India at the International Women s Conference, 


INDIANS ABROAD 


Mr. Andrews’ Statement 

Our readers will remember the attack 
■roade by the African Chronicle • on Mr. 
Andrews, about which we wrote in this 
section last month. The following is Mr. 
-Andiews’ answer to the same : 


“I have apologised, l-oth by cable and letter, to 
the "Star” news-paper, Johannesburg: and I have 
expressed at the same time my deep regret tor the 
unfortunate interview, w hich was given at Lorenro 
M3rqne3. when I was tired out even to the point 
of exhaustion For I was very deeply grieved to 
find, that it has conveyed a wrong impression to 
Indiana, in the Transvaal, who are my friends. My 
immediate reference, m the interview, was to the 
condition of the trading class in Lorenzo Marques 


76—13 
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evidence on this potnt especially 


itself where (just before Ihe mterview) the ^adraB irress^suoie ev t ' ( J lC rebat UU the Ul0 charges of Lord' 

vas very nearly as excessive It is itrue m> woras at any point t0 breafe down We surely 

referred to certain features in the Transv ouirbt not to put such a strain on average human 

tut not bo ,a ^°’ ate T ly vprv e i a dlv accepted the fact nature Besides there is an inevitable deterioration 
In my a P° l . 08y { ,n the Transvaal there that takes place and this prevents the best 
hrten i J?eS improvement in this proportion features of Indian civilisation from being brought 

exactly the same things about Englishmen in India 
I would unhesitatingly siv kes It is a 

princio e of humanity for which I am struggling 
and pleading „ . , „ . _ , , r ., 

iur u tvuK .•'r,*'”?. '7i w “ P S I note in Young India 1 of 0 tober 6th- 

an wf §!e matte? been brought to the notice 1927 that Mahatma Gandhi has recently made- 

, ni?wm m this country I wo ild ask leave to the same appeal to the Chetty traders in Tamil 

°* &* mv own PoXn clear During the past Nadu to bake their families with them when they 

ffiSSL- %eS in every possible way I have been go out to Malaya and Singapore 
endeavouring to expose the wrong done to hum — 

Swt? whenever, either by a Bystera -such as that 
of Government indentured labour to *iji or 
Government recruited labour to Malaya —or bv 
pnvate individual recruiting unregulated the family 
Fife is not upheld as sacred On the whole public 


nf men to w omen m recent years I urther _ - 
tbatl bad used the word demoralisation m the 
Interview' in a general sense as referring to the 
deteSoa "htch inevitably takes place in 
habits of life "hen large groups of men live 
for a long period in a foreign land without the 


opinion and Government opinion also has not been 
Blow to recogoise this wrong when once it has 
been pointed out. As far j»s I am aware I have 
n^er made any distinction either in my own 
mind or m the press as to the persons or ra es 
among whom this principle of the family life 
(in emigration) was in danger of being infringed 
For instance I have often written and spoken very 
strongly of the wrong done in the tea plantations 
of Assam when yo ing Englishmen are induced to 
rame out from England on salaries which do not 
enable them to live a proper family life I have 
also written to the English newspapers in Fngland 
about the same evil m North Rhodesia and 
Malaya. Furthermore, I have referred to the evil 
which has ensued in Malaya ana Singapore with 
regard to a form of Chinese immigration which 
(op tO^uite a recent date) was destructive of the 

fam Every e time that I have gone over to Africa 
1 have tried to encourage the family life among 
those who reside there as tradeis \\ henever the 
family Ido has leen encouraged as among the 
Ismaiha Community all along the coast the Arya 
Samai members in Nairobi the Goanese Comma 
mty at Lorenzo Marques the Parsec Co nmunity 
and others the effect has been immediately to 
enhance the ilea of Indian national dignity and 
respect lor nothing is more beautiful to witness 
than the love of Indian fathers for their children 
and their homes and this continually wins a true 
appreciation from those who are only too ready to 
criticise the Indian Community otherwise I have 
lived in fiuch Indian homes and know the pure joy 
of it l have also lived in homes where there are 
no mother and children to give me their unspeaka 
Uv precious welcome and I have noticed the 
difference , , . . .. , . 

It is true (and it is one of the t«est answers to 
Mm Mayo s book) that Indians havo shown in 
Tropical Africa remarkable powers of sol* restraint 
■while living under these disproportionate condi 
tons. It may Ifl remembered tliat I collected 


Lord Bishop of Natal on Indian Question 
Indian Opinion, Natal writes 
We are deeply grateful to His Lordship the 
Bishop of Natal for the righteous lead he has given 
on the Indian question In his Charge to the clergy 
and the laity at the recent Diocesan Svnod at Maritz- 
burg an extract from which we publish elsewhere 
he put the finger on the spot when he said in the 
words of the Rev C F Andrews that the 
Indian in South Africa suffered from the inferi 
onty complex the constant reminder that they 
were despised and counted of no account by 
tho>e of another race with whom they were brought 
in close contact everyday No greater wrong 
can be done to a people than the destruction of 
its self respect Any other wrong 13 easier of 
repair than this, the loss of self respect It destroys 
all the finer and ennobling qualities of the people 
their righteous ambition self help public spirit 
and clean liviLg and inevitably degrades them If 
the Indians in South Africa have not sunk very 
low it was not because there was anything in 
their surroundings that dis rouiaged it but because 
of the traditions of their own ancient civilisation^ 
Only the other dav the 1 \alal Mercury which 
seems to have made a speciality of creating and 
maintaining an atmosphere of hostility towards 
the Lilian community cave prominence to the 
compla nt of a Inropean that an Indian who was 
occupying tae front seat among the three back 
seats allotcd to non European passengers on the 
Durban trams and was therefore well within his 
rights di l not in all humility vacate his seat in 
favour of the standing European passengers and 
re! re to a seat more to tho rear And the 

I uxor an correspondent accused the Indian of 


in*oknt pride 1 lhts is a typical instance of the 
* ' the «df respect of the Indian is bemg attack 
cl and it also indicates that tho Indian ha* 
real ted the attack 
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pile and return to his native place. The result has 
U.that 


Impressions of Kenya 

_ . , aiYinirni vast properties when land was to UJ naa 

1!r R.'D. .Karve writes in the Democrat his *^“ gt for ,} lC £.,ii ln( - the Indian did not care to 
Impressions c( Kenya, which will interest tate , t What is the use 0, , la 1 n , d . 1 ”,® 

-n in tnnvr about the conditions where yon do not want to Jive ? And It yon want 


.-all who desire to know about the conditions where yon do not want to ive ? And _it yon mi 
1rJ,,UvX^ Colony He -nl« j» r '» ^SSHS 1 ’-'SMS ‘!°o 

The f,ret thins this strikes the visitors to Kenya a minimum, and wo Imd even the. richest Indians 

U that wherever Indians exist in enIDaent Damirs. uil0R , hc cheapest seats at a einetn^the onts 

they cannot help beiER sectarian It is part of onc . tv th? way which admits non-Europeans ana 
their nature. In Nairobi, the capita! for instance. t)]0 on j v place where other people — " 


there Is ’not" a Vlasta dob or other inutiiution where 
all Indians can meet let there is a but chi Ouierathi 
t'nicn. a I’atcl Brotherhood a Goan 
Indian Christian (non 0<»n» * 

Club, acrl there are beside, funjat . Hindus either 
followers ol the Sanatan l»h3rmaor the Arya^aoiai 
these latter leinc m two camps veiretenans anil 
meat-eaters. The railway administ 


sit by the 

s.'de of (Kuropean exceptional Indians like Sir. 
Phadke Ilar-at-Law. member of the executive 
Council, may be admitted anywhere, even In 
European hotels, because, in a small place, he u 
known to every tody, but that on y proses the rule. 
Indians are there cn sufferance, but they are in a 
way indispensable.^ Attempt^ Jiave been madojto 


rrovideifthrM* separate Railway ImtitutM IcdLsn g( y on wlt hout them, in the Itailway, the Cost 
■Uoan and Knropean borne ot there mstnutions P m, 0 an d elrew'hcre Hut !t has inistra* 

admit a limited numter of outsiders as a .onu-eiion. that when Indians ore f ot 'heretho admtnistra 


nropean 

dnumterof outsiders as a <-om«-.siou. that when Indians are not mere, me > 

hut without full rwhta It i« rerhajr, natural to ||0n becomes more expensive and test effluent, 
form cronr-s accordiDS to laEtfuaaeB but any The Indians who had been sent away from these 
further subdivision seems very nnde -irah e > ven at>IvlCCT hi d actually to be taken back. One notable 
the elections to the Municipality are - ontested on )n ,ianre of this attempt to do without Indians IS a 
relisnous crotinds. I have not heard of auj reli„ioo War Memorial winch was ostensibly erect' e dby 
tnvmc srecial trainice «n Municipal administration A f nean9 Europeans. only This ehow is Mid 

and it Is ab*tttd to introduce it even where Apar to h ave cost alout trreo times iho amoun t it should 
from this, however, the relations o« different h ave if Indians had not beer j.w«*ud«d from tak dk 
sections of Indians letween thcm«el\e, and wiin any v , M t) e part in it. And the sametninh 
Goans F.ccm to to cordial enough Hot whv should h 3 Ppcnpd everywhere But the In ^ s aU« 


O03n« seem to to cordial enougu . nappeneu every niiviv --t-- 

it tie neccs»arv to steak of different sei tinns »t all taken Kick into tho services went t«ck on *P?i* er 
The relations let ween Indians and hujopoana The supply of Indwns bcinBunhmitod they 


The relations let ween Indians ana ™y The supply ot Indians ociok iiniimiiTO *««.* 

in Kenm are however. aujthtoB tot <onhal Tho J, ave ( 0 make themselves cheap. Every fortnightly 
European s^fnneipafly Urtti-h settler, c «u ml and ? t Vracr carries afresh lot of Indians lopkinj for 
commerce! employees, try their test as urea t o Jobs AH except first cta«* accommoda oa on 
lehave as If they were supermen, the offlent cla^s t |, P , c steamers 19 looked lor months ahead, and 
heme perhaps the least ill-disposed towards Indians thfl ] a |,o Ur market there is bcinc rapidly overcrowd- 
<Ke is anrenstd to fnd all kinds ol th.nas reserved fd At prescnt Indian employees are makirnr a 
for Europeans. Not only are railwav compartments (a)r |„ decrnt hvmc. but the futur 


so H«fnrM but cafes, restaurants, hotels, hair- for tho mere service-seeker, 

cuttmc saloons, theatres, even rickshaw, arc There j’olitrcally. Indians, in Nairobi secured a great 


„ a denbat fn Nairobi who will take Induin patirats tnumph ln ’ teiDK able to prevent the reser 
by the Uck door only There is a doctor _wJio of thn areas f or European residence. 


of the better areas (■ 


will Tot go cat at n.cht except for European , o)d they , %ent eo far as torclnso to pay taxes. 
laileSfi. Ihonnh ot come ho ioo> »°* ”““S -pJ «™ ™t to PJUJO. »n>t 


this "iii a" FuroW'an shop au Indian customer will j.; urop ean community had to yield At present, 
never tc afffid to if there ts a Emopran thror ‘ eUcolly at any rate there - u to European 
customer' in tho shop, and . the Indian i has rot li( , sldenIal Area in Nairobi, as became clear the 
the spirit lo retaliate u Indian ahoy a. ne is out thpr day ,i,en the Uovernmcnt approved of a plot 
tomake money and keeps his dignity aside if be in )he mulst of the deputed area for tho proposed 
has an v 7 Indian Hospital. Iho. .European community made 

In fact the principal reason why »h« Indian in ft J0W Bnd (ent « bur retiiicn to stop it and the 
'Kenva i, ’disliked so moch ty ibe European is „ tMer 19 Mill undecided, but iho principle is 


'Kenya is disliked so^mDeh ^ 

.„ ihat area, but the state of feelinc 
d-ndl the Foropoo. , .. _ in to „j. i;i»r he w d«ed ty the, het Umt -hen an Into 


tha D t y he camcs his low standaro of livtrnr with him d j Ddian8 can and ‘some .do . buy or build 

wherever he cool and this enables him to [ lUEca | 0 wa in lb« 


r ve n run muiiua ■> - turralow near a fluiopean, the 

tary’ tenements. 11 they build bciises at all » wu‘ Kurorean will vacate it and make room for another 

dec for rent, not for lesidence. The Inman uocs Jndian. 

not go out to settle there. He wants to rnaue 



TO SIAM 

( Translated fitmi the Original Bengali) 

When tbs thunder voiced Prayer of the Three Refages 
ring from sky to sky across deserts aad hills, and distant shores, 
the awakened countries poured their rejoicings 
in great deed 1 * and noble temples, 
in the rapture of self dedication, 
in mighty words, 

in the breaking of the bond of self 

At an unheeded, unconscious moment, 
that prayer, wafted by some sudden wandering breeze, 
touched thy heart 0 Siam lived io thy life 
and shaded it with a branching wealth of well being 

A centre to thy revolving centuries 
an end to thy endeavours, which is Freedom of Spirit, — 
it helped to bind thy people in a common bond of hope 
to strengthen them with the power of a smgfe pointed dovotioo 
to one Dharraa, one Sangba, aod one immortal Teacher 

Let those words potent with an inexhaustible creative urge, 
e*er direct thee to the adventures of new ages, 
light up new troths with their own radiant meaning, 
and in one single garland string all the gems of knowledge, 
newly gathered 

I come to day to the hvmg temple that is one with thee — 
to tho altar of united hearts 
in which is seated on his lotus seat Lord Buddha, 
whose silence is peace, whose voice consolation 

I come from a land where the Master s words 
lie dumb in desultory rums, jn tho desolate dust, 
where oblivions ages smudged tho meaning of the letters 
written on the pages of pillared stones, 
tho records of a triumphant devotion 

I come, a pilgrim, at thy gate, 0 Siam, 
to offer my verse to tho endless glory of India 
sheltered m thy home away from her own deserted shrine, 
to bathe in the living stream that flows in thy heart, 
who^e water descends from the snowy height of a sacred time 
on which aro<*e from the deep of my country’s being, 
tho Son of Love and Righteousness 


ini a THU i VLAir, 
IUNCKOK 

oct " i* ir 1), 3 f| 27 


RABINDRANATH TAGOKEL 



NOTES 


Constitutions for India 
“We have shown more than once in this 
Review that in federal constitutions where 
there are two legislative chambers, the upper 
house generally consists of an equal number of 
representatives from each state or province of 
the federated commonwealth, and the lower 
house consists of numbers of members 
returned by the provinces or states according 
to their popnlation We have also shown 
that in the constitution which India has at 
present, neither in the Council of State nor 
in the Legislative Assembly have the prin- 
ciples, indicated above, been followed 

We have been repeatedly dealing with this 
topic, becanse, for the welfare and contentment 
of India and the provinces, it is necessary that 
the inhabitants of all the provinces should 
enjoy the honour, privilege and right or 
serving the whole country aod their respec- 
tive provinces according to their numbers, 
which they do not do under the present 
constitution. If it be thought undesirable 
or impracticable at preseot to assign to each 
province a nnmber of representatives in the 
lower house proportionate to its population, 
then the spread of education in it, or even the 
total revenues collected in it may be biade 
the basis of representation What we contend 
is that some consistent and easily compre- 
hensible principle or principles should be 
followed in assigning the number of membere 
to each province We have shown that this 
has not been done. ...... . 

And in consequence the inhabitants or 
the more populous provinces are represented 
inadequately and count comparatively tor 
less as citizens. Such a state of things 
cannot be good for the country. 

There are at present two draft constitu- 
tions before the country. One is to be round 
in the Commonwealth of India Bill, present- 
ed by Mr. Rennie Smith and ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 11 February 
1927. It has been approved in snbstance 
by the Indian National Convention, and is 
Popularly known as Dr. Annie Be'ants Bill. 
The other is the draft constitution for India 
^hich a nnmber of members of the Iodepen- 
Labour Party have prepared in con- 
sultation with Indian friends, and which was 


sent some time ago by Hr. A. Fenner 
Brock way to some Indian publicists for their 
advice and opinion. 

Besides these two, the Congress _ party, 
it is said, are preparing a constitution. It 
is not known whether the persons entrusted 
with the task have finished it. 


Representation in Dr. Annie Besant’s Bill 


Clause 11 of Dr. Besant’s Bill states that 
“The Legislative Power ot the Commonwealth 
[of IodiaJ shall be vested in a Parliament 
which shall consist of the king, a Senate and 
a Legislative Assembly, herein called the 
Parliament ” 

In the fourth schedule of this Bill it is 
stated that “the number of members assigned 
to the Provinces for the various legislative 
bodies shall be as follows 


Province Senate 


Assam 

Bengal . 
Bihar Bnd Orissa 
Bombav 


Central Provinces 

Madras 

Punjab 

United Provinces 


Legislative Assembly 
Assam 16 

Bengal 40 

Bihar and Orissa 40 
Bombay 40 

Burma 32 

Central Provinces 20 
Madras 40 

Punjab 32 

United Provinces 40 


It is not clear on what basis or principle . 
the nnmber of members has been assigned 
to the provinces in the two legislative 
chambers of “Parliament ” The principle 
followed in the United States of America^ 
which is the most powerful federated com- 
monwealth in the world, is to be found in the 
following extract from the eleventh edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica : 

“In 1737 all the states but three had 
bicameral legislatures— it was therefore natural 
that the new national government should follow 
this example, not to add that the division into 
two branches seem9 calculated to .reduce the 
chances of reckless haste, and to increase the 
chances of finding wisdom in a multitude of 
counsellors. There was, however, another reason. 
Much controversy had raged over the conflicting' 
principles of the equal representation of states and 
of representation on the basis of numbers, the 
larger states advocating the latter, the smaller 
states the former . principle ; and those who made 
themselves champions of the rights of the states 
professed to dread the tyrannical power which an 
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assembly representing population miglit exert 
The adoption of a bicameral system made it 
possible to give due recognition to both principles 
One house the Senate contains the representatives 
of the states every state sending two the other 
the House of Representatives contains members 
elected on a basis of population The two taken 
together are called Congress and form the national 
legislature of the United States' 

In Dr Besant 6 Bill, the Indian Senate, 
unlike the U S Senate, does not contain 
an equal number of representatives from the 
provinces nor has the number been assigned 
according to population The Legislative 
Assembly too has not been constituted 
according any consistent principle that we 
can make out The following table shows 
the population of the provinces and the 
number of representatives assigned to them 
in the Besant Bill — 

1*10 nee Populst on s 0B .„ 


Bihar & Orissa 34 002189 
Bombay 19 313.219 

Burma 13 212192 

Central Provinces 13 912 760 
Madras 42 31893a 

Punjab 20f;Su0‘>i 

United Provinces 45 375 787 


8 

16 

20 

40 

20 

in 

20 

40 

10 

32 

10 

20 

20 

40 

JG 

32 

20 

40 


The table makes it clear that the basis 
of population hss not been followed m the 
representation given to the provinces in the 
benate and the Legislative Assembly 

Moreover, the minority of the population of 
British India inhabiting Assam, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay, Burma Central Provinces and the 
Punjab, has been given a far larger number 
of representatives than the majority, inhabiting 
Bengal, the Umted Provinces and Madras, 
os the following two tables will show — 


Province 
Madras 
U P 45 375787 

Bengal 46C9o53G 


The Majciutv 
Population Senate 
12,318 9S5 20 


Legislative 

Assembly 


Total 134390 308 


60 


Province 
Assam 

liihar and Onssa 

Bombay 

Burma 

Central Provinces 
J*unjab 


The Jlrrofinyl 

Population Senate 
7 COO 230 R 
31002 Ib9 
19348 219 
13 212192 
139I27CO 
-0 Gbo.0-*4 


20 


LA. 

1C 


lb 32 

Total 10S7CCG14 90 18) 

It is dear from the*e tables fhat in both 


the Senate aud the Legislative Assembly Dr 
Besant’s Bill gives the minority of the 
inhabitants of British India 50 per cent more 
representatives than the majority In India’s 
present constitution the group of provinces 
coutainiDg the minority of the inhabitants of 
British India have IS percent more Indian 
elected representatives in the Lagislativ© 
Assembly than the group containing the 
majority Therefore the Besant Bill discri- 
minates far more against the majonty 
than the present constitution In the 
tJmled States of America the framers of the 
constitution tried to counteract ‘ the tyrannical 
power ’ of the majority In India both the 
bureaucratic and the pro people framers of 
constitutions have invested the minority with 
preponderant power What is the reason ? 

From the statistical publications of the 
Government of India, it is not possible to 
state accurately bow much revenue is collected 
in each province For this reason we are 
unable to ptoie what is a fact, m , that 
neither in the present constitution of India 
nor in that contained in the Commonwealth 
of India Bill have the total revenue collections 
in each province been made the basis of 
representation What can be demonstrated 
is that the basis of the number of literates 
in each province has not been followed 
In previous issues we have shown that this 
basis has not been followed in India’s 
present constitution The following table 
proves our statement as regards the Besant 
Bill — 


Province 

I 

Lit»r*l«s In 
Engl eh 


Lcgislal ■ 

Assam 

483 105 

70809 

8 

1G 

Bengal 

4.254 601 

773 1C 

20 

40 

Bihar & Onssa I 5SG*.57 

1 132 0G2 

20 

40 

Bombay 

1 015.03:! 

27G333 

20 

40 

Burma 

Central 

3 652 043 

113 4U 

1G 

32 

Provinces 

0.33 *>03 

G273G 

10 

20 

JIadras 

3 62! 908 

398 883 

20 

40 

PuDjab 

United 

833 492 

139 535 

16 

32 

Provinces 

1GSSS72 

175 239 

20 

40 


Representation in the I L. P, Bill 

Though the Independent Labour Party as 
a whole is not responsible for the Bill sent 
to some publicists jn India by Sir A Fenner 
Brock way. we have called it the I LP 
Bill for brevity s sake In this Bill, too, 
neither in the Senate nor in the Legislative 
Assembly has either the basis of total 
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papulation, the basis of total revenue collections, 
or the basis o! the total number of 
literates (in the Vernacular or In Eaglish) 


been followed, as 
show : — 

the following 

figures will 

Province 

Senate 

Legislative 

Assembly 

Assam 

13 

26 

Bengal 

33 

(it) 

Bihar A Orissa 

33 

06 

Bombay 

33 

66 

Burma 

26 

>2 

Central Provinces 

17 

31 

Madras 

33 

66 

Punjab 

26 

52 

United Provinces 

33 

66 


In this draft constitution, too, the minori- 
ty has been given 50 per cent more repre- 
sentation than the majority, and it i a , there- 
fore, far more unfavorable to the majority 
than the present constitution, as the following 
tables prove : 


The 

Majority 


Province Senato 

Legislative 

Assembly 

Madras 

33 

6 R 

U.P. 

33 

66 

Bengal 

33 

66 


99 

19S 

The Minority 


Assam 

13 

26 

Bihar A Orissa 

33 

60 

Bombay 

33 

66 

Burma 

26 

52 

Central Provinces 

17 

34 

Punjab 

26 

52 

Total 

11S 

296 


Local Bodies 

There are some 150 municipalities in 
India, about 1500 district and local boards, 
and from twelve to fifteen thousand village 
Panchayals under various names— all under 
statutory provision. The municipalities *nd tre 

^strict and local boards altogether administer 
about 25 crores of rupees annually, ilow 
?uch the village bodies spend every year 
13 not to bo found in the reports, ihe 
amounts must come up to crores in the 
•megate. , , 

The powers and functions of these local 


bodies differ from province to province The 
laws under which they have been constituted 
are available. It would do much good if 
some one compared their constitutions, 
powers and functions in different provinces. 
We should be glad to publish an article of 
moderate length on the subject. All our 
attention is given to high politics. We 
should not be blind to the fact that paro- 
chial politics has much to Jo with the 
welfare of the country. 

Another interesting and instructive 
article would be a comparative one dealing 
with what local bodies have been able to 
achieve for sanitation, drainage, water-supply, , 
education, etc., in the rural areas in 
different provinces. We should welcome - 
such an article also. 


Dr Seal At the Mysore Economic 
Conference 

At the Mysore Economic Conference, 
before presenting his report as chairman of 
the Board of Education, Sir Brajendranath 
Seal made no important speech. He said in 
part — 

What is principally to be borne in mind in organ- 
isms; a State system of education is that the 
primary grade of general education should lead up. 
either to the primary technical training, or, in the 
case of those who have the means or the aptitude, 
to tne secondary grade of general education : that 
this last, again, should lead up either to the 
secondary technical course, or in the ca a e of those 
■who have the means or the aptitude, to the under- 
graduate grade of general education ; and finally, 
that this university undergraduate grade should 
lead either to university technological or professional 
training or to graduate and post-graduate training 
in pure science or humanities It is also necessary 
to Dear m mind that the last year (or last two 
years) of every grade of general education, whether 
the primary, the secondary or the university grade, 
should comprise as optional courses, certain special 
technical (or vocational) studies or mixed courses 
which may be preparatory to the next following 
grade of technical education. 

He then outlined the complete scheme as 
follows : 

There will be for . the preseat, under our 
existing conditions. , six different types and 
levels . of _ vocational tram mg, — (1) Type 
1, which will provide mixed vocational 
and geneial education of an elementary grade, in 
post-primary continuation schools, or id practical 
classes of middle schools, for training pupils who 
will grow up to. be handicraftsmen, agricultural 
labourers, industrials engaged in cottage industries, 
unskilled mechanics. 

fi) Type 2, mainly vocational, for skilled trades 
and industries.— in trade schools, industrial schools 
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agricultural schools etc to tnm oat skilled a*imns 
who Will era* up tote master workmen The e 
should properly Bpeakini to post tntddic conlmna 
tim reboot* and should devote soma part of the 
working time to general education w) JjP* J 
p^-vo -annual tnunine oryoeational adl«l ns 
a suUidiarj nod correlated element to liberal 
education m Inch schools -to twin students who 
after leaving school mar desire to enter on 
mllion m life in the first instance as apprentices 
(more or less) in tl e vocations or callings concem'xl 
or to continue their vocational preparation in 
pah technics or commercial or sub-professional 
school® or in the technology departments o n 
unversitj (4) Tvpe 4 irainlj vocational with 
instruction in applied science in technics institutes 
nr engine nna or medical commercial or other 
Bull-professional schools or college.-* ontsido a 
umversitv-to turn out foremen su^overseers 
ulvwUrat surgeons sanitary inspectors clerks 
anl lower grade accountants, etc. o» Type 5 a 
mixed liberal arid technological typo such as 
diploma courses in technology or commerce in the 
intermediate and post interned ate stages o' a 
university followed la workshop or farm training 
for a number of smaller chemical or other reicntif c 
industries (agricultural or manufacturing) or for 
sufiects like commerce teaching etc This tvpe 
will turnout men who Mill run small industrial or 
business concerns on a proprietary basis or be 
overseers and supervisors in milts, farms or 
factories and will be eventually ftted to to 
entrepreneurs and captains of industry ft ) Typ"* G 
technological or professional— of the university 
eradiate or postgraduate stage— to turn out men 
for the learned professions or advisers or scientific 
experts in mills and factories or superintendents of 
■Government farms and workshops researchers etc. 

Dr Seal concluded by observing 
I have in everv case cl aracten«ed both the 
•tvpe of training the level of efficiency and the 
place in the social economy kept in view but these 
various grades are to l>e considered not as uncon 
ected with or independent of one another they are 
-mutually filiated a3 grades of one continuous and 
integrated national svstem of educational organisation 
at once cultural and vocational and it will be a 
mam ob ect of that organisation wnen it is ready 
to devise easv lines of transition from one stage 
to the next h gher one by means of tutorial clssses 
summer schools evening classes one-year clashes 
nr adult schools with the help of University 
Extension Movements Worl ers Educational Asso- 
ciations Trade Unions Fducational Settlements 
■Social Survey Groups and similar other voluntarj 
associations that spring up in modem progressive 
society 

This scheme which Dr Seal had outlined 
in his Bombay Convocation Address also, 
should engage the attention of the holders of 
the education postfolios of the Governments 
ot India and the Provincial Governments and 
of those in charge of education in the Indian 
States 

The Revival of Hinduism 

The prescribed formula for the revival 


of Hinduism is Shuddht Singathan and tho 
removal of untouchabihty In tho Punjab 
Bhat Pnrmanand lias started tho Hindu 
Samynvad or Hmdn Equality movement, 
which is more thorough going nud aims 
nt tho abolition of all distinctions ot 
caste. I ven in Modern India this 
old idea on winch part of the 
reform activities of tho Brahtno 
is based The Brahrao Samnj 
advocate-* the worship of one 
instead of tho worship of many gods 


is an 

social 

Samsj 

also 

God 


and goddesses The Arya Satrnj too advocates 
tho worship of one Snprciuo Bung adding 
to it a belief in \ edic infallibility and re- 
taining the Hindu ceremony of horna Some 
years ago Mahatma Gandhi declared that ho 
was not a worshipper of images or 
idols, winch did not roase tho feeling of 
roverenco in his mind JIo also published 
in Young India a ones from Hindu 
Shastras in support of monotheistic \\0r3h1p 
compiled for him b> Principal Dhrnva 
of Benares. Ho did this probably because ho 
felt that the worship of ono deity in addition 
to being philosophically true and spiritoally 
on a higher loael than polytheism makes for 
national unity and strength He has enjoined tho 
abolition of tho purdah advocated the marriage 
of child widows and condemned child marriage 
Thcso aro all points of contact with what 
the Brabmo Saroaj has professed and practised 
Bat he is a believer in Ynrnashram l)harm& 
according to Ins own interpretation fheso 
ideal four castes, however do not and can 
not exist On tho whole tho religious and 
social principles for which the Brahmo 
Saraaj stands have been finding favour with 
Indian leaders of various groups 


The League of Nations and 
‘Weaker Nations ’ 

The Leader opines — 

In a world where the weaker nations do not 
often get justice against the stronger ones, where 
of one nation liae in constant dread of 


people 

another where nations are groaning under the 
burden of armaments and other martial prepara 
tions the importance of an organization like the 
League cannot be over-emphasized 

This is true But ave have to consider 
which are the weakest nations Among 
the peoples of the world some are 
independent and some are in a state of 
subjection A country which is in a state 
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of subjection, even if its area and population 
are large, is really weaker than small 

independent countries. We have shown 
in previous issues of this Review . that 
the greater portion of the habitable 
surface of the earth and its inhabitants 
aro under subjection to foreign peoples 
It is these enslaved weak peoples who require 
to be protected against wrong and injustice 
and oppression at the hands of their masters 
more than the small and weak independent 
nations, who also undoubtedly require 
protection. But wo are not aware that there is 
anything in the articles of the covenant of 
the League or in the constitution and rulos 
of any League body which can give subject 
peoples any hope of redress If anybody 
knows of such things, we shall be glad to 
learn from him. Needless to say, we are not 
referring to the so-called mandated territories 
whose population is not large and which 
possess the right of representation of grievances 
on paper. 


Scindia Steam Navigation Co Ltd 
The speech of the chairman of this 
Company, Mr. Narottam Morarjee, delivered 
at its recent 8th ordinary general meeting, 
contains many interesting items of informs- 
lion. It hu been addins to the number ol 
steamers owned by it, and also fry*®* . 
man its boats with competent and quaiinea 
Indians. Oj this latter point Mr. Morarjee 
said : 

The policy of manning yoar steamers with 
officers and engineers recruited m India hasbeeu 
receiving the careful attention of your Directory 
last year out ot the 01 officer and encmeers 
employed on vour seven steamers, 30 wero btouenc 
ont from England and 33 were appointed m lnma; 
This year we have at present in our fleet 23 cm 
Ws anil engineers brought out from England and 

enj£e. Ct as ^“as^powiU^inen In this country 

man our steamers as of! icers .and engineers, you 
will be glad to learn that, as indicated by me m 
my speech last year, six engineers were sent to 
England to enable them to undergo farther traimru 

inlbe schools and marine workshops there for the 

Purpose of qualifying for higher certificates Of com 
Potency as engineers. \\ e hopo * hen they return 
jo India duly qualified, they wnl be able to mi 
“’Sher posts in the steamers of the Lompauj. _ 
,1 told you last year that two of our apprentice? 
who obtained their certificates of compctency o 
Board of Trade as second mate were appomteu 
*3 junior officers on the steamers of tho Company. 


Two more apprentices will shortly be sitting for 
their examination as second mate. Seven more 
apprentices are undergoing their period of appren- 
ticeship on our steamers. We have been receiving 
a number of applications from young lads from 
different parts of the country requesting us to take 
them as apprentices on our steamers. Owing to the 
limited number of our steamers, we regret, it is not 

E ible for us to take them all on onr boats. We, 
ever, propose to increase the accommodation 
on some of our steamers for taking such appren- 
tices and when all our three new steamers will be 
in commission, we hope to increase tho number of 
apprentices. 

All the maritime provinces of India 
ought to help this Company with cargo as 
well as with officers to man its steamers. The 
young men of Bengal along with those of 
other maritime provinces should apply for 
apprenticeships Thoso who caa afford to 
go abroad should learn ship-building, marine 
engineering, etc, in foreign countries 


A Strange Coincidence 


As an example of how presumably the 
mtnds of great persons think alike, we offer 
the following mstance of remarkable coinci- 
dence to our readers. 

On page 67 of the recently published(l927) 
brochure on “The Hos of Seraikella” by 
Anathnath Chatterjee, JL B , B. S. and 
Tarak Chandra Das, M. A., which forms No i 
(New Senes) of the Anthropological Papers 
of the University of Calcutta, there occurs 
the following paragraph : — 

"Judged by the head length, we find that the 
Hos are more variable than the Bavarian, Aino and 
English and less variable than tho French. Judged 
by the head breadth, they are less variable than 
the Bavarian, Aino, French and Eaglish. Accordingly 
it wonld appear that our series 13 quite comparable 
in homogeneity with any modern series.” 


On page 424. BiomctriKa, Vol. 1,190 1- 
1902, in her memoir on “The Naqada crania” 
Miss Cicely D. Fawcett writes : 

"Judged by length we see that for both sexes 
the Naqada series 11 less variable than Bavarian, 
Aino, french and English Judged by breadth the 
Naqada are more variable than the Amo, less than 
French and English and differ little from the 
Bavarian skulls- Accordingly it would appear that 
the Naqada senes is quite comparable in 
homogeneity with any modem series” 


Excepting for slight alterations, not only 
the language but even the different series 
compared ta tho two above quotations aro 
strangely identical. As there is a gap 
of two and a half decades between the 
writings of Miss Fawcett and those of the 
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Indian authors we suppose we cannot ascribe 
the coincidence to thought reading but it 
undoubtedly furnishes a notable instance of 
the unity of the human mind independent of 
time and space ’ 


How Bengal Is Handicapped 

If the people of any area tun the risk 
of getting beaten in the race for progress 
the fault to some extent is certainly theirs 
But extraneous causes may to a great 
extent obstruct their march- It is our 
purpose to indicate in this note some of 
these extraneous causes so far as Bengal 
is concerned 

When the partition of Bengal effected by 
Lord Cnr70o was unsettled it was done 
by means of a fresh partition In the old 
administrative province of Bengal in which 
Bihar Orissa and Chota Nagpur were in 
eluded Hindus were id a majority In 
partitioning this old province in the wav 
Lord Curzon did one of his objects wai to 
give the Musalraaos a province in which 
they were to he in a majority In the new 
partition by wl ich the first one was undone 
that object remained fulfilled Bat it is not 
any communal gams or losses to which we 
intend to draw attention in tl is note By 
the new partition Bihar and Orissa were 
separated from Bengal Bengal has not 
objected and cannot object to this because 
Bihar and Orissa have a perfect right to be 
independent provinces What is object onable 
in the new part tion is that some regions 
which have all along formed parts of the 
linguistic and geographical province of 
Bengal were separated from it such as the 
district of Manbhum parts of the Santa! 
Parganas etc These include some of the 
richest mining areas They arB healthy too 
and comparatively sparsely populated For 
these reasons they afforded room for ex 
pansion for Bengal in various sense** Snch 
expansion is more difficult now than if these 
areas remained parts of the administrative 
province of Bengal The problems of ill 
health and unemployment are very acute in 
Bengal These separated Bengali speaking 
areas could have provided some means of 
solving these problems to a greater extent 
than now if they had not been severed 
from Bengal 

Bengal is one of the unhealthiest regions 
of India as Dr Bentley s latest report shows 


But though the most populous and the rich 
est source of revenue Bengal of all tl o 
major provinces gets the sraallc t allotment 
of revenues for her provincial requirements 
So there is littlo money available for 
improvjng the sanitary condition of Bengal, 
as well as for adquate medical relief 

A good many districts of Bengal could 
produce plenty of crops of various kinds 
if there were irrigation works there If if 
there are no product tie irrigation icorls in 
Bengal 1 This is the case with Bihar and 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur also for the sm 
probably of having once formed part of the 
administrative province of Bengal 

The mileage of productive works in 
operation in the provinces is as follows — 

Province ^ Branches^ Datnbutones 

Madras 4 OB) 8303 

Bombay GGOs 7-»4 

United Provinces 1450 8805 

Punjab 343S 33119 

Burma 3^2 832 

Central Provinces 211 S1G 

N W F Province S8 200 

Bengal Nil Nil 

Bihar and Orissa Nil Nit 

The mileage in operation of unproductive 
works is as follows — 

Province 513,0 Canals and n . , . 

rrovince Branches Distnbutories 


Madras 

Bomba> 

Bengal 

U P 

Punjab 

Burma 


751 

181)3 

GO 

4 9 8 

ICO 

VI 


Bihar and Orissa <64 

Central Provinces 69 

L "W F Province 144 

Balnchistan 8 


705 
110C 
-54 
1 3G 9 
152 
Nil 
0750 
140 * 
346 
71 


The absence of irrigation works is one 
reason why agriculture cannot make adequate 
progress in Bengal The jnte duty bnngs 

S Q ffi, t0 f theC0,Teri ?! S 0vernment some 

375 lakhs of rupees If Bengal were not 
robbed of this amount both her sanitation 

and O a S a t?th C ° D ,! d . linp I 0v ? t0 some extent 
Owing to the allotment of totally made 
quate revenues to Bengal her Government 

Zh? tn Pe ^ aS T Ch 0n education® a? °t 

ou Q ht to She is the most populous of sll the 

bQt (,D i" 4 25 > Gov^Zeut Lds 

&T 17T38 WS?!," * to 
ns 1 u &48 in Madras Rs 1 84 47 165 in 
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Bombay, Rs. 1,72,28,490 in the United Pro- 
vinces and Rs. 1,33,82.962 in Bengal. The 
expenditure from fees, however, contributed 
by the scholars, was in the same year 
Rs. 84,32,991 in Madras, Rs. 60,13.969 ta 
Bombay, Rs. 42,14,354 in the United pro- 
vinces and Rs. 1,46,36.126 m Bengal. No 
people can mate all the progress in education 
it is capable of without adequate State help 
Bengal has not been getting this adequate 
help. She has made some progress mainly 
by seU-help. The reward for her thirst tor 
knowledge has been inadequate btate help. 

It has been repeatedly shown in this 
Review how to Bengal, along with some ot e 
provinces, has be‘en assigned a number of seats 
the Legislative Assembly totally out of proportion 
to her population, extent of literacy and reven 
yielding capacity. Intentionally or u ° ,n ®?' 
Homily, this is one ol the things "hu* robs 
her of opportunities of doing good to lnai 
and herself We have shown in a previous 
note how Dr. Besant’s Bill and the 1 L - 
Bill seek to perpetuuate this injustice in an 
aggravated form. 

The ‘lawless” laws, regulations and 
ordmances of the British Government have 
hit Bengal very hard Large numbers of her 
sons have occasionally beeD sent to j* 
the commission ot teetotal potltioJ •»««• 
Numbers here been depmed ot their liberty 
for on indefinite period *"*! g 1 ’ rf 

sort and without even the to™”, 
any definite charges. One hundred 
sis ot them continue to tognish in or 
in unhealthy Tillages. Ihey are kept .n 
conditions which have resulted i 
deaths, some cases of insanity, some 
of contraction of tuberculosis and oilier 
serious diseases, and in a generift b e 

0 ’ iiTould hare been a ptaoto 7"* 
if the detention of these persons served to 
check only the political activities of Bengal. 
Bnt it is a blow to othrf movement. as 
well It has always been observed that 
among these detenus there were s ° . 0 c 
best young social workers and of s 
Bengal. For that reason it has always been 
believed that many of them, if n0 * **■ for 
been laid by the heels solely or maun ? l n 
their activities in connection with edacatto , 
sanitation, rural economy, etc- bo, y 
internment ot incarceration, Bengal . 
deprived of some excellent social • 

Nay more; the feeling has bee° Efficiency 
that if any one shows great zeal and efficiency 


in independent social work in the villages, he 
runs the risk of losing his liberty directly _and 


runs the risk oi losing uwuu«v v r ~ 
perhaps his health and life, too, indirectly. Thus, 
on the one band, the State does not give sufficient 
money to Bengal for promoting sanitation, 
education, agricultural development, etc, and, 
on the other, discourages truly independent 
private effort in these directions by its policy 
of depriving men of their liberty without 
trial and without formulation of dehoite 

charge^ ^ ^ave wr itten above finds some 
support from the following paragraphs taken 
from loricard, dated the 25th of October 
last : 


Si. Himansu Kumar Bose, who was recenUy 
released from internment at Debigani (Jalpaiguni 
was arrested under the Ordinance in October 10— 1. 
While m the Ahpore Central Jail, 19 >5, a very high 
police official ( European ) .and Kai Bhupendra 
Nath C hatteri ee saw him in the jail. They dis- 
cussed the nature of the allegations against him. 
The detenu repudiated all suggestions Of complicity 


me ueicuu 

“ g^“iaa 0 Wl I-I. too* : pon = 

not connected with any anarchist ^wty or group. 
But you are more dangerous. We * re , n f* *5™ ” 
fwe who handle bombs and revolvers, because 
they may be caught redhanded. You were founding 
asrams Isocial service institutions) in th ® 
establishing libraries in the villago a r ea.H, an(l 


Londucting nauonai papers. iuu were .» 
m the Ramknshna Mission ( a Religious and 
Social Reform and Service Mission founded by 
Swann Vivekananda. so named after Ramknshna 
Paramahansa. The Mission now has branch 
organisations throughout the country and devotes 
attention to flood and famine relief work and 
education of backward areas and classes). And 
you were "injecting” nationalism in ana tnrougn 
tjiat Association, especially among the students 
and young men who come, into touch with the 
Mission’s work and organisation. 

The European Police official went on . — iou 
were helping in spreading nationalist ideas among 
the masses, and you realise it is difficult tor ns 
to "check” the growth of ideas among the 

ma And the official concluded with some emphasis 
_ 'iou are more dangerous. 

The Rai Bahadur saw through the weakness of the 
European official’s position and interposed s-l on 
were selling a»ay copies of the book— hanailai 

L a Bengali book by Mattlal Roy of Prabartak 
ogha, Chand eras gore) : did you not ? 
jjetenu Yes. I did. but the book was not 
proscribed then. What was the harm m selling 
copies of a book, the sale of which was not forbidden 
by any law. rule or regulation ? 

The above conversation between the detenu 
and the Police officials will give the readers an 
idea of the nature of the "enme” or guilt . of 
the Bengal detenus. It confirms, the public view 
that the police shots have been aimed at legitimate 
political and social work, at open movements and 
against any organisation that would promote self- 
help and patriotism. The detenu in qu. • ! a 
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near relit on of Sj Aswmi Kumar Dutt o! 
Banzai 


Packing of the Calcutta University 
Syndicate * 

It his been alleged that tinder the 
present Vice chancellor the Calcutta University 
Syndicate his been packed with Government 
servants But what are the facts ? 

From the Calender for 1027 it appears 
that there are now only six Government 
•servants is syndics the Director of 

Public Instruction, Pnneipils Sterling 
Barnardo and Aditvanath Mukherj* Khan 
Bahadur Ahsanullah md Mr Macdonald Bat 
in 1°I6 there were nine officials namely the 
Director of Public Instruction Principals 
Wordsworth Satischindra Vidyabhusan 
Calvert and Heaton Mr Peake Mr S C 
Mahalanobis Dr U N Brahraacban md Mr 
J IS Das Gupta and in 1917 there were 
eight official Members ti~ the preceding 
nine with the exception of Mr Peake 

We think that even six officials m a body 
consisting of eighteen members is too large a 
dose of officialism Bat for this proportion of 
officials the present Vice chancellor is not 
responsible and those who could tolerate a 
larger proportion during the regime of some 
of his predecessors should not fall foul of 
him for the present smaller proportion 


The Vice chancellor and Examinees 
The story that the fate of CO candidates 
whose cases deserved consideration was 
decided by the casting vote of the Y C is 
not borne out by the Syndicate Minutes It 
is easy for irresponsible anonymous writers 
to make these allegations Neither the Y C 
nor any other conscientious member of the 
Syndicate can refute these misrepresentations 
by publishing the speeches and votes at the 
Syndicate because Syndicate discussions 
ore by law confidential The object of the 
baseless canard is to prejudice ignorant un 
successful candidates against the 1 C a$ 
their enemy Every year the Syndicate 
draws a line beyond which grace marks are 
not to be given The same old practice runs* 
have been followed this year Those boys 
who were just below this border Vine will 
feel aggrieved But this happens every year 
and nothing new has been done by the new 
V C 


One of the lies published against tho 1 C 
is that out of communal partiality, lie passed 
a number of Muhammadan candidates by 
giving them gnee marks Now, what are 
the facts 0 A reference to the printed 
Minutes of the Syndicate (loth Julv 1927) 
shows that the Principal of the Calcutta 
Madrasah wroto to the Syndicate pointing out 
certain irregularities in the Matriculation 
Urdu paper and that the Syndicate resolved 
to accept the recommendation of the paper- 
setter 

Similarly in I A Arabic many questions 
were set from outside the Course through 
the paper setter betng not informed of the 
exact names of the extracts set for 1927 
When the mistake was pointed out by some 
lecturers and paper examiners allowance was 
made for this mistiko by order of the 
Syndicate Is it argued that no justice 
should be done to a candidate if he happens 
to be a Moslem 0 Where was the partiality 
of the V C ? 


Fellows Appointed During Mr Sarkar’s 
Vice Chancellorship 


Yacancy 
Aramul Islam 
(Mahomedan Govt 
servant 

G C Bose Principal 
Bangabasi College 
Abanindranath Tagore 
Khaira Professor 
Sir G Rankin then 
puisne Judge 
J R Barrow Inspector of 
Schools Presidency Div 
transferred to Dacca 

Egerton Smith 1 E S 
Surendranath Mullick 
\akil 

Dr P Bruhl University 
Lecturer 


Dr Meek Ilead of the 
Department of Physics 
(when first made a 
fellow) Presidency 
_ College 
Justice Ah\d R 7 
Snhnwardy Servant of 
Govt of India 
Dr Heard 

Kai Bahadur Abinasli 
coandra Bose University 
servant 

Sir Kailas C Bose 
Private doctor 
Dr H Stephen Professor 
« C College when first 
appo nted 


Successor 
ASM Latif nr 
Rahaman 

J Chouclhuri Secretary 
Ripon College 
Dr Joanendranath 
Mnkerjt khaira Professor 
Justice B B Ghose 
puisne Judge 
Matlub Ahmad Chou 
dhury successor of Mr 
Barrow as In pector of 
Schools Presidency Div 
R N Gilchrist I E. S 
Charuchandra Biswas 
\ akil 

Dr Sumtikumar 
Chatter] i University 
Lecture 

Prof Benoykumar Sen 
Offff I E S A. Head 
of tl e Department of 
History Presidency 
College 

khdnl Ah M A servant 
of the Govt of India 


Dr Green Armitage 
Dr Debendramohan 
Bose UniveraPy 
Professor 

Dr Mr gendralal Mitra 
Private doctor 
Dr Ewan Professor 
S C College 
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'All others have been reappointed without 
any change. 

Under the Regulations. 45 per cent ot 
the nominated Fellows most be persons en- 
gaged in the teaching profession. School- 
Inspecting Officers have always been counted 
as members of this class Taking teachers, 
ex-teachers and only erne Inspecting officer 
into our account, the Senate m September 
1927 had 78 nominated Fellows out of 
whom 53 (or 68 per cent) are teachers, and 
not a bare 45 per cent 

The Registered graduates in December 
1926 elected 3 Fellows (besides a doctor! and 
out of these 3 only one was a teacher, 
namely, Hr. Satishchaudra Gho^e of the 
Post-graduate Department, while veteran 
teachers like Dr Sisirkumar Mitra, Dr 
llemendrakumar Sen (both University pro- 
fessois) and Professor Kbagendranath Mitra 
were defeated at the election Could Govern- 
ment have made a more unacademic selection 
Much has been made of the cessation 
of Justice Zahid Suhrawardi’s Fellowship in 
January 1927. The University Calendars 
show that Mr. Zahtdur-Rahvm (Suhrawardi) 
.passed the Entrance Examination from -he 
Dacca Madrassa in 1881. declaring his age 
as 15 completed years Therefore in 1 -< 
he must have been above 61 years of age 
and most have retired from the High Court 
Bench under the age rules a ( year earlier, 
unless the learned judge has corrected his 
age by a sworn affidavit. Ho cared “o little 
(or the Senate that a search among the pub- 
lished Mmutes of the University shows that 
>u one whole year (1925' he atteuded only 
tiro meetings out of 17, aod in 19.6 from 
the beginiDg to September (the period for 
which the records are avilable! he did not 
attend a single meeting' It is futile to bear 
a mere name on the Senate list. It is not 
«asy to understand a certain party s 
to have on the Senate Fellows who a T c naoi- 
tually absent or cannot by reason o! their 
distance be expected to attend. How can a 
busy touring officer like the Inspector ot 
Schools, Dacca Division (Mr Barrow), attend 
meetings at Calcutta every month? His 
place is the Dacca University. 

The Senate expects the advice and support 
«( its members, if it is to decide properly 

the academic aod administrative questions 
that are brought before it. A Fellowship is 
net a title ot honour. A habitual absentee 
has no business to be a Fellow. Hi* 
sense of public duty ought to make him 


resign when he cannot attend. Some examples 
may bo given : In 1924 the Senate sat on 
ID days out of which Dr. Abanindronath 
Tagore attended only on 3. Probably the 
Artist never cared for a Fellowship, and had 
sometimes to be dragged to the Senate. House. 
Neither was he prosaic enough to resign. 
There may be others like him. Why make 
them Fellows at ail and subject them to 
criticism ? In 1925 Justice Suhrawardi 
attended only 2 meetings out of 17 and -in 
1926 none tn the first 8 months Other 
examples may be given 

But there is a curious phenomenon : — at 
the annual meeting of the Senate (end of 
January) when the Syndics and Faculty 
members are elected, the habitual absentees 
flock or are dragged to the Senate to vote. 
So the old song is true after all : , 

There once was a black bird gay, 

A splendid fellow was he ; 

And though he went out every day. 

He always came home to tea (to vote). 


As an American sees India 1 

The Rev. R S Loring, an American gentle- 
man, visited India some months ago._ An 
interview with him has been published in the 
Milwaukee Journal , which we print below. 

Retcbsed Pastor Says Eve. laud Smile-, at 
Hhjiuocs Warfare 

A Mohammedan kills a sacred cow in Bombay 
or Calcutta and the Hindu population rises in 
indignation A religious war follows.* Or perhaps 
a Hindu religious procession will pass a 
Mohammedan masque, with banners flying and 
trumpets blaring- The Mohammedans are incensed, 
for they will have, no music tn front of their 
mosques. Another internecine war. Britain looks 
on w ith a smile of assurance, and knows that as 
long as this internal strife continues India is 

Such is the impression of India obtained l>y 
the Rev. R. S. Lonog in a four months’ study of 
that country. „ 

India today, with its 00.000,000 Mohammedans 
and 220,000.000 Hindus, is a seething mass of 
resentment against British oppression, according 
to the Rev Sir. Loring, interviewed in bi3 apart- 
ment, filled with bronze gods of the Hindus and 
rugs on which Gandhi had plied the shuttle. 

Tells of Promises 

“I talked with many Indian, lawyers and political 
leaders ” he said, ‘who expressed this antagonism 
to England because of her continued domination 
of that, couatrv after using thousands of native 
troops in the orld war. 

' England mustered the troops at the muzzle of 
rifle«. and never laded to fire when met with 
rc'istance. Promises of independence were made. 
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After the war these promises were forgotten and he said All matters of taxation and appropriations 

•we are still under British rule That is what they for the army and navy are deterimud by uw 

told me British representatives. The native members os 

The speaker told of his interview with Gandhi, parliament can only make appropriations lor 

be mahatma, or Great Soul, who once had half internal developments a f ter the others are made 


the mahatma, t. 

the Hindu world at his command but now is losmg 
influence because he prefers hand weaving to 
British manufacturing machinery The Rev Air 
Loring applied for an interview at the unpreten 
tious home of Gandhi in Ahmedabad He was in 
formed by a secretary that the great man was on 
a vow of silence which meant that he could not 
stfeak till it was over A card was sent in and 
the Rev Mr Loring was admitted the next day 
when the vow ended at 3 p m 

Thinks Gandht s Work Futile 
He received me with great courteRj sitting on 
the floor of his house busilv engaged in weaving 
rues said the minister He folded his hands 
before him the Hindu salute then shook hands 
with me He then waved me to a seat on a rough 
bench and* this graduate of Oxford once a famous 
lawyer in London talked of India and his peaceful 
revolution while he worked 

The minister asked Gandhi if tie religious wars 
had changed to economic struggles and if he 
thought the country s condition was growing 
worse after the adoption of his policy of non co- 
operation refusing Bntish manufactured goods and 
resorting to primitive handicraft 

Gandhi replied that present conditions were 
darker than before but that he wa3 confident his 
policy would succeed 

l was strongly impressed with the speech of 
this man his brilliant arguments his faith in his 
peaceful revolution his sympathy for aU creeds 
and religions his urbanity But when I saw the 
squalid condition of the Indian people their back 
wardne'3 in industry education and methods of 
samtat on his dogged determination to bide his 
time weaving rugs till England relented seemed 
futile the»Rev Mr Loring said 

Like British Report 

The speaker described the rule of England in 
India as ineffective rather than ciuel 

One fiDds good roads there because the 
Bntish mu«t travel he sa d There are good 


then they nave no money he said 
Cowers ions Not Lasting 

AU matters pertaining to India originate in the 
Bntish ministry 1 he explained Lord Irwin the 
viceroy is m sympathy with India bat he has 
no power 

lhe Rev Lonng expressed the opinion that 
India could free herself if she could get over her 
internal stnfe 

He told of the ineffectiveness of American 
missionary work in India. 

A bunch oi street cleaners were pointed out to 
me as a group of reconverts to Hinduism b e 
said Conversions to Christianity are seldom 
lasting A member of the upper caste is never convert 
ed. It is only the poor and ignorant What the 
Indians need is not religious teaching they, have 
too much of it now They need education schools 
Hospitals modern machinery western methods o£ 
commerce and industry 


Dr Sudhtndra Bose on Imperialism 
in India 

The Milwaukee Leader writes — 
w ^i un . educat f d masses in India and the British 
Policy at present form a vicious 
to® 1 » har d to break Ur bodhindra Bose, 
the Ih.,v^. f ^ Sor » r of onen,al Political science at 
ls ,°, f Iowa - w ho 13 m Milwaukee to 
complete some literary work declared to-day 
Flea for Self Government 
continually asks Great Britain for more 
self government, to which the latter replies kott 
one out self government yet. Only 

°‘ 10 of you can read or write ' 
m woich^to n 8 ® reat Britain for more schools* 


xne raas'es mere is no neip irom ungiana The proceeds nn w,' .1 DOSe adds and edueauuu 

colleges are maintained only for the training of years in wh,eW V th ? 1 11 ha3 durmg the 15<> 
clerks for the civil service There are no public will take 10 tlnu -L„ has , bee P rcJtd by England « 

schools More than 90 per wnt of the people are He comDsres Tw 8 educate the masses 
flliterate England is there for what she can get PhihppmflS^^ ll S tIc iS mth ^ ° f 0,6 
not for humanitarian motives Her position is M e i3lan ds under the United btates 

expressed by the words of British newspaper Education Despite 

heading announcements of steamship sailing Some In the Rh™, . I ciakdicaps 
of them read To Hamburg to New \ork to of the nativwLw hElL 2o years, 7o per cent 

Marseilles but none to London » It is Homewaid points out in snul l ? read and write he 

Bound They consider India as a resort or a the** 8p “S . ot the fact that »h« revenue 

place to woik and are ever thinking of home 

The Rev Mr loring told of the resources of 
India of the opportunities it had for rising to its 
feet There are rich cotton fields in the northern 

half and_ great cotton mills m Calcutta and of British' inaia is spent on the " furtherance 
Bombay This .section is nch in jute, coal and iron he declares im P«nalism outside India’ Dr Bose 
said but added that these resources are m the In repen, „ „ 

hands of Britain Persia Arabia England has fought Egypt- 

The natives have little voice tn the government and other ea«»PTn fehanistan Tibet China Burma 

xn countries. And for these cam 


these islands fact that the revenue 

that which India viMdo 0 , y A e d 1S m och less than 

vj™ B Q „r 

Governmenffrom^dha « rev enue derived by the 
of British imSri?i«lv ls spent on the furtherance 
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piigas India has been required to Rive men and 
money aeainst its expressed will. . 

Dr. Bose, who years ago worked his way to 
America as a common sailor and then tnron„tt 
college and university. come3 from the educated 
class of India. He is a scholar , and linguist and 
conceded by his colleagues to be ^ie foremost 
teacher, lecturer and writer on Oriental policies 
in America.” 


Univeisity of Agra 

Among the provinces of British India, 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
occupy the lowest place in literacy Among 
persons of all ages from five upwards only 
42 p°r thonsand are literate there It we 
tate the males alone, only 73 per thousand 
are literate. Of the girls and women 7 (seven) 
per thousand are literate. Such being the 
case, one would expect the Government 
and the people of the United Provinces 
to pay the greatest possible attention to the 
spread of elementary education. We are not 
aware that this is beiDg done. 

What is remarkable is that the Province 
which Is least literate possesses the largest 
number of Universities in India Not that 
we are opposed to the multiplication of Unr 
versifies, if the standard of teaching can be 
kept high, and that of examinations, too 

The latest University to come into 
existence in the United Provinces in that ot 
Agra. Even before the birth of the old affilia- 
ting University of Allahabad. Agra was one Ot 
the best centres of education in the province 
Some of the most distinguished graduates 
of the province were educated at Agra There 
is therefore, nothing risky in hoping tna 
Agra University will be generally able 
to turn out as good graduates as any other 
Indian University. For not only the Colleges 
m Agra city itself, but many of the 
Colleges „ affiliated to its University m 
other towns possess competent teachers, une 
cannot, howver, be equally hopeful as regards 
the prospects of research work being done 
by the alumni of Agri University. As 
the new University is an affiliating one, it 
Government has to make grants for research 
work and equipment therefor, it must do so 
impartially to all the affiled colleges. Bat it 
cannot possibly do so. Perhaps what may 
and ought to be done is to establish a library, 
laboratories and a museum in Agra, where 
postgraduate students and their teachers may 
carry on research. These may be named the 
Agra University College of Research, it 


should be open to the professors and post- 
graduate students of all affiliated colleges. 
Unless such an institution is founded aud 
maintained, the status of Agra University 
would perhaps become lower than that of some 
other Indian Universities If the U. P. Govern- 
ment starts such a centre of research, it 
may invite the people of the area served by 
the Agra University to endow it. 

Some of the Colleges affiliated to this new 
University are situated in some Indian 
States. These Indian States colleges should be 
adequately equipped for research work in 
science and arts. 

Perhaps among the Colleges affiliated to 
Agra, there is no College meant specially for 
women If so, such a College should be 
established Of course, there would be at 
first only a few stodents. But gradually many 
would take advantage of it. 


Bombay University * 

It is not our purpose to comment upon 
the recent activities of the Longislahve Council 
of Bombay concerning its University. What we 
wish to point out is that Bombay has perhaps 
more millionaires aod multimillionaires than 
any other province of India; and therefore 
its University ought to be the best equipped 
in India in every respect Its Govern- 
ment, too, has fiftv per cent more revenue at 
its disposal than the Government of Bengal, 
though the latter has to look after the needs 
of two and a half times as many inhabitants 
as the former Therefore, the Bombay 
Government, too, onght to be in a position to 
spend more liberally for the promotion of 
University education thau the Government of 
Bengal. 


Headquarters of Andhra University. 

It would not be proper for us to name 
any particular town in Andhra-desa which 
ought to be the seat of its University. As 
India is a poor country (poor so far as its 
people are concerned), perhaps it would be 
best to make that town the seat of tbe 
University which has the largest number of 
colleges or a college which is the best equip- 
ped and of the highest grade aud which 
would require the least nnmber of new 
buildings to be erected. .Making such a place 
the university centre would result in some 
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saving too 10 the item of travelling and 
halting charges of the Fellows 


Benares Hindu University. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malsmya ha=> issued 
au appeal for funds to wipe off the debt of 15 
laths which the Hindu University has in 
cnrred as also for adding to its invested 
capital whereby the incurring of fresh debts 
in futnre may be avoided It is to be hoped 
that this appeal will be liberally responded to 
We are not in favour of sectarian mstitu 
tions we would vote against their multtplica 
tion But we do not want that any such ex 
isting institution should die of inanition Rather 
would we hope that in course of time such 
institutions would shed their sectarian charac 
ter The old English universities have been 
gradually lib“ralised and modernised in this 
way 

Aligarh University Commission 

We had occasion once or twice to refer to 
the delusive character of certain examina 
tion results of the Aligarh University One 
of its former high honorary functionaries also 
criticised the manner in which its affairs have 
been conducted We hope the persons who 
are now inquiring into all matters connected 
with it will be able to pre ent a report at 
once thoroughly critical and constructive 


Perhaps it is not too presumptaous on 
our part to suggest that those who advocate 
tho placing of intermediate classes or 
colleges outside University control are not 
greater and more experienced educationists 
than Dr Sir B raj end ran at h Seal who is 
responsible for Mysore s educational policy 
In tins connection wo may repeat some 
observations of Lord Haldane s London 
University Commission which we quoted 
once or more often before and which we now 
extract from The E lucational Renew —* 

It is aLo a great disadvantage to the under 
graduate students of the Umversitj that post 
graduate (fonts v. ,1 sanitate 


Mysore and Intermediate Colleges 
The Educational Renew observes — 

The authorities of the Mysore Umversitj and 
the Mysore Durbar have taken a iverv interesting 
step in the re-organization of University education 
in the State which deserves wider attention 
Abolishing the svstem of a three years course for 
the B A- the University is going hack to the 
traditional separation between the Intermediate 
and B A courses and estat listing Intermediate 
colleges which will he within the jurisdiction of 
the authorities of the 1 Diversity and fulfil a double 
purpose— th3t of prepar ng soni" students for the 
h cner work of the University and preparing 
others for various vocat ons in life The introduction 
of Diploma coirses in a numtier of vocational 
subjects is a special feature of this new organization 
In view of the fact that m various other parts of 
India, attempts are being made to put Intermediate 
education outside the control of the Universities 
this experiment will be watched with considerable 
interest 


with those who are doing more advanced work 
than themselves and who are not too far beyond 
them but stimulate and encourage them bj the 
tamihar presence of an attainable ideal 

MTb^ cllln 7. Wl! l of cour3e predominate in the 
a . nd research will predominate in the 
iht nlil 0 ,' .hut it is in the best interests of 
Pmrew«« rsit if t ^? t ,he m03t distinguished of its 

nndw «°J?i sh . ou ¥ hike part in the teaching of the 
s5v^«52? aa t» s froa ? the ^nmng of their Umvw 
!b ,s only by coming into contact with 
mm,u fo D tudents that a t^her can direct their 
train foam 13 T conception of his subject and 
tha dnnhfoia own methods and hence obtain 
IsLSreh ^ ran J? se ot selecting the best men for 
Asnifn n Bett n " the best work out of them, 
original wort e pe . rsonal influence of the man doing 
m it awaking h » 8ub Ject which inspires bchef 
Detsona^y e , ns .u enth } l3iasm Rams disciples His 
who arefitteo 3 ! V 16 ^ e,ectlve power by which those 
enlisted m s ! for his special work are voluntarily 
is rerirod, rJ ta Be J vlce a nd Ins individual intlnence 

Situatef '^ nd «^nded b> the spirit which 

gain all . Neither is it the few alone who 
association miu students gam inestimably from 
of the working te 2 cbers * ho show them something 

on»Ml S °, f the thou " ht of independent and 

has o S5e 2? ws Helmholt! 

Of the firsFrm 1 ?* 0 con ^ ct w,, h one or more men 
standard alteJpl' ? ns J,bave had his whole mental 
have not lost & for the r , est of his life Lecrares 
take the nlac* ar| d books can never fatly 

can they ,aL (V h P h V ns ®Poken wort. Soli 1 ess 
teaching in i hlaee of the more intimate 
not to be bevrmH «. or ' an< * Seminar which ought 
of a Umversitv SL?? raDge of the ordinary course 
learns not^onl^JiSJi* 011 ,,nd in which the student 
}ng them all r,f Su US il°? s reasons support 
but the actual °nr£, lllcb he might get from books 
working of a h,„J|L°'; e 3 of developing thought the 
n “ 1KhIr trained and original mind 

It points ont that 

the staff conrenw ‘“^mable advantage for 
courses to be m clnsn b tbe teaching of the Pass 
staff whi h will °Ko , ass °ciat on with the superior 
Post graduate classes charge ot tfae Honour and 
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A Biography of Mohammed. 

. The Week, edited by Dr. IL C E. Zacharias 
says that on the 14th October, the A. P I 
informed the pnblic that 

The Government of India have prohihited nnder 
Sea Customs Aet the bringing into Bntish India 
of anv copy of the book entitled Mohanimel a 
biography of the Prophet and the Man by P Dibble 
■wherever printed. 

This it calls “misplaced tenderness," and 
proceeds to supply the * information that tne 
Manchester Guardian of the 23rd September 
contained a review of the book, which con- 
cludes: — 

The writer evidently regards dullness a3 <>ne of 
the most deadly sms. and seeks to i more Me 
and brightness to his narrative by usl ?" ‘fl 
language. When this has been said, it should be 
added that he has given a vivid ?! 

Mohammed, unimpaired by the bias 
which used to mar the picture Mr P'bWebnngs 
out the frailties of the man. perhaps rather over- 
eraohasising them, and the virtues of the prophet 
and leader. His concluding chapters, w hicn are 
the best in the book, indicate a high appreciation of 
the true greatness of Mohammed. 

On this tho comments of The TTecA are 
put s>neh a book, published by a responsible firm 
like Hutchinson’s and capable of being 
tv people in this country who have had an i Engleh 
education, is prohibited in India « hit 
drifting with this extreme governmental r^n«enn„ 
to the religious susceptibilities f.^’whecome 
reallv begms to wonder, whether Islam has oecomc 
the State Religion of the Indian Emctre^or whe her 

we have still got the much vaunted mu trail tv 

•n religion. If this is a sample of what the hiamn 
Government believe to be ihewav not to nvite 
further, bat to stop actual Hindu Moslem wmmu 
nal tension, then indeed one can only gasp at me 
naivete of it. 


5000 Year Old Textiles 
The following paragraph is going the round 
of the papem : — 

A discovery of some interest that ha^ iust bcea 
=*do by the Archaeological .Department » mat 
«>tton was used in India for, textiles as to back 
fs 3,000 R C. The evidence. for this rorr^s from 
the prehistoric city of Mc&en-jo-daro where recen 
excavations brought to light a silver we filled 
with jewellery, and round about the ware had! been 
gapped a woven cloth, of which some fragment 
still adhered to the metal. Needless to say 
fragments were m a very fragile condition alter 
their 5.000 years in the sciL But the csammaticn 
them, which has been made bv Mr. Turner, 
Director of trie Technological Research La^ratciy 
pf the Indian Central Cotton Committee at Bombay, 
leaves no room for doubt that they are 1 ™* cotton 
with, the typical convoluted structure wht.h is 


the peculiar characteristic of that fibre. The ancient 
Babylonian and Greek names for cotton material. 
(Smda and Sindan) have naturally pointed to the 
Indu3 region as the home of cotton growing, nut 
there has always been a doubt as to whether tnc 
cotton known to the Babylonians and Greeks was 
not obtained from the cotton tree (e g. the silk cotton 
tree, enodenron aufracluecum rather thanfromthe 
cotton plants of the genus qossijpium). Inis aouoi 
is now disposed of by the discovery tnat true 
cotton of the latter kind was used for weavin„ 
m Sind at the age referred to long before even 
the former had been discovered. 


Health of British India. 

The latest year for which vital stitastics 
are available for all the provinces of Bntish 
India is 1925 The table below shows the 
birth-rate, the death-rate and the_ rate of 
natural increase per thousand inhabitants in 
each of ten provinces for that year. 

Province. Birth-rate Death-iate Naturallncrease 

Central Provinces 43 9 27A ICC 

Punjab 40.1 300 10.1 

Bihar and Ori3sa 3o C 23 7 119 

Bombay 347 23.7 110 

Madras 33 7 24 4 93 

United Provinces 32.7 248 7.9 

Bengal 29 C 219 4.7 

Aston 29 1 22.5 60 

N W F. Province 2G 9 19 8 <.l 

Burma 25 4 18.7 G.G 

In 1925 the Central Provinces had the 
highest birth-rate, and Burma, the lowest; 
the highest death-rate was registered by the 
Panjab, and tho lowest, by Barraa; and the 
Central Provinces had the highest rate of 
natural increase, and Bengal, the lowest On 
the whole, Bengal was in the most pitiable 
condition. Us natural rate of increase being the 
lowest showing that its inhabitants had 
on the whole tho lowest vitality. No 
wonder, the ileston Award having most 
cons c ien cel es sly robbed it of its wealth of 
revenue and deprived it thereby of the power 
of making adequate provision for sanitation, 
medical relief, education and economic 
development 

Diarchy. 

The creed of Non-co-operation damned 
diarchy in advance and opposed council-entry. 
Tho Swarajya Tarty, a rebellions wing of the 
party of Non-co-operation, advocated council- 
entry but opposed the acceptance of minister- 
ships though perhaps on acconnt of the argument 
of the • ' .ct or owing to lack of court _ 
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to oppose some of its influential members it felt 
constrained to allow or support the accep 
tance by its members of salaried president 
ships of legislative bodies and memberships 
of Government appointed committees and 
commissions However, both orthodox non 
co operators and the insurgent Swarajists 
have throughout opposed the acceptance of 
ministerships The Liberals have all along 
been in favour of working d archy and accep 
ting ministerships etc. It is they who have 
given diarchy a trial and worked it either as 
ministers or ns members of the executive 
councils But they too, have damned diarchy 
Their unfavourable criticism of diarchy has a 
special valne because their condemnation 
lias not been a prton — it has not proceeded 
from considerations of abstract principles But 
they have found out the defects and unwor 
hable character of diarchy by actual experi 
ment conducted by themselves 

For this reason no membor of the I iberal 
party ought to have accepted office in any 
province as minister or member of executive 
council They know that by the very nature 
of diarchy they cannot do justice to the 
subjects entrusted to their care They shoutd 
not therefore havo placed themselves m a 
position which would damn them But in 
every province Liberals have been foond to 
accept office 

The Bengal Ministry 


For these reasons alone nobody ought to 
have accepted a ministership in Bengal 

Auother reason why a ministership ought 
not to have been accepted by anvbody in 
Bengal is that under present arrangements 
the Bengal Government has an utterly in 
adequate amount of rerenue at its command 
for all sorts of public expenditure , and, 
therefore even if that Government had been 
disposed as it is not to make tho largest 
possible allotments for sanitation medical 
relief education and economic development, 
it could not have made any decent provision 
for these departments Hence every Bongal 
minister is bound to fail to show any good 
work commensurate with tho power and pelf 
enjoyed by him So every one ru Benga? 
to whom a ministership was offered ought to 
have declined to accept it so long as Bengal 
was not given a revenue proportionate to 
her population her revenue collections and 
her sanitary educational and other needs 
Wo have aJl along recognised that sorao 
little good may result from the working of 
diarchy But tho claims of humanity and 
justice of self respect and the urgent need 
of a better constitution and better revenue 
assignments make it imperative that we 
should forego for a time these little advant 
ages in the expectation of securing greater 
good Thcro is a Sanskrit adage which runs— 
Sanmmshe sanuttjmnnc aidfiam tyajah 
panditah Wo may interpret it for tho 


In addition to tho considerations indicated 
nbovo which go against the acceptance of 
office under diarchy in any province thero 
were special reasons in Bengal why minister 
si ipa should not havo been accepted Largo 
numbers ot persons havo been deprived of 
their liberty without trial No definite 
charges oven have been framed against them 
One hundred and forty six of them are still 
in detention And they ato in detention for 
an indefinite period They havo already been 
in detention longer than the period for 
winch some men openly tried for the offences 
itiuimnlel ajaiwt the detenu* were «entenced 
mpri<onuent. AH shades of political opinion 
to in Bengal havo denounced the'c detentions 
and urged either the trial or tho release of 
t! o detenus. But the Government I as hail 
nether tlecuragcto adopt the first stth 
nor tie «cn«e of jn lice to take the *eccnd 
\mi so far as jubfic information goe\ no 
Ik r gal number la* ever been able to do 
anj thing to ob'aln ju'tkc' for th*» detenus 


occasion 10 mean mat 10 secure tne whole 
n part should be sacrificed as fingers toes 
hands legs etc are amputated in order that 
the other limbs and life may bo saved 

As regards tho distribution of the port 
folios between tho two ministers tho educa 
ft®® portfolio otfglit to havo been given to 
Sir P C Mittcr as ho is better educated 
better informed and better qualified to deal 
with matters educational than Nnwab Musfiar- 
rnf Hocsein In tho Moslem community of 
Bengal there are highly edneated persons better 
qualified than the \awah to tackle 
educational problems But none of 
them is a minister Among tho Bengali 

Hindus also there are better qualified 

per-ons total wtl. cducatwnal problems 

P „ C \',"Z l!nt ">«T loo oro not 
ministers <!ir I’rabhas tins hoittver ono 
'"J 1 ” 1 d *"0 lo the education portfolio 
l ^ lolonr.hon c oc. no 

° ,h " .""H"! SI Is c has. Hr has for 
0 ’ ,|nM ‘ 1 , lm Ptactica! sympathi 
nilh tho moremret, tor tho spread ot' educa 
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turn among the masses by couutributing Rs. 
200 every month to the funds of the Society 
for the Improvement of the Backward Classes 
in Bengal and Assam. . 

There has been a proposal to appoint 
two other ministers in Bengal in order to 
“stabilise the ministry.” Its plain meaning 
is that the leaders ( or the arch intriguers I 
of two of the groups of 31 I* C s who may 
still be recalcitrant may have to be squared 
in this way. In a province which has no money 
for most thiDgs that are worthwhile, the 
appointment of two more ministers would be 
a scandalous waste of public money ibe 
proposal is in abeyance lor the present Its 
underlying idea, however, has been very well 
brought out by the sarcastic suggestion ot 
The Mnsalman that fifty-five move ministers 
onght to be appointed on a salary ot 
R$. 200 per head per mensen, thus obviating 
the least chance of the wrecking of anv mini- 
stry. It was Sir Robert Walpole who, from 
his experience of Englishmen of his da>, 
made himself responsible for the obtter dicnun, 
"Every man has his price. ’ Is there now in 
our midst among British bureaucrats any 
lineal or collateral descendant of that Bntisn 
worthy ? 


Unity Conferences 

There are two means of bringing about 
communal unity : terrorism or fngntiulnes% 
acd friendly negolation 


Either can be tried 


at a time, but not both simultaneously Profes- 
sional goondas and those who. without being 
professional hooligans, have an overdose o 
the goonda element, obsession or bias in tte 
natures, may favour the first method But 
there should not be tho least suspicion tbat 
those who follow the method of negotiation 
were in secret league or sympathy witn or 
even connived or winked at the wicked deed 
of the goondas who have struct down or 
attempted to ' murder Hindus obnoxious o 
them owing to reasons of fanaticism 

Not that personally we have any sue 
suspicion. Bat what we wish to make clear 
is that, if the Moriera leaders who take tue 
leading part in Unity Conferences have any 
effective influence over the turbulent elements 
°f their community, why are they no 
able to prevent the outrages referred 
above which have already exceeded a doren. 
It they have no such effective influence, 
what is the good cf discussing and 


deliberating with them ? Would it not be 
better, if possible, to negotiate with_ the 
leaders of the goonda group, professional 
and non-professional ? Perhaps it would 
be impossible to discover them— at least 
without the whole-hearted co-operation 
of the C. I. D , which we do not know how 
to socure. Perhaps Lord Irwin’s advisers 
may be able to tell him, if it be in accord 
with their ideas of statecraft. 

We are seriously and sincerely desirous 
of securing intercommunal harmony and 
friendship. But we do not want repetitions 
of the sorry exhibition of Hindu "leaders” 
and Moslem "leaders” confabulating day 
after day and coming to an agreement which 
their so-called followers do not accept in 
practice, or not being able to come to any 
agreement at all 

As regards the ostensible causes of the 
Hmdu-SIoslem conflicts, our opinion is that 
Hindus and all others (including British 
soldiers, of course ') should be free to pass 
along all public thoroughfares _ with masio 
and perform such music in , their homes and 
institutions without any restriction as to 
time or place, except such as would apply 
to all kinds of noise or music by whomso- 
ever made , and that cows may also be 
slaughtered*, by JIuslims and others at all, 
times in any number in slaughter-houses, and 
in mosques and other places owned by 
Muslims, subject to the rules made by 
municipalities and other public bodies and 
officers in the interests of health, sanitation 
and decorum. As regards conversions and 
recovcrsions, minors are not to be converted 
or reconverted, except with their parents, 
and proselytism must not be conducted 
secretly by clandestine methods or by 
intimidation or pecuniary or other worldly 
inducement. 

But "cow-killing” and “music before 
mosques” are only the ostensible causes of 
inter-communal dissensions. The real 
causes are political and politico-economic. 
3Iost 3Iuriim leaders want a division of 
appointments in the public services and of 
seats in representative bodies on a commnoal 
basis, in proportion to their nnmbers where 
they are in a majority and in excess -of tbat 
proportion where they are in a minority. We 
are on principle opposed to any division of 
appointments and seats along cammuual lines. 
In the interests of all the inhabitants of 
India, they should go to the ablest and the 
best qualified. But if the Muslim leaders 
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had agreed to a division of them along com 
muDal lines everywhere consistently on the 
basis of population alone for a strictly limited 
number of years !t is very probable that 
some settlement would havo been arrived 
at long age Wo would have continued all 
tho same to stand for the principle of the 
open door for talent everywhere, though our 
voico would not havo counted 

According to tho census of io*»j the 
1 arsis in India numbered exactly 101 77R 
and the Musalranns 68 735 233 Tho Parsi*. 
have never asked for or obtained anv re 
served proportion of appointments seats in 
representative bodies etc Yet what a largo 
spaco they fill in India in tho spheres cf 
politics industries commerce civic activities 
scholarship social roform literary achieve 
ment and philanthropy They have obtained 
this place by their education character tact 
energy enterpnso etc Muslims (and all other 
minority and majority communtles in India 
too) should learn from contemporary and 
past history that power and prosperity can 
b? Uic means by 
which they a o'trying to obtain it but by 
l ooping continually tit A time there wai 
when thpy had supreme power over the 
treater 1 alt of tho country aod had wealth 
too m pro] ortion Why could they 
eep either t Why did they lose both ? 
Because they deteriorated physically montally 
and mortally So now even ,t (hey £ot f. 
they wan by means ot some pact or Ac 
they would not be able to maintain IhoYr 
position if they did not adopt alt those means 
which arc tho natural passports to success 
On tho other 1 and if they do adopt all th5> 
means they would bo able without tho aid 
of any pact or Act to fit a spaco ,n the 
lifo ot India in every sjbore largely out ot 
alt iroi ortion to their numbers as is the 
csso with tlo Farsis Tho craymg for ! 
short cut a royal road a dominance mado 
nsy is futile ° 

The h^torically nnprovablo and incorrect 
notion tl it t o Muslims wero masters of 
India before tho estnblis! ment of British rnlo 
is rosponsiblo for ranch heart burning and 
im«chtcf If edneated Muslims would only 
consider 1 ow many battles altogetl er the 
I nglish fought with Indian Moslems and 
Indnn non Moslems (Mnrntl as Sikhs, Jats 
flurkl as Rajput® etc.) and how many of 
tl eso wero decisivo and crucnl they would 
coi o to understand tint sovereign power 
really j assed for tho most j art from non 


?k° s,< ™ to British hands We do not writs 
those things to humiliate Moslems They and 
uon Moslems hare equally lost the status ot free 
cn None of them can recover freedom by 
quarre lmg as to who would be the top dog 
when the British would cease to be the top 
g »L Encb Quarrels no Indian community 
enrmo* 0 * op do £ Such quarrels are the 
j mean8 °f preserving the position of 
under dogs The thing ,s if India ever be 
enn h! S ommiln, ty as a oommunity will or 
rnhntr t d , omi L nant If as is probable self 
U ^ aS the part y system, of Govern 
contim^f party , ln power may sometimes 
minoritv 6 ! 611 a arger uumber of members of 
munifme con ‘, mp u i bes than of majority com 
common f 8Df ^ tbes0 members of minority 
comraumhes may be Muslims 

tho nn P mhll DS t » he Mnslim s succeed in getting 
ii n a wt e /,° fseats Ibey want they will 
tho cS b rL ,D w a pern “t minority m 
legislatures ^islature and in all provincial 
where they ir« cept 18 th ° few P rovinceS 
stick to tSL" a , ma Jority For if they 
seats olectorat ‘'s and reserved 

seldom return 1 ? ^? 1 i constlt uencies would 

other hand lf f K M ° SleD1 candldate 0° tbe 
lot with the n?t ey S1 * ce f el y throw JD their 
devote the utmJ5° n Rt large acd lf they 
education thlY° St eDergy to progress in 
capturing even S Some . tlm “ succeed in 
now trvim» to m more , sea ^ s fban they are 
Ihis we know by previons agreement 

them But wn TOT °V ** appear incredible to 
true n 6 what we believe to be 

Trial of Murderers m the Punjab 

Punjab e are° r dissatisLd 1InS !v, m op,mon 1D tl,e 

which sentence had hLn 1 b the speed wlth 
coreligionists 0 f been ,P ron °unced on some 
«1 to kin some Stu” Med or attempt 
11 alt th„ t™” “,'" t,ua It appears however 
l«o been dS™on' « open trial 

pronounced after d„t, i S 8 ^ 1 and sentences 
consideration of nil Yt! e< * na 1 dispassionate 
is usually done Y, 6 ! 1 ^ 06 Nothl °Z 
grievous hurt ln tr,ids f° r murder or 

c f religious 6 hatred 16 and 8 ' f ,y ! ho olltco,ao 
bear somo resemh1nn^ d * fruilicism They 
Ohazi crimes m the r. 0 i * be so called 
frontier areas TThnn 0n ^ ler and Trans 

murdered a Britisher 80 “lied Ghaz. 

,cc ” rd, " B io '"o '-“.rs'L- 
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and his body burned. His relatives were not 
allowed to give his body or ashes a Muslim 
burial. As Hindu lives arc not as valuable 
sad sacred in British eyes as British lives/ 
no such drastic steps arc taken for the pro- 
tection of Hindus from religions fanaticism. 
And it is good that such summary methods 
bare not been adopted in the ease of murders 
of Hindus. That kind of jn«tice is best in 
the long run which is not vindictive aod 
which follows the ordinary legal procedure. 


Detenus’ Day 

The Swarajya party did well to celebrate 
a detenus’ day in Calcnttx But they would 
have done better, from the point of view of 
the people of Bengal as a whole, and id the 
interest of the detenus themselves, if they had 
sought and obtained tho active co-operation 
of persons of all political parties, and also of 
persons who are not politically-minded in 
tho celebration. Tho demonstration would 
then have been more impressive For every- 
body knows that in Bengal, whatever a man’s 
politics may be. and ereti if ho has no poh- 
bcs. ho feels that a grievous wrong has been 
done to the detenus and that tho conditions 
,a which they are kept in or outside jails arc 
heartless and very discreditable to a civi- 
lised Government. It is good, however, that in 
spite of the celebration having been managed 
on party lines, many peoplo who do not belong 
to the Swaraj'ya party attended the meetings. 

As a demonstration these meetings served 
their purpose. Bnt one does not know what 
effective steps tho Swarajya party or any other 
Party has taken or can take to bring sufficient 
pressure to bear oo the Government to release 
all the detenus without any further delay — 
we do not add, “or bring them to trial," 
because if tbo Government had an iota of 
evidence against any of them, they would 
have been long ago brought before a court of 
IDStice. 


Rabindranath Tagore's Return 

Rabindranath Tagore returned to Calcutta 
?,. er bis travels in parts of Indonesia. 
His visit to these lands will bo productive 
Incalculable good both to them and to 
India in years to come. 

Ho was interviewed by a representative 
of the “Free Press of India.” Portions of 


what he said in reply to questions aro 
printed below, 

Concerning what happened in llalaya owing to 
the discussion in tho newspapers with regard to 
his condemnation of Indian troops being sent to 
China, he slid that a great deal more had been 
made of that incident than it really deserved. . ft 
was a piece of newspaper sensationalism which 
very iiuiekiy sank into tho background and became 
universally forgotten. It was due to somo entirely 
untrue versions of what he was reported to have 
said T/iis version had appeared m newspapers 
in the Far East and had to be contradicted. At 
the same time the Poet made it perfectly clear 
that he held strODgly to his objections concerning 
the use of Indian troops in China, as likely to 
do incalculable harm to tho age-long friendly re- 
lations between India and China. The incident 
had one good effect, because it at onca drew the ' 
Chinese community in every part of South Eastern 
Asia to his Bide. The Poet stated that he had 
such a generous and warm-hearted welcome from 
them in every place he visited that in a measure 
it exceeded even the welcome given to him by his 
own fellow countrymen. Ifa had a hope therefore 1 
that his tecent tonr had done something to esta- 
blish an intimate friendship between India and 
China on a true and stable foundation. He hoped 
that those who appreciated the importance of. a 
true entento cordule between these two countries 
would be able to follow up what ha3 thus been 
begun and enter through the door which was now 
wide open. All through his journey, as in other 
tours also, he had tried stri :tly to keep to the 
cultural aim and the object of his mission, thus 
laying the firm foundation of friendship and 

mutual understanding, 

When asked whether the people of 
and Siam remembered India and were 
their heritage from her civilization and culture, 
the Poet stated that the Siamese people keenly 
remembered with gratitude their debt to Indian 
culture and wished more and more to express it. 
There would be no difficulty in making a close 
international rapprochement between the two 
communities. . On the other hand .in Java and 
Bali, this past intimate link with India had been 
almost forgotten. It would have to be patiently 
recovered Jn Bali, the strange idea existed that 
the island itself had originally been the place 
where the events described in the Hindu Epics 
had occurred. 

In conclusion the Poet emphasised again the 
necessity of carrying on the immediate work of 
cultural understanding and appreciation. It would 
need scholars w ho would no out with that definite 
object in view and funds would havo to be pro- 
vided for them. 

Referring to bis return Fonceml writes : 

It may be confidently expected that he will be 
accorded an enthusiastic ovation on the completion 
of his tour w hich was undertaken for the advance- 
ment of culture and for reviving the forgotten ties 
of kinship and friendliness u hich onco Jinked those 
countries with India. Save the unwelcome incident, 
namely, the bitter controversy which for a time 
raged over his devoted head in the jingo press of 
bingaroro, tho I’oet’a tour has lieen a round of 
enthusiastic receptions. 
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*ven without consulting tho Toet ono an outspoken peroration which does not 

raaj «say that he would not allow his farao appear to be attuned to tho same koy as Mr 

<md greatness to be exploited for party Shastn s opinion Tho Pandit said — 

purposes by being accorded an enthusiastic * Gentlemen it is one of those ironies of fat 1 * to 

ovation on the occasion of tho completion of which a sulject race w farther I mar 

his tour’ by men who are incapable of India shoul U q tenured .to prove ijte I t^o 


appreciating him Conside'ing that not a 

single political social literary scientific 
hhadi journalistic or industrial leader was 
present at Outram Ghat to meet him on his 
return it is rather hollow and insincere on 
tho part of J*e» uard to speak of gmng an 
enthusiastic ovation to him particularly 

as it was that paper which took the 
leading part in reproducing with sensa 
tional headlines tho lies and half truths 
published in tho Malaya papers Others too 
received the cuttings but consigned them to 
tho waste paper basket It is quite characler 
istic of Foi uard to speak of an ovation and at 
the same time remind the Poet of the bitter 
controversy carried on with tho weapons 
of lies and half truths of which the Swarnjya 


rule itself Instead of asking Britain to prove that 
she lias a nght to manage the affairs of India in 
preference to Indians the Statutory Commission 
will be re mired to report as to how far India i as 
proved itself ft to enjoy any decree of responsible 
government A Commission "from which Indians 
are very likely to l>c excluded mu al^o recoin 
meDd to extend modify or restrict the decree ot 
responsible government' ahead} existing If ludia 
were as cfli lently administered dunn the last 
150 years by a foreign lureaucracy as it is claimed 
to lie tho case we should have had bj this time a 
truly happy and contented people with a high degree 
of cdu ation widespread in the country and with a 
record of remarkable progress in sanitation 
medical relief and public health Besides wc 
ought to haxo been throughly capable of defending 
ourselves and holding our head high among the 
nations of the world As a people wc should not 
have presented tho sorry spectacle of illiterate 
masses of abject poverty and malnutrition resuit 
ing in low vitality lack of resistance to disease 


organ look frntt advantage wrib avidity short life period and huge infant mortality No 

The Poet s mission was cultural lie is the amount of efficiency of a foreign rule can ever 
Purodka of the Greater India Society whoso compensate for the moral stunting of the race the 


mission is the same Quite appropriately that 
society gave him a most enthusiastic send ofT 
and we have no doubt that equallv appro 
pliately it would accord an enthusiastic 
welcome to him 


Mr Srinivasa Sastn s ‘ Imperialism 

Mr Srinivasa Sastn recently delivered a 
speech at the Rotary Club Cape Town A 
brief cable has informed the Indian public 
that he holds the opinion that the wholo 
future of India depended on Britishers and 
Indian moderates identifying their interest 
This bit of opinion is such that even bis 
friend and co worker Mr C F Andrews has 


lack of high spirits courage and self respect _ 
an almost incurable sense of mfenoritv All these 
are tho indisputable results of -what Mr Asquith 
Inow Earl of Oxford) during tho menace of tho 
German War called the intolerable degradation of 
a fore gn yoke Gentlemen a nation like an mdi 
vidnal is a distinct entity It has it own tempera 
ment its own characteristics its own soul 
Just as in the case of an individual so m the 
case of Dations freedom is essential for tho 
healthy growth of its soul In the scheme of 
Providence when an individual has finished his 
life work he dies So has it been with nations 
and their civilizations But India has lived in 
history for thousands of years and it is not yet 
dead It is legitimate to conclude that it has yet 
some valuable contribution to make towards world 
progress Let ns hope the world standard of 
progress has not fallen quite go low that it is 
now merely confined to the prowess of arms or 


felt constrained to declare that he finds it brought under subjugation and by the eoneentra 
difficult to share Mr Sastn s briefly cabled tw® of wealth through a combination of military 
opinion and that he Mr Andrews is a threats and political and commercial diplomacy 
confirmed ..tnubonlnt and not n Bnt.sh ^10?^ 

achieve India does not ask for a place m the Sun 
it only wants a free scope fo its self expression 
ice agony of its soul lies in the cramp ng influence 
w£ e »£ ei \l s \ T a essn ? e J 0 J a , fore yoke It only 
longs for that digmFed freedom which will help it 
lM he evolution of its own nature for the service 
and not the domination of the world 

Pandit Gurtu on Dr Besants Bill 
The commendable features of tho Common 
wealth of India Bill to which Pandit Gurtu 


imperialist lerhaps Mr Sastn s immediate 
colleagues and followers of the Servants of 
India Society may accept his views but 
what do other moderates think ? 


Pandit Gurtu s Address 
landit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu s thoughtful 
nndi able address as president of the United 
Provinces Liberal Conference ended with 
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drew attention in his address really deserve 
praise. One would, however, like to know what 

he thinks of the number of representatives in 

the Central Legislature assigned to the 
Tarion3 provinces in the Bill a sn ^^ . 
which we have drawn attention in a previous 
note in this issue 

The Statutory Commission - 

Wc have expressed our opinion in a previous 
issue abont the personnel of the statutory 
commission. It slionld consist of a ctear 
majority of non-official leadmg Indians o 
different political parties, with, preferably, an 
Indian president. If such an Indian majority 
cannot be assured, an entirely British pe _ 
nel would be preferable, so that the world 
may understand that Indians had nothing 10 
do with its conclusions lo the case o 
Commission haviDg an entirely British p - 
sonnel or a minority of Indian members, 
Indian should appear before it to gi ® 

der.ce. What the conclusions of such a 

commission would be may be anticipate 
now in their main features. 

There is, of course, the previous quest on 
as to whether there ought to be ^ commission 
at all to inquire into our fitness f° r seH-rule 
The need of such a commission cannot at ail 
be admitted. No nation has any right to 
indge ns. Self-rule i« a birth-ngh to which 
every people is entitled. It is only by 
that we are kept deprived of it .. . 

The only proper question to mvestigate 
is how the constitution of a self-rnUn lod 
ought to be framed. Id dealing with such a 
question the help of foreign experts may be 
taken 


And if onr fitness for self Jule is s to be i at 
all judged of. we ourselves are far better 
judges than foreigners. Englishme , 
political parties make great mistake * 
ing of the politically capacity of may 
- of their own countrymen. For many 
Prime ministers and cabinet ministers, 
by their countrymen, are responsible lor 
egregious and very serious blonde h 

Tidiculous to assume, therefore, that o 
judges of our polit cal capacity won ® 
fallible or reliahle, particularly as » ' 
men are interested in pronouncing n 

The Viceroy’s Invitation to Some Indians 
It has been given out now that ® 
Viceroy’s invitation to some Indians 


him is for the purpose of ascertaining their 
opinion as regards certain details of the 
Statutory Commission That he is to sec these 
persons separately is a clever move Lord 
Irwin would thus be able to utilise for British 
purposes the differences, important or unim- 
portant, in the opinions expressed by them. 

Speculation is already rife as to why in 
selecting persons to invite, his lordship has 
given a. wide berth to some provinces and 
sections of the people. What is the policy 
underlying this discriminatory move 0 

Prabasi Bang! Sahitya Sammelan 

The Prabisi Bauga Sahitya S*ram>!an will Inld 
its sixth session m .Meerut during the next Xmas 
week. The following gentlemen luve been unani- 
mously elected to preside over and conduct the 
deliberations of the different sections noted against 
the name of each — , n , , 

(U Sir P. C Ray-General President 

(2) Babu Kedarnath Bmerjea (Benares). 
President Literature, Section 

(3) Dr Sisir Kumar Maitra (Benares Hindu 
l Diversity)— President, Philosophy Section . 

it. rjf Radhakamal Mukenea (Lucknow Univer- 

Prraidem^Saence^Section Qj e n 1 j)_p res ; ( j enti 

Art (7) Se ilr° A P. Sen (Lucknow)— President, Music 
Section 

The efforts made by Bengalis domiciled or 
sojourning outside Bengal to keep in touch 
with the Bengali language, literature and 
art are commendable 

We havo one suggestion to make. The 
promoters of the Prabasi Banga Sahitya 
Sammelan would do well to set apart a day 
or an evening to meet all local leading 
Hindi and Urdu-speaking persons interested 
in literature and art, in order to make closer 
the cultural ties which exist between Bengal 
and Upper India We mention only Upper 
India, as the Sammelan has hitherto met in 
some town or other in that region. 


About the Age of First Motherhood in 
India : Hiss Mayo Contradicted 
Dr. Hiss M. L Balfour, iiu, who wrote 
a letter to the Times of India on the 10th 
October last on the subject of the age of 
first motherhood in India, is engaged in 
collecting data for Maternity and Infant 
Welfare work from the hospitals in Bombay- 
Hex letter is reproduced below. 
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child mothers I have some facts 

subject -which I have collected m the course of an 
investigation into the conditions of child birth ana 
I am asking vou to be kind enough to publish 
them in the hope that they may be of service to 
anvone who proposes to wnte a reply to Mother 
India I have notes of 301 Hindu mother* deli 
vered of their first labies in Bombay Hospitals 


l have recently had the opportunity of reading civilization and a people of extraordinary virtue 
Mother India and have been surprised at some of patience and spiritual quality I cannot nerc 
the statements made especially -* ith reference to attempt to track her through the vivid maze of her 
child mothers I have some facts relating to tint assertions It mu t suffice for me to deal v\ im a 

lew characteristic illustrations 

Then follow his string of contradictions 
of Miss Mayo s nn truths 

Miss May o wntes as though the horrore of filth 
and superstition surrounding childbirth ^ere 

veieu ui ureu m» i .** peculiar to Hindn society Suppose that one were 

The average age was IS years So G per cent to make a realistic picture of maternity in any 
were 17 years or over 14 4 per cent were below other Asiatic country or for that matter a3 113 s 
17 14 was the youngest age and there were 3 ol often been done in the slum cities or Europe ana 
that age I have compared these figures with the United States would any of Miss Mayo fi inter 
the reports ol the Madras Maternity Hospital ences apply 9 She cite9 examples in detail oi 
for the years 192? ?4 2 312 mothers were Indian male sexuality It would be impossible a 
deivered of their first babies The average think to produce anything of the kind more loatn 
age was 194 years SG2 per cent were 17 some Bot Miss Mayo cannot be unaware that tne 
years or over and 138 per cent were below 1 records of all protective societies in Europe ana 
13 was the youngest age There were 7 motters America contain incidents which fact for fact, are 
aged 13 and 2° mothers a^ed 14 The Madras as horrible as these She asserts that the majority 
figures included not only Hindus but women of of Hindu men arc through indulgence and perver- 
other communities al&o I have reports of 3 9G4 sion impotent at twenty five The sufficient reply 
ca«es of childbirth from other paits o f India to that astonish ng accusation would seem to be 
including the North Of these only 10 were below that if it were any thing like haM true the figures 
lo years of age 13 was the youngest age There of population under the Pax Bntanmca would not 
is no doubt tl at child b rth sometimes takes place cause any alarm to the government of India in 
too early in Ind a and even more so that cohabita treating of the Untouchables and the so-called 
tion commences too, early Legislation is badly criminal tnbes she implies that .such agencies as 
needed But Miss Mavos words at p 30 of the Salvation Armv stand virtually alone in their 
Mother India are as follows The Indian g rl in remedial efforts The truth is that long before the 
common practice looks for motherhood nine months rise of their great champ on Gandhi a powerful 
after reaching puberty or anywhere between tie section of Indian reformers labored as earne tly 
ages of fourteen and eight The latter age is for social redemption as for political advance Miss 
extreme although in some sections not exceptional Mayo quotes Rabindranath Tagore in such a w ay 
the former is well above the average I think the a3 to imply that he is an apologist of child 


figures I have given prove that the cases instanced 
by Miss Mayo do not in the least represent the 
common customs of the country 


Mi S K Ratcliffs on Mother India 


marnage The passage cited from the Bengali 
poet is a condensed statement of the case for early 
marriage (an enhrely different thing) as accepted 
throughout the Orient Rabindranath Tagore is a 
leader of the Brahmo community which fifty years 
ago earned through the Indian Legislature the first 
reformed marriage act Miss Mayo speaks as 
Mr S K Ratcliffp formerlv pdifnr of tfie seclusion of women behind the purdah 

T o 1 u ! y 6 universal throughout Indian and she says 

JJic Statesman of Calcutta has reviewed again and again that no Indian g rl or young wo 
Miss Katherine Mayos Mother India in man can be left unprotected for an hour since she 

The Nett Republic of New \ orb dated the would assuredly be violated I The seclusion of 
21st September last He begins the rerieff 

i, v foiling thp to til or provinces Uver great tracts of the country their 

Dy telling the reader v& oa purdah Women move freeYy mad unveiled 

Two years a"o when I read Katherine Mayos through the bazzaars Women of the peasant and 
propagandist volume on the Philippines it seemed 0O .°‘ !0 c|ass0s work m the open as they work every 
to me certa n that she would go next to India and wuere in the world Miss Mayo in an astonishing 
produce n bool enforcing a conclusion precisely quotes as a Tecent dictum the most threadoare , 

similar to tl e one reiterated m The Isles of I ear E. 10Ce oi cynicism that is passed about among 
The thesis of that vigorous manifesto it will be Europeans 111 India namely that one week after 
remembered 13 that the United States must keep L„„ ' w,t “draw 1 of the British there would not be a 
its governing hand upon the arch pelago for if 0r . a vlr B ° Ieft , m Bengal Apart from the 

it d d not the 1 llip nos would be skinned alive by P°'nt that, accord ng to Miss Mayo s own demon 
their own landlords lawyers usurers siration there are almost no virgins in Bengal 

tt * , . , oyer ten years of age one may note the somewhat 

He recites or refers to some of the glaring historical fact that before the advent «fth« 
terrible and horrible things which the British Bengal eeitanly showed no desmcahlo 

authoress _has said ol India and then jWUMtj as Macaulay 

observes m tht3 bnef series of instances 

A great part ol Miss Mayo a facts cannot be been led to believe that there is m 
cl allcnged and yet the picture she has drawn s contrast between the ethical standards of Hindu 
. t. society and there of the Indian «£££> a eontmt 


profoundly untrue- It is a libel upon a unique 
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preatly to the advantage of the latter. This is one 
ot the most surprising things m the booh ; and with 
« is coupled the extraordinary blander of Miss 
Mayo's assumption that the vinie races of India 
are all Moslems. Any British soldier would have 
pnt her right there. 

This is followed by Mr. Ratcliffe’s state- 
ment that he has been “able in this article 
to refer to no more than a hundredth part 
of the assertions and inferences that provote 
debate in ‘Mother India’ Any tolerable 
statement of the other side would require a 
volome at least ns large as the one under 
review. I end with a word of the kind which, 

I think, no European and no American who 
has dwelt among the Indian people could 
refrain from uttering.” And this is what he 
says : — 

I lived for five years in India, occupying a 
position which gave me unusual opportunities or 
meeting Indians of different kinds. 1 had many 
Indian friends. I saw the inside of Indian homes 
I observed the laboring Indian in cities and villages. 
And, as I call up the memory of those people ana 
scenes, and set the reality ot my recollection along- 
side the appalling picture which Miss Mayo has 
provided for her very large company of readers 
m several continents, I am filled with bewilderment 
and regret The vast multitude of India’s common 
people makes upon every Westerner a wonderful 
impression of goodness, endurance, and dignity, 
"e know, for everybody tells us so, that the Indian 
*oma n Las a ternbly hard time, lint I see her 
f® £he comes np every morning from her ceremonial 
bath m the river, waking noiselessly with a troop ot 
her fellows, a figure unsurpassed in the world tor 
beauty /and seTemty. and grace, and I marvel at the 
Power/of spint which has so undeniably conquered m 
“Or. As for the intelligentsia of India, they are 
ma de up of many communities, all in ttheir several 
»aya endowed with remarkable and attractive gifts, 
ihey intent a social system of extraordinary com- 
rlextty. J t is their task to bring it into relation 
*«h the modern world; and the very least that we 
do is to recognize that the task » one of 
immeasurable difficulty. Bat. however d fficult it 
PV be, one thing is surely beyond dispute the 
{ndian system can bo changed only with inhnite 
“bor, and from within. An alien power must leave 
if. f « the autonomous India of tomorrow. Miss 
®Uro quotes, with evident approval, the wildly 
nonsensical saying of some acquaintance, to me 
*5fct that the crime of the British government 
is that it has stood protector to this awful system 
?! darkness and oppression, which, if left to the 
gtorcy of the harder races of Asia, would long ago 
b»ve been swept into the void. Here. Perh»P£J« 
the boohv- prize remark from a .sterner 
feyb India. There are more than 300 c? 1 !* 10 
Indian people; ^ ,] 10 one thing we know about 
that is above and beyond all controversy is 
they are one of the very few eternal races, of 
rooted in a social system which has 
withstood the storms of at least thirty centuries. 

, Jo the same number of tbe 2*etc Republic 
"tuch contains this review atticle of Mr 


Ratcliffe’s, he has reviewed a book called 
"India and the Earthly Paradise” by Miss 
Sylvia Pankhnrst, formerly a militant suffra- 
gist, nbout which ho writes — 

Miss Pankhurst denounces child-marriage and 
the Indian treatment of women, the tyranny of the 
priesthood, and many other evil3 of the Hindu 
system as unmercifully as the author of ‘Mother 
India” herself, and her citation of evidence, is 
almost as dreadful ; but she comes to a conclusion 
precisely opposite Miss Jlayo says the Indian 
system 13 so hideous that the British must stay, 
and rule very much more hardly than they do 
now. Miss Pankhurst, not disguising any of t.ie 
facts that seem so appalling to the westerner, 
is convinced that the British must go. 


A Missionary Condemnation of Miss 
Mayo’s Book 

A statement with regard to Miss Mayo’s book 
‘ Mother India” signed by Rev Dr. N Maoncol 
and Mr P 0 Philip. Secretaries and Miss A. B. 
Van Doren Hon. Officer has been issued to the 
Pres9 in the name of the executive committee of 
the National Christian Council of India, Burma and 
Ceylon, the only dissentient member being Bi hop 
J \V. Robinson "who does not find that ho can 
assent to its terms ” Tbe Lord Bishop of Calcutta 
and metropolitan of India is the chairman and Dr. 
S, K. Dntta, is Vice-Chairman of the Council and 
tbe executive committee includes Rev. Chitamber. 
Bishop of Dornakal, Rev J I Edwards, Dr- C. R. 
Greenfield, Bishop of Madras, Rev. J. Mackenzie, 
Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukerji, Messrs. K. T. Paul, 
BL Ralha Ram and Rev H. C C. Veit 

The statement reads as follows in part:— 
It has never been denied either, by Indians, or 
by foreign missionaries that great social evils exist 
in India and it is a matter of common knowledge 
that strenuous and organised efforts are being 
made bv groups of Indian reformers to get nd of 
them. Yet wc representing a body of men and 
women who are in close touch with the people 
and are conversant with their every-day lifo un- 
hesitatingly assert that the picture , of India which 
emerges from Miss Mayo’s book is untrue to the 
facts and unjust to the people of India. The 
sweeping generalisations that, are deduced from 
incidents that come to the notice of, the author or 
that are suggested by the manner in which these 
incidents are presented are entirely untrue as a 
description of India as a whole. At the end of the 
book Miss Mayo admits that she has left untouch- 
ed other sides of Indian life , and for that very 
reason we can affirm that Indian life does not 
present the dark and the evil aspect which this 
book suggests and that the ugly and repulsive 
and disgusting aspects of it that are emphasised in 
the book are not the predominant things in Indian 

^Beauty and culture, kindliness' and charm 
religion and piety are to be found alike among the 
highest and the humblest. Miss Jlayo leaves no 
room for these m her picture. 
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The Neill Statue in Madras 
Those who have been trying to have the 
Neill Statue removed or to break or disfiguro 
it are morally justified in doing so But it 
seems to ns that it is bad economy to under- 
go imprisonment to bring about tho result 
aimed at I! British officials in India chooso 
to have the greatness and civilisation of 
their country advertised by, a mong other 
things, tho stntuo of a ferocious bruto like 
Neill let them plea*o themselves Instead 
of suffcifng imprisonment in tho attempt to 
remove this precious reminder of military 
virtues why not draw attention to Neills 


employed persons arc being given weekly 
doles Daring nil these years doles have 
been given without break, and that sometimes 
to more Ilian two million people Why does 
tho samo British Government adopt n different 
attitude m India ? Partly becauso the governed 
hero nTe not tho kith and kin of tho gover- 
nors partly because, thanks to enlightened 
British rnlo and exploitation, tho nnoroploycd 
and dependants in India probably exceed tbo 
employed m number, and there aro other 
causes It is, however, the duty of Govern- 
ment to actively interveno to prevent strikes 
and unemployment 


doings by means of a permanent poster m 
some public placo in Madras ? Some extracts 
from Kayo 8 history of tho Sepoy War would 
serve tho purpose 


Orissa Floods 

An appeal for two lakhs of rupees for 
relioving the widespread and acute distress 
caused in Orissa by flood has been issued 
over tho signatures of PandttGopabandhu Das 
and Mr C F Andrews Snch an appeal ought 
to meet with a ready response in tho case 
of any province In the caso of Orissa tho 
response ought to bo quicker and greater 
Tor On«sa is a poor country, whoso welfaTo 
has been neglected for more than a century 
Onlike most of tho other provinces, Orissa 
has not been tho chief object of care — so far 
as that caro goes of any provincial Govern 
irent it has been neglected throughout 
The people of India have been partly respon 
sible for this neglect, in that they have 
acquiesced m Orissa s bemg given a back 
l seat all along For all these reasons all the 
j vr&riaces ■?/ ladis skeaUd eeme A? A3w reseats 
of this stricken land once the home of a 
distinct culture of high grade and still one 
which Hindus consider it a merit to visit 


iThe Situation m Kharagpur 
Whenever and wherever large numbers 
of the labouring population are thrown out 
of employment or about to be so Govern- 
ment maintains the attitude of the Unconcern 
ed spectator — except when shooting is or 
has to bo Tesorted to The unemployment 
and sufferings of so many people are not its 
business In Britain on the other hand, 
even now, so many years after the end of 
the great war, nearly eleven lakhs of un« 


"The Chosen Region of Ides” 

Tho histonan Freeman hr*, in ono of his 
esaays, characterised royal proclamations and 
declarations as “tho chosen region of lies” All 
kings and emperors do not ceitainly tell lic4 in 
nil their proclamations, eta Some may have done 
so, whilst tho words of some others bccomoas 
good (or bad) as falsehoods bccanso they are 
not given effect to by their successors and 
servants 

Wo wero reminded of Freeman’s words 
whilo reading what has appeared in Sir 
Sidney Low’s recently published work on 
Tiio Reign of the King Edward VII” 
relating to tho appointment of Mr (Lord) 
Smha to tho Viceroy’s Executivo Council 
It is related in that book that on 
November 1, 1908, tho fiftieth anniversary 
of the assumption by the Crown of tho direct 
Government of India tho King Emperor 
toward \ II issued a masterly message to 
tho princes and peoples of India which 
repeated and confirmed the declarations and 
sssanwes osartr nratf in c?ncen Victoria's 
famous proclamation of 1858 Tho equality 
of treatment promised m that proclamation 
to all British subjects irrespective of race, 
creed co our and caste, as regards employ- 
ment m the public services and so on, need 
only be referred to As noted above, this assur 
a»ce was included in those teMatrf and 

confirmed by Edward VII But tEfSimirf} 

objected eery strongly to 11 , , 

Nat„e Members” tVthe V.cero^'fcecahve 

Council Some passages from Sir Key 
Low s work which relate fn tuT (T IUU - y 
reproduced below a ^ air ftre 

adS’eamttS' V,SS, , ?|SnS e b’S Ia shOT,d ba 
Cabinets approval as earlv °ao CS !ir^ a( i receiv ^ the 
Kane however 3 m7 The 

1 many members of the Home 



of Lords, objected to the proposal on the ground 
that it might give offence to the native princes and 
it was not until nearly two years la'er that sir. 
Si nha, an eminent Hindu lawyer, was suggested as 
a suitable member o! the Viceroy s Council. Un 
February 24. 1000 Lord Motley had a long audience 
with the Kins* Morley records that King found the 
native member a great stumbling-block. 

Motley wrote two letters to the King on 
the subject. 

To the first of these two letters the King replied 
from Biamtz on March 12 i, IS 
“The King regrets that he cannot change ms 
view on this subject and has thought lt over n 
as Lord Morley has He « ma, P* 
opinion that this proposed step is franJit 

greatest danger to the mmntenance of the Inciian 

Eunpire under British rule The rea f 0 J^,> 3 *j. ev 
known lo the Secretary ° f btate as weUte 
ara to the Viceroy, but as the latter apparen y 
putting great pressure on the subject and ^ 

last meeting of the Cabinet Council the 
ment were unanimous on the. subject, ^e h'?- 
no other alternative but to give way much against 
his will He, however, wishes it nearly 
understood that he P rot c sta l ??hl Oovelmment m 

™T?fh?°SS letter the Km 
strong feeling, still protesting but adrm itun^ 
alternative against a unanimous Cabinet mo y 
in the course of his reply declared his firm cotmc 
tion that this marked fulfilment of ^neen 
premise will win for yonr Majesty anexal 
endunng place in the deepest affections of 

dian sabots of the British Crown To ‘his i^eot 

Queen Victoria’s name the King added the punge 
marginal comment— . _ , \vtiv he 

■This is tlie answer to «w}^ i e f 5 ' T y ca £. 

should bring in the name of Queen Victoria 
not see. nor how it bears on the doesPon . 
do not think she would have aI ’ p ‘]? ? o e ^.^!p Ctl0n able 
departure, I have had to sign the objectionaoie 

E. R. March 20.” 


Hark that, if Kinc Ednard VII toe” ' 
mind of his august mother the Queen 
correctly, “she would not have »PP*° ... 
the new departure.” And yet she P 
equality of treatment to all her subj 

had some conespondraco 

on the subject with the King. He 
portion of one of the King s letters in reply. 

“My dear Minto-As you hold such stongvre^ 
on the subject and have given 'oe ma . y an i° very 
reasons for such a new departure : X am 
unwilling to differ from you as well as the 

0 State on the subject At the same tune I hold^very 

strong and possibly old-fashioned j, een 

subject which my son who has so recen y 

,n India entirely shares. . „ present 

Oannr the unrest in .TgejLSWSSi 
time and the intrigues o! the l«ati t ] ie 

1 think, bo fraught with the greatest danger 


Ees C25 

Indian Empire if a Native were to take part in 
the Council of .the Viceroy, as so many Babjects 
would not be desirable that a Native should 
part Bes des, if vou have a Hindu a 

Mohammedan also? The latter would strongly 
claim it If the present view which 70“ 6° 
strongly advoacte is earned into effect, and you 
find lt rlooi not answer, you will never be aoie 
to get rid of the Native again. The Indian Pnnces 
who are ready to be K°vfnied by the Viceroy 
and his Council, would greatly object to a Native 
who would be very inferior in caste to themselves 
takin" cart in the Government of the country. 
However, clever the Native might be and however, 
loyal you and your Council might consider him 
to be. you never could be certain that he might 
not prove to be a very dangerous element in your 
Council and impart information to his countrymen 
which it would be very undesirable should go 
further than your Council Chamber. 

Attention has here to be drawn to the 
fact that King Edward's son His Majesty 
George V, according to him, entirely shares 
his father’s “old-fashioned views on the 
subject” The reigning King Emperor, 
however, on his accession to the throne, 
repeated and confirmed Queen Victorias 
proclamation. It is not impossible that he 
had by that time changed his views— a 
charitable historian would say. 

We shall extract one more letter of King 
Edward to Lord llinto, which shows that 
His Majesty had objections to the appointment 
not only of “native” members of the Viceroy s 
Executive Council, but to that of native 
clerks a3 well who see and copy secret 
correspondence 1 Here is the letter : 

"I have had an opportunity of discussing 
question with several of those who have not lost 
touch with India, I find that they. all look upon 
the experiment (for I can call it nothing else) with 

considerable alarm and dismay. 

“There is one point you mention which greatly 
surprises me, which is that secret correspondence 
with the Secretary of State is seen, by Natives, and 
that secret papers are copied in your office by 
Natives. This appears, to me to be a most 
dangerous and objectionable practice, and 1 am 
astonished that it should exist. 

Now that it has been decided to have an Indian 
member on the Executive Council, the Government 
of India will in future be always obliged, practically 
though not perhaps theoretically, to replace him 
by another Indian. . ’ , .... , 

• I am afraid it is the thin end of the wedge 
and it will require a most resolute Viceroy to 
avoid being forced to nominate one if not two 
Native Members of bis Council, ... 

"I can hardly believe that the present appoint- 
ment of a Hindu will not create great and just 
irritation among the Mohammedans, and that the 
latter will not be contented unless they receive 
that one of their creed succeed 3lr. 


Sinhk” 
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Native ’ Executive Councillors and Clerks 
and the Betrayal of State Secrets 
Ono need not say what one fpels on 
Tending of King Edward s opinion of tho 
trustworthiness of Indians as Executive 
Councillors and clerks But it may be noted 
that so far no Ixecutivo Councillor has 
betrajed any secret As to the clerks who 
see and copy secret correspondence let Sir 
Guy Fleetwood Wilson long a distinguish 
ed British official in India bear witness 
In a speech made when ho was retiring 
from the office of Finance Member of tho 
Indian Government m 1013 he is reported 
to hate said 

I wish to piv a trbute to tho Ind ans whom 
I know best The Ind an off mils high and low 
of mv department through the \eirs of my 
connect on with tl em have proved themselves 
to he unsparing of service and absolutely trust 
worthv As for tl eir trustworthiness let me give 
an instance Three years ago when it fell to my 
lot to impose new taxe it was imperative that 
tleirnafurp shoild reman secret until thev were 
oflic allv announced Everybody in the depart 
ment had to to entrusted w th this secret Anv 
one of the«o from h eh offic als to low paid 
compositors of the Government Frees would have 
become a millionaire by us ng that secret ira 
pronerlv But even under such tremendous 
temptat on no one betnj ed his trust So well was 
the secret Vept that a ship laden with silver in 
Bomhav delayed unnecessarily its unloading for 
three lavs and was consequently caught by the 
new tax 

European foreign offices including the 
British have no objection to obtaining tho 
secrets of other States by bribing and similar 
means Hence and as India stands in need 
of political freedom it is difficult for 
Britishers to believe that imperialistic secrets 
would be safe in the hands of members 
of politically subject people But Indians 
believe that if they accept any office odb of 
the conditions of which is that they are to 
keep seciets passing officially through their 
hands it would be dishonorable for them to 
betray them 

If however any secrets come into our 
hinds without recourse to any dishonorable 
means we are certainly entitled to make 
U'e ol them for promotmg the interests of 
of onr country 

The correspondence published in the 
previus note ought to oe a fresh eye opener 
to Indian officials high and low By the 
generality of Britishers they are neither 
respectfd nor looked upon as eqnals As for 
the Indian Princes we are not aware that 
they ever objected to the appointment of 
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Indian Executive Councillors If they ever 
did that may have been under tho politicals 
instigation or intimidation 

King t dward s nervousness about^ secret 
correspondence being seen b> * native 
clerks indicates that thcro is much corres 
pondcnco of which Govcrment cannot be 
quito prond 

Native 

Recently thero was somo discussion in 
the British House of Commons on the uso of 
tho word ‘native as applied to Indians 
Sanctimonious hypocrites declared that they 
would not object to be called ‘natives of 
England ‘ natives of Scotland 1 etc But 
that was quito irrelevant, as nobody objects 
to calling himsolf or being called a native 
of his motherland Tho point is whit is the 
meaning of the word native when used 
singly and separately to denote a human 
being It means member of non European 
or uncivilized rice, and has a contemptuous 
significance 

Bombing Aeroplanes and Thunderclouds 
When the present writer was m Allahabad 
on the day of the last Ram Lila celebration 
(which could not come off for the third time 
in succession) an aeroplane was heard aDd 
seen to circle round over the heads of the 
human creatures dwelling m Allahabad It 
was an amusing exhibition of unnecessary 
frightfulness as was also the march past of 
troops or military police 

When we heard and "aw the aeroplane 
the thought struck us that it would be futile 
to expect that the people of India would 
remain overawed by bombing aeroplanes for 
any length of time They do not object to 
thunderclouds and thunderbolts Bombing 
aeroplanes would in their philosophy of 
resignation be only one more means of destruc 
tion And it would not pay the British to be 
more and more frightful 

There is no doubt a difference between 
the god Indra s bolt and bombs dropped from 
the cry Indra sends down run as well as 
thunderbolts Aeroplanes only drop down 
bombs they do not shower blessings 

Violent Co operation and Non violent 
Non co operation 

It has been amply demonstrated that our 
British bureaucrats do not like non violent 
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non-co-operation on the part of Indians, 
irrespective of their race, creed, colonr, etc. 
Bat it is belteved by some persons that its 
high .functionaries appreciate violent co- 
operation when the violence is directed, not 
against public servants of any rank, but 
against certain sections of non-officials. It is 
said that recently in a certain town wonld-bo 
violent co-operators thought that they bad 
received a hint in the speech of a high 
functionary that violent co-operation on their 
part would not be appreciated, and that that 
fact averted the possibility of riots on a 
certain festive day. 


The Land for Foreign Aircraft 
to Fly ever 

Aeroplanes belonging to various western 
peoples have been flying over India Bat 
not a single Indian aeroplane has broken the 
solemn silence of our skies That is one of 
the beauties of British rule 


Revolt against the Caste system 
In the course of a recent speech against 
ciste delivered at Kumbakonam, Mr. R K. 
Shnnciagam Chetty, Jf. L. A , is reported to 
have said : 

.“The revolt asrainst the caste system began 
with the awakening of the consciousness ol se/f- 
tespect amongst the lower strata of society, among 
those who have been kept down as inferior castes. 

We welcome the revolt against caste and 
the awakening of the consciousness of self- 
respect amongst the lower strata of society. 
It must, however, be said that Mr. Chetty is 
wrong in his history. In modern times 
the revolt against caste originated in 
India with the Brahmo Samaj movement 
Neither tho founder nor the leaders of that 
movement were men belonging to the lower 
strata of society, to the castes kept down as 
inferior. Later, the Arya Samaj began to some 
extent tho fight against caste. Its founder, too, 
was not a man of “low” caste He .was a 
Brahmin. It is not tho business of this note 
to philosophise as fo why those led the revolt 
against caste who did not themselves snffer from 
*t- "We do not know whether in Madras the 
Non-Brahman social (or is it merely political •) 
revolt against Brahmans has led the chettis 
and other non-Brahmans to interdine. and 
intermarry with castes considered inferior to 
them. It is a poor revolt which only wishes 
to rise but not also to raise. 


Suggested Indian Overseas Department 

Mr. C. F. Andrews has contributed an 
article to the Pioneer urging that tho 
Government of India should create a new 
department in order to deal chiefly “with tho 
colonies and Dominions," One reason given 
by him for this suggestion is that such as a 
department would be able to pay continuous 
attention fo the probiems of Indians 
abroad. He points out that tho ban 
placed on the immigration of Indians iuto 
Southern Rhodesia has been entirely 
overlooked. Another reason given by him 
that such an overseas Department would be 
“an admirable training ground for ludian 
statesmanship within the Urge world of 
affairs ontside India and would being Indians 
abroad into much closer relationship.” 

We would support the suggestion on con- 
dition that the department would be manned 
by Indians, particularly at the top and that 
the Indian head of the department would 
possess initiative and give effect to resolu- 
tions relating to Indians abroad carried in 
the Central Legislature. If it be not manned 
by Indians, it would only provide soft jobs 
for Britishers, and if its head has no initia- 
tive, it would accept a position of inferiority 
for Indians everywheie, as the South African 
settlement has done in tho case of Indians 
settled in South Africa. 

No real palliative is unwelcome. But we 
feel that no palliatives can do ns much good 
until ne hare self-rule in India, the present 
bureaucratic Government not being actively 
sympathetic. 


Medical College Defalcation Case 
It is both surprising and not surprising 
that though Mr.. Roxburgh, the Presidency 
Magistrate, in his jodgment in the Medical 
College defalcation case has severely criticised 
the conduct of Coi. Burnardo, the Principal 
of tho College, who appeared as a witness, 
ho has punished only one of the clerks 
accused of the crime. The public feels that 
Government should at once remove Dr* 
Barnardo from the principalship, if not also 
from the I. M. S. When the result of the 
convicted clerk's appeal is known, other steps 
may be suggested. 

Of 3Ir. Roxburgh’s strictures on Dr. 
Barnardo in his judgment the following is a 
brief summary taken from the Bengalee 
Of Mr. Barnardo as a witness 3Ir. Roxburgh 
h3s said that “every statement of fact he makes is 
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suspect that he fenced dodged feinted denied 
and did not remember in a way he (the Magistrate/ 
had seldom seen a witness do that it is cumcmt 
to accept his evidence on any point that he did 
not show that he was prepared to be honest in 
the witness-box” that he could not in giving 
evidence get out of the habits of the poker table 
which include making one believe what is not 
that ho 13 ta very unreliable witness and that he 
did not come into the box to deal openly with the 
Court and that one of his statements in regard 
to the motor car incident is about as stout a lie 
as was ever told in a witness box These are the 
considered conclusions of a Magistrate who is con 
vinced that Col Barnardo is free of the vile re- 
proach which the allegations made by the accused 
carry w ith them they are therefore all the more 
damaging as a verdict on the regard for justice or 
the respect due to a Court and to ones oath 
which actuated the Principal of the Calcutta 
Medical College when deposing on behalf of the 
Crown 


Honest British Journalism m India 

The Bengalee observes — 

It is one of the most regrettable features of 
public life in this country that the portions of the 

K dgmeot whmh are most damaging to Col 
arnardo as a witness have been deliberately 
suppressed bj both the Statesman and the English 
man papers which are often found to be laymg 
down the rule of journalistic etiquette to their 
Indian contemporaries The opinions which a 
British Magistrate has formed of the conduct of a 
senior European officer of the standing of Col 
Barnardo have been of set purpose w ithheld from 
the European community m this country and from 
tho'o abroad who rely on them for information 
regarding India. Those opinions are so glaringly 
incompatible with the plea of immaculate mfallitu 
lits put forward at every step by apologists of the 
bureaucracy that they have not dared to faco the 
music of Mr Roxburgh s findings Those whom a 
high sense of journalistic dutj to the reading 
jmblic of India forced to publish the despical la 
calumnies of tho 51ayo-l ilclier gang have out of a 

1 'rudent regard for tne prestige of the whito man 
<ccn restrained from publishing the judicial stnc 
turns against Col Barnardo s conduct m the 
witness-box 

Teaching of Hindi in South India 
In nddition to tho valuo of its literature 
a knowledge of Hindi has economic 
importance throughout India, and political 
importance too Of the vernaculars of India 
Hindi is tho most widely spoken The 
majority of those who may bo considered 
tho mercantile and industrial classes in India 
speak, or, in any case Understand Hindi, 
These are Borne of tho reasons why Hindi 
ought to be learnt by thoso who can afTrrd 
to learn a second vernacular of India in 
ddition to their mother tongue 

A brief account of the work of teaching 
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Hindi in South India from 1918 to 1927, 
issued by the Dakshma Bharat Hindi Prachar 
Sabha of Madras shows the progress which 
the movement has been making It gives a 
list of 30 books in Hindi published in the 
prachar series some of which have had very 
encouraging sales The sales of some of 
the best sellers are 30900 copies 14000 
copies 10900 copies 1059S copies S850 
copies '’900 copies and 5280 copies The 
total number of candidates who appeared 
at the seven different examinations of the 
Sabha from the years 1922 to 1927 were 
4GJ 1130 695 987, 740 and 547 respec 

tively 

Marriageable Age of Girls in Baroda 
It is common knowledge that among the 
states in India ruled by Hindu Princes which 
passed laws fixing the minimum age of 
marriage years ago, Baroda is one Recently, 
as the result of the inquiries and delibera 
tions of a committee appointed to report on 
the old law, tho minimum marriageablo age 
of girls has been raised to 14 There are to 
be no exemptions And those parents or other 
guardians who bring about the marriage of 
girls below 14 will be liable to imprison- 
ment The minimum marriageable age of 
males also has been raised 


"The Inquirer on Marriage Legislation 
in India 

The Inquirer of London, a high class 
religious weekly established m 1842 writes 
with reference to Air Harbilas Sarda’s 
Hindu Child Marriage Bill 

The Government of India would appear to be 
powerless to interfere with the social customs of 
the Ifindos based as they are upon refigion 
nevertheless the leaven of education is working 
and the fact that a private Bill to make the 
marriage ago limits fifteen for boys and twelve for 
girls has been brought up in tho Legislative 
Assembly and sent to a Select Committee is a sign 
of advance inadequate though it seems to us But 
the way of the legislators is of course being made 
very hard by the religious communities 

The London paper is misinformed in 
speaking of tho powerless ness of the Govern 
ment of India to interfere with the social 
customs of tho Hindus. Tho custom of suttee 
or tho immolation of widows on the funeral 
pyres of their dead husbands wa3 based upon 
religion but that Government stopped it by 
legislation The ban on tho retnarriago of 
widows was n socio religious custom but 
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Government mado such marriages valid by 
law. There are other examples, which neea 
not be mentioned. IE English papers wan 
write on Indian topics, they ought to 
accurately informed. Knowledge of thi » 
Indian does not come by intnition 
Englishmen, simply because they are masters 

In older to illustrate its remark that “the 
way of legislators is being made very hard oy 
the religions communities,’’ The Inquirer 
refers to the protest issued by the SLarwan 
Association against the Bill mentioned above. 
The Marwari Association certainly did protest. 
But it represents at the most a few thonsa 
men. Bat 36 Hindu members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly supported the notion tor 
referring the Bill to a select committee, while 
only 17 Hindu members (including several 
who were Government servants) we * e 
different opinion. We speak only of Hindu 
members, because the Bill is a Hindu C 
Marriage Bill. This ought to suffice to show 
that the main opposition does not come 1 
“the religious communities ” , 

The main opposition comes from the 
British 0 oi eminent of India. When " • 
Sarda’s bill was introduced on the * 

last, the Hon’ble Sir Alexander Muddiman 
the Home Member of the Government of 
India, said “on behalf of the Government, that 
he would “oppose any other motion after 
motion for introduction, other than a 
for circulation.” For this reason Mr. bar da 
spoke thus in the Legislative Assembly on 
the 15th September last : — 


a nation” as her critics says, for the bad practices 
of the least progressive sections of it, India, like 
other countries, is still straggling to free herself 
from the fetters of a social and religious system 
which, though established in accordance with! 
great and lofty ideals, has been debased by gross 
superstitions ; and her enlightened reformers welt 
know that far more formidable than the oppressive- 
ness of English rule is the ignorance of their 
own people,” 

If our London contemporary keeps an 
open mind and reads Indian periodicals 
and newspapers, it will also find that Mtss 
Mayo’s book contains many gross lis, many 
half-truths, some garbled quotations, and 
many inaccuracies 

As for the comparative foimidabieness ol 
the oppresiveness of English rule and the 
ignorance of the Indian people, we should 
like to meet the “enlightened Indian 
reformers who would and could support with 
proofs the dogmatic belief which The 
Inquirer credits them with It is English 
role which has passively and actively stood 
in the way of the dispelling of our people s 
ignorance. 

Need of more Nurses, Midwives and 
Women Doctors 

Srimati Padmabai Rao of the Hindu 
University, President of the United Provinces 
Social Conference, drew attention in her 
remarkable address to the need of the 
diffusion of the knowledge of the most vital 
facts among the masses, and observed 

But the diffusion of this knowledge and the 
supplying of medical aid to the women of India 
urirp number of trained doctors. nurse3. 


“Sir, it was a surprise to me 33 Jv^mfesses^o 
People, to see that a Government which Jesses ^to 
work for the good of the people a Goveramem 
that is representative of a nation that .certainly is 
one of the most advanced . in the worldiri ^ 

and m the development of jusUce and fiwd , 

claims— and I think nghtly-ttut it has » 

aspect for womanhood, should, . up _ lg ; n( . 
attitude, and instead of welcoming and promising 
to support such essentially S 

tor children and helpless girls, declare its mtenuou 
to oppose it” (Legislatuc Assembly Debates.', on 
IV, No. G2, page 4100). 

. Ue Inquirer ought now *?, . b SrSX ™ 
judge who oppose the Hindu Child Hamate 
Bill. * 

Miss Mayo’s “Emphasis” “Exaggerated” 
The Inquirer observes : 

,, seems clear that the Trahan d ife in 

nayo upon certam deplorable aspectsotin ome . 
*5? nmch discussed book. ‘Mother In^a is 

what exaggerated, m so far as its seems to 


roly ins of medical aid to me women ot inaia 
requires a large number of trained doctors, nurses 
and midwives. It seems to me that a good deal 
of sentimental objection exists in the mind of the 
rubhc about the respectability of these professions, 
and there are many parents who would be most 
nnwilliog to allow their daughters to render social 
service along these lines. This sentiment however 
is the result of a deep-rooted instinct which con- 
siders it degrading to a woman to take up any 
work only for the sake of pecuniary gam. The 
only way to overcome these objections is to 
create a different attitoae towards all social 
-rorir. Personally I feel that all sociaj work can 
become effective,,, only when . inspired by a 
spiritual ideal. .Work which 13 done only for 
money >3 degrading both for man and woman 
alike It becomes merely mechanical and therefore 
dead' without the vitalising power of a great 
spiritual ideal. It is only when the relief of the 
suffering and the needy and the teaching of the 
ignorant are seen to be the truest service of God 
that we shall be able to eliminate ail the degrad- 
mir associations that have gathered round some of 
these professions. We moot elevate them into true 
and holr vocations, those duties which the human 
soul feels called to perform by an impelling and 
divine inspiration from within. 
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Wanted the sober expression of opinions 
from India! 

A cable to the J tngUshman from its 
special correspondent runs as follow* 

The favourable impression created by 5lr \ J 
Patel Prescient of the Indian Legislative Assem 
Tly during his visit to Fngland has been disturbed 
by his recent speech at Poona, where lie is reported 
to havo said that the principle of con -co-operation 
cither in or out of the Councils is the only waa to 
save Ind a. , „ , 

It is recalled that wl en he was elected Speaker 
of the Assembly Mr I af el declared that he ha I 
ceased to lie a party man and asked to be absolved 
of his obligations to tho Swarajist Party 

It is pointed out that the sober expression of 
opinions from India is of vital importance at 
present in view of the comiDg appointment of tho 
Statutory Commission and tl e statement ascribed 
to Mr Patel ts particularly discouraging and 
damaging to the atmosphere likely to imrress 
Parliament. 

It is for Mr l’atcl to say whether ho is 
consistent or inconsistent What wo are 
concerned with is the British demand for 
sober opinions By sober opinions are meant 
such views as would he identical with those 
held by the generality of Britishers parti 
cularly of the Tory die hard type which 
would not hurl their runout propre What 
is really wanted howe\er is the expression 
of opinions based on high ideals of human 
freedom and self respect and on facts 

The Largest Lined Canal in the World 
The Gang canal in Bikaner which was 
opened last month will prove a great blessing 
to a desolate corner of the desert of Marwnr 
It is the result of nearly three years stre 
nuous endeavour of the Maharaja of Bikaner 
to extend irrigation into his state from the 
Suthj river It will irrigate G 20 000 acres 
of land The canal has been lined on all 
sides for a distance of more than eighty miles 
with concrete in order to conserve water and 
prevent water logging and claims to bo tho 
largest lined Canal m the world It has been 
estimated that from the date of its completion 
the net revenue accruing from it will grow 
from year to year standing at a big figure 
m the fourteenth year This wilt be shared 
by three parties the Punjab Rs 170000 
Bahawalpur 306000 and Bikaner Rs 
7300000 


Archaeological Effort 

W hen The Statesman commends some 
Indian achievement which is neithor political 
Dor economic, directly or indirectly, its com- 
mendation need not arouse suspicion Such 
is its favorable comment upon Mr R D 
Banerji s lecture at tho Calcutta Rotary Club 
on tho finds at Mohcn jo daro, which runs 
(has — 

Special ic lores t aUaches to Mr IL D Banerji’a 
lecture at the Calcutta Hotiry Club on the recent 
archaeological I nds at Moben jo daro I ecause it 
was lie who was the 1 ret to discover In that mined 
and half buried city tho remains which have 
threwn such a vivid light upon this forgotten 
civiliration If Mohcn jo-daro means anything it 
is that there existed in the Indus \ alley long prior 
to the advent of tho Arjans a race highly skilled 
in the arts and having an intimate trading con- 
nexion with I-gyi t Mesopotamia and the highlands 
of Central Asia It is strange in view of the 
interest that so many Indians take in tho early 
history of their country that archaeologmal effort 
is left solely to tho Government Tho btate cannot 
spare fhe money for mrcstuntion on an adcguito 
scale if Mohen jo-dsro and its vicinity are to be 
properly exploited We do not know what trea 
sores may not bo V uned m tho Indus t alley just 
as wo would never have known what the Nile 
\ alloy concealed had it not been for private enter 
prise There is a great similantj tetween tho 
climate and conditions of the too regions and 
Mohcn jo-daro points to a similantj tetween the 
races that onco inhabited them Surely there arc 
inducements here which should tempt wealthy 
Ind ans to finance archaeological exploration in 
Swd 

That wealthy Indians ought to finance 
archaeological exploration cannot bo quqs 
turned But should it ho suggested that 
Government has done its duty in the matter, 
it would not at all be difficult to show that 
the state does not spend much for so large 
and nncient a country ns India. 

There is another direction in which 
Government and our universities have yet to 
begin to do their duty We mean the 
training of archaeological explorers. Ancient 
and mediaeval Indian history is studied 
and taught in all our Universities Those 
who take the highest degrees in these subjects 
should Irnow bow to find out and deal with 
the indubitable sources and raw materials 
of history 
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were nnable to defend th»ra<»lr*. „nd at 
once Ml an ea>y prer to th» Jut*. Ancb? 
and Sisoos from b»yond the \*irth b». 
who had nerer b»»n cm>'uUted by brenrn 
domination ** 1 

Tup verdict of history 5*0115 to b-» that 

J.' '?\ r , C r ta , n ? °' R ™’- rol « of Britain 
left b-bmd it almo,t ah, .lat-lj- nothing 

ch 'lf tra-’S to-Jry are sene old 
fortifications and avail, bn, It for military 
defense remains of pared nad, here and 
there foundations of p,l,-e, theatre, h”th, 
and othe' bnildings, and old Roman paw 
per-onal ornament, hon,ehold otensik et[' 
d, peered by eacarations ,n „nj p,^T 
and a few Roman name, „f t0 , n , J h iellr 
'X ,h3 ‘ Were l-adnnarte rT.nd 

The one and only deep and la,t m . 
of the Roman domination seems T” 
been the degradation of the 
people of the land -the transform?! 
manly, resonrcefnl and heroin ■?.?!„ !,* 

lone to beat bant the ,£!*, *« 8 

Rome into a nation of weakling* 

Wend themselres from any 5 * 5 , * * 

wh/h hT b„ h zV, ”,rL E “^ 

and tragic experience of herown.-thit }o!J 2 
subjection to a foreign power ant 
everywhere in the world ?„ vert nature 
of the case means the degradation j 
emaecntatioc of the nation robbed of “* 
freedom and held in bondage' Why doe, she 
not see that this lesson applied « Sj 
measnre to India 5 a Ial1 

Perhaps the ablest defensp p», „„„ , 

of the British Colonial policy and of the 
conquest and rule of India is n, a f ™ e 
ns by the eminent K„gl sh Li, *’?* 
JR. Seeley in h „‘ ■ 

What is Professor SMev’s final 7„f “ , 

concerning it all ? He declares * th^tK* 
British government of India ,s ‘at “ bes t 
only a good specimen of a bad p„l,S 

Si r vSnSKTX^JT tF 1 

the people or whether , t may not 
log them lower in misers ’ And 
declares farther, that ' selection for a Ion? 
I, me to a foreign yoke one of the most 
potent causes of national deterioration ’ 

This IS in harmony with the strong state- 
meat ot Kam«ay Macdonald in his Awaken- 
ing of India” (p 213) 

In all attempts to govern a country by a 


TX?*#*"?*"*' th** c>re-o*l a-'crnVf 

SS» Jfcl •• .. -1* . *'t. t 


*»**'•« who ob'y, 
in»flrn^ h c 1a 1 * r lit -r»t ir* tVtrarUh* rsi 

c * Otho hwl of m— 

r?*i l M Jrf l« n i 1 c v r , Hf ’ ‘ * ft, * a «■ ‘ k**’ 1 the * 

P'sm ih,. iK , i , " l i Cl,ll,E r wa n **» l»«t i* h»»n*t 
n~° huh^Ti 0f *? ,!, 1 * tw 4<jd 
Jth2 r SJat? TO4 w ,n Ind ‘» ‘a »*»»« «r 


^Iidern educational prmcipV? and modern 
p ' Tcb 'logy are enabling th« world to *?»e at 
it nerer saw h.for, that fre-J ,m and <*!( 
direc inn are absolutely „e-»,v,ry cwditiom 
of healthy life and t,p»c, illy of progress, 
alike in individual, and 0 „mj, 'whereas 
rwprcion and dominatim by oo'side in- 
"“I"""- » r » '*<«> II yon wonld destroy a 
child s spirit and make him a moral weakling, 
keep him nndcr a regime of constant firbids. 
constant dictation by other, constant defeat 
? f h T a J’*'*'* 1 ' he»lthy and right desire 
to be independent and think and act for him- 

Tod l,' h ' IJ w that war 

! a. ” ln r ?", r to make him- 

and S £_ n* ' 51 " csm -‘ 1,11 If,traint 
mto , 1 w.w, " "*»t to torn a man- 

r i n 

manliness and spirit oat nf h. i ta ^ e a ! 
tha A, B r;l mto h, f l 'WSiV” eU ° p 
ind.rldn.t lf P iMie' 0 c“S"y S , ai * S ,0 
of the great nations 6 «r */ to Indla - ontr 
of Us freedom IL? the world, robbed 
its self respect, ’looked P dnw ° f S ° lf dlrectlon -- 
mere ap P P Q da ? e to a apon ra * de » 

people balhedT thL h f ° re,S ° « ts 

blighted their power of ^mtiati aQ<I amb,tl0as - 
checked their geoms do ^ lVG e,,er y where 
do nothing wUhoBt P“ r ™»ed to 

-lien masters r edQC ed to C °?h eQ V ° f . the,r 

and disgraceful condition of h8 nn w in, , ,,at,n,r 
economic slaves °* P°btical and 

have been^dealfng with”™, 41,8 British 
the way to destfoy her ,n„| , ° Preo,s »'v 
degree ignorant of the reanft thi° s ° m ° 
prodocmg bnt none ih, , u the r were 


prodncmg bnt none the k,' ther "™ 

SiTS ,h6 k ‘“ d 81 sneornment'^ending 

L oH l d.ys h „ 0 , Cf"”*?,? ' ls . Wfl alth 


the old days of ChveTnd H^. Z* UUl as ,n 
Bsploiting the co „ nlry , ^draining 
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Te^oorces to England and impoverishing it 
in all the Idrg years since, has been not 
1e«s evil in its effects. Bnt worst of all has 
•been the conscienceless robbing of the 
nation of its freedom, its power of self- 
•direction. Jesns said of a man. "What 
•shall it profit him if he gain the whole 
world and lose his soul?” If it is a sin 
•that cries to heaven, to destroy the soul of 
a man. what is it to destroy the sonl of a 
>nation ? 

Rev. C F. Andrews, who came to India 
in sympathy with British role, after a score 
-of years of observation of the effects of 
•that role, became convinced that if India 
wonld save her sonl, she simply must become 
independent and self-ruling He declares 
•that 

* Iler sonl is being lost under the influence of 
Ihe mechanical and materialistic civilization which 
"British rule fosters and really forces on the 
Indian people.” 

Foreign role destroys patriotism Where 
it exists, what is there to be patriotic about ? 
The people have no country. Wbat used 
' to be their country or what ought to bo 
their country, is owned by foreigners. 
’Says John Stuart Mill, 


"In a country governed bv a despot, there is 
only one patriot and that is the despot himself. 


Attempts to be patriotic on the part of 
the people are regarded as sedition or 
treason, for which they are liable to be 
arrested and sent to prison, if not shot 

One of the last words of the eminent 
'Hindu scholar and teacher, Swami viveka- 
uanda, was 

1or“^„a n, -’SSioK y t£ &S “is 

Indian people.” 

Bnt how can a nation get manhood in 
slavery ? The indispensable condition tor 
ihe creation of manhood is freedom to stand 
•on one’s own feet and shape one’s own life 

Said Sir Hpnry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Xiberal Premier of Great Britain : 

"Oood government is no EuMituf* for sel f- 
government. The atmosphere of f cl jectirn is 
POi'cmoos. tilling all that is virile ard wcrih.v 
ard festering all that is vile » r , d 
wmst remind mv countrymen .that 
stooped to Prussian and Russ. an meihcds in me 
government of India. 

Sava The Indian ifessenatr, the Calcutta 
organ of the Sadharan Brahrao Scmsj: 

.. "British Rale has done more 

^he Indian people than was done ty Mohammedan 

«u!e in ita worst period.” 


The Honorable G. K. Gokhale, the eminent 
Indian statesman, describes the blighting 
influences of British rule, as follows: 

“A kind of dwarfing or stunliDg of the Indian 
race is going on under the present system. \ve 
must live all the days of our life in an atmosphere 
of inferiority arid the tallest of us au-t bend. 
The upward impulse which every schoolboy at 
Eton or Barrow mav (eel that hemiyoneday 
tea Glandstone or a Nelson or a Wellington, and 
which may draw forth the best efforts of which 
he is capable, is denied to ns The height to 
which onr manhood is capable of rising can never 
be reached by us under the present system of 
foreign domination. The moral elevation which 
every self-governing people feel cannot be felt by 
us Our administrative and military talents must 
gradually disappear owmg to their disuse, till at 
last our lot, as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water in our own country, is stereotyped."* 

Another eminent Indian leader, tho 
Honorable Bhupendranath Basu, thus con- 
firms and supplements Mr. Gokhale’s 
testimony . 

“A foreign bnreancratic government, holding all 
power in its hands and undertaking all responsi- 
bility, has acted as a dead weight on the Soul of 
India, stifling in us all Bense of initiative, for the 
lack of which we are condemned : atrophying 
our nerves of action, aod, what is most serious, 
necessarily dwarfmg in us all feeling of self- 
respect." t 

The very education of the country is 
planned by the Government, »Dd planned 
steadily and systematically, not to create 
free, strong and independent mind9, as edu- 
cation always should, but to create really 
slave mind®, docile and obedient miods, 
minds dominated by an "inferiority complex,” 
without ambiliOD, without patriotism, content 
to be subjects of a foieign power, content to 
belong to a nation that has no recognition 
in the world as a nation. 

Professor S Radhakri«hnan, an eminent 
Indian educator, makes this clear in an ad- 
dress bs Piesidpnt of tbe All-Bengal College 
and University Teachers’ Association (reported 
in The JUcdnn I imir, Calcutta, May, 1927) 
He says : 

“The educational policy of the Government 
trains men id to decile loots of an external authority, 
but it docs not help them to become self-res- 
pecting cit>zeD8 cfa free nation. Love of rne’s 
native land is the V-aMS of all pros i ess This 
principle is reccgmsed in all countnes. Bnt in 
cur unfortunate country it is ihe other way. A 
cocQueivd race feels its heart sink It loses none, 
comage and confidence. Our political subjection 


| and 


* “Gokbale's Speeches.” O. A, A'stesan ; 
Company. Madras Appendix, pp. XLIJ. XL1II. 

t Quoted in Mis. Besant’s bcok. 'Shall India 
lave or Die p. 27. 
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1 KVulSo'X? <#; taj* ^ 

*l« subject it for » „“ olo history 

foreign domination. Lnis lu ° . nation 8 

ot the world shows If y«a jg **%£““ th e 
■spirit, yon might abont as 0 . * ever 

bsticm itself; »od th. most '“« 
discovered ti destroy the spirit of • 
is to rob it of its freedom conquest 

The ancient Greeks after their co n 
'by the Romans, lost th * ,r . "A aD a became 
and much of their fine p^arac . „ a s 

» very commonplace nation The “ B “ lowed 
plain. The same disastrous ffe th0 Ita j ia ns 
the conquest and domination 0 d over 

by Austria The °Iti7ry and that 

Scotland in the fourteenthcenhiy jqed 
over France in the Wlfwtb. are pr0( f nc t.ve 
by all historians as having time 

of distinct decadence for jj r . Asqoith 

in both Scotland and E - Dee ches and 
has more P inre4ions 'as “the 

writings employed such P * Vule,” the 
■degrading influence of Mrei^n . 
intolerable degradation of a fore , y 

Says Professor E. A- Koss of , h0 

“Subjection to a d J£?of nations.” 

•moat potent causes of the aecay - 

He maintains that there i-> n ° ne peop i e 
history where the subjection follv a0 d 

to another ha3 not tended P , moral 

irresistibly to produce mjellec .1 * nbjedion 
■deterioration in those held . rc ; na tion is 
Even in those cases where the dommau 
, -of the best type known, be declare { 
’“the alien dominion has a distmc y « 


mg effect upon the higher life of the 

pe °The English ought to have learned this 
lesson thoroughly from their own early ex- 
perience in connection with the conquest and 
role of their country by the Romans. For 
four hundred years England was governed 
by Rome. If rule by foreigners is ever a 
good it ought to have been a good in this 
case ; for the people of Britain were what 
we call barbarians, and the Romans were 
supposedly the most enlightened nation in 
the world But what does history tell us ? 

When the Romans came to Britain, they 
found a people as independent, as manly, 
as vigorous and as brave as they had ever 
encountered in all their history,— a people 
who fought them so determinedly that 
Caesar after two attempted invasions was 
strongly inclined to givo up his project of 
conquering the land, and it was only after 
a third attempt that the Romans were able 
to gain a permanent foothold.^ 

During their long domination of the 
country, the Romans built strong fortifica- 
tions everywhere, constructed excellent roads 
leading to all sections, founded and developed 
flourishing crtie«, bmlt for themselves 
hundreds of luxurious villas like those of 
Italy, and tried to plant Roman civilization 
and the Roman tongne permanently in the 

island 

TVhat was the result ? Absolute failure, 
an d worse. The Britons. originally so 
heroic and masterfal, had become so utterly 
cowed, and weakened by their tong subjection 
that when their foreign masters left they 
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were unable to defend thcm?elves, and at 
once fell an easy proy to the Jates, Ancle? 
and S«ons from beyond the North S’a 
who had never been emasculated by foreign 
domination 

The verdict of history seems to bo that 
the four centuries of RimeS ralo of Ont-un 
left behind it almost absolutely nothing of 
value Its chief trace? to-day are some old 
fortifications and walls built for military 
defense remains of pared mds hero and 
there, foundations of palaces theatres, baths 
and other buildings, and old Roman potterr, 
personal ornaments, household utensils etc* 
discovered by excavations id varions places 
and a few Roman names of towns chiefly 
those that were military headquarters and 


*b»oerolent dMpotisar ” the guerml nr' crmh'! 
dow j Th»y b'vim’ aahjvti who oh«y. not 
ciuz-ns win a-t Th^ir lit«rit ir* thwart. th n irsniri- 
tual exprossioa c> Th"y d-M ' »n 1 totho level of m°r3 
imititors ami copvisl? . tVh<»a we recall the 
riches of In lun cmtizitioi m tho past it become? 
plain that the loss of imtiitivc and sclf-d'velop- 
m n nt has b°on creator in India than in almo?t nay 
other country ” 

Modern educational principle? and modern 
psychology are enabling the world to see as 
it never saw before that freed un and self- 
direction are absolutely necessary conditions 
of healthy life and especially of progress 
alike in individuals and m nation? , whoreas- 
repression and domination by outside in- 
fluences, aro fatal If you would destroy a 
child’s spirit and mako him a moral weakling. 


camps 

The one and only deep and lasting result 
of the Roman domination beeras to have 
been the degradation of the spirit of the 
people of the land,— the transformation of a 
manly, resourceful and heroic nation able 
long to beat back the attacks of mighty 
Rome into a nation of weakling? noable to 
defend themselves from any at all formidable 


Why has not England learned the lesson 
which blazes from every page of this lone 
and tragic experience of her own,— that forced 
subjection to a foreign power, any where 
everywhere in the world in the very nature 
of the case means the degradation and 
emasculation of the nation robbed of its 
freedom and held in bondage » Why does she 
not see that this lesson applies m fnll 
measnre to India 0 

Perhaps the ablest defense ever penned 
of the British Colonial policy and of the 
conquest and rule of India, is that given 
us by the eminent English historian Sir 
J K beetev, in his Expansion of England” 
What is Professor Seeley’s final judgment 
concerning ,t all? He declares that the 
British government of India is ‘at its best 
only a good specimen of a bad political 
and , h n e expresses his grave doubt 
whether our (Britain’s) rule is benefiting 
the people or whether it may not be smfef 
ing them lower in misery ” And he 
f,m. ar T„ lhal /“Vction fcr . 1.5' 

time to a foreign yoke in one of the tnosl 
potent causes of national deterioration” 
inis is m harmony with tho strong 0 i„* 

f Macdonald in his ‘ Awaten" 

ing of India” (p 213) a-wanen- 

" ai aUempt3 to Rovern a country by a 


keep him under a regime of constant forbid?, 
constant dictation by others, constant defeat 
of his own natural, healthy and right desire 
to be independent and think and act for him- 
self Treat a child habitmlly in that way 
and you do alt in your power to make hin> 
a dunce or else a rebel against all restraint 
and all law If you want to turn a man 
into a coward, a toady, a sycophant, a 
shirk, a creaturo without moral backbone or 
honor or even self respect, put him in a 
situation whore for a long period he is* 
obliged to submit to being looked down 
upon despised bosaed and ballied If thero 
is anything on esrth that will take all 
manliness and spirit out of him (or eUo put 
the devil into him), that will do it 

All this applies to nations as well as to 
individuals It applies exactly to Ihdta, one- 
of the great nations of the world, robbed 
of its freedom, its power of self direction,, 
its self respect, looked down upon, made a- 
mere appendage to a foreiga power, its 
people bnllted their hopes and ambitions- 
blighted, their power of initiative everywhere 
checked, their genms despised, permitted to 
do nothing without the consent of their 
alien masters reduced to the humiliating, 
and disgraceful condition of political and 
economic slaves 

For nearly two centuries the British , 
have been dealing with India in precisely 
the way to destroy her soul,— m some 
deeree igoorant of the resutt they were 
producing, but none the-less imposing on 
her exactly the kind of government tending to* 
produce it 


Looting the country of 
the old days of Clive and 
Exploiting the country, 


its wealth as in 
Hayings, was bad 
draining away its- 
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Tcmurces to England and impoverishing it 
■in all the Idng years since, has been not 
1e«s evil in its effects Bnt worst of all has 
been the conscienceless robbing of the 
nation of its freedom, its power of self- 
•direction Jesus said of a man, “What 
■shall it profit him if he gain the whole 
world and lose bis soul?” If it is a sin 
■that cries to heaven, to destroy the soul of 
a roan, what is it to destroy the sonl of a 
•nation ? 

Rev. C F. Andrews, who came to India 
in sympathy with British rule, after a score 
-of years of observation of the effects of 
■that mle. became convinced that if India 
would save her soul, she simply must become 
independent and self-ruling He declares 
•that 

‘tier sonl is being lost under .the influence of 
the mechanical and materialistic civilization which 
"British mle fosters and really forces on the 
Indian people.” 

Foreign rule destroys patriotism Where 
it exists, what is there to be patriotic about ? 
The people have no country. What n*ed 
' to be their country or what ought to be 
their country, is owned by foreigners. 
•Says John Stuart Mill, 

To a country governed by a despot, there is 
only one patriot and that is the despot himself. 

Attempts to be patriotic on the part of 
the people are regarded as sedition or 
treason, for which they are liable to be 
arrested and sent to pnson. if not shot 

Odo of the last words of the eminent 
Hindu scholar and teacher, Swami \iveka- 
nauda, was, 

Indian people.” . 

But how can a nation get manhood in 
■slavery ? The indispensable condition lor 
ihe creation of manhood is freedom to s an 
*n one’s own feet and shape one s own life. 

Said Sir Derry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Liberal Premier of Great Britain * 

“Good government i« no E^titufe for selF- 
-soverament. The afmcspbere rf 
roijocoos. killing all ibat i* virile 
and fostering all that is vi’eard K t ‘ 
tnu=t remind my countrymen that Pntot^ tare 
etcoped to Prussian and Ku's.an met beds in me 
government of lodta- 

Savs Tht Indian Vattnatr. . the Calcutta 
■organ of the Sadharan Brahmo •.owj : 

“RritMr Rule has done more to JY^fdan 
ihe Indian people than was done ty Mohammedan 
«ule ta its worst period." 


The Honorable G. K. Gokhale, the eminent 
Indian statesman, describes the blighting 
influences of British rule, as follows: 

“A kind of dwarfing or stunting of the Indian 
race ts going on under the present system *V e 
must Jive all the days of our life in an atmosphere 
of inferiority and the tallest of us niu't bend. 
The upward impulse which every schoolboy at 
Eton or Earrow mav feel that he_ m iy one day 
be a GJandstone or a Nelson or a Wellington, and 
which may draw forth the best efforts of which 
he is capable, is denied to us. The height to 
which our manhood is capable of rising can never 
be reached by us under the present system, of 
foreign domination. The moral elevation which 
every self-governing people feel cannot be felt by 
us Our administrative and military talents must 
gradually disappear owing to their disu«e, till at 
last our lot. as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water m our own country, is stereotyped. 

Another eminent Indian leader, tho 
Honorable Bbupendranath Basu, thus con- 
firms and supplements 3Ir. Gokbale’s 
testimony • 

“A foreign bureaucratic government, holding all 
power in its bands and undertaking all responsi- 
bility, has acted as a dead weight on the Sou! of 
India, stifling in ns all sense of initiative, for the 
lack of which we are condemned ; atrophying 
our nerves of actiOD. and, what is most serious, 
necessanlv dwarfing m us all feeling of self- 
respect.’’ t 

The very education of the country is 
planned by the Government, and planned 
steadily and systematically, not to create 
free, strong and independent mind*, as edu- 
cation always should, but to create really 
slave minds, docile and obedient minds, 
mmds dominated by an “inferiority complex,” 
without ambitioD, without patriotism, content 
to be subjects of a foreign power, content to 
belong to a nation that has to recognition 
in the world as a nation. 

Professor S Radbakri«hnan, an eminent 
Indian educator, makes this clear in an ad- 
diess a* Pipsident of Ihe All-Bengal College 
and Umversily Teachers’ Association (reported 
in Ihe ilednn httun, Calcutta, May, 1927). 
He says : 

“The educational policy of the Government 
trains men into decile tools of an external authority, 
but it does, not help them to become self-res- 
pecting citizens cf a free nation. Love of one’s 
native land is the ba*is of all progies* This 
principle 13 recognised in all countries. But in 
cur unfortunate country it is ibe other way. A 
corQuered race feels its heart sink It lose* none, 
courage and confidence. Our political subjection 

• “Goib lie’s Speeches."’ O. A. Nateean and 
Company, Madras Appendix, pp. NLII. XLI1I. 

t Quoted in Mis. fia ant’s tcck. ‘Shall India 
Live or Die V” p. 27. 
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cimes with it the suggestion that we canno con 
sider ourselves the equals of free nations Indian 
hi' ton is taught to impress on us the one lesson 
that India has failed The worst foim of bondage is 
that of despair and dejection which creeps on defeat 
ed peoples l reeding in them loss of filth in them 
selves llie aim of true education si ould be to 
keep alive the spark of national pndc and self 
respect in the midst of circumstances that tend to 
undermine them If we lose our wealth and 
resources w e may recover them to morrow if not 
to-day but if we lose our national consciousness 
there is no hope for us 

Mrs Annie Besnnt tells us of the weaken 
mg denationalizing and degrading influence 
of this kind of education as she has observed 


Indians were not weaklings aud inferiors 
then According to the Greek writers of the- 
tune the civilization of India stood essentially 
on a lei el with their own and the Indian 
people were lepresented as bearing tbe- 
inghest character The Greek Flavius Arrian, 
the historian of the campaigns of Alexander, 
wrote of the Hindus 

They are remarkably brave and superior in 
war to all Asiatics thej are remarkable for 
integrity they are so reasonable as seldom to have 
recourse to law suits and so honest as neither to* 
require lo ks to tbeir doors nor writings to bind 
their agreements They are m the highest degree- 
truthful 


it in India for more than thirty years She 
writes 

The stuntiDg of the Indian race under British 
rule begins with the education of the children 
The schools (which are under British control! 
differentiate between British and Indian teachers 
the colleges do the same The s udents seo first 
class Indian t cache's superseded by young and 
third rate foreigners , the principals or pres dents 
of colleges must be foreigners foreign history is 
more important than Indian to have written on 
English villages is a qualification for teaching 
economics m India the whole atmosphere of the 
..elinol and college emphasizes the superiority of 
the foreigner The whole education of the country 
is planned on fore gn models and its otject is to 
serve foreign rather than native ends to make 
docile government servants rather than patriotic 
citizeos High spirit courage self respect are not 
encouraged and docility is regarded as the most 
precious qualit* in the student Pride in country 
patriotism amt ltion are looked upon as dangerous 
English instead of Indian ideals are exalted the 
blessings of a foreign rule and the incapacity of 
Indians are constant y inculcated * 

Ho British often charge the Indian people 
with weakness obsequiousness lack of man 
lines* lack of courage and spirit, and even 
lack of honor and integrity and declare that 
hccause of these deficiencies they nre not 
fit to rule themselves but must be governed 
by Britain 

But if this is true who tv to blame but 
the llutish > To a very notable degree the 
peojle of Indin wero strong and virile before 
tho British came and reduced them to 
political ami moral subjection Daring t! e 
long centuries and decades when India stood 
on her own feet, ruled I crsclf and developed 
her own gteat civilization no nation stood 
higher in every characteristic that distin 
guishci an influential honored bravo illu 
tnous people It was India that was first 
able to check and turn lack Alexander the 
Great in l is career of world conquest barely 
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me ceieorateu ohiuese traveller Houeu 
TtaDg who made an extended visit to India 
in the seventh century A D assigns to the 
Indian people as high a general character 
and as elevated a place in civilization as- 
did the Greeks of Alexander s time 

Travellers from Europe visited India frOQ» 
time to time in later centuries and nearly 
or quite all brought back praise of the- 
country for ita fertility rich products and 
wonderful scenerj and hardly less praise of 
the people for their industry general 
prosperity honor culture and high character 
One of the most noted of these visitors- 
was Sir Thomas Roe who early in the 
seventeenth century was sent by the King- 
of England a* an ambassador to the Court 
of the Indian Fmperoi Jehangir in Agra 
Roe wrote much about India highly lauding* 
the country the people whom he represented! 
as comparing favorably with the people of 
Europe the remarkable architecture of the- 
nf ® r (° rms of h, S h the wealth 

2* J£ e f npper , classes , the splendor of the- 
courts of the rulers and so on 

„„J h ' s S™™ 1 h 'Bk estimate o( India not 

svealtb Ut T°ih r r ‘I s attra ctiveness and 
wealth tut of tbe people f or their intelli 

5* iX^Tih 0 •^-Sm.lTS.SS 

and other * QropeluJ^JJtwSf th ° haRhsh 
career o[ spoliation robberi a^id dS°“ ! hat 
of the country which dorui “ a tion 

daikest chapters in Modern h, Z! ? 
onco the world began to history then at 
estimate ot Z iX„ ‘° t o7e * If ' 5 
day from „ natl0n of P ^»» Ahnos i sn a 
culture character and honor cml, ?* t,on 
barbarians Dor they sank into 
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It is the old story: as soon as we wrong 
a man, we instinctively begin to defame him. 
This unjost and shameful disparaging of the 
Indian people, this representation of them 
as low in civilization, low in character, an 
inferior race, “half devil and half child” (in 
Kipling's words), not fit to rule themselves, 
and the like, continues right on down to 
the present day. 

And why not, if British domination of 
that country is to continue 5 Really what 
else is to be expected ? Unless the world 
can be made to believe that the Indian 
people are only half-civilized, and an in- 
tellectually and morally inferior race, how 
can England find even a shadow of an 
excuse for Continuing to force her rale and 
her exploitation on « them 5 

Suppose the British peopto themselves 
to-day were ruled by foreigners, as the Indian 
people are, could they long keep their present 
strength of character ? Would their subject 
condition have no weakening and degrading 
effect on them ? 


These very pertinent questions were 
asked and answered many years ago by a 
distinguished British official in India. Said 
Sir Thomas Mnnro, (Governor of Madras 
from 1819 to 1826) ; 

"Let Britain be subjugated by a foreign power 
to-morrow : let the people be excluded lrom all 
share in the government, from public honors, from 
every office of high trust or emolument, ana lei 
them in every situation be considered as nn worthy 
of trust, and all their knowledge and all their 
literature, sacred and profane, would not S3ve 
them from becoming, in a generation or two, a iow- 
minded, deceitful and dishonest race, it we 


the same price for integrity, we find it as readily 
among Indians as among Europeans. 

That the Iodian people have become so 
little weakened, demoralized, or debased as 
they have, by their long subjection; that they 
are still, on the whole, so morally strong, 
trustworthy and admirable ; and that within 
the last thirty or forty years (since their 
determined struggle for freedom began) they 
have developed such an able, strong, courage- 
ous, forward-looking and altogether remarkable 
body of leaders, is a testimony of the highest 
order as to the inherently superior intellec- 
tual and moral qualities of this ancient, 
historic, and (in spite of all their discourage- 
ments, and all the degrading tyrannies 
to which they have been subjected) this 
Atill great race of men. 

India’s subject condition cannot always 
last To believe it perpetual is to despair of 
the human race To preserve one’s sanity 
we must believe that the world is moving 
forward. If it is, then India must and will 
once more have a place among the world’s 
leading nations. And when she conies into 
her own, she will not come empty-handed, 
but as the bearer of important gifts to her 
sister nations. Mr. Gokhale was right in his 
vision 

“When the emasculating influence of India’s 
subjection is over, and she once more becomes 
free, and when, therefore. Indian men aud .women 
become able a cam to grow to the futl height of 
their stature and proclaim to the world the mission 
whicn is to be theirs, then a great stream of 
moral and spiritual energy, lone lost to view, will 
have returned to its channel, aad East and West — 
white and dark aud yellow and brown — will all 
have cause alike to tejoice ” 


THE NOON OF LIFE 

[From the Bengali of Rabindranath Tagore ] 
Bt NAGEXDRANATH GUPTA 


Light was life in the early years, 

I fared forth in my own strength ; 

The long way of life I began in the fresh 


As a pretence of play ; 

No pain in tears, no scorn in laughtet; 

There was no burning poison in words ; 
Care-free, un wrinkled was ray smooth brow 
Tranquil and bright with joy. 


Crooked became the path, intricate became life. 
And heavy grew its harden ; 

I was dragged down to the dust of the earth, 
And I fell prone time and oft ; 

\Yhat faith is left in my own self? 

In myself there is no hope ; 

My pride has been crushed and mingles with 
the dust. 

The garment that covered roy shame is 

torn to tatters. 
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3 

So today again aDd again T hasten towards Thee, 

0 Thou the Help of the universe* 

Filling infinite Time and measureless Space 

On Thine own Self Thou restest , 

Standing a moment on the roadside 

1 behold Thy great universe , 

Where have I come ? Where am I going ? 

On what path is the world moving 9 

4 

Today I am ■quaffing the peace of Nature — 
Consolation’s perennial stream, 

Xifting my eyes to the heavens at night 
I see millions of planets and stars — 

As from the loopholes of darkest Night 
Luminous glimmerings of Thy light 1 
0 Thou mighty Gloom ’ Thou mighty Light ’ 
Unrevealed * Ever Self revealed 1 

5 

When the burden of life was very light. 

When there was no sin, 

Then I never looked at Thee 
And knew not Thy might 
Thy fathomless peace, shoreless mystery, 
Beauty infinite, incomparable , 

In silence, with rapt eyes in deep wonder 
I did not behold Thy world 

The soft lines of sunset, noble and mournful, 
Across the field on the distant mango 
* grove , 

"The clear flowing blue stream in May 

Of .the shrunken Ganga on its bed of 'and , 
Overhead Ihe seven Ri^his* with eyes intent 
' On the history of the changing and passing 
eons, 

* Ursa 'Major 


The sleepless full Moon in the silent night 
Awaft on the sea of sleep , 


The constant breath of the Wind, the 

opening morn, 

The mingling of green and gold , 

The wide-lying melancholy noon , 

The deep, dense forest shade , 

Far as the eye can reach the ears of corn 
Fillrng the apron of the earth, — 

From the heart of the world to mine own 

heart 

Flows the current of life 


8 

Ineffable thoughts fill the heart, 

The tears rise to the eyes , 

My grief and separation melting, dripping, 
Bedew the breast of the universe, 

In the midst of the halcyon peace of Nature 
My life loses itself , 

The dust laden stream of sm and sorrow 
Mingles with the great heart of the ocean 


9 

Love alone wakes blessed and sweet, 
Lengthened is the course of life, 

Washed of dust gnef and pam gaibed m 

white and peace 

Look as the image of joy , 

Fieed from bondage Self spreads out 
In the wide, free world , 

Tbo breath of the universe plays on the 

w ,, openings of life 

‘ \\ itn an answering outburst of joyful 

music 1 


THE DEAD TEAT! 


!/>' the orphan frost rolled Seasons bearing 
Their dead sires snarpbd pall jirenrirt: 

For the Wsl when sVelp on s left stannK 
Heap on coals’ L**t mommes flitue 
J$l-»7jnp leaptnc dmec and claim 
Its dead vntim* Iturn the name 
Of this year the llame, our shame ’ 

O’ dnsnnie to >a«he* nlrnm desrwnntc 
I turn false Feud hts bleed stained carmenls 

•weani 

Burn Dimn cn’ Burn them for fors^rarinp ! 


Shaft T Vf PI »* of union rising 

«?*! f n . r Freedom civilizing. 

' tTJLV P * ,, ed i y Grpwl tvranntziDC • 

™ on embers From Dana a fire 

^Jfcs&'ggssr'- 

Cmt. Modai. 

— 1927 



BERTRAND RUSSELL INTERVIEWED. 


I was having lonch when Mr. 
called. We sat at lanch together. 

“I’ll tell you something amusing Sir. 
RasseU”, I said “An English lady — a neighbour 
ot mine who is much interested in Indian 
philosophy— has warned me against you 
“What sort of a lady is she ?” Air. Russell 
laughed. “Is she a theosophist? This country 
is foil of them, you know.” 

“I don’t know if she is a theosophist 
AH I know is that she is a spiritualist She 


Br DILIPKOJUR ROY * x t w , a 

Russell essentially not much flffT'WtjfJrom'tHQ^lief 


of a man who will obstinatejy^-hotd ^thatf" the 
horse he has backed is going '{S'” win. For 
there is at least as much probability of its 
losing ” • 

“But do you seriously maintain, Mr. Russell, 
that alt such beautiful organisations, achieve- 
ments and designs which have been rendered 
possible only by age-long mobilisation of all, 
our energies could end in utter annihilation, 
in senseless'futiltty ?” 

“Why not? A football team achieves 


uny nuw a. luuioau leam acnieves 
took roe to a place wheie they tane spins wonderfal (hlQ&s But lt dissolves neverthe- 

photography." .... loss We can quite conceive that.” 

“Yes. but the difficulty is that when w „ Unghed> 

trained people go there they find it all out. .. But S]nC0 there - g no de finiie proof to 

“But I sometimes caanot help feeling, ^be contrary that our consciousness dies with 

Mr. Russell, that time roust be something t be death of the body, therefore—” I pursued, 

in it.” • “There is n’t proof, but I think probability 

“Oh! yes, I quite believe that there is Res i a that direction. For mind up-till-now 

something in it. But not as much as they hasn’t been found to work a3 distinct from 


make out", he retnroed. 

“At any rate no conclusive evidence has 
yet been brought forward about the survival 
of our consciousness after death he added 
"I'll tell you a tunny story”._J« i _M»; 


body. So one may reasonably look upon it 
as a function of the body.” 

“What about telepathy then ?” I asked. 
“Well, it may very well be physical— like 
wireless telegraphy— only our preseot know- 


tinned nFtpr'a short pause, “a spiritualist ledge hasn’t yet found the medium through 

5™. tom, once that if I hid any <.««•»» wbreb telepathy wort. That's all So I dof't 

in the universe that I'd like to hare a eon- see how we can behove that there rs any 

vincinv aeswer to, he was ready to help mo evidence at all to the effect that we live for 

through his wonderful spiritualistic messsgs. ever 

I put to him a question on energy. Mrs Bw.de, I don t think I would < 


then strong point-that much was certain, other tunes, I doo't It is Irk, taking a meat 
It annoyed him terribly." When I ' A™ *“* 

We lauehed kindly on food, doo t you ? But when you 

“But don’t' vou really believe that our are surfeited with food, you feel a deep 
conscrousnesH suivrver after death in some aversion to eating 


form or other?” I asked a little while 
later. , 

“I find no evidence to the eBect , he 
calmly replied. ..... T 

But you can’t disprove it either , 1 

urged. . ... 

"I admit it. But to believe soch things 
when there is no evidence in their favour 
>s what I should call irrational. It is 


aversion t 

“But that is really irrelevant to the issue.” 
he added “For what is important to re- 
member is that there is absolute!? no evidence" 
in favour of our assumption that the scheme 
of tbiaes takes any notice at all of our likes 
and dislikes, desires aod aversions So t feel 
it is braver, more courageous aad more manly 
to try to look at life aud its phenomena 
dispassionately.” 
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“For he continued after a short pause 
the little real advance that we have effected 
up UU now in so far as oor comprehension of 
life and nature is concerned has been achieved 
by looking at life and things straight in the 
face — that is objectively So the chances 
are that that way of thinking will bring us 
nearer to greater and greater truth of things — if 
anything can 

“That is another reason why I find fault 
with religion he continued thoughtfully for 
I see that religion has taught us assiduously 
# !o look at life just the other way about 
* with the result that man is to day very 
much the worse for it 

What do you mean ? I asked a little 
surprised Do you mean to say really that 
* we were better off formerly when there was 
no religion at all ? 

I do in certain respects said Mr 
Russell and I will tell you why You see 
it is like this The savage man took greater 
interest in hts family and tribes and nature 
without bothering so much about whether 
nature is kindly disposed to his wishes and 
aspirations or not Bnt rel gion has made 
him care more about himself It has made 
him more egoistic and exclusive 

“But sutoIv Buddha for instance didn t 
preach egoism I objected 

Tho only religious fignre whom I really 
like is Buddha ho added As n matter of 
fact I find thero is nothing I object to in 
him personally as distinct from what his 
disciples painted him to have been 

Bnt hasn t he j reached reincarnations 
I contended 

Not ho — his followers have done that for 
him said Mr Russell smiling For didn t 
1 e srmlo derisively nt the point of death 
wleti they promulgated that ho is going to 
survive the dissolution of his body * 

\\ hat do you object in Christ perso 
nally That is as di tinot from how his 
disciples interpreted him 5 I asked after 
a pause 

“First l is dogmatic assertions of hell 
and 1 *11 fires and secondly his senseless 
ascot n«m remarked Mr Bus ell 

1 as said for instance that I e who 
looks on a woman to lost after her 1 as 
aln adv committed adultery m his heart he 
added irmleally * * * • 


suddenly I find it hard to sit indoors when 
the sun shines brightly outaide 
We started forth 

Apropos of asceticism Hr Hassell 1 
said as we walked don t you think that 
there is something in it ? 

In what way ? 

Well — in this way are not the beautiful 
creations of man in the realm of thought or 
art or poetry recognised to day as products 
of sublimated sex energy ? So don t you 
think that humanity would have been the 
loser for it had our best artists had their 
sex energy exhausted in the direction of sex 
enjoyment < 

Oh ' I certainly believe in that and I 
think that the best productions m art depend 
on a certain amount of sex frustration That 
is to say the greatest artists should sublimate 
a lot of their sex energy to create fine works 
of art Bnt von see here as elsewhere it is 
extreme 0 which should be rationally avoided 
If you sublimate moderately it is all right, bnt 
if you do it too much you suffer from a 
reaction for then sex takes its revenge 

But surely the ascetics don t have this 
view of sublimation in mind when they preach 
asceticism he added reflectively At all 
events it is not due to their solicitude for 
art ox personality They only set up bard 
and fast codes of conventional morality at 
their sweet will and conventional morality 
works in such cases only the wrong way 
about, for the simple reason that it is most 
irrational inelastic and dogmatic 
How do you mean? 

Well when an artist creates he may turn 
to his sublimate energy for creation But he 
enu do so only when the sublimation is 
natural That is he must not create artificial 
haulers m tho waj of his desire for sex 
satisfaction The barriers must be there in 
spite of himself If ho wants to have the 
sense of frustration by artihclal moans when 
circumstances don t entail it then he doesn t 
have his creative impulse truly accumulated 
And on top of it all too much sex frustration 
must always have a very warping effect on 
out whole outlook wa life and cannot as 
snch be instrumental in producing a healthy 

How to know then to what oxtont on0 
most satisfy sex and to what extent sublimate 


V e laughed 

“I^t us go oat for a walk 


iiie amount of self restraint that yon are 
forced to practise ir you are to live in a 
re sug„e ed workable harmony In modern society Is 1 
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think, quite enough, without your having 
recourse to trying desperately to sublimate 
your set-feelings”. 

"Will you be a little more explicit please?” 
I said 

“I mean that the number of women whom 
you desire but cannot get, forces you to 
practise enough self-control, I think", said he. 
It is enough anyway to compel you to subli- 
mate a lot of your sex-energy without your 
attempting to swallow ad extra-dose of 
self restraint.” 

“Do yon think all the great human acti- 
vities rau-t require this sex-sublimation ?” I 
asked after a pause. 

“I think that the activities which are purely 
intellectual differ here from the artistic. For 
I feel that the work of scientists and purely 
intellectual men rather improves in quality 
when their sex is satisfied Possibly it is 
different with art” 

“But why mast the artist pay such a 
hpavy prlcn for his art creations when the 
others don’t have to pay for their work 5 ” 

“I don’t know if it is such a great price 
to pay for most artists really,” said Mr. 
Russell sceptically ; “an artist often receives 
coldness from his beloved one day and com- 
poses a beautiful poem. But the next day 
she Teleots, doesn’t she ?” 

We laughed 

I atn talking here of the average artist 
of course. He often- strikes me as remarkably 
like the male peacock who exhibits his 
gaudy feathers when dancing to woo the 
female peacock because she gives him the 
c°ld shoulder. Perhaps he might not have 
danced thus had it not been for the capri- 
cionsness of the female. But she only raises 
her value thus by her obstinacy, doesn’t 
she ?” 

We laughed. 

We then came to discuss about the rela- 
tive intelligence of men at different epochs 
in history in evolution. Mr. Russell said 
that we often err in thinking that evolation 
ffinst mean progress of the more and more 
evolved species. It was nothing of the sort, 
for evolution simply means the change the 
species undergoes in adapting itself to its 
changing environment. Tape-worm, for ins- 
tance, he said, is a highly evolved animal, 
though we don’t recognise it to be as sncb. 

Do you not think then, Mr. Knssell, that 
the average intelligence of man is better in 
quality to-day than what it was formerly — say 
*t the time of the Greeks ?” 


If you talk of the Greeks”, he replied, 
“then I must say that I hardly think that the 
native intelligence — the capacity, I mean, of 
the average intelligent man to-day, can be 
compared with that of the Greeks.” 

‘Too thick we are inferior?” 

“Ob, decidedly.” 

“But our achievements — ” 

“Ah! you mustn’t confuse the issue. We 
have achieved more because the sum-total of 
knowledge at our service 'to-day is much 
greater than the Greeks had at their disposal, 
just as Einstein has achieved a greater 
thing than Newton because he could stand 
on his shgulders.” 

“So you don’t think Einstein is greater 
than Kewton ?" I remarked incidentally. 

“I should not thiak so,” remarked Mr. 
Russell “I should rank him as the equal of 
Newton in native capacity — and the only one 
who has been the equal of Newton since his 
time But to resume Suppose for instance 
that some twenty-thousand Greek babies were 
preserved in a refrigerator and suddenly 
dropped among us to-day, the most intelligent 
men among them will with our knowledge 
and environment grow-np to simply walk 
throngh our most intelligent men. Of coarse, 
mind you I do not for a moment mean that 
the average roan all the world over at the 
time of the Greeks was superior to the 
average man to-day. I say this only with 
reference to the Greeks, you must remember.” 

“But you seem then not to be particnlarly 
hopefnl about the prospects of the improve- 
ment m the human material”, I observed 

“One can have hopes provided science 
were allowed a freer hand.” 

“What do you mean ?" 

“Well — it is the question pure and simple 
of improving the breed. We can to-day 
improve the breed by utilising the knowledge 
we have acquired through scientific reseaich. 

“Pot in a nutshell it is like this : given 
facilities, science can to-day set about allowing 
only the best stocks to breed— leaving the 
inferior stocks only the right of sexual 
intercourse but not the right of propagation— 
as I was telling yon yesterday." 

“Thus, there seems to me to be no limit 
to tbe glorious achievements that man can 
encompass through science”, he added,“provided 
he places more reliance in science than in 
superstitions.” 

“But do you think he will place more 
reliance in science ?” I asked. 

“That remains to be seen. In Farope the 


81—2 
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Cathol c Church maintains that birth control 
is immoral Science holds that selective 
birth control will improve the breed wonder- 
folly During the last fifty years the average 
of intelligence among us has been lowered— 
thanks to the Catholic Church, which has 
induced the worst stocks to breed unlimitedly, 
while the best stocks have limited their 
families in spite of its mveighmgs against 
birth-control So it is now a race between 
science which wants to improve the average 
and the Church which encourages deter- 
ioration ” 

‘Do you that science mill get the 

better of the Church ?’ 

“Not in Europe I fear, said Ur Russell 
dubiously. ‘Our only hope now lies in 
America, which has already started artificial 
sterilization of the feeble minded in the States 
That is already a great step forward in the 
right direction ” 

“But if Europe doesn’t follow America’s 
example in this connection ? ’ I asked 

It doesn’t so much matter if America 
goes on”, returned Mr Russell coollv 

“How do you mean ? 1 

“Well, she will soon have produced a race 
of men so immeasurably superior to the 
decadent Europeans that they will have 
exterminated the latter in no time So it will 
be quito all right so long as one nation 
works in tho right direction 

“This is thinkiDg & little too dispassion- 
ately Mr Russell I remarked smiling 

“Well, there is do sense in thinking 
unless one thinks dispassionately, is there ? ’ 
he ssled 

“The little real happiness of which 
mankind has to-day discovered the secret 
lie added, has been possiblo only by looking 
at hfo objectively and dispassionately 
“How do you mean ? 

“Well real happiness comes only to him 
who doesn't search for it frantically but is 
Interested m things for their own sake That 
is to say. If we were interested in beings not 
because wo loved them for themselves but 
because wo thought wo would bo happy thereby 
—then happiness would bo sure to elude us 
like a chimera or a mirage ’ 


2S G-27. 

I called at Mr Russell s about one nl 
lunch time 

“\Vhat do tou think of tho foturo ol 
r»cifmn Mr Russell . asked after we had 
Giscti<*ed a few casual topics 
“hone whatever* 


‘ Really ? Why do yon write so much 
about pacifism then I asked a little 
surprised 

Well, one likes to believe that one may 
succeed but the chances are very much 
against me, I fear At least I found it to 
be so to my utter disillusionment when the 
war came on” 

* Why disillusionment ? ’ I asked. 

“Well we were told during the war, for 
instance, that the means of modern warfare 
are becoming so horrible that men will grow 
tired of war eventually But that is bad 
psychology for the more the fear of defeat 
the more bitter men will become in wartime 
I think the next first class war will utilize 
the new inventions men shall have acquired 
by then of spreading microbes m the rank 
and file of the enemy’s country ” 

‘ What a horrible idea *’ I exclaimed 
Yes it is very horrible but I feat there 
is no way out ’, he replied 
* M None whatever ? ’ 1 asked 
“Unless America or some such great 
nation dominates the whole world ’, he suggest- 
ed ‘so that all the countries of the world 
may be counted under one Empire It may 
not be unlikely” 

The luDcb bell rang 

We went to lunch and then started out 
with Mrs Russell 

‘I was reading Mr Wells’s latest ‘World 
of William Clissold yesterday”* I said as 
we walked on ‘ He thinks that Marxism has 
been exploded Do you think it has 
really ? 

A’o T don’f Dtmfc — at feast not quito', 
said Mr Russell } feel there is much truth 
in what Marx has said ’ 
t For instance ? I asked 
“The tendency of modern capitalism seems 
to shape very much along tho lines he pre- 
dicted namely, that management and control 
of industries are daily becoming tnoro and 
more concentrated in fewer and fewer hands 
and then his economic interpretation of 
history contains a large measure of truth 
in it ’ 


So yon are inclined to believe that it 
hasn t been exploded and might contmuo 
I asked 

, t do yon lblDt « Dow’* Asked 

Mr ^ Russell 

Well, I think that it isn’t a single question 
really For oven if Marxism hail been 
completely exploded it. might coitinue’ 

How do you mean?' I asked 
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' Well, it is like this,” said Mr. RasselL 
“Christianity was exploded loDg ago some- 
when about the third centnry A.D, as soon 
as a lew intelligent people examined its 
trnth, bot it continues nevertheless, doesn t 

it?” 

We laughed. , 

“So yon do not think that any sounder 
form of socialism, that is now but in nascent 
state, is likely to 'have a serious chance m 
the near fninre?” I asked. 

“No", he replied. 

"Why?” . 

"Because the greater the truth in any 
system the more complex it becomes and 
consequently more difficult to envisage. An 
only falsehood can be simple enough to Have 
a chance with the masses.” . 

“So you seem to favour an aristocratic 
view of life, Mr. Russell” I said. 

“What do you mean ?” he asked- 
“I mean you seem to favour the 
that truth is meant ultimately for the hand- 
ful?” I urged. 

“It isn't that I favour any view this way 
or that”, said Mr. Russell a little animatedly. 
“Only I plainly see that is what life is 

“Please be a little more explicit. Mr. 
Russell”, I said , . . , , . 

-Why cant yon see this simple fact 
unbiassed by your ethical interpretation of 
life?” returned Mr. Russell more warmly. 
“I often find that people will persist in fall- 
ing into a hopeless confusion by wishing to 
have things tnrn ont in a particular 
.Why don’t they try to look at things a 
little dispassionately, I wonder. W by don t 
they try calmly to face the fact that troth 
has nothing whatever to do with what e 
think it should be like.” 

“For instance”, he added, it # » * 
complex wav that currency works and mlluences 
everyday life Do you mean to say that an 
untrained man can understand how it works^ 
• If he can’t, it is because he hasn t acquired 
the capacity to tackle the problem It doesn t 
mean that I want him to understand it this 
way or that. It is simply the statement of a 
fact, nothing more. If I say that only giraffes 
and not horses can reach the tender leaves 
of the topmost branches of a tree— it is 
similarly the statement of a fact and not a 
wish that horses had longer necks too. when 
we observe life aod when we generalise 
about it, we should similarly tTy to see them 
without any bias this way or that. Do you 
understand ?” * 


“Yes.” I said softly. . , 

“Forgive me if I became excited jast 
now”, said Mr. Russell a little later as we 
sat side by side on a hill overlooking the 

Sea "I didn’t mind it really, Mr. Russell— I 
might have been a little unwary. But it is 
really worthy of you to have answered all 
my questions so patiently and then apologize 
yourself when it is I who have misunderstood 

you.” ..iii 

“I did not mind the questions in the least, 
I assure you”, said Mr. Russell in a. very 
kind tone. “But I aim at looking at life as 
dispassionately as possible aod as each I 
constantly try to separate all ethical bias 
when observing the phenomena round us. 

“What made me ask you whether you 
favoured aristocracy of intellect to democracy 
as a philosophy”, I said, “was that I bad come 
lately to doubt Tolstoy’s thesis that the 
loftiest achievements of man in art or thought 
must be immediately comprehensible to all. 
I was at one time very much influenced by 
Tolstovanisra— ” 

“Well, Tolstoyanism has been psycho- 
analysed and yielded very interesting results”, 
said Mr Russell. “He was a very prond 
man— you can see that from his photo— but 
was unfortunately not as cultured as he was 
proud. So his pride and self-love unconsci- 
ously impelled him to invent a philosophy 
which made it unnecessary for him to know 
or understand things he didn't. There yon 
have the psychology of Toltoyanism in a nut- 
shell.” 

We were silent for some time gazing at 
the sea ahead of ns. 

“What do you think of Freud, Mr. Russell”, 
asked I after a panse. 

“I consider him a very great man. though 
I don’t agree whole-heartedly with him.” 

“In what point do you differ ?” 

“Well, I don’t feel that all the impulses of 
life are derived from sex, for one thing. For 
instance, love of knowledge is in my opinion 
not a sublimation of sex-energy, though art 
creations undoubtedly are. Our desire to 
know more and more is, I think, due to our 
sublimation of love of power rather than 
sex.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because knowledge gives us power. 
Ability to cause certain things that we wish 
in persons and things is power and knowledge 
develops this ability.” 

“What books do you think one should 
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rend to form a workable knowledge of modern 
psycho analysis of Freud 

‘Besides his book called The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams’ it is very well worth while 
reading Bernard Harts ‘Psychology of Insanity’ 
and River’s ‘Instincts and the UDCOnscioas ’ ’ 
Then Mr Russell went to have a swim 
in the ice-cold sea water while I talked 
to Mrs Russell 

“You differed a little from Mr Russell 
didn’t you, about Russia ? I asked her 

“No, not quite”, she said ‘I think we 
roundly agreed in fundamental questions 
only 1 liked Russia a little more than he 
did perhaps” 

“I have been told that Russian women 
are the freest women of to-day in the world, 
do von think so? ’ 

f No, I don’t”, she said reflectively ‘I 
think that the women are freer to-day in 
England and America than they are in 
Russia,— though I think that’s because the 
men are not very educated m Russia, for 
the laws in Bolshevik Russia are I think, a 
great advance on any country in the 
world " 

‘ How do you mean ? ’ 

‘ Well, in Russia any party to a marriage 
may get a divorce any moment without any 
delay if be or she wishes to put an eDd to 
the marriage contract 

‘ But what happens to the children ’ 

“Well I don t know that I suppose that 
tho parents have to come to an understand 
ing on that point” 

“Bat don’t you think it is rather hard on 
tho child not to have the care of both tho 
parents in its infancy ? ’ 

“Why ?” she said genuinely surprised , “do 
you think that they often dor* A verj great 
number of tho children who are born to-day 
don t know both the parents any way, parti 
cnlarly among the working classes It 
reminds me ol the story of a labourer’s boy 
who cried and on being asked the reason 
said it was because he had been beaten by 
the roan who slept uilh his mother on 
Bnndays, meaning his father 

“It was because the poor boy Jidn t 
see his fathe- on week days , added she 
smiling 

At this time Sir Russell came nnd sat 
beside ns on tho beach Wo then discussed 
tte nomage-laws m bngland 

Mrs. Rus«ell said how absurd it was that 
no divorce was rbtsinable if both the parties 
ccmroHttd misconduct “Not only that , she 


added, the Court won’t grant divorce, if 
durrog the period that the divorce proceed- 
ings are on, the husband and wife should 
even once meet oo friendly terms It is 
ridiculous beyond words" 

“The reason is simply,” put id 
Mr Russell, ‘that the Court is supposed 
to be the champion of virtue So it 
must be satisfied for the upholding of 
righteousness that at ‘least one of the 
parties has been so deeply sinned against 
that he or she shall not be able to help 
becoming red hot with fury, and unless 
this fury is there and spotlessness also 
divorce should be virtuously denied by the 
law no matter how miserable such senseless 
denial may make the parties, who might 
otherwise both be happy 

I was reminded of Mr Wells’s similar 
diatribes against the English marriage-laws 
in his World of Cli&sold and his fulminations 
against the King’s Proctor whose business 
it is to stiffen the operation of divorce laws 
as mischievously as possible 

‘It is so ridiculous beyond words,” 
commented Mrs Russell smiling * N for 
supposing the plaintiff fails, to obtain a 
decree nisi against a certain co respondent tho 
former can never sue the latier again if 
fresh evidence comes to light against tho 
latter Isn t it so, Bertrand ? ’ 

‘Yes dear”, replied Mr Russell ‘The 
tricky point of the law is that you can 
never be tried twice for the same offence 
So the story goes that a man was unjustly 
sentenced to penal servitude for life for 
having murdered a man When he was 
released after twenty years he coolly went 
and murdered him The law didn’t know 
what to do with him, for he could not be 
convicted twice for the same offence ' lie 
laughed outright and wo joined him. 

We returned home to tea 
As wo had tea Mr Russell discussed India 
with a great interest 

“You say the boycott of the Prince of 
Wales was a success’, he asked 

“Yes only officials and soldiers saluted 
him The streets of Calcutta and Allahabad 
and all the big towns were empty ” 

“I am so glad”, commented Mr Russell 
with genutno satisfaction 

I suppose Indians aro very bitter 
against the English * ' asked Sirs. Russell 

I fear thev are particularly after tho 
passing of the Bengal Ordmarce in addition to 
Regulation Ilf^wlnch has been instrumental lo 
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dapping scores of persons into prison withont 
trial and detaining them there indefinitely. 
They may not know even the nature ot the 
evidence against them nor the names of the 
witnesses who bring the charge’ 

“And the British Government accuses the 
Bolsheviks !” sneered Mr. Rnssell 

“It is a pity really,” I said, for most 
Indians have come now to-day to believe 
that all Englishmen are hypocrites. „ 

“I don’t think yon are mistaken there, 
railed Mr. Russell. “Since only precious few 
are not, and those don’t count’’ 

“At least so long as they don t give ns 
anything more substantial than the presen 
Reforms, which are all sham I fear con - 
dence in the British sincerity cannot he 
restored”, I said. , , 

“The Reforms that they generously choose 
to give yon cannot be anything but sham, 
don't you see”, said he "They won t give 
you anything else till they are in a blue 
funk”, /commented Mr. Russell 

“I have become deeply cynical of all 
governments thongh,” he added after a while. 
“For I don't think that any government is gooa 
to-day. And I don’t believe you could have 
treated us any better if you had ruled o 
England”. 

-B»r“eVfSd Mr. Rosrd TeB^Ii.ely 
“my reading of bistory tells me that a loreigo 
cnltnre can never be imparted to aootner 
nation except at the point of the sword 
Romans imparted theirs to Englan 
Trance at the point of the bayonet ■ 
are doing the same in India. “. , 

unfortunate, yet it has, I see, been the oniy 
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way hitherto of spreading a culture among an 
alien people”. . 

“Why do you think so r 
“Because”, said Mr. Russell ruroinatively 
“it is only when a people are conquered that 
they have the necessary respect for an alien 
culture We should never have imbibed 
Roman culture had it not been _ thus thrust 
upon us. And the same thing is happening 
in China and India to-day, isn t it . f 

“I wonder, however, if it is always so.” I 
remarked “Isn’t Japan’s a case rather 
against your thesis, Mr Russull ? For Japan 
has imitated European civilization with a 
remarkable success without taviog bwn 
forced to do so by foreign conquest, hasn tsher 
“She was forced, that’s just it. For you 
mast be knowing that she didnt at one 
time want to open her ports to England and 
America. They forced her to She chafed 
under this brutality, but fortunately she 
wasted no time in protesting or sighing bbe 
quickly learnt our science, imitated our 
militarism and adopted our methods so that 
within a single generation she transformed 
the face of the island empire.” 

“It is an example without a paxallelin 
history,” added Mr. Russell ruminatively. The 
Japanese statesmen and thinkers thought out 
in the late sixties and early seventies an 
elaborate programme of drilling their nation 
into the full-fledged militarist nation it is 
to-day And they have carried into action 
every siDgle plan that they had formulated 
thPD, more that half a century ago. It is 
marvellous, unique, almost incredible. 

{Concluded} 


ARF THE BRITISH (OR ART OTHER FOREIGNERS) 
AK FIT TO RULE INDIA ? 


E, The Res. DR. J. T. SUNDERLAND 
u cur u r from his forthcoming rcorh ~ India's Case for Freedom "] 


/.AN any nation in the 'ootid 
and safely by transients by P 
r * du-Wt country, who with^no 

intention of permanency, stay a . 

and then go ? That is the way I°dia is 
Taled. 


Could England be ruled safely or well in 
that way? Conld the United States? Could 
Japan ? Could China ? Then why does any 
intelligent person believe that India can be, 
or is? 

The British who go to India to carry on 
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the government never lor a moment think 
of the country as home , it is merely their 
temporary tarrying place their ‘inn,” while 
they are endnnng their term o! banishment” 
from England, which they never cease to think 
of and to call home” hdmund Burke 
described these British countrymen of his by 
the striking phrase, * birds of passage and of 
prey ” The expression was so wholly true 
to the fact that it has persisted Let us see 
’exactly what it means 

The British in India are no part of India 
they do not settle down to make homes 
there , they do not belong there They come 
as government officials or as traders , they 
make their ‘piles’ and return to their own 
country, where all who have been m govern- 
ment service continue all the rest of their 
lives to draw fat pensions from India While 
in India except small sums spent for honse- 
rents, and for servants for bread and milt 
and vegetables, and probably for some curios 
of the country practically all the money they 
spend goes into the pockets not of the 
people of India but of Englishmen Their 
hams and bacons their jams their pickles 
their beefs and tinned’ muttons they import 
from England The clothes of their wives 
of their children and of themselves, their 
jewelry, and the furniture of their houses 
come from their own conDtry Seldom do 
they patronize Indian merchants selling Indian 
goods, no matter how excellent the goods 
may be Except fresh vegetables and bread 
and the most perishable articles, they purchase 
almost exclusively English or European 
things, India is called by most of them a 
land of exile’ and a land of regrets’ They 
are always counting the days that remain 
before their furloughs begin or their pensions 
become due Thus from the day of their 
arrival in the land to the hour of their 
departure they are aliens and exotics Even 
their children are essentially foreigners 

As for the child of the Indian of course 
he is not only born in India but is brought 
op and educated in India is identified with 
India from his earliest life, works and dies 
in India On the coun'ry, the child of the 
Englishman in India goes to his fathers far- 
off western home to be educated there, and 
to spend the most impressionable years of 
his life there , then if he returns to India 
it is as to a foreign land Thus the English’ 
man in India has little or nothing in common 
with the Indian people As a rule, he does 
not share their a c pirations or their fears 


little 
Some 
to their 
pioneer 


their hopes or their ambitions, their joys or 
their sorrows He lives a life cut off from 
the real India , his heart is always turned 
toward England which he thinks of as 
home 

Such a state of mind as is here described 
is perfectly natural in men who feel them 
selves foreigners in a foreign land Wo need 
not blame them for their feelings But are 
such foreigners , such transients, such 'birds 
of passage and of prey," fit to rule India 5 

The British in India have also been called 
another very appropriate name and one that 
Americans can easily understand ‘carpet- 
baggers America has had not 
experience with carpet baggers ” 

of onr Western States learned 

sorrow what it was m ea>ly pioneer 

days to have speculative bankers from the 
east start business with no other property 
than they could carry in their carpet bags, 
and abscond when they failed Bat that was 
not the worst. After the Civil war, , dnrtng 
the reconstruction period,” our Southern 
btates learned to their still greater sorrow, 
what it meant to have Northern political 
adventurers ( carpet baggers”) como South 
tbe ,, hoI i> ot the negro vote “steal" 
control of the government in large areas, 
even in whole states 6 

„ Bn . ,lah ra I» m India has been called 
i°»n Pet ?i! E by BD ghsbmen themselves 

„ "‘ lh E°° d reason, for eiactly such it 
\l ’ ’! ■“''“"S' ° f a much worse kind 

Whl S h PF 8Ta,led lor a few sbamefnl 
0Ilr Southern States Onr American 
carpet bag rulers were actnally elected to 
S™ *7 * “f *be people over whom 

they ruled, even if many of the voters were 

rnlers , "TT B “‘ ,he Br,l,sh carpet bag 
3-!™ lDdla , ar 1 „ n ° l ebosen to their 
thnv'rntl PaF * °j neo pIe over whom 
mth ™nl'li ‘T a 'e d[,ta “ 1 foreigners placed 
not vobd ^r l. y othe £ foreigners , they are 
to Jmn .O fh 1 a ” 5 : Ind, «" °' eren invited 

of tbe oonntrv °T ,t7 by * s, ” E 'e resident 
or tne country , they are pare transients 
having no stake in the land eicept what they 
"7„ b r a ' d t° earv ■» their carpet bags’ 

L , so °" b ' ca “» ashamed 

'2f p ® tba e governments in onr 

Southern States and as soon > 

were*swept°away aa,10n -»»> d »e routed, Ter 

many Amer.caT”^^ °L°t E,' 8 “ 
hnmil, alien to onr own very brief carpet bag 
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government in the South, regard with com- 
placency and even with approval, Bnhin fc 
age-long government of the same kmd in 
India, which has far less warrant in justice 
than had ours, which affects vastly larger 
populations, and which, while it 

prestige, power and wealth to the nation of 
the carpet-bag rulers, inflicts far greater in- 
juries and wrongs upon the than 

our carpet-bag rule m the South ever 
inflicted. , 

In some respects the British are less fit 
to rule subject peoples than aresome other 
nations. It is true that they have had large 
experience, and for this- reason j 

their qualifications for ruling ar ° 

But this is only partly troe tom large 
experience gives them a certai 

valuable knowledge— knowledge o Th 

of administration and so f° rth - . tf)rs 0 f 

organizers, managers and manipula 

administrative machinery they excel ... 

But they possess certain menta! qnaWies 
which are against them, * n y Their 

certain qualities which they >rjj e 

main lact ia sympathy and on ,i llies 

attnn- and conspicuous , .V! 

Which they possess, and which. ■■ 

them in sime ways, ate on the "ho e tnnd 
tances to their real success «s »£«*• " 
their erotism, their arroganwh their 
bearin- spirit and their narrowne.s ol r Sion 
(their insularity) So * s 
mean sell-reliance, strength ol p 
of mil, power to decide, and to do promptly 
the things in hand, which to so nnbtedly 
their meanior, they are 

add to the efficiency of the Brit ro lI e d 

stratorsand rulers. But when uacont olkd 
by sympathy, they are to he e^ re me 

which we see in so many Knglishmen^^ 
Scotchmen in India and a' 1 . th0 

possessions of Great Britain, and take raj 
forms o! haughty assumption <-- on rtesv 
color superiority, of almost bruta f eQ ii DR s 

and of willingness to trample on toe feeling 
and rights of their assumed >“ priors, the 

they are not good j for suciessfiil 

are serious disqualifications io distrust 

ruling, because they create disl . j Dg 
and antagonism, and a constant £ them- 
desire on the part of the ruled to free tnem 
selves from the humiliation *”d l varioas 
which they are subjected. Of the various 
colonising nations of the presen 
British seem to have least sympat y 
Peoples whom they govern, are least awe to 


come into close touch with them, manifest 
roost race and color pride and haughtiness, 
and therefore are probably least able to win 
their affection and really and deeply influence 

th6 The United States, although it has no 
more right to be in the Philippines than 
Britain has to be in India, yet is clearly 
doing much better work ; probably because 
it carries to its work much more sympathy 
with the Filipino people, much more under- 
standing and appreciation of the Filipino 
civilization, and much less color and race 
arrogance The evidences of its superior work 
are many, perhaps the chief of which are, 
the very ranch greater amount of freedom 
and self-government that it freely and will- 
ingly grants to the Filipino people, the very 
much laiger extent to which it promotes 
popular education and pnblic sanitation, and the 
incomparably lighter military burden (taxa- 
tion for military purposes) that it puts on 
the country. 

Perhaps no one has pointed out more 
clearly than Mr Lowes Dickinson of Oxford, 
what is undoubtedly the leading reason why 
the British are so little fit to rule India 
Says Professor Dickinson : * 

“Of all the Western nations the English are the 
least capable of appreciating the qualities of Indian 
civilization. Of all the races they are the least 
assimilable. They , carry to India all their own 
habits and ways of life, squatting., as . m 
armed camps, spending as in exile twenty or 
twenty-five years ; and returning, sending ( out new 
men to take their place, equally imbued with 
English ideals and habits, equally unassailable. 
Facility of communication has only emphasized 
and strengthened this attitude. The Englishman 
sends his children home to be educated . commonly 
his wife will spend at least half her time at 
home, he himself returns every few years ; his 
centre is not India but England Between him 
and the Indian the gulf is impassable. 

It is impossible for men to rule welt any 
people whom they do not understand, appre- 
ciate, or sympathize with or any people 
whom they look down upon and despise 

We may not like the sarcasm of Emerson, 
but there is some truth in his words when 
he says : 

“The Englishman sticks to his traditions and 
usages, and so help him God. he will force lus 
island by-laws down the taroat of great countries 
like India, China and the rest.” 

Perhaps the pschyobgy — the whole mental 
and spiritual make-up, of no two great nations 

• “Essay on the Civilizations of India. Chind 
and Japan,” pp. IS. 19 J. 31. Dent & Sons. London. 
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He world are farther apart than those of the Indians with whom they are to 


Great Britain and India This means their 
civililizations are fundamentally far apart If 
the civilisation of India were fundamentally a 
material one primarily interested in getting 
on in the world money making physical 
pleasure sport of rather brutal kinds war 


associated it is also true that many of them 
are distinctly inferior Largely they are the 
sons of well to do fathers who want careers 
for their boys and who choose India because 
the service there is honorable and lucrative 
and is made additionally attractive by its 


pleasure sport oi ratner uruiai kiuus, »ui , — ( 

and domination of other peoples then it short duration (twenty four years four oi 


would be comparatively easy for the British 
to understand and appreciate it But a 
civilisation which makes money getting 
material gain and physical pleasure secondary 
and which puts kindness sympathy things of 
the mind and spirit, and religion first— such 
a civilization baffles the average British 
official in India whether civil or military 
it is a world strange and unreal to him and 
because he is unable to understand it, he 
takes for granted i f is worthless and 
despises it 

Said Abraham Iincoln 


There nevec was a people good enough to 
govern another people 


Is Great Britain an exception ? Does she 
manage her own home government so supreme- 
ly well that she is entitled to undertake the 
political management of other nations ? Then 
what mean her frequent upsetting of 
parties and changes of ministries and 
appeals to the electorate with the hope 
of correcting past legislative and admini 
strative mistakes and getting a wiser govern 
meat ? Are a people who at home thns 
muddle along groping their way blindly 
m political matters and committing what 
they themselves confess are blunders on 
blunders likely to become wise and skilled 
when they undertake to conduct the compli 
cated political affairs of a distant foreign 
nation about whose affairs and needs they 
are ten times more ignorant than they are 
about those of their own land ? 

If the men sent by England to India to 
mle there to fill the chief government 
positions national and provincial to make 
and administer the laws and to do all those 
things which the rulers of a great country 
uto required to do were superior in Intel 
lectoal ability and m character to the Indian 
leaders who are ava lable for the same places 
and to do the same work then there would 
be some excuse tor at least a greater approxi 
mation to an excnse) for British mle in India. 

But while it is true that some of the 
Englishmen who go to India are excellent 
and able men equal (but not superior) to 


which may be speut on** leave of absence) 
followed by large pensions for the rest of 
life 

Generally these prospective Indian officials 
come to India young often very young only 
just out of college and enter at once upon 
the responsibilities of managing the affairs 
of a great foreign nation of which they know 
almost absolutely notbmg They are saved 
from utter disaster only bj the fact that 
under them are placed efficient Indians who 
help them m their ignorance and do what 
they can to prevent fatal blunders 

It is the commonest thing to see Indian 
scholars and officials ul confessedly very high 
ability, of very fine training and of long 
experience serving under these ignorant 
young Englishmen who in England would 
not be thought fit to fill a government or a 
business position above the second or even 
third class 

The fact is (the world is not allowed to 
know it but the people of India, know it to 
their sorrow) the ignorance concerning India 
of thB ordinary Englishman who comes there 
to manage the vast, intricate and immensely 
important affairs of the Indian nation would 
be in the highest degree ludicrous if it were 
not shocking 

Englishmen themselves confess this Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller long a high official W 
India declares id his book Studies of Indian 
Life and bentiment 


Young British officials go ont to India most 
imperfectly equipped for their responsibilities. 
They learn no law worth the name a little Ind an 
history nb political economy and gain a ematter 
mg ot one Indian vernacular In regard to other 
branches of the service matters are still more 
unsatislaetory Young men who are to be police 
omeers are sent out with no training whatever 
though for the proper discharge of their duties 
ap intimate acqua otance with Indian l fe and 
ideas is essent al They land in India in absolute 
ignorance of the language So also with forest 
otncers medical officers engineers and (still more 
surpr s ng) educational officers It is hardly too 
much to Bay that this is an insult to the mtell gence 
of the country 


Says The Pioneer of Allahabad which is 
perhaps the leading British organ in Northern 
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India, - and which, therefore, can be trusted 
not to pat the case against the British too 
strongly: 

■It may be affirmed, without fear of contra- 
m, that there are less than a score of English 
civilians in these Provinces who couic 
maided, with fair accuracy and rapid! v, . 
short article in a vernacular newspaper, or ■ * snort 
letter written in the vernacular and those who 
are in the habit of doing this, or could do it with 
any sense of ease or pleasure, could be countea 
on the fingers of one hand.' 

Such are the men who fill the lucrative 
offices of India, and who rule the land 
because they are so much “better fitted to 
do so than are the educated Indians ' 

Few Englishmen have given so much 
attention to Indian matters during the last 
fifty years as has Mr H. 1L Hyndman bays 
this eminent publicist. 
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affaire with them, they could not »»™ I „ a 5 u ”S 
some of the most elementary questions about 
Indian life, their opinions on current afiairs were 
obviously the parrot repetitions of the club talfe 
or newspaper statements. In fact, they were as 
seDarate from India.as I am at home m London. 


diction, that there are less than a score of Endian K t 00 fc their opinions of India in an even more 

civilians in these Provinces who could read secon d-hand way than I had taken mine before 

I ever set foot on Indian sod. 

He declares that it would be almost safe 
to say that the average intelligent American 
or other tourist at the end of three months 
knows a 9 much about India as do a good 
half of the civil service officials who are 
carrying on the government of the country. 

Mr Macdonald quotes Lord Cnrzon as 
saying that in former days the assumption of 
everybody who went to India to take part 

m the government was that he must learn what 

languages were necessary to enable him to 
. speak with the people. 

•The British who come to India to rale it, have • But tJ)0 arrogance of .these modem days 
been brought up and educated in accordance * ' l .“ assumes that that is quite unnecessary. 1 he 
methods as remote from, and as J^econmlable Dom ber of officers now who apeak 
with Aaiatti* IiIku ns it is possible for them to tie. nnth any facility is much smaller than titty or 
£ their woik and m themp&re they - keep ?entwenty-five _ years .^.aud,. the^ number 


aloof l^ssibl^from the people they govern The deV0tl0R themselves to anyt’hinfr lib© a sertoos 

head o! die government, who himself brought study of [ he i, te raturo of the country is diminish- 

out fresh from Europe and entirely umorant o, , DK year by year ”t 

India does not .remain in office ^ Io Thg 0 { Febrnary, 1926, an 

IT kiSwlS" Ilis sXreUnates^emra/home- Englishman (Mr. Aldous Hu aley) gives the 
&Suy tar their holidays, and go tack to following description of the arrogance and 
England permanently, to live on a consiueraoie t o{ hig conn trymen who are ruling 

India. Rewrites- 

a&rft-ftFSSraM fc 

I^iim people become .The color and race pre- Ue finds himself a member of a small ruling 
indices whr& were only slight at the beginning community : he has slavish servants to order about; 
of Fn-liTh dominance, now become stronger and d3I . t - S kiDned subordinates to whom it is right and 
stronger ever? yea“ In India itself, men of ancient pro ^ r to ta rade. Three, hundred and twenty 

lineage, beside which the descent of the oldest million Indians summed him : he feels tncompar- 

Euronein aristocracy is a mushroom growth, are a j,|y f npenor to them all. from the coolie to the 
considered m'toe lading cities, as well as on the j[ ahar3JJ . from the untouchable to the thoroughbred 
railway sunfit to associate on equal terms with the Brahmin, from the illiterate peasant to the holders 
rounc white bureaucrats just arrived in the of a dozen degrees from European uni versifies, 
country lie may he il!-bred. stupid, poorly .educated ; no 

. Rrihsh matter. His skin is white. Snperionty in India 

Mr. Hyndmau quotes a prominent dii 13 a qnestJon 0 f epidermis." 


official in India as saying- 


- - . .. Mr. George Lanshury, Editor of the London 

, "L,'? t irom EnS th?^«ple. Tb« Daily Herald, said in a speech in Essex 

Halh December II. 1920: 

of national customs, language ana c«te. There are more than three hundred mHlion 

largely it is contempt, grow mg out ot M ignorance, ple ^ jjjdia there are .forty, million o.f — - 


Ttus tendency to aloofness is increasing 


English in the British Isles. We claim to know 


Sneakim* of the ignorance of India what is good tar those people better than they do 
possessed'by many of the government officials, themselves., At as there, ever impudence more 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald says: 


themselves. A\as there ever impudence 
colossal ? Because our skin happens to be white 

. . we claim more brains than those whose skin has been 

-I thp Indian Civil Service browned by the sun Whenever I look at Indians 

for a score of years. They j {«! ashamed of myself. How can I know more 

wSlfhiS taS W“» »to' ft" 1° r 


* The Truth About India” Senes I. p. New 
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The right Honorable Edwin S Montagu 
Secretary of State for India said in a speech 
in the House of Commons in July 1917 
'The Government of India is too wooden too 
iron too inelastic too antedelnvian to be of any 
use for modern purposes The Indian government 
is indefensible 

Two years after these words were spoken 
what is known as the Government Reform 
Scheme (Dyarchy) was given to India It 
made many changes, a few of which were 
improvements but others were of little 
significance while others again were distinctly 
bad On the whole the people of India 
regard the government under which they are 
compelled to live to day as little if any 
better than that which was condemned so 
severely by Mr Montagu in 1917 

Sir Loms Mallet when Under Secretary 
of State for India, was reported as saying 
Nothing but the fact that the present system 
of government in Ind a is almost secure from all 
independent and intelligent criticism has enabled 
it so long to survive 


over which he rule3 he is reallj almost powerless 
to effect anything that those coantnes reqnire - 
I do not know at this moment, and never have 
Idowh a man competent to govern India and if 
any man says he is competent, ho sets' himself up 
as of much higher value than those who are 
acquainted with him arc likely to set him ’ 

This from John Bright, a man as carefal 
m his speech and as just in his judgments 
as England ever knew 

When Mr Edward Wood now Lord 
Irwin was appointed Viceroy of India in 
1925 Colonel Josiah C Wedgwood M P 
wrote to Mr Lajpat Kai describing the new 
Viceroy thus 


lie will be very uncomfortable in India— an 
obvious martyr to duty It is a grave drawback 
to him that he knows nothing whatever of India, 
and is therefore all the more heiplcss m the hands 
of the bureaucratic experts I do not remember 
him ever even being present at an Indian debate * 


Think of a man who can bo thus desenb 
ed by a distinguished Member of Parliament 
betng appointed Viceroy, to govern the vast 
Indian nation 


This from the next to the highest British 
authority on India 

There are few English officials of any 
rank no matter how long they stay in India, 
who ever get a good knowledge of any 
Indian tongue Even the Viceroys as a 
rule know no native language when they go 
to India and seldom during their stay do 
they acquire anything more than the merest 
smatteriDg of any Sncb contact with the 
people as they have is mostly second hand 
through Fnglisb subordinates or through 
Indians who sp°ak. English 

Said John Bright in a speech m Parlia 
ment 

The Governor General of India (the Viceroy) 
goes out knowing 1 ttle or nothing of India. I 
know exactly what ho does when he is appointed 
He shuts li mself up to study the first volumes of 
Mr M ils History of Ind a, and reads through 
this laborious work without nearly so much effect 
m mak ng h m a good Governor General as a man 
m ght ignorantly suppose. He goes to India a 
land of twenty nations speak ng twenty languages 
He knows nothing of these nations and he has not 
a glimi er of the grammar and pronunciat on or 
meaning of these languages He knows nothing 
. r t ry °, r “, e ^ He is surrounded 
tqr an offieia 1 circle he breathes an official air and 
everything is dim and dark beyond it You lay 
?‘2 n y*l ,ra ich are utterly beyond the 
mental and bodi y strength of any man who ever 
existed aDd which he therefore cannot perform 
v 0mE pot l nt 1 ° crush everything 
19 f 00 ^ s0 W,s ^ es he can overbear and 
Trrf« n i e v,,^ h ^ ev , er a 13 pror ’ osedi ff >r the welfare of 
India, while as to doing anjthDg that is good I 
could show that with regard to the vast countries 


nemter Asquith declared in 1909 that 
there are great numbers of Indians who are 
well qualified to fill high official positions in 
India, lie also called attention to the low 
and inadequate qualifications which are 
thought sufficient to fit Englishmen for those 
positions and he affirmed that if high places 
were given to Indians half as unfit as are 
many Englishmen who occupy them it would 
be regarded as a public scandal f 

Think of an Englishman wholly ignorant 
w beiD * a PPomted Finance 
EE** “ «»» Leroys Council tbe most 
difficult and responsible position in the land 
twJfifi, of . an unknown young man of 
, fr T E °e laad appointed to the 
, £1”,“' Bomba y University 
over Dr BhnDdharkar one of the greatest 

fi S ft” St v" “ h0 * t \™a d ,Ilvest 'eators of the last 
fiIt SaJ iL rr had M E “ r °P rai > reputation 
Said the Honorable Mr Qokhale in his 
budget speech of 1903 

doal'toth^Stmt^gg'S Ir,d» ml ?u ,ef . ‘S al 18 

Lahore DeMmber 
1909 laf** 1The U”" 3 ™ 'Veeklj) April 9 



ARE THE BRITISH (OR ANT OTHER FOREIGNERS) FIT TO RULE INDIA ? C19 

. nf ♦),« ccnntrr and their places are taken by new 

Mr Ramananda Cbatterjee, eminent both meDi who ,ntbeir tarn, retire similarly after five 
as an educator and as a publicist, after years. As things. are. there is no one ever m the 
nnhlUhinr a list of eminent Indian physicians government who is permanently interested in ine 
5»a iarciLs. connected with the BOeemBect iSgtle' 

civil and military medical service and with - s systema tically subordinated to militarism, and to 
medical colleges, some of whom have done the ?ervl c 0 and the interests of the English 
important work in “original investigation, 
and all of whom “would do honor^ to the 
medical profession of any country, says . 

"These eminent physicians and surgeons have 
spent the best years of their lives in sub- 
ordinate positions as ‘assistant surgeons, 
while raw and callow English youths lord it 
over them and draw four to five times their 
Pay. 


Mr. Chatterjee says still farther 
“Tho rale of the government by which Indians, 
however competent, are practically Mdudedt 
tho higher appointments in many departments ot 
the Civil Service, is not only unjust and selfish 
but is cowardly. It Shows that .Englishmen shrink 
from a fair competition with Indiana ^challenge 
the sons of Great Britain to a fair comremron. 
Bat our challenge is not taken up The plain tact 
is, the British dare not take it up. 

They kco* that, if the bicber 
were assigned to men according to their 
scholarship, their experience aDd their at, uity, 
there would be a complete revolution in many 
ot the departments of the Indian public 

S6r The British are accustomed to praise 
their government in India and to urge i s 
continuance on the ground of its 
They declare that an Indian government 
would be much less efficient 
Is 


merchanUle classes.”* 

In his recent book, "Modern India : Its 
Problems and Their Solution” (p. 16Ij, Dr. 
V. H Rutherford examines the character and 
results of British efficiency, and pronounces 
it "one of the chief causes of India’s 
poverty ” Ho declares that the British 
government in India is efficient only on 
behalf of British interests, only in carrying 
on the government and managing the affairs 
of the country for the benefit of Great 
Britain. As regards promoting the welfare 
of India and the Indian people, ha declares 
it to be Strikingly and shamefully inefficient ; 
in proof of which he cites the governments 
“Neglect of education of the masses : neglect of 
samtatK n and medical services in the villages ; 
neglect to keep order . neglect of housmg of the 
poor . neglect to protect the peasants lrom the 
money-lenders ; neglect to provide agricultural 
banks . comparative neglect to improve and develop 
agricuitare , neglect to foster Indian industries ; 
neglect to prevent British profiteers from capturing 
the tramwavs. electric lighting and other public 
services , and neglect to prevent the manipulation 
of Indian currency m the interests of London. 

Says the Modem Review of Calcutta : 

“It is not the desire of any Indians, that, the 
government of their country Ehould be inefficient. 
On the contrary, we all want it to be more efficient 
than It is in British hands. We believe. we can 
What are the tests of efficiency *- 


efficient ? th H so^ 1 what ° way sTand for what “overoment? Thetests are that the pimple' should bo 
efficient? If so, in what ways educated and enlightened, that they should be well- 

ends ? Tbe Indian people contend ‘bat it f e a, well-housed, well clothed and physically healthy 

efficient only in service British interests - . - ‘ •*— 

only in carrying on the affairs tA\a 
Britain’s benefit and that it is not effic t, 


Diiiam s ueucub -- ■ . _ 11 

but woefully inefficient, m promoting the 
interests of India. 

Said Mr. Gokhale : 

"The efficiency attained by. a foreign bureau- 
cracy. uncontrolled by p , ub l 4 ° Ji p ifriiv’ in the 
members, again, reside only temnororily in 
W in which they exercise official pnwer is 

bonnd to be of a strictly limited, djaracter. and k 

can never compare with that h'^hej' we ]|. 
efficiency which is possible only unde s *“ t 


ss asag gfifcjy ja* su^Asss^Tg 


and strong ; and lastly, that they should be courage- 
ous and tree and able to manage their own affairs- 
Judged by these standards, is the British govern- 
ment in India efficient ? No. Alter more than a 
century and a half of British supremacy, thecounuy 
remains wnelully ignorant, indus'rially backward, 
poor, insanitary, subject to epidemics, and subject 
to the role of force and terrorism. Do these things 
show efficiency ?” 

In the light of these facts can we wonder 
at the words of Dr. Rutherford ? : 

“British rule as it 13 carried on in India is the 
lowest and most immoral system of government in 
.. ... — — of one nation by 


centralized bureancracv m wnicn >uv . 

center tihe higher officials— the holding 

the Governors of Provinces, and 0 l ber3 on , v fivi 
the supreme power) retain office for 0 *L yin _ 
years. They then leave the »®«Sl T uSSSSe 
away them all the knowledge ud . experience 
of administrative matters acquired at tfio expense 


Says George Bernard Shaw : 
"No nation is fit to rule another.” 


• "Golbale’s Speeches ” Appendix, pp. 146-47. 
Naiesan & Co , Madras, India. 
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Says Ramsay Macdonald 

No race or nation can govern another justly ” 

Wrote Macanlay 

Of all forms of tyranny I believe the vorst 
is that of a nation over a nation The heaviest 
of all yokes is the yoke of the stranger 

The English poet, William Cowper, wrote 
the following lines as descriptive of British 
rale in India Addressing his own country, 
England he says 


soon disillusioned Ho found that British 
rale in India, instead of being n blessing, 
was wotVitir India’s 01 ttve British. 

Imperial syestem in general he writes 

‘ It is one of the evils of the English Imperial 
system that it cannot meddle anywhere among 
free peoples even with quite innoceat intentions 
without in the end doing evil There are too many 
selfish interests always at work not to tarn the best 
beginnings into ill endings ” 

Of India be writes 


Hast thou though suckled at fair Freedom’s 

breast, 

Fxported slavery to the conquered East? 

Pulled down the tyrants India served with 

dread. 

And raised thyself a greater in. their stead? 

Gone thither armed and hungry returned full 
Fed from the richest veins of the Mogul 
A despot big with power obtained by wealth 
And that obtained by rapine and bv stealth ’ 
With Asiatic vices stored thy mind 
But left their virtues and thmc own behind ? 
And having sold thy soul brought home the fee. 
To tempt the poor to sell himself to thee’ 

Mr Edward Thompson in bis book ‘The 
Other Side of the Medal” says (p 118) 

We (British) would repudiate the suggestion 
that our Indian Empire is a rule of masters over 
slaves Yet we judg3 as slave-drivers would, and 


I am disappointed with India, which seems 
last as ill governed as the rest of Asia, only with 
good intentions instead of bad ones or none at all 
There is just the same heavy taxation government 
by foreign officials and waste of money that one 
sees in Turkey The result is the same and I 
don’t see much difference between making the 
starving Hindoos pay for a cathedral at Calcutta 
and taxing Bulgarians for a palace on the 
Bosphorus In India the natives ’ as thev call 
them are a race of slaves frightened unhappy, 
terribly thin Though myself a good Conservative 
and a member of the London Carleton Club I 
own to being shocked at the bondage in which 
they are held and my faith in British institutions 
and the blessings of English rule has received a 
severe blow I have been studying the mysteries 
of Indian finance under the best masters ’ govern 
meat secretaries commissioners and the rest, and 

— v- — have come to the conclusion that, if we go on 

we assess the virtues of our (Indian) fellow citizens developing the country at the present rate, the 
no n h<m»» «'"»■ of Hoc", inhabitants will have sooner or later to resort to 

cannibalism for there will be nothtng but each 
other left to eat.” 

Rev C F Andrews in his recent book, 
‘India's Claim for Independence,” says 

‘ We 6ee in the Italy and Austria of last century 
a signal instance of the fallacy of imperialism— of 
foreign rule The Austrian Empire with its Italian 
appendage with Italv held in subjection by force 
was a monstrosity It could produce only hate 
ever deepening hate between two nations which 
ought to have been friends The British Empire to 
day with its Indian appendage— with India held in 
subjection by force— is also a monstrosity It can 
produce onlv bitterness ever increasing bitterness 
and estrangement hetween India and England 
two peoples that ought to be friends ’ 

To conclude There is not a myth on the 
earth more baseless or more cruel than the 
claim put forth to the world that England 
is ruling great distant India well or that 
she can by any possibility rule, well, ©i 
without constant blunders and injustices of 
the most serious and tragic nature 

Englishmen argue that because conditions 
w India are hard to understand and the 
work of governing the country is difficult 
therefore they must stay-they alone are 
,^ hat r reasoning ' Because 
a task is difficult, therefore put it w the 
hands of straugers, of persons who know 


as a hunter assesses the virtues of dogs 

Some years ago, at the time of the Congo 
atrocities, an Irish author wrote 

The Engl «h people love liberty for themselves 
They hate all acts of injustice, except those which 
they themselves commit They are Buch liberty 
loving people that thev interfere in the Congo and 
cry Shame 1 to the Belgians But they forget 
that their heels are on the neck of India ’ 

In his book, * Secret History of the English 
Occupation of Egypt,” (p 47) Mr Wilfrid 
Scawen BloDt gives some strong and impor 
tant testimony regarding British rule in 
India as seen close at hand and under the 
most favorable light He was an intimate 
personal friend of Lord Lytton, who at that 
time was the Viceroy of India Mr Blunt 
went to India to make a study of the condi- 
tion of things there He belonged to the 
conservative party in British politics, and 
expected to find the British condact of 
affairs in India worthy of the warmest 
approval Moreover, ho was taken charge of 
by the Viceroy and the highest officials, and 
was shown everything from their standpoint 
What was the result ? In spite of his pre 
indices in favor of the British— his own 
countrymen, and in spite of the pains taken 
to insnre that he should see India as fully 
as possible from the English side he was 
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least about it! Fine logic ! Yfhy does not 
England apply the same reasoning to ner 
own affairs, and when the difficulties of her 
home government are great, import fore g 
who have never been in England to taKe 
charge and to manage things ’ „ 

She does not, because she knows, as all 
the world knows, that the greater the difficul 
ties of any government, the more necessa y 
it is that those who carry it on shall o 
men who know most about it Tbe*-e cannot 
be foreigners and strangers, igooran . 

land,— its present, its past, its customs, 


very Ianen.se. They must be men bom and 
reared in the land, «ho understand its 
language, its institutions, its history, its tradi- 
ttons, its peoples, its ideals, its needs. 

This is wby England can rule herself 
better than France or Germany or oiuna 
can rule ber. Ihis is why we in America 
can rule ourselves better than 
Russia or England can rule us. And this is 
the reason why India can rule herself better 
than England or any other nation on earth 
can rule her. 


A VISIT TO FRANKFURT A MAIN 


B,T„HoV.is sm chard C. GHOSE 


ttt-TTP'N T arrived in London early iu 
WTplemta U»t t adnsed -joto 

" Fr.nkiurt.on.Maiu and MM 1 “ 

tho skilled assistance «' F ',°' eM,,r k ,J h 0 ° h .j“ot 
den in restoring my health. «hich h.d^not 
been very satisfactory d “ r,Dg f * h p ra0 \f ur t on 
I accordingly left London for Fran* turio 

at some oi the famons pnhl.n hudd'"^- 8 ”“ 

S,X. Cnx" Museum of F, no 

whatsoever in «“ de g^^ , ° 1 ^ itoT to Besets 

cenotaph Tailed to the memory .. 'l n( j 

nnk.oin soldier. Brussels is » 6 »' c, 'J,Xr 
it struck me as & reprodoctio . 

scale of Paris. I left Brussels at 
and had a comfortable night in the wagon 

“*I arrired at Frankiort on th. 

-the 21st September at 5 a. m. a 


delighted to be met at the station by a man 
from Professor Von Noorden’a Clinic Pro- 
fessor Von Noorden is a world-famous 



Sir George of Cornwall 

Br Hans Holbein the younger. Preserved at the 
Art- Institute. 
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specialist for treatment of all manners of 
stomach troubles by means of what is called 
diaetetische Knren or dietetic cure I stayed 
in the Clinic for neatly two weeks and found 
myself very fit indeed at tho end of my 
stay but I do not propose to jot down herein 
tbe details of the treatment in Professor Von 
Noorden 8 Clinic nor is it my object to des 
cnbe the Clinic itself 

I was delighted to visit Frankfurt I had 
heard of Frankfurt many many years ago as 
being the birthplace ot Frankfurt s greatest 
genius Goethe and I felt myself attracted 
to a detailed study of the history ofTrankfurt 


It is said that Frankfort was an inhabited 



Statue of Goethe 
at the Irankfurt C ty Library 


place m Roman times but tbe first genuine 
historical notice of Frankfurt dates from 
794 AD in which year it was chosen as tbe 
meeting place of a great Imperial and 
Ecclesiastical Council by Charlemagne 
Popular tradit on connects the origin 

of the town with a legend that Charle 
magne when retreat og before the Saxons was 
«afely conducted across the river by a doe 
crossing it near a shallow spot The annual 
«. the Emperor and his 


had thus shown 


Frankish army a ford through the water 
Charlemagno is said to have then tossed his 
sword into tho bottom of tho river bed and 
to have called out “This plnco shall hence- 
forth bo called Frankenfurt In connection 
with this legend a monument has been 
erected to the I mpetor Charlemagne on the- 
old bridge across the river Main About the 
year 1JO0 tho privilege of holding fairs was- 
confirmed through no Imperial Charter of one 
of tho successors of Charlemagne About 
I3o0 Frankfurt was made a freo Imperial city 
and tho Emperor Charles Ik issued from it 
tho famous Golden Bull which is preserved 
to this day in tho Municipal Museum In- 
tho 14th and 15th centuries tho Imperial 
Diets were often 1 eld in tho town Owing to 
tho embittered feelings that were engendered 
between tho Roman Cliatholic and tho Pro 
testnnt sections of the population by Luthers 
reformation oi tho Church tho town had to 
pass through heavy religious wars during the 
the ICth century It was then subjected to 
a great many vicissitudes \ tho reformed faith 
was adopted by Frankfurt and its importance 
greatly increased since it becarao customary 
about tho time of Maximilian II for the 
German Emperor to bo crowned within its 
precincts In the 17th century all power 
was practically in the hands of a few closely 
related families and the greatest mismanage- 
ment of tho city s finances took place- 
without hindrance. The Jewish population 
of Frankfurt seems to hare occupied an 
important position oveu at that early time 
During the terrible times of the Thirty 
Tears War the town was the residence of 
Ling Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden and 
durmg the wars of Louis \IV the external 
influence of the town declined more and 
moTe The supremacy of the Patriciate at 
homo and the oppression and tmsgovernmenfc 
steadily increased The beginning of the 
18lh century again involved the town in a 
constitutional struggle in which the citizens 
were victorious Assisted by the Emperor 
they forced the ruling families to grant 
them a share m the financial administration 
The intellectual life of the town however 
was gTeatly stimulated through the develop- 
ment of the book trade that set in in tbe 
17th century In 1749 Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe was horn in Frankfurt and 
maDy civic monuments which are to be 
found in Frankfurt are proofs of the venera 
tion extended to him by his fellow eitzens 
From 1759 till 1762 the town was occupied. 
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by the French and the contributions which 
the French extorted were rery onerous. 
Frankfort’s time of suffering was brought 
to an end when the town was transferred 
to the Prince Primate Karl Von Dilborg 
Although the Prince Primate was onlv a 

tool in the hands of Napoleon and without 
any power of his own, his reign is considered 
to bate been of great bcneht to the 

development of the town. The citys 
finances came under strict control The 
various religious denominations 
were granted equal rights 
The fortifications wero dis- 
mantled and the town was 
surronnded with beautiful 
boulevards and promenades 
The educational system 
reformed in harmony with 
the spirit of tho age and the 
intellectual life encouraged 
through the establishment of 
new and the extension of 
existing scientific institutions 
After the battle of Leipzig 
the united monarchs restored 
tho Congress of Vienna and 
confirmed Frankfort's inde- 
pendence and it wa3 chosen 
as the scat of the German 
Confederation. Frankfurt join- 
ed the Frusso-Hessian 
Zollverein in 1835. The 
political importance of Frank- 
fort as tho seat of the German 
Diet and also as the chief centre of 
the movement towards German unity reached 
its culminating point when during the 



The Roraer, Frankfort Town -Council Hill 

revolutionary period of 1848 the German 
Parliament held its sessions there and the 
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people of Frankfurt took a prominent part 
m political affairs In the subsequent 
straggle between Austria and Prussia for the 
hegemony in Germany, Frankfurt did pot 
tak 9 an active part but after having 
supported Austria in 186G it was formally 
incorporated with Prussia. On the lOtb 
May. 187 1. the treaty which concluded the 
Franko-Gerroan War was signed in the Swan 
Hotel in Frankfurt by Pnnco Bismarck and 
Jules Havre representing Germany and 


Franco respectively. Since that time Frankfurt 
has immensely developed and its population 
to-day is about 480,000 The narrow streets 
of the old town were mostly demolished 
and replaced by wide thoroughfares. In the 
outer suburbs were laid out magnificent 
ornamental grounds provided with broad 
boulevards, avenues, squares and parks. 
The town’s industrial activities are many- 
sided The presenco of numerous banks m 
Fraukfmt shows its importance as one of 
tho foremost commercial centres of southern 
and central Germany. Its brewing trade 
has a worldwide reputation and so has 
the manufacture of its local ( beverage, 
i e. Cider. Every kind of institution for 
the promotion of public welfare adorns the 
city and the hospitals, health establishments, 
institutions for saving life and convalescent 
homes aro models of their kind Sciences, 
arts and theatres are richly provided for The 
largest inner harbour basin, the Eastern 
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Harbour tho gigantic "Memorial hall the 
University bear testimony to the great period 
of development under tho administration of 
Frankfurt s world famous burgoraastor Dr 
Adickes From whatever direction wo may 
approach Frankfurt the gigantic tower of tho 
Ca hedral first and foremost greets us as the 
in st conspicuous landmark of tho old 
Imperial city on tho Main Needless to add 
that one of the first places of interest I visited 
was Goethe s house which is pieserved as a 
museum by the Municipal authorities of 
Frankfurt 



Locrezia Borgia 

By Bartolommeo da Venez a Preserved at the 
Art Institute 

Goethe s library is preserved intact the 
original fnrmshings jealously cared for by 
friends and admirers are still in perfect 
condition The biography of Goethe is in 
itself an epoch of European intellectual 
history Goethe was born as stated above 
m 1749 and he did not die till the 22nd 
March 1832 No man bestrode like a colossus 
so enormous a span of human development, 
a span the width of which is not to be 
measured in terms of years— although in this 
respect Goethe was favoured beyond the 
common lot by the epoch making events and 
conflicts these years encompassed by the 


kaleidoscopic changes they brought over the 
faco of Europe Goethe was boro in the 
ngo of Frederick the Great his boyhood 
felt the quiver of that pride of race with 
which the Great King imbued not merely 
his Prussians but the German pooplo , the 
best years of Goethe s manhood were passed 
amidst tho elation and tho disillusionment 
of the great Revolution , ho watched the 
star of Napoleon rise and set he was a 
witness of tho Holy Alliance and the new 
Europe created by tho Congress of Vienna 
and before he died he saw France once 
more in the throes of a Revolution His 
grand father had been a tailor and then an 
ion keeper in Frankfurt His father had had a 
legal training and then visited Italy of which 
country he cherished the happiest memories , 
but he was a disappointed man his native 
town having refused him tho preferment he 
felt entitled to Ho had however, ample 
means which made it unnecessary for him 
to practise his profession and he established 
bis position m society by marrying the 
daughter of the highest judicial dignitary of 
the city Goethes mother was a little more 
than a girl not quite 17 when she married 
and the poet was their first born Goethe 
experienced the full brunt of the spiritual 
awakening that was ushered m by Rousseau 
and for the first 30 years of his life he was 
a contemporary of Voltaire Goethe however 
set himself to hold the balance between tho 
rationalistic traditions and the new mdividu 
alistic impulses. Goethe s later years fell in 
a period when the constellation of German 
Romanticism was in the ascendancy , he was 
the disapproving spectator of the triumph 
of the romantic over the classic but he 
lived long enough to see the fairy castles of 
the romantic dreamers crumble to dust 
before not a reviving classicism but a ruder 
realism grown arrogant under the advance 
of scientific discoveries a-d the democratic 
industrialisation of a new Europe Goethe 
lived to hail in Byron the herald of the 
modern history Paris London Vienna 
Uoethe never saw Berlin ho disliked but 
he had for many years been a citizen of 
what to him was the capital of the world— 
Rome. He stood face to face with Napoleon 
and received his homage 

d . of interest, such os 

1 ?. ,I U ! th 0 Cathedral the Romer the 
b astern Harbour the btock 1 xchan^e the 

Pal£ oirdT th , 9 Garden 6 £e 

Palm Garden and the Eschenheimer Turn 



PRAYERS AND SERMONS IN STONES 


"Whenever I had leisure I went to see the 
look-stalls and was not surprised to find 
Rabindranath Tagore in German in almost 
every book-shop, Tagore enjoys a vogue in 
Germany which can only be realised when 
one visits Germany. I witnessed the birth- 
day celebrations of President Hindeoberg and 
I realised how the Germans, swayed by a 
comranoity feeling, have, with surpassing 
•devotion, followed Hindenberg and have 
regained their place in the comity of nations 
The German mark has been stabilized It 
is a wonderful story, this stabilization of the 
German mark, and I was fortunate in secur- 
ing at Frankfurt the English version of Dr. 
"Hjalmar Scb&cht’s striking book on the 
stabilization of the mark Space will not 
allow me to refer to the inflation of the War 
Period, to the state of the mark from the 


Armistice to the invasion of the Rnhr, to 
the period from the invasion of the Ruhr 
to the stabilization of the mark, to the 
currency crisis and to the economic crisis, 
to the Dawes Plan and to the reconstruction 
of the German mark and capital markets. 

My official position will not allow me to 
enter into the region of politics, but I may 
be permitted to observe that unless we can 
inspire a community feeling in India, dis- 
regarding the frontiers raised by caste and 
creed and sink our own differences and 
work 'without haste,’ ‘without rest,’ in the. 
same spirit as the Germans have worked, I 
can see do satisfying future within the 
yange of the vision of the present generation 
or indeed of many generations to come hero- 
after. 


PRAYERS AND SERMONS IN STONES 

(Some interesting inscriptions of by-gone ages) 

Bv ANI5IE3H CHANDRA ROY CHOUDHORY 


all my wanderings through the city of 
Katmandu and its snbnrbs, nothing 
impressed me so much as the mute, thougn 
deeply eloquent, lettered symbols of Nepal s 
ancient glory, — 1 mean those inscriptions 
which are to be found on the walls of her 
temples and public bnildings Standing in 
the midst oE these monuments and reliqnes ol 
by-gone ages, I realised what Shakespeare could 
have meant when in /Is Tow Lite It hespoke 
of finding ‘Sermons in Stones’ ; for, taking 
these words in their literal sense, 
I think one may find more of such 
*Serraons’ in Nepal than anywhere else m 
the world Many of these inscriptions are no 
donbt like the Fgyptian hieroglyphics too 
difficult to decipher, bnt quite a large number 
of them, however vaguely understood, has an 
interest beyond measure, as fnrnishipg a clue 
to tbe history of by no means an inglorious 
age in an ancient and pictaTesque country 
which for most of us still remains shrouded 
in mystery. In this article, it is my purpose 
to deal with some of these. 


The Prayer of Pratap Malla 

First in importance, and perhaps in interest, 
is an inscription attributed to Raja Pratap 
Malla, one of the Mails Rajas who rnled at 
Katmandu before its conquest by tbe Gurkha 
King Prithvi Narayan Shah It is a prayer 
to Kalika composed in no less than fifteen 
different characters inscribed on a piece of 
slab which is bui't into a wall of the old 
palace at Hannmandhoka, where the Malla 
Rajas used to hold their court and where 
under the present Gnrkha regime also, all 
important state functions and ceremonies are 
held. An effigy of the Raja in an attitude of 
prayer surmounting a tall pillar still adorns 
the Dorbar Square at Hanumandboka, which 
was called after the prodigious image of the 
god Hanuman placed at the principal gate to 
the palace A brief account of the reign 
of Raja Pratap Malla will not be altogether 
out of place here. 

He was seventeenth in the line of descent 
from Jayabhadra Malla, the founder of the 
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and letters taken from so mo of the Faropean 
languages with which In all likelihood he 
seems to have been protty familiar I do not 
know whether any European entered 
i imvo Kstmanda as far back as the year IGol but 

been one of the most learned' men of his the following extract quited from 'Jir Charles 

i% and gathered together around him a Belt a TM P„ia,l Present might throw 
large number of scholars and pandits from some light on the question — 
other countries He was a great pitr-m of It was dunn- the early veira of the fifth i 
arts and architecture and built innumerable Lam*, ahoit t6»t> that the first European entered 


dynasty of Mall a Rajas of Bhatgaon and 
Katmandu Accoidmg to Wrghts H story he 
ascended the throne of Katmandu In Nepih 
Sambit 759 (A D »G30) and reigned till 
N t> 809 (A. D 16S9) H«* is reputed to have 


temples in and around the city Ho composed j* 0 


Tibet thu^ti he dues not appear to tuve iw hed 


Portuguese Jesuit lather 


canted them to be inscr bpd on stones placed ent-r Lhm were Johann Gruebcr an AiHtnan 
in van us temples and shrines snch as th so Je<it and Albert d Orville a B Uun 8 f r the 

of Pashupatmath Oohyewan and Swayambhn K^Nor'l Se itaS forther^ Tibet to Lhasa., 
He is sa d to have lnstitnted several stayed there a month and then came to Katmandu 


oath 


jafrns or religious processions and festivals 
which are still celebrated amongst the Ne vars 
with great pomp and picturesque ceremony 
Now as regards the inscription I have 
already referred to (photograph enclosed) 
there is a popular tradition which makes it 
something like an open sesame to the large 
treasures buried by Pratap Malta in a con 
secrated spot near Hanumandhoka In the 
middle of the inscript on will be noticed a 
water spout shaped 1 ke the month of a dragon 
It is said that if anyone can read the whole 
of the mystic writing and spell the meaning 
thereof he will find heavenly liquor flow 
from the spout, and by digging the ground 
where it falls he may obtain the hidden 
treasures As far as I have been able to 
ascertain the fabulous wealth still remains 
undiscovered and untouched for none has 
yet been able to spell the whole of the 
secret prayer The inscription does indeed 
contain some familiar letters and words 
especially those in Sanscrit, and Faglish but 
to read and understand the whole of it may 
yet demand the best efforts of distinguished 
linguists and antiquarians 

It will be seen that the fourth line of the 
inscription bears the name of Maharajadhiraj 
Sn Sn Kavindra Jaya Pratap Alalia, and in 
the fifth line between the second and third 
devices there occurs the date Samhat 774 
Magh Sukla bripanchami This date corresponds 
to V D lb54 

It is very canons indeed that at a time 
when do European nation had yet succeeded 
m obtaining a firm footing on Indian soil 


If what is said above of the visit of two 
Europeans to Katmandu about the year 1661 
be true Pratap Malla must have m°t them 
in his capital city but that meeting does not 
servo to explain the u*e of words of European 
origin in an inscription of I6a4 This strange 
phenomenon may be taken as an evidence of 
the quickoess with which arts and letters 
travel from one place to another transcending- 
all barriers o! m untam and sex 

Raja Pratap Mafia also composed prayers 
to S vayambhunath and Guhyeswan Bbavani 
which he caused to be inscribed on stones 
and slabs placed m their respective temples 
These inscriptions belong to the period !b40-*' 
54 when the Raj* appears to have thirough 
ly repaired the Buddhist Chaitya of Swayam- 
bhunath and erected a pillar surmounted by 
a lion in front of the temple of Gahye»vari 
All these inscriptions bear the title of 
Kavindra which the Raja seems to have 
assumed 


The Sway istobf Inscription issrovrr* 
to Jaya Prakash Mall a 


In and around the temple of Swaynmbhu~- 
natb there are several stone slabs on which 
are recorded the dates when it has been 
repairs a id the names of persons by whom 
the repairs were effected Amongst the e we 
find an interesting inscription assigned to 
Jayaprakash Malta the la t Malla Raja of 
Katmandu who renewed the principal timber 

. 0 . . ”1 . — » — »—«•«*«• au,„ of the Swayambhu mound A translation of 

hen hhah Jahan was reigning Emperor oi this inscription a copy of which has been 
lJelbi ana Oromwell had just been made Lord preserved in the University Library of 
in m Dt u Co ™ moowe! dth of Cambridge is given in Dr Wrights, History- 
England there should have been inscribed of Nepal The following is an extract from 
amongst tho ptajets oi a Nepal p tw0 o wotd5 the translation _ E 
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Prajer of R^a Fratap Malla 


„ “Obeisance to Tnratna, the P^w of^lj 
Salivas! Al«o obeisance to nil »’ 0< *9“ a 0 f 

Bod hi sat was’ Obesiance to the j 

the nevpr-dving Sadcuru. wj 1059 ^ ^ ° tv 

ever seek l This Sadguru. in order ^at 
and happiness may attend the cods and man 

55* AtoT^sj gs 

the wheel of the world nt -JS™ nmitV ne 
acain) those who bow to h ™^l( h u fi y Tr!i wn she 
is the noose by which are successful y 
three ,om of Mhiacen. n™elj. . tSt, the 
Fratyekayana. and Mahayata. Be i le 

desire of everyone, 1 'he.the BhaOra 
» 'he oocean of pood SwayandhiT Chany* 

of Jambu-dwipa. The crest bwaya rel deied 

VOS'-es'-inc such attributes, hayirc t^nret^ {<> 
uninhabitable by the Stn of kaliyuga, 
be repaired.” etc. . 

The inscription then goes on to narrate 
how Karma pa Lama, the Jew ^ 0 |b ac d 
arts and sciences’, came from the ’ ■ 

commenced the wotI: of repairs in 
cions moment when the three go tnj0 

Ganapati and Kumar appeared provide 

forms and assured him that they w #nd 

all the charges of procuring t g The 
other things necessary for the * 
work was commenced in Hre «« V.S 
(S. S St 11, and completed n I«&> >> J 

by one disciple of Karmapa L»m . |he 
the assistance of Ja>aprata«h M • 
interest taken in the work by the t-.oisna 
King, Pxitlmnarayan Shah. 

BiutqiO'c Is^EirrtoNS 
The Malta Rajas of Bhatgaon M **U 
Arere fond of earring their deeds and dream , 


(heir prayers and sermons on stones and 
mllars An inscription dated the 15!h of 
Sravaoa, Nepll Sambat 573 (A. D. 1453) 
attribntes to Raja Jaishn Malla. the the ” 
reicntne Kins ot Bbetgeon. tho credit for 
buhdios a fortlficelion and ditch, and a high 
citadel in the Cltr for the purpose of garri- 
soning troops and storing ammunition, it is 
interesting to note that in baildmg this forti- 
fication, tho people of the fonr castes willingly 
bore loads of brick and earth. The inscrip- 
tion assigns to tho Kot-nayak (or officer-in- 
ebarge of the fort) the task of cleaning all 
the streets and houses within the cily walls, 
levying a fino of twelve dams on the 
Kotnarak in case of failure to do bis doty, 
and a fine of one dam (the price of 100 lbs. 
of rice m those day«) on each person who 
causes the least damage to a single brick, 
stone or piece of wood within the walls. 

There are several inscriptions to the 
credit of Raja Dhupatindra Nath Malla who 
is said to have built the famous fiic-stoned 
temple at Hhatpaon, which stards on a base 
of five platforms each guarded by colossal 
figures of giants, griffin*, and gods and 
goddesses. One of there inscriptions states 
bow the Raja having built within his palace- 
compi nnd temples in honour of Uanuman 
and Nara-ingha, assigned a big revenue for 
the worship of the«e gods, and for the 
maintenance of the priests and priestesses. 
Another inscription is a prayer to Bhairava, 
’the bU'band of Garni and the destroyer of 
Manmatha*, to whose lotus-feet the Raj'a 
‘dedicated the faculties of his mind.’ 

From all these inscriptions it appears 
that tbs Malla Rajas, though they were 
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originally Buddhists, held the great gods of 
the Hindus in high veneration and built 
temples and composed songs and prayers in 
their honour The chief importance of these 


inscriptions however lies in tho fact that they 
are tho only authentic records of the achieve- 
ments of rulers in tho Valley of Nepa> 
before its conquest by the Gorkhas 


APS1DAL TEMPLES AND 0HA1TYA-BALLS 

BtR D BANERJI 


1 NSPITF of the claim to great antiquity for 
the architecture of the Iodo Aryans by 
mediaeval and modern writers of India we 
have to admit even now that oar oldest build 
log? so far known are not much older than 
the Christian era The buildings di B cnvered by 
me at Mohen jo daro in 1922 <J3 and by others 
in subsequent years have no connection with 
the structures of the historical period dis 
covered in provinces of India other than 
Sindh It remains still undecided how far 
Indian architecture of the historical penod 
is indebted to the pre Aryan architecture of 
Mohen jo daro and Harappi 

Our oldest structures of the historical 
period are the great Cyclopean walls of old 
Rnjgir or Rajagriha and its towers and those 
discovered by me at Tripun (modern Tewar 
sis miles from Jobbulpm) and both of these 
places are connected with Asnras in Yedic 
and Puramc literature The great relic stupa 
of the Sakyas and the adjacent monastery at 
Piprahwa in the Basti district may be older 
than Ihe Maurya period but very little is 
left of them Next to them in date come 
the three inscribed caves of Asoka at Barabar 
in the Gaya district dedicated by the great 
Emperer for the use of the Ajivikas a sect 
which was founded at the same time as the 
reformed Jamisra of Mahavira Yardhamana 
and the religion of Gautama Buddha Some 
of these Barabar caves are apsidal m shape 
t e with one end rounded or semicircular 
in shape We do not know whether the 
Ajivikas used to worship Chaityas or stnpas 
like the Buddhists or Jams and therefore 
we are not in a position to state whether the 
inscribed caves at Barabar were intended 
for residential purposes or as temples 
and shrines Next in point of date come 
tho series of Jain monasteries and temples 
excavated by Eharavela king of Ealmga at 
Khandagm in the Pan district of Orissa 
There is a good deal of difference of opinion 


amoDg scholars about the date of Kharnvela. 
Some scholars agree with me and Mr h P- 
Jayaswal In thinking; that Khnravela belonged 
to tho second century B C, while others are 
inclined to place him in the first century A 
D But there aro certain points on which 
difference of opinion is not possible — (U 
that the Rani Nor cave is the oldest Jain 
monastery (2) the Oanesa aud Ananta caves 
are the oldest Jain temples in existence and 
(3) that all caves at Kbandagiri and Udaygirl 
near Bliuvaneswar are Jam and not Buddhist 
Fourth in chronological order comes the senes 
of Buddhist caves of western India beginning 
with Bbaja in the Poona district and ending 
with Kanberi near the sea coast in tho Thana 
district These caves fall into two great 
classes and are many centuries older than tho 
mediaeval cave temples of Ellora, Llephanta r 
Aihole or Badami The two great classes 
into which they fall are — (1) the Chaitya 
halls or Apsidal temples and (2) the dormitories 
and combined Chapel dormitories The Aspidal 
temples or Chaitya halls have been discovered 
m many other parts of India such as Taxila 
near Rawalpindi banch near Bhilsa m Central 
India, Aihole near Bijnpur and Ter in tho 
Nizam's dominions id South western India 
and at Sankaram* and Karaatirtham 2 in the- 
Vizagapatam district of the Madras Presidency 
in booth eastern India, An apsidal temple 
was converted into a Hindu temple at 
Ddipi in the South Kanara District of 
Madras. It is now called the temple of 
Anantesvara* With tho exception of 
Ramatiitham and Sankaram the Chaitya 
halls at other places were built of stone 
or bricks and are not rock excavations 


t , * A^wologtcal Suney of 

India 1907 OS pp 149-80 

* Ibid 1910-11 pp 78-88 pis \L-VLVI 
* Anmal Report. Archaeological Dept Southern 
circle Madras 1920 21 p 2o 




Facade of the Chaitya-hall. Karla, Poona Diet. 
( 2nd Century B. C . ) 



Facade of Charya-lia I. Aunti 
XlZdiu'a Dv millions, ( Uli Ctuluij ) 


Ruins of the CMtya-hall 
( No 40 ) SantLi, Bhopal Siate 


Facade of the Chaity*-ba)l 
Ter, Nizam’s dominions. Olh. Century A. D. 





Facade of the Chaitya-haU 
Manmodi Hill, Junnar, Poona Dist 


Facade of the Cliauya-hall 
Bhaja, Poona Dist- 





AP3IDAL TEMPLES AND CHAITY A -HALLS “a 

The Chaitya-hall at Aihole near Badami of which was also octagonal so as to conform 

in the Bijapur district of Bombay, the to the contour of the apse Th '* 

capital of the older Chalukya empire of was discovered by Sir John Marshall near 

the Dharmarajikn stupa at _ Tania, bat the 
second one discovered by him at Taxila was- 
. in the area of the 'Sirkap mins. Chaitya- 

halls all over India are bnilt on the same plan. 



Plan of Chaitya-hall Sankaram. Vizagapatan Dist. 

Sonthern India, was converted into a H«nd“ 
temple in later times. The Chaitys-batl at 
Ter. about thirty miles from Barsi in the 
Sholapnr district, is bnilt of bricks and is 
slightly different in plan from other Chaitya- 
halls of northern and southern Indis- 

The older Chaitya-halls were therefore not 
peculiar to tho Deccan or Western India a 
some people have supposed, they were essen 
tially Buddhist in nature and are to be found 
almost all over India wherever Buddhist 
remains of greater antiquity have been at 
covered. In later times they fell into disnse 
and the Yihara took its place, from which all 
mediaeval temples, e. g, those at Nalaoda. 
Bodh Gaya and Sarnath near Benares in toe 
north and at Negapatam iNagapatanam d 
the old inscriptions) in the south, have been 

evolved. ... 

Sir John Marshall, to whom belongs the 
credit of tho discovery and identification ot 
the lour Apsidal temples of Taxila and Sa , 
assigns a very early date to them . 

two Apsidal temples or Chaitya-halls at laxua, 
the end of one is angular and not c ' rca,ar : 
the far-end being divided into a number ot 
facets instead of beiog an unbroken semicircle. 
This Chaitya-hall contained a stupa the base 



They are large rectangular halls, the far ends of 
which are semicircular. In this semicircle is 
built a small circular or octagonal altar, the 
centre of which is the same as that of the 
bigger semicircle attached to the end of the 
rectangular hall. The object of worship is 
placed on this altar or pedestal. In all cases 
where the temple has not been converted 
into & Jain or a Hindu Shrine the altar is 
still occupied by a stupa (also called Chaitya, 
Dagoba or Pagoda). 
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Chaitya hall in the Sirksp aroi at Taxila was 
falling into decay in the first «mtmy A. U 
and therefore it mast hare been boilt in 
the 2nd or the 1st pentary B C The date* 
of the rock-cut Chattya-hills of western 
India have been differently estimated by 
different persons Sir J >hn M«r-h*U w of 
opinion that the Chaitya-hall at Bn.]* f" the 
Poona district, about a mile and a half from 
Karla, is the oldest and that the Chaitya-hall 
at the Pandulena group near Nvufc older 
than that at Karla.® Toe Bi»]a Cnaitya hill 
may he older than the re->t bur it is i'QO**" 
sible to maintain that the Chaitva-hall of the 
Pandnlena group is older than that at Karla 
The Karla Chaitya-hall contains two impor- 
tant inscriptions one of the reign of the 
Scythian monarch Mahapsna acceding to 
which the village of Kirajtka was c'ven to 
the ascetics living in the caves of \ alurata 
(Karla caves) by Nahapana's son in law Usha- 
vadata, 7 and another of Va-.is.ithi put a 
Pnluraavi, the son and successor of the 
Satavahaoa king Gaotamiputra Satsfctroi, 
according to which another village was given 
to the same ascetics m the 
the reign of the king 8 [he Karla Chaitva- 
hall was therefore excavated before the time 
of Nahapana or Pulumavi la e*ve No W 
of the Pandnlena grouo near N as.k. on the 
other hand, it is definitely stated in the 
inscnption.on the back wall of the verandah 
that it was caused to be excavate! by Usha- 
vadata in the life-time of Nahapana. U is 
therefore pnma facie impossible to a reo 
with Sir John Marshall about the relative 
positions of the Karto and Pjndulena 
Chaitva-hall* in the chronologi-d SG . A,0 .. 1I . 

The Chaitya-hall on the Manraodi hill at 
Junnar in the Na<ik district »> 8 * 
the period of the Scythian monarch 
'• and the style aUo proves that rt Mnp 
to the same period of Architectural develop- 
ment as the hall in the P-® dll ' 0O » ca res The 
facade is mean and narrow and the » oter,G [ 
shows incapability of w.de conc-ption on 
the part of the architect Tne top of the Chaitya 
in the Pandnlena hall touches tna car7e “ 
and has been placed on ns uooecessarilv high 
pedestal. It is imp^ble t. coiceive of this 


» A Guide io T<u-Jo CWrn/o m/. p 
a Cambndje JMom of Inil ^ ehnp ' AA L 
P ' C5 ?‘ Fpiwhia Mien. T* Til, p 50. A® t3- 
». I hid, p 61. .Vo 14 


specimen as one intermediate between the splen- 
did Cnaitva-halls of Kirla and Bhaja. the 
C-iauva-halls at Kondaoe. Kanheri f Cave 
N » III the earlier Cnaitva-halls at Ajanta 
(Cives Mo, IX and X». at Pitalkhera in the 
Niztm’s diintnions, and at Bedsa in the 
p , ina district, all belong to the same period 
and cm not be much different in date. 

Before we come to disca-.3 the later 
group of Chaitya-halls we must refer to the 
peculiar firm of the roofs of these halls. 
Sir John Marshall has observed that he 
frnnd timbers which supported and formed 
the roif of the Chaitya hall found by him in 
the Sirkap mound » The roofs of the 
Chutya-halls at Samshi, temples No 18 and 
40 of the plan, were also roofed with 
timber. The facade of the Lomash Risni cave 
on the Btrabar hills shows the earliest form of 
the hut shaped temple This is the only 
cave on the Barabsr and Nagarjuot 

cave* which does not bear a contemporary 
inscription, bat the general style shows that 
it belongs to the early Maurya peri id and 
the polishing of the interior, so perfect m 
the other caves on the Barabar lulls, was 
left ioc implete. The facade of this cave 
represents a hut or a woodea temple. On 
the top is to be seen the sloping roof of a 
woiden structure with the ends of the 
square woodea beams sticking out \>e 

see the last pair of square wooden pillars 
placed aslant which supported the structure. 
The roif bends down unnaturally at the 
caves Under the roof we see a Torana 
consisting of three wooden arches exactly 
similar to those still to be seen in the horse 
sh >e shaped openings in the facade of the 
Cnaitya-nalls at Karla, Kondaoe >* and 
Bnaja The spaces between these three 
arches is filled np with lattice work and a 
frieze of elephants Under this arch is the 
door with slanting jambs, all carved oat of 
the rock 11 At Bhaja and Karla, all beams and 
prop* and even nails are faithfully represented m 
stone The peculiar feature of the Chaitya-halls 
of Western India is the use of circular 
wioden beams under the barrel-shappd vault 
of the roof. These beams or roof timber 
can still be seen at Karla, Bhaja, Kondane 
and thrnr marks or traces in the Chaitya- 
hall at Kaoheri. but there is no such trace in 
the Chaitya-hall of the Pandnlena group. 


n A Quid' I't Tixxh. p SG. 
i* Gimbndje fliilorv of fndii, 
XX PIG'). 

i». Ibid. pL XI-25. 


VoL /, pL 
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From the beginning of the fourth 
-centory A D the facades of the Chaitya 
halls began to change This new form is to 
be found Ju the later Chaitya halls at Ajanta 
(Cave No 19) at Ellora and the new trans- 
formed Chaitya halls at Aihole and Ter 
The facade of Cave No 19 at Ajanta is 
really a later development of that at the 
Pandulena The tall verandah so prominent 
in the case of the Karla Chattya hall and 
these at Bbaja and Kauhen and traces of 
which can still be seen at Kondane near 
Karjat on the G I P Railway, gives way 
to a smaller porch the best examples of 
which are to be seen in the Chaitya halls at 
Ajanta and Ellora At Aihole the porch 
cannot be recognized now, as it is hidden 
by the later additions to the front The 
Chaitya h 11 at Ter, supposed to be the ancient 
citv of Tagara, is peculiar, ns it is the only 
example of an Apsidal temple in brick In this 
case the rear of the temple is narrower than 
the front 14 It is really the beginning of the 
separation of the sanctum from the hall 
which we see for the first time in the Apsidal 
-temple of the Dharmarajika stupa area at 
Taxila >* and which later on developed into 
the nunufapa The root of the Chaitya hall 
at Ter is also shaped like a barrel vault like 
tho«e in other Chaitya halls Of this bnck- 
buitt ball wo shall have to speak again when 
we discuss the connection between the nncient 
and mediaeval Chaitya halls and the evolution 
of the Indian and the far eastern temple 
types in the 5th and the Gth centum 0 A D 
Ihe Chaitya halls of western India find 
a continuation in the caves of Slalwa The 
Chaitya hall in the series of Buddhist caves 
on the Poladongar 1c hill in the Indore State, 
n few miles from Garoth station on the 
B B and C I Railway is exactly of the 
saroo typo as that in tho PaDdulena senes 
To the south east of Poladongat arc the 
Buddhist and the Hindu caves of Dhamnar 
whore there is a fine Chaitya hall of the 
same type a° that nt Ter hut with an open 
roof It 1 ° extremely difficult to recognise 
it as a Chaitva halt from the meagro descrip- 
tion of Mr If too'ena « Dhamnar lies about 


six miles from Sbamgarh station on the 
B B and C I Railway and there are 
Buddhist and Hindu caves at this place 
The Buddhist caves are to be found at three 
places on the same place, while the Hindu 
caves are situated to the north 18 A fine 
series of Buddhist caves exist at Bagh in 
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the Bakaner Pargana of the Amjhera district 
of the Gwalior State and the larger hall at 
that place is supposed to be a Chaitya-hall, 
tat as the caves are full of debris it is not 
possible to say what was the shape of the 
Chaitya-hall.* 5 .. 

For some reason or other Chaitya-halls 
were not excavated oat of solid rock m 
"Northern India though there was no scarcity 
of suitable sites or materials. The northern 
Buddhists gradually gave up building 
Chaitya-halls and adopted a new style of. 
Viharas or modern temples in their stead Io 
•southern India, where Buddhism lingered for 
a longer time, the larger group of caves 
-continued to be inhabited by the monks We 
have definite evideuce of the residence of the 
Buddhist monks at Ajanta up to the end of 
the 12th century. At Ellora the majority of 
Buddhist caves were excavated after the <th 
century A D. and at Kanhen, the Suahara 
chieftains of Thaua continued to excavate 
new dormitories for the monks till the end ot 
the 10th century Evidence is altogether 
wanting in the cases of the Buddhist groups 
•of Bhaja, Karla, and Pandutena Later ^ ins- 
criptions have not been discovered at these 
places, which perhaps indicates their neglect 
after the early centuries of the Christian era 
But there are certain circumstances which 
may prove that Buddhist worship continued 

" Central India Gazetteer, Vol I Gicahoi State 
part /. p. 10G. _ 


at the great Chaitya-halls up to onr times. The 
Koli fishermen of the Thana and Kolaba 
districts assemble at Karla on certain days, 
preferably full-moon days, on which they 
worship m front of the Great Chaitya cave, 
Mr A. II. A. Simcov, I C. S, Collector of 
Nasik iD l l »21, recorded a similar practice of 
the Kolis of the Waoi-Dindori region ia front 
of cave No 10 or the Chaitya-hall at the 
PaDdnlena. 

The Chaitya-halls at Aihole and Ter are 
extremely interesting on account of their 
survival, almost untouched up to our times. 
Like the Chaitya-hall No. 40 at Sanchi the 
Chaitya hall at Aihole was converted into a 
Hindu Temple (of Durga) bv adding a row 
of pillars all round tho building and covering 
the added area with a sloping roof. 2 ® The 
earliest Hindu Temples were evolved in this 
fashion and the sloping covering of the 
verandah is ono of the characteristic features 
of the two-storied Hindu temples of the 5th 
and Gth century A. D At Aihole there was 
no lack of suitable rocks for excavating 
Chaitya-halls and in fact some of the largest 
Hindu caves of the Deccan were excavated 
here and in the neighbouring bill of Badami. 
The Chaitya-hall at Aihole was converted 
into a temple of Durga apparently in the 6th 
century A. D. 


« Annual Report of ihe Archaeologist Survey 
of India, 1907-CR pi. IAMII and L.WIV. 


THE VOLTA CENTENARY 

Bv PROFESSOR MEGHNAD SAHA, F. R S. 


T HE greatest International Scientific Con- 
gress, of Physicists and Electrotechmc.ans 
which the world ha* ever seen assem- 
bled on September 11th of the current year 
at the little Town of Como in North i Itslv to 
do honour to the memory of Alessandro ' olta. 
who lived and died there just a hnndred 
years ago. For over a week the beautiful 
town of Como ran festive with meetings, ban- 
quets. pleasure trips and amusements, ine 
Congress was organized and financed by _ tne 
Italian Government, and was eagerly joined 


by Physicists and Electricians all over the 
wortd. Let us see what Volta, a mere teacher, 
has done to win the hearts of succeeding 
generations of his countrymen. and to command 
the homage of scientific men all over the world. 

Probably everyone will agree that the 
only superiority which the Twentieth-Century 
man can claim over the medieval man is the 
tremendous hold he has got upon the Powers 
of Naturel Man has made a conquest of 
Nature and is harnessing her powers to hi3 
own use. While in former ages a wild 
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rushra* stream or a roaring waterfall this phenomenon to the presence of Electn- 
only "excited wonder mixed with fear cal Force —which simply means the force 
and compelled man to associate with it developed in amber— electron being the Greek: 
some invisible divinity possessed of my word for amber 

sterioas powers he now sees m these nothing In the Eighteenth Centary the Leyden jar- 
bat a source of power which he can profitab was invented and the laws of production of 
ly harness and utilize for his everyday Electricity by friction (by robbing together 
requirements two pieces of matter) were completely 

In this conquest of Nature a large part elucidated Frictional raacbiaes were al o- 
is played by Electricity and the present age invented for the continuous production of 
has aptly been termed the Age of Electricity electricity and the American philosopher 
Vet the science of Electricity is barely a statesman Benjamin Franklin showed by his 

celebrated kite experiments that electricity 

p*" ■■■' ' ' J 1 ' -s - ’ n produced by the frictional machines is 

* r identical with the electricity of thunder- 

I _ clouds But a convenient source of conti- 



Alessandro k olta vr th his Electrophorous 
ana crown of piles 


hundred years old and in honouring Volta 
the world is paying homage to the memory 
of ono whose fundamental discoveries about 
a hundred and forty years ago played a great 
part In ushering this Age of Hectncity 
ho doubt l tectncat Phenomena were 
known to tho Ancients Thunderstorms and 
lightning are matters of daily occurrence 
About seven hundred years before Christ, 
Thales of Miletus the f rst of the seven wise 
men of C reece observed that if a piece of 
amber is rubbed with a piece of silk it 
attracts small pieces of paper He ascribed 


nuons supply of electricity was still wanting 
This was supplied by Volta in his Voltaic 
cell The Voltaic cell is now known to 
everybody If a glass jar is filled with 
sulphuric acid and two pieces of metal copper- 
and zinc, are placed in it, and connected 
externally by a piece of wire, we get con- 
tinuous prodnction of Electncty 

It took Volta a long time to discover his 
Voltaic cell and wo shall piesently relate 
the circumstances which led him to the dis 
covery Bat it is profitable to see what a 
revolution this small apparatus has made 
id this world The discovery placed for tho 
first time in the hands of men a simple n°d 
convenient apparatus for pioducing continuous 
streams of elctricity studying its natnro and 
usmg it for solving the problems of Nature 
Shortly after Volta s discovery Nich Ison 
and Carlisle sent a current of electricity 
through water and showed that this substance, 
which had been regarded from time im- 
memorial as one of the five elements is really 
a compound of two elementary gases thus 
overthrowing odo of the most erroneous 
dogmas which had hindered the growth of 
scientific knowledge for two thousand years. 
But the influence of the Voltaic cell on 
the progress of our knowledge of electricity 
is eqnaily far reaching In 18 *0 Oersted a 
Danish Professor showed that the electric 
current in a wire created a magnetic field 
around it. This discovery showed for the 
first time that there is an intimate connection 
between the two distinct groaps of phenomena^, 
“electricity and magnetism — a fact preg 
naot with remarkable future developments. 

In 1831 Faraday discovered the taws of 
Flectromagnetic Induction and showed that 
electricity can be produced by rotating 
& conductor in a magnetic field Faraday s 
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•rotating disc has become the Father of ail 
unodera generating dynamos and has generally 
replaced the Voltaic cell as a continuous 
source o! electncty. In 1838, the hist 
telegraphic transmission was earned ont _ by 
■Gauss and Weber in Gottingen and in ISiJ. 
Edison and Swan placed the first electrical 
glow lamp in the market, and later the first 



Alessandro Volta in Youth 

■electrical tramways began to supplant the 
steam driven engines and horse 
Tinge hydro-electnc stations like the Niagara 
Tails station in America or the Sivaaamadram 
"Water Works in Mysore began to be erected 
in all countries. From the middle of the 
•nineteenth ceotnry civilisation is gradually 
becoming electrified. B.g electrical concerns 
-employing hundreds and thousands of men 
have sprang np in all countries, like the 
-various Siemens Works and Allgemeine 
Eleknzitals Gesellschaft (popularly known as 
The ‘A. E Ct.') in Germany and the Metro- 
politan Vickers Ltd in England, and the 
■General Electric Co in America 

The electrification of civilization is 
apparent to everybody, but its R 1 * 
development is to be found in a country 
like Sweden, where even the smallest 
are supplied with telephones and 
hydro-electric power has been “evelope 
to the extent of 1100 H. P. per head of 
population ; so that even small conntry 


houses belonging to farmers arc supplied 
with electricity and electrical power has 
largely supplanted the steam power and hard 
labour id many industries, and works of every- 
day life. , . . . .. 

Yet another triumph of electricity was 
in hand. This happened when Marconi, a 
countryman of Volta, following the theoreti- 
cal speculations of Maxwell and experimental 
works of Hertz, succeeded in 1698 in sending 
a signal through mere space from England to 
America Now through the medium of wire- 
less telegraphy, two men from the antipodes of 
the world can communicate wilh each other— 
an achievement undreamt of by men and 
gods alike in ancient times. 

Let ns now tabo the, main threads of 
Volta’s career and see how he was led to 
his simple but great discovery. Volta was 
bora in 1745 in the little town of Como, on 
the shores of lake Como in North Italy. Como 



Inside of the Volta Mausoleum 
is a picturesque old town, the old Comum of 
tbe Romans, and has a beauty and charm of its 
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own scarcelj surpassed by any other locality 
in the world Here Switzerland ends and Italy 
begin* and Como combines the beauties of a 
Swiss lake city with the charm of an Italian 
blue sky Here were born in ancient tunes 
the two Phmes who were probably the only 
men with a scientific bent of mind amongst 
the ancient Romans 

In this beautiful town Volta lived and 
grew and performed his early experiments in 
electricity Hero he discovered the Electro 
phorus a convenient apparatus for showing 
experiments on frictional electricity which 



r, n , Dr D M Bose 

une ol India s Representatives at \oita Centenary 

is still used tor demonstration purposes In 
17TO o chair in Physics was tonnded lor him 
in the neighbourin'; old city o! Patia tho scat 
?' «» ? the oldest Universities „[ *d 
the world lie made an extensive tour about 
this time through the chief countries of 
Franco and 

r ngland and formed friendships with scien- 
tists of these countries. During his «». T ?„ 
London in 17S2. he made the per/onal 
aeiiuamtanco of many m embers of th« } 
Society, to which bidy 


later he communicated his discovery of the- 
Voltaic Piles and the Voltaic Cell 

The circumstances which led tiim to this 
great discovery were very trivial to start 
with In 1780 L Galvam was Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Bologna His 
wife happened to catch a bad cold and the 
doctor prescribed for her a soup made out 
of frog s leg As no frog was available in 
the market Galvam asked his assistant to get 
some frog which had been killed for his 
researches on Anatomy The assistant while 
trying to lift the frog’s leg with the aid of 
iron pincers, found that when some nerves 
were tonebed it produced a convulsive move- 
ment in the dead frog He called another 
assistant to witness the singular phenomenon., 
who noted that the convulsive movement 
was provoked not merely by the contact of 
iron but when simultaneously a spark was 
passed between the conductors of an electrical 
machine in the same room 

The fact was reported to Galvam, who 
soon became interested in the phenomenon. 
He performed several experiments to eluci- 
date the matter and published his conclusions 
m the Proceedings of the Real Academy of 
Sciences, Bologna Galvam found that if a 
circuit was completed between two pieces of 
dissimilar metal*, say iron and copper, through 
the frog’s body, the couvnlsions could be pro- 
duced Now Galvam was an anatomist and 
was not familiar with the ways of thmkwg 
of the men of Physics He thought that the 
frog's body wa* the main source of electricity, 
which he called animal electricity, and the 
metal* were simply the conductors of 
electricity 

These facts soon became known to Volta, 
and he communicated them to the Royal 
Society with the remark, It contains one of 
the most beantifnl and surprising discoveries ” 
But Volta saw that Galvam’s explanations 
were all wrong He had been thinking for 
a very long time of an experimental arrange- 
ment which would give a continuous flow of 
electricity He saw that the real seat of 
electricity in Galvam s experiment was tho 
two dissimilar metals (copper and iron), the 
frog s nerve*, owing to their extreme irrita- 
bility, serving simply as an indicator of 
elecincity So he devised an experiment in 
winch the frog was entirely dropped ( Galvam 

«?Kc*,? e 7 C . r abl ° t0 RCt nd ot th ® ^og) Ho 
substituted a piece of moistened cloth between 

X* "2® H ,s f "! stead °f frogs leg Ho also 
showed that when a piece of cloth moistened 
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with acid was placed betweeu tw* plates of 
copper and zinc, electricity could be pro- 
duced and detected by his electrometer. It 
may be mentioned that Volta had “®pro 
the electroscope to such an extent that it 
was a thousand times more sensitive than 
electroscopes used in those days Co g 
his researches, he built his cr0 'J P 
and showed that he could draw a spark, from 


1 Volta was one of the earliest men who, 
instead of thinking in vague terms, * 
used to think in precise mathematical h„ures 
-a trend of thought which has become 
dominant now-a-days in the P? rs “‘ 
sciences, particularly Physics He ... 
versant with the ideas of capacity, P * 

and quantity, which were later precisely 
defined in terms of mathematical accuracy 
Before him. the electrometer or rather the 
electroscope was a very 
of apparatus which could show the ' P 
of only high tension electricity produced 
fric°tional machines Bat Veto totjW I* 
different method (or ns.ng the « lcc 'f os “ p “ 
(which increased its seMiti.eness about a 
thousand times), and armed mtb thi« method, 
hs was able to show the low teosion eleetti 
city which was produced in b «s . 

The single cell or pi e was discovered in 
1792, but it toot several years more *°r voita 
to giro it . final to™ "S 

we know it now) which consisted in gettin. 
rtd of the moist pad. and sabs '!*“' l “A ll ^ 
an acid. In Match 1800, the dtsco. e^,. w as 
for the first time announced in a letter to 
the President of the Royal Societf of 
Sir Joseph Bank. Tolta had also d'scorered 

the principles of Series connection, or the 

method o! putting the cells side by side .m » 
connecting the opposite poles jl “ocesst e 
cefis so that the tension of clectnci<J "X 
mnltiplied. The Voltaic . " u , 
became the indispensable piece of cpp.ralns 
lor erery worker In Physios sod has been 
associated with all other subsequent great 

d ‘ S ThTwild was not slow to recognise th. 
value of this discovery. /V olta was made an 
honorary member of the Royal Society of 
London in the same year. He bad been 
known to the chief members of the then 
Royal Academy of Science in P*«ssmce 
1782, particularly with Laplace and Lavoisier. 
But a war was rag.ng in 1SOO between the 
Republic of France, and th e Austrian Empire, 
in which north Italy was the field of action. 


So Volta could not make his discovery 
known to the Academy before the autumn, 
of 1801. The academy appointed a commis- 
sion consisting of Laplace, Charles, Coulomb, 
Monge and Biot-all celebrated names in 
Science, to examine and report on the value 
of the discovery. Volta was invited to give 
a demonstration, which he first did on the 
7th of November il6 Brumaire), m the 
presence of 42 members of the Academy, 
amongst whom Napoleon Bonaparte was. 
present. 



Dr Meghnad Saha, F. R S. 

One of India’s Representatives at \ olta Centenery 

We cannot resist the temptation of quoting 
the following extracts from the reports of 
the sitting of the Academy. It shows how 
even in those days of trouble and turmoil, 
the French savants and political leaders 
coold properly appreciate the value of a 
great scientific discovery. 

Sitting of 16 Brumaire, year 10 [of the Revolu- 

The citizen Volta, professor at Pavia read the 
first part of his memoir on the theory of Ualvanism 
(a3 current Electricity was known in those days), 
and particularly oa the nature of the Ualvamc 
Fluid. The citizen Bonaparte the had not yet 
become the fi-st Consul or the Emperor) proposed 
that the Academy fmanife-tuu? during the hrat 
moments of peace, its desire to honour the 
luminaries who cultivate scienc-) should present 
a gold medal to citizen Volta, who was the first 
foreign savant who has read a memoir at the 
sitting of the Academy,— as a mark of the respect 
which the Academy entertained for the work of 
the Professor. * * * *— 
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Then follows a report on Volta s lecture 
Napoleon entertained a high re«pect for Volta 
who became synonymous in his eyes with 
scientific genius and continued to load him 
with numerous favours and honours on every 
suitable occasion 



Mussolini 

After this great discovery Volta does not 
seem Jo ha\e done much in Hectncity His 
attention was diverted to other branches of 
Bcience particulary meteorology and laws of 
gases Hi retired from his chair at Pavia 
m 1819 and died at Como in March 5 1827 
at tl o age of seventy five 

The peojlo of Como are very prond that 
tl err city gBte birth to one of the greatest 
men of scie nco of fill ages a great statno 
of \oltv tfdo.os the market i lace The 
Italian Oovernroent under Mussolini is 
erecting a grand tower in lononr of \olta on 
the toj cf the highest teak overlof king the 
town ot Con o It rarres hotel* trailer i laces, 
and even tier tails are named aher lim 
I am »uro Hat if H e «ul or the scientist 
were to wake up at the time of the Congress 


he would have lodged a protest against this 
last act All bis instruments are now pre 
served m a beautiful museum built of the 
best marble and dedicated to his memory 

.Now to return to the Congress The Con 
gress which held its session from September 11 
to September 18 was attended by representa 
lives from all countries of Europe including 
Russia (there was none from the Balkan 
States) USA Canada India and Japan 
Pictures of the eminent physicists with a 
brief sketch of their careers were published 
in the Voltiana — a paper specially published 
for the occasion 

lhe chief incidents were the opening 
ceremony held in the City Theatre of Como 
in which Prof Q Majorana President of the 
Reception Committee welcomed the delegates 

The message of welcome ran as follows 


gathered for a tnendfv symposium within its walls 
buch an asseml ly both by the fame and the 
ach evement of its members has seldom if ever 
been seen before Pilgrims coming to Siena were 
greeted by the friendly inscription over the gate 
bena cor tibi magis pandit May tie members 
read thus in the hearty v elcomo of the citizens 
the deep proud bappme s of the Spirit of Como 
the town that has given buth to Alessandro Volta, 
and is now able to celebrate his centenary by 
giving trj st to the heirs of his gem is and by 
watch ng their achievements outreach even his 
fondest hopes 

Then Prof Senator Garbnsso spoke in 
Italian on the life and labours of Volta Sir 
Ernest Rutherford the President of the 
Royal Society spoke on behalf of the British 
rmpire Prof Janet on behalf of France 
Irof M Von Lane on behalf of Germany 
r/u Kc “ ne!I y on behalf of America. Much 
of the information given m this article has 
been taken from the memorial volume printed 
on tl is occasion containing the lectures of 
Garbasso Rutherford and others. 

The Congress assembled twice a day 
morning and evening and papers were read 
and discussed They wero too technical to bo 
reported in the pages of the Modem Renew 
bnt sutTco H to say almost all topics in 
modem Physics were discussed Some of 
the Congresses like Prof Debyo of Zurich 
f J* p , yct * ^markable linguistic p wers, 

"’ h 4 , 0e,n,aD French fluently 
and wuhout mistalo as the occasion arose 
Ht- is a Hotel n an by birth One whole 
pT Pr ° L N«l* Bool thO 

!K n ? of Ph y R1 « at Copenhagen 
and probably tho most eminent worker in 
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Atomic Physics. He explained m 
great detail the mysteries of the new 
VeUen-mechanich’ or Wave Mechanics 
(developed by L. de Broglie m France and 
E. Schrodinger at Zurich) which has taken 
the canon* position of regarding matter as 
wave, and waves as matter Though grea 
things are expected oE this theory, it was a 
bit too abstruse. The greatest ovation fell to 
the lot of Prof. R. W Wood, an American 
Physicist, and one of the most original 
minds in Science, who has developed a 
method “for killing fish by high-pitched 
souud^ waves." (The wordiog is not q 

SCl Thebe' was a steamer trip along the 
length of Lake Como to Menazzo on the 
other side It was interesting to see rnysi 
cists hnddled in corners in groups ot *nree 
or four, and, oblmom of th» beaot.fol 
scenery about them, engrossed in con . 
tions interesting to themselves alone , f 
of the most interesting groups consisted of 
a number of young expositiomsts of the Bohr 
School, including P.nli « d se “ b ' r j; 

both young men under thirty, 
researches have already begun to dominate 
the world of physical thought . . , 

There was a motor trip to Pavia, the old 
University where Yolta worked aboot a 
hundred and twenty miles from Como. ve 
had to pass through Milan, and bad a 
of its famous dome. f av,a . ,. 1S a -minds 
town, with old-fashioned buildings. It reminds 
one of the Middle Ages. The streets are 

narrow, the buildings have not m ° c b.P . 

sion to beauty. We had a lunch g^ to 
ns by the Podesta (Lord Mayor) of-Pavia. 
in which Prof. Millikan of America, replying 
on behalf of the guests, made a most im- 
pressive speech regarding the P 
scientific research He said that m 
conquered Natnre, not by followmg the old 

half mystical, half metaphysical methods, 

nor by relying on Scriptures, but by , 

ingthe most straightforward and rational 
methods. In this enterprise, all countries 
and nationalities had participated, d 
mantle of inspiration has often travelled 
from country to country in an inexplicable 

WaJ As illustration he took the greatest names 
in the development of the Science of blectri- 
city after Volta ... Oersted (Denmark). Ampere 
(France), Gauss and Weber Germany), tara- 
day (England), Henry (America). Maxwell 
(England), Hertz (Germany). Iu the field ot 


scientific research, he continued, we must 
always keep an open and elastic mind, and 
' prepared to exchange our views m eqaal 
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Monument of Alessandro Volta at Como 
Unveiled on August 15. 1833 


terms with every worker, young or old There 
is no place in Science for a Superior Intelli- 
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gence’ Thus he went on at this Congress 
we bad once to sit at the feet of old grey 
headed men like Lorentz (age "5) and Planck 
(age 70) who after a successful life are 
looking on tie future with mixed feelings of 
pride and benevolent suspicion We had 
again to sit at the feet of middle aged men 
like Bohr and Debye when they expounded 
their beautiful theories of atomic structure in 
abstruse and restrained mathematical language 
and lastly with the same spirit of devotion 


Prof H A Lorentz of Holland the venerable 
Doyen of the Congressists spoke for an hour 
and a half in French summarising all the 
scientific papers which wore read in the 
Congress The keenness and alertness of the 
mind of tins great investigator even at the 
age o 75 is simply astonnding I think few 
else araoDgst the Congressists would have been 
able to emulate this achievement 

At the conclusion of the Congress Prof 
Rutherford on behalf of the foreign delegate 



and eagerness we had to sit at the feet of 
beardless youths like Tanli and Heisenberg 
who came forward to expound their bold and 
far reaching theories of structure of the 
atom 

The Congressists mere assembled for about 
> couple of hones at the old leoture theatre 

™ v » lta ns hd to teach A copper image 
ol Christ on the Cross is hung m every 
lecture theatre 1 ere reminding one ot the 
early days ot these Universities when tl ev 
were simply monastic establishments Here 


thanked the citizens of Como and the Italian 
Government for their hospitality and for 
« '" , ' l l“ “bievement of getting together 
"orlde history ‘>< e 
H. I™ Congress of physicists 

hen. th 1 J, ed , ’2 ,h th " «PniSS10n of thO 
0 g'ven by Italy would be 
followed by other conntries 

st r„mn '”w ess 01 the “■<■*■» did not cease 

sHV- 01 ^ 

galleries with their priceless treasures of the 
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great City (Nostra bella'Citta etemita, Rou»— 
as the Italians always loringly refer to their 
great Metropolis) were thrown open to ns 
Ouides were everywhere provided by the 
Government. We feasted our eyes on the 
pictnres and works of sculpture and mosaics 
by the great Italian Masters, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, and Bernini, -admired the vastoess 
and grandeur of the Vatican, probably the 
greatest monument in the world We were 
one day taken through he rums of Impend 
Rome— tho mins ol palaces on the Palatine 


under the Kingdom, bnt under Mnssollini, the 
work has been began in right earnest, ihe 
Dace has made it the mission of his life to 
bring back to light the glories of Impend 
and Republican Rome. I was told by Frof. 
Millikan that he had visited Rome seventeen 
years ago, bat be found itjhen very dirty 
and unpleasant He was the 

amount ol 


in the care taken Mdr -the jmeJervatijM 
old monuments, and at. the no rd digoiLods 
attitude of the people. •'■iaHWAR'’ 



Como and the Villa Olmo 


( From an antique print ) 


Hill, where Emperors of the old 

Somu^T^g'hl' » d «tC' J th.‘’ e en.' , cm 

Ui™ t ent b 2ftt”' , °Roman ° I»«P' o ^,t o b ™„td tl io 
Forum, where the Roman “.lors used to 

enlightened Popes undertook their nwgto. 
The work of reclamation was carried on 


We had an official Reception from the 
Governor of Rome at the Capitol, once the 
Seat of the Temple of Jupiter, and centre of 
Imperial Rome, bnt restored in the Middle 
Ages as a museum, and now the office of 
the Roman Municipality. Here Marconi, the 
inventor of wireless, entertained us with a 
lecture on the works of Volta, and on the 
achievements of Physical Science. _ We had 
once a motor drive through Via Appia 
(the old Appian way which connected 
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Imperial Rome with the East), and saw the 
baths of Caracalla, the Catacombs where 
the early Christians used to bury themselves 
for fear of persecution and used to assemble 
foT prayer While being taken through the 
Catacombs, we asked the Father who was 
accompanying ns as to what would happen 
to ns if he were to leave ns “The tombs 
are all empty and you can sleep there for 
eternity,” was his ready answer Walking 
through the Catacombs, one cannot but be 
impressed with the faith, sincerity, and 
earnestness of these early Christians They, 
following their Lord conquered the world 
not by display of power but by suffering 
We had an evening party at Frascati, a 
pleasant suburb and fashionable resort on 
the ancient Alban Hills, and a trip to Ostia, 
the old sea port of Rome The sea has now 
receded about four miles So the old port, 
which is now fully dug out, is now left in 
dry land Here we saw what an old Roman 
city was like— with its temples, Forum, 
narrow streets, baths, and unbroken rows of 
houses The market place of Ostia was 
particularly interesting, as impressed in 
mosaic on the floors, were still to be seen 
the names and emblems of the Navigation 


Companies of those days, and of various 
guilds of traders A sanctuary of Mtthra 
has been discovered here as well as in Rome, 
and scholars are now coming forward with 
tne theory that Mithraism formed the greatest 
rival to Christianity during the early 
period 

The finishing ceremony was a tea party 
given by Premier Mussolini at his residence, 
lent for his use by a big Italian magnate , 
for Mussollim with all the power he wields, 
takes a smaller salary than any district 

judge in India. The Duce greeted every 

Congressist individually All the Nobel- 
Laureates of the gathering were gathered 
round the Duce in the same table, whether 
by chance or pre arrangement, we cannot say 

From Rome we parted, each in his own 
way, but everyone carrying with him a 
very pleasant remembrance of his stay in 
Italy The brilliancy of the occasion, the 

kindliness and individual attention shown 

to every Congressist by all classes of 

Italians, particularly the members of the 
Reception Committee, are never to be 

forgotten And lastly, let us hope, the 

spirit of Volta would ever be with us in 

our Quest after Truth 


INDIAN STUDENTS IN FRANCE 


Br ANIL K DAS 


r is quite a long time that India has 
Tecngmsed the necessity of sending her 
young men to the West for higher 
studies in the various branches of learning 
Bat it is remarkable that Indian students 
have crowded in appreciable numbers only 
into the universities of Great Britain 
whatever might be the cause underlying 
this preference for British universities, it 
cannot be denied that Indians shonld come 
to hnrope not simply for collecting degrees 
and diplomas bat also for assimilating and 
j'i™. Gt '" K J?*. .'Western cnltnre Admitting 
that the British universities are verv good 
and th,t the British people have a7m, fable 
qualities, one cannot neglect the fact that the 
? 1 “ < * tlo “ ■» <>io universities o! 
continental Europe is in no way inferior to 


that of the universities of Great Britain, 
besides the so called * British outlook” is not 
the only outlook and it is totally impossible 
to form any balanced and impartial judgment 
about European civilisation without knowing 
France, Germany and other countries which 
have contributed ns much as Great Britain, 
if not more, to the growth of the groat 
civilisation of the West. It is therefore 
needless to emphasise the necessity of Indinn 
students coming to the Continental univer- 
sities as well 

Since the Great War Indians seem to have 
recognised this necessity, as is proved by the 
fact that the number of our students in the 
different universities of G errata y and France 
is steadily increasing It will be interesting, 
therefore, to make a brief survey of the 
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activities and achievements oE Indian students 
in France daring the last few years. Reports 
of this kind might help oar younger 
generation to know that there are pos 
ties and facilities of learning in parts ot 
Europe outside the British Isles There is no 
denying the fact that on account of political 
reasons British degrees have a greater market 
value in India than other degrees, 
culture and capacity cannot very . » 

judged by the hall-marks of educational 
Institutions. Besides, times have greatly 
changed and today even in India the stamp 
of a European university is hardly sufficient 
to indicate the worth of a tnan In fa * 
can cite scores of cases in which ■ g 
British degrees have been useless to p 
bread for educated men in 
people with degrees and diplomas from tne 
Continental universities hold with C re 
credit responsible and lucrative R° ,ts * . ^ t 
It is hardly ten years that Indian students 
have begun to come to France T 
Indian students came here ° S ”i?,iZtonhv 
pnrsning higher studies in hls h tor , y, F P ^ CQ ba g 
and arts in general, for which France has 
for a long time, been recogoised by tne 
whole world as the best place Among the early 
Indian students in France we might mention 
the names of Dr. Haricband of the Patna 
University, and Dr. Ghate, * ate P r ". bo 
Sanskrit, fclphinstone College, B mbaT- 
took Doctorates in Letters from the Tin 1 verity 
of Paris. Dr. Haricband is now holding 
a very important position as mem e , 
Indian Educational Service. The fi . 

student of science who came to France is 
the well-kDown Professor Nil Bntan ‘ J> h » “ 

the University of Allahabad Professor Dhar 

came to Pans after taking the D. Sc. degree 
from the University of London workeU 

for nearly two years in 

Professor G. Urbain. after .^Jhe obtained 
the degree of “Docteur es Sciences Physiques 
Prof. Dhar is the first Indian to take the 
State Doctorate from France. “JJ 

been other Iod.an students wbo have obtain 
ed Doctorates of the University of Pans later 
on. Wb might mention in this 
the names of Hr. Vaidya of Poona ™ h °. to gy 
the Doctorate of the University ot Pans hy 
mean*,, in Mathematics and ltr.Tawm* 
who obtained the same deareo in Letteis lor 
Oiiental stndiis. Dr. rmim > 3 
Professor at the Ferguson College, Pc « “ 
is the joint secretary oi the Bhandarlar 
Oiiental Research Institute. 
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During the last four or five years there 
bas been a distinct increase in the number 
of our students in France, specially in Paris. 
Now our lists contain names of students in 
almost all branches of studies, purely aca- 
demic as well as technical and medical. We 
have had students of Music and the fine Arts as 
well With the growing number of stndents 
a necessity has been felt of building up a 
“Foyer”— a sort of Association where our 
students may meet one another and also 
distinguished French and other European 
people for mutual understanding and ex- 
change of ideas. Since a pretty long time 
there bas been an IudiaD Association under 
the name of the “Association des Hindoos de 
Pans”, organised and patromsed by the Indian 
merchants in France. It was Dr. Kalidas Nag, 
Dr Sonitikumar Cbatterjee and others who 
first conceived the idea of forming a Stndents 
Association and accordingly associated them- 
selves with the Indian merchants to open a 
sort of students’ section forming part of the 
general Association of Indians in Paris. 
Thanks to the labours and disinterested en- 
thusiasm of Dr. Probodh Chandra Bagchi, the 
stndeDts’ section was separated from the 
parent body in 1924 with its rage social 
at 17, Roe da Sommerard, Pans Be. Although 
the present Association has been named 
“Association des Etudiants Hmdous en 
France”, anybody who takes interest in our 
aflairs can join the Association as an extra- 
ordinary member. The Association has the 
honour of including in its list the distin- 
guished names of Professors Senart, Silvain 
Levi, Fabry, Urbain, Hadamard and others as 
honorary members. Tbe Association ow^ a 
debt of gratitude to its President, Mr. S.R. 
Rana, to its Vice-President, Mr. Mehta, and 
other Indian merchants in Paris, for the 
great interest they take in its affairs. 

ApnTt from its social activities, the 
Association has reasons to bo proud of the 
educational activities of its members. In 1923 
Mr. Kalidas Nag, now Lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, obtained the degree of 
“Docteur de 1 ‘Umvetsite de Paris” with a 
thesis on Kantilya’s Arthashastra and Mr. 
Sisir K- Mitra, now Professor of Physics, 
Calcutta University, obtained the same degree 
in Science with a thesis on Optics. In 1925 
Prof. D. S. Bhattacharyya of the University of 
Allahabad obtained the degree of “Docteur es 
Sciences Naturelles” (State Doctorate) by sub- 
mitting a thesis on zoology at the University 
of Pans. Next comes Mr. T. Venkataramaia, 
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no v Professor id tbe Andhra University, "who 
obtained the degree of ' Docteur es Sciences 
Physiques (State Doctorate) with a thesis 
on Active Hydrogen that was very 
ranch appreciated In the year 1926 Mr 
Snbodh Chandra Mookerjee of the Indian 
Finance Department, who was for sometime 
Vice President and Treasurer of our Associa 
tion submitted a thesis on Aesthetics in 
Sanskrit Literature and obtained the degree 
of Docteur es Lettres (State Doctorate) Dr 
Jlookerjee is the first Indian to get the State 
Doctorate in Letters from France In the 
same year Mr Prohodh Chandra Bagcbi who 
was one of the founders and tbe first Secret 
ary of onr Association, submitted a thesis on 
the Buddhistic Influence on Chinese Litera 
ture and obtained the degree of Docteur es 
Lettres (State Doctorate) His thesis was 
greatly appreciated by distinguished scholars 
and professors It might not he out of 
place to mention in this connection that tbe 
French Universities give two Doctorates 
namely, Doctorat de I’Omversite ( for 
Science or Letters) aud a higher degree 
called Doctorat ea Science or Lettres” which 
goes by the general name of * Doctorat 
dFtat , ic State Doctorate 

Among those who have worked at the 
University of Pans but have not presented 
any thesis for Doctorates may be mentioned 
the names of Prof Satyendra N Bose and 
Mr Rajendrn Lai De of the Dacca University, 
Prof. Snmti Kumar Cbatterjee and Dr 
Niranjan Prasad Chabravarti of the Calcutta 
University, Dr Bijanraj Cbatterjee of the 
Punjab and Dr Sabayratn Bose of the 
Carmichael Medical College Calcutta It is 
a pity that not many of onr men have worked 
at the Inshtot Pasteur, which attracts dis 
tingmshed doctors from all parts of the 
world U e know only the names of Dr 
Amulya Chandra Ukil and Dr Hemendra 
Nath Ghosh who have done specialised work 
at this Institute AmoDg others who have 
worked in the provincial universities of 
Franco may bo mentioned the names of 
Messrs Mahendra Nath Goswonu Moham 
mudi V N Likhitfl and B Mookerjee Messrs. 
Molnmmuth and Alookorjec obtained Doctor- 
ates of the Universities of Nancy and 
Strasbourg respect i vely Air Gnswami 
obtained the Doctorato of the University of 
Teuton's by researches in organic chemistry 
Me is now I^ctmcT at the University of 
Calcutta. Air I tkhite obtained the degree of 
"octeur es Sciences Naturelles (State 


Doctorate ) by researches to Botany carried 
out at the University of Strasbourg He 
has been appointed Lecturer m Botany at 
tbe University of Texas USA 

This year three of onr men have obtained 
Doctorates from tbe University of Paris Mr 
Biren Bonnet] ee has got tbe degree of 
‘Docteur de l’Uoiversite de Paris” with a 
thesis on the ‘Etbnologie du Bengale” Mr 
I D Tawaklay has obtained the same degree 
wi‘h a thesis on the Psychological Basis of 
Maya An important thesis has been pre- 
sented by Prof P B Sarkar of the 
Umveisity Gollege of Science and Technology, 
Calcutta Dr Sarkar worked in the Labora 
tory of Prof G Urbam for two years on 
tbe chemistry of rare earth elements The 
results he has obtained have been looked 
upon by the examiners of bis thesis as highly 
interesting Dr Sarkar s skill as an analyti 
cal chemist has evoked the admiration of 
Prof Urbam and the University of Pans 
has conferred on him the degree of 'Docteur 
es Sciences Physiques’ (State Doctorate), 
Beset as it is with great practical difficulties, 
the subject of the chemistry of rare earths 
has not been tackled by onr Indian chemists 
We have therefore special reason to congra- 
tulate Prof Sarkar as the pioneer in this 
field of chemical research in India 

Contrary to the usual custom the number 
of our students this year preparing for 
degrees in Medicine, Engineering Metallurgy, 
eta, is more than that of students doing 
research work There are at present only 
three research students one in Linguistics 
one in History and the third in Physics 
We have about half a dozen students in the 
Faculty of Medicine two m tbe school of 
Dentistry, three in the School of Engineer 
ing one in the Pasteur Institute one in the 
School of Pottery at Sevres, one in the 
School of Painting and a few preparing for 
Licence’ and ‘Baccalaureat One of our 
students Air Dhirendrakomar Chatterjee, has 
passed the degree rf ‘Licence’ in chemistry 
and has also obtained the Diploma of the 
Institute of Afetallnrgy and Aiming of 
Nancy 

Onr object in writing these pages has 
been to show to our countrymen that Indtan 
students have np till now done admirable 
work in France inspite of the difficulties 
language and other things. Wo shall 
feel highly recompensed if wo have succeeded 
in proving to our people that Indian students 
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can do serious work in Paris or other cities 
of Franco and that Paris is not simply a city 
of pleasures and amusements’, as common y 
supposed. Bat we urge Indian Parents to 
send their children to France (as also to 
England or to other parts of Europe) only 
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for specialised studies, i. e, only for perfecting 
their knowledge already acquired ip the 
universities or other Institutions in India. 

In conclusion, we ask our readers % to 
excuse any errors of commission or omission 
that may have crept in our report 


THE IMPERIAL FILM PROJECT 


By C. JAYESINGHE 


TN view of the importance ^ich those 
\ interested in the film ,n ^ ns 5 y . h ' nu _ 
late, attached to a P r °)f c ‘ f r °" ^r^re 
factnre and propagation in the Btl * ? on 
of British made 61ms, I write to commit on 
this scheme as far as it concern the m 
digenons peoples of India and Cey X 

British capitalists backed by their Govern 
ment and British artists aTe ' n tent 

factoring these films with the P"“ 7 . the 

of propagation of their efforts throughout the 

Empire They are making attempts P 

the Indian and Colonial Governments ™ 

legislate on a certain P? r , C9 n T ^Fmmre manu- 
imports beiDg of British or E P 
factnre, and one reads °f P T ° m ., 6C », enie 
Indian Theatrical Trusts to help tho scheme 
This is as it should be in » ““ 

has been always loyal at . he i. sts have 
wonders whether these loyal ® p or 0 f 


wonders whether these loya* /- or of 

considered the position of thei ’ A 

national benefit, in M * b V“£7o the 
few passages quoted from a .jl 

"London Times” by S ,r «> , . £1 

of white men and women have done more 
than anything else during the Past ten _y «* 
to lower the prestige oMbe Eu V Jodia 
eyes of the natives. ■ • as r F b 
and the Far-East the ha ^ o ha ® a ' t o remove 
done, and it is impossible n already 

the deplorable impressions tha those 

b«„ ;„,d »r”fi n bSeteS 

countries..’ — and fanally - In ” , mainly 
effects of onr role over natives depejj^ aud 
on the respect in which we are . our 
anything that reduces the P rt ^ ,is , aS 
race should be guarded against as far 


possible.” Sir Hesketh is an Imperialist such , 
as one feels pity for. No self-respecting man 
will deny the need for the cleansing of the 
theatre . but to see this man apparently 
sensible, attributing to unmoral films his loss 
of racial prestige, is to see Die-Hardism 
hysterically clutching at every imaginable 
cause but the right one which has been 
staring the Imperialist in the face for years, 
bat to which conceit has blinded him. 

To the average Indian cinema fan who 
visits a show twice a week, the world of 
white men and women in which these alleged 
disreputable orgies take place is so f® r awa J 
from imagination, that be frankly does not 
believe sncli things possible. It is by what 
is before him that he judges the planting 
rake, a “sahib” assaulting his servant, the 
■white man walking along the pavement push- 
ing inoffensive people ont of his way, and 
such other incidents of every-day life which 
occur in all parts of the country. These are 
the causes of the loss of prestige which bir. 
H, Bell longs to restore Pride of race is not 
the prerogative of the rnler : it is natural 
in everyone, and surges up resentfully in 
subject peoples when foreigners commit 
actions which insult or belittle them. They 
too have a prestige to guard, and Britain 
has lost hers in her failure to guard that ot 
her subject peoples. .. „ 

I have witnessed films — I will mention a 
British production Kipling’s, “Without the aid 
of the Clergy,” which if the race of the hero 
and heroine were reversed, i. e v the hero 
made Indian and the heroine British, wonld 
have raised vigonrons protest in Britain, and 
certainly, wonld never have been exhibited 
in India. The story itself was well-prodnced 
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and harmless as I thought yet the amour 
propere of the Britisher would hare been 
affected and his prestige irretrievably lost 
had the racial aspects of the hero and hero 
me been reversed In other words, prestige, 
in the particular case, would mean the asser- 
tion by the Britisher of his right to sexually 
abuse an Indian girl, for that would be all 
there is in an illegal union, and return to 
one of hi* own race afterwards In this case 
death from cholera averted the innocent girl’s 
having to face ultimate disillusionment 
Indians have commonly been the villains in 
many film productions, and vicious things 
said about the Indian mentality in their 
titles without evokmg any protest from 
these guardians of prestige Not surprising 
either— their prestige was not involved— only 
India s What was worse was the production 
of a play, a couple of years ago m L mdon, 
The Green Goddess” I think but am not 
sure of the title in which a Raja of India, a 
beastly sensualist with a ’Varsity veneer, 
was depicted as the villain The play was 
British produced and had a successful run, 
without a word of adverse comment from the 
Government, the pretended friends and pro- 
lectors of the Rajas. In fact one critic went so 
, as i » 1D i? r ^atthevillatn was a caricatnre 
of the late Raja of Cooch Bebar than whom, 
when living was no more popular Indian 
frince in British social circles If the critics 
inference was correct, ghastly defamation of a 
dead man is a warning to all who seek 
British friendship as to the quality and 
consistency of that article 

♦v, ^r> at tben , ba9 * odia to Eam by helping 
this Empire scheme ? Is she to be merely 
exploited as a market for films of British 
manufacture while she continues to be the 
S0T3 * C ® 8 , ap P ly of v,1Ia,DS aDd moral retro- 
dk,„t S T A 1 haV0 1 8een , only one picture in 
which India was treated on a basis of cnttural 

i ^ mty , The Producers had 
nl Lfr mnch L tronb,e in studying 
tiiMA |T/S° J R ?' , arch ’tecture customs and 
all those littlo details which create a realistic 
atmospl ere And strangely enough the film 
was an American prodochon, "The Young R a ,a 
™ tb lentmo in the title role And for 
once to an Indian was attnbnted a sense of 
honour and rectitude 

n ^tir should not India produce her own 
films and male them equal to the best tho 
world produces? There are at present! I 

It 11% fi ? m 7 a L comp r es 

produce films representative, and portraying 


various aspects, of Indian life ancient and 
modern Judging by the standard of theso 
productions as shown on the screen, one 
really interested in artistic commercial enter- 
prises could, however, only express his feel 
mgs in sighs of mingled hope and despair 
The Indian film industry is on a par only 
with her publishing and printing, and except 
for one film in the production of which Mr 
Niranjan Pal played an important part, may 
be considered, from an artistic viewpoint, a 
failnre If it has hitherto proved a financial 
success then it is also a fraud The Indian 
producer knows his public — how easily pleased 
they are 1 Only throw in a few Gods and 
Goddesses, Krishna for instance and the 
house runs mad with religious rapture Faulty 
technicalities cheap and often incorrect 
costumes and settings, and the bad acting are 
all forgotten, — Krishna alone matters and 
those of the audience who could judge, for 
whom too Krishna and the wonderfully 
beautiful stones connected with his life are 
most alluring, bit in wonder at this crowd 
enthusiasm. For they see how easily and 
with what little effort, as contrasted with 
the possibilities of the story in produc- 
tion a nations' film makes money for the 
prodneer This then is the condition of the 
Indian film industry at a time when Britain 
is planning to force her prodnctions and her 
prestige down our throats Could not a 
group of Indian capitalists — men with the 
vision as well as the money — build on a firm 
financial basis a business in this line, which 
would enable India to place her own national 
productions on the world market, or at least 
give film fans at home, to use a commercial 
phrase value for their money ? They could 
get technologists and producers from Germany 
than which there is no country better 
equipped in this industry and from America 
which has had the experience 

Britain cannot be considered, for she is a 
baby herself and has just began to crawl 
bach an enterprise will not only prove pro- 
fitable from the point of view of dividends, but 
will provide opportunities for many jobless 
varsny educated men and women And it 
» sh ° w , , t{le Imperialist where his unfor 
k!!!? T» hab,t „ of linking imperially has led 
., u Perhaps teach him that no 

fm, b e t Btlt,shor 111115 of prestige today, 
, tnfJ " 5 11 "»s ODly a imsooruer for 
friSrfiriT" 1 . t, ° ,ho Die Hard 

Sham' il h ' ! S °” e S * te P ,aCB f' 1 ® « S1 *™P- 

albnm, where he could, „,th loving remmis- 
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■cence, gaze on 
he would have 


leisure, the more respect 
ng people whose sense of 


jadgraent has 
subjugation. 


not been 
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CALIFORNIA. DISPOSSESSES HINDU LAND-OWNERS 


By RAJILAL B BAJPAI 


■yrOU are aware of the fact that a rece°t 
Y opinion of the United States Sarpreme 
X Court held that Hindus though members 
of the Caucasian race, should not be con- 
sidered white persons within the meaning 
of the naturalization laws of the United 

Acting nndei the above iotsrpretation ol 
natcralizition laws, the State of 
since 19 '3 has dsn ed the Hindns the right 
to own or lease land coder the California 
Alien Land Law of 1920 -their »»*«»“»" 
being that Hindus are “Aliena inellg'blo lOT 
citizenship and as snch shonid be „. b Jooo 
from owning or leasing lands Abon 2000 
lliodos, who became anoceaslnl agnenitnroB 
by their diligent capacity for hard wort, 
hire been deprived of their (arms and the 
froit of their labors. , f 

This action on the part th ® Sta ‘* t 
California (and some other S “S 

seems to ns to be a violation ol tint? ngbU 
enjoyed by British snb]eots *" fmencm as 
will as a violation ol eveo the California 

A1 nrrt'rfau’' von will notice that acimtdiog 
ALIEN 

RIGHTS, pages 38 and 39 

SF&loVMl ^ 

under the U.a“ol the B.»ed States m « r « 
BSSTfflff ^“V'Sr^se provided by 

KSSft “{ifS. Jl BtSi ? 

W ite orient aid ?• fogose prmcrib^^ I 

stnssara ss .fe s«» » »»*« rf 


which Buch alien is a citizen or subject, and not 
otherwise- 

This undoubtedly means that even if the 
Hindus are ineligible tn citizenship they may 
acquire, possess, enjoy and transfer real 
property, etc, provided there is a treaty 
between the United States Government and 
Great Britain safeguarding such rights. 

In going over all the treaties concluded 
between the United States and Britain we 
fiod that the Jay Trea‘y of 1794 between the 
United States and Great Britain known as 
the TREATY OF AMITY. COMMERCE AND 
NAVIGATION, “concluded November 19, 
1794 i ratification advised by the Senate with 
amendment June 24, 1795; ratified by the 
President; ratifications exchanged October 
28 1795; proclaimed February 29, 1790”, 

does allow British subjects irrespective of 
racial origin to enjoy property rights in 
America as if they were native Americans. 
Article IX of the above-mentioned treaty 
states : — 

"It is agreed that British subjects. who now 
hold lands in the territories of the United States, 
and American citizens who now hold lands in tne 
dominions of His Majesty, shall continue to hold 
them acoordios to the nature and tenure of their 
respective estates and titles therein; and may 
grant, sell or device the _ same to whom they 
please, tn a like manner as if . they . rcere natives; 
and that neither they nor their heirs or assigns 
shall, so far R3 mav respect the said lands and the 
legal remedies incident thereto, be regarded as 
aliens ” 

This section (quoted above) is of perman- 
ent duration between the two nations, 
according to Article XXVIII, which states, 
“It is agreed that the first ten articles of this 
treaty shall be permanent” 

That this is so will be obvious from the 
convention of 1899 concluded by the United 
Slates and Britain known ns “CONVENTION 
AS TO TENURE AND DISPOSITION OF 
REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY,” con- 
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eluded March 2 1899 , proclaimed August 6 
1900 — 

Article V In all that concerns the right of 
disposing of every hind of property real or 

S ersonal citizens or subjects of each of the High 
ontraeting Parties shall in the Dominions of the 
other enjoy the rights which are or may be 
accorded to the citizens or subjects of the most 
faiored nation 

According to the NOTE BY THE DE 
PARTMENT OF STATE (U S ) concluded 
between the United States and Great Britain 
March 2 1899 INDIA, including the native 
states is included in the list of British 
colonies and possessions (who) have acceded 
to the Convention relating to the tenure and 
disposition of real and personal property’ 
From the above it will be noticed that 


first of all the California Land I aws cannot 
be applied against the Hindus because the 
right of Hindus to the ownership of disposal 
of real or personal property is safeguarded 
by the Jay Treaty and the Convention of 
1899 Yet the California authorities are 
today denying to Hindus their treaty rights 
Our racial and national honor is at stake 
Is it the desire of the British Government to 
force upon India racial and political isolation 
by failure to protect our sacred treaty rights 
as British subjects ? Have we become the 
helpless orphans among nations 5 Will not 
the Indian Legislative Assembly, the repre 
sentative body of the Indian people demand 
justice ? Let our representatives in the 
League of Nations voice our protest and 
demand our rights 


'OIL” AND UPTON SINCLAIR 

By BLANCHE WATSON 


ANE , evening a decade ago I took up a novel— 
v rather late m the evening— thinking to glance 
through its pa"es for a few mmutes while I 
basked in the pleasant warmth of the wood fire 
1 knew J was reading the last lines 
of the last chapter The fire in the little air-tight 
stove had long since gone out my little shack was 
™ e ,i°± OD ^ tLat i 8h , owcd ? hght 11 was W 
emotion? 1 Q1Rht 1 was 8luveriD S with cold and 

This morning 1 took up Oil another novel bv 
the same writer it is hardly necessary to give 
his name— Upton Sinclair, the man who in The 
aisled at the heart of America, and struck 
Jhe stomach My idea was to read a bit here 
and there while I finished drinking mv coffee 

lt vas one-thirtv a half cm 

?vL c ^ e F.u tl ? v 10 TOma ns °* a melon testified to 
fad that here was another book which oonld 
lmnnate any consideration of time, anti 
WhjM 8 de any thought of duty or desire d 
tin. mi u .H 0r In tke P®st twenty fve years 

aaffiigrg adre-ass 

activity Kray matter into unaccustomed 

" ere yoa of 11,0 «Hallcd Four hundred tho 


nfUSlSXSl V fe? The Metropolis filled 
™ mrt,«. sofy . Wr! elf te if life had left 
y °Vere ll vnS y a Se pn^ OJ r!v. rop i )rtlon and Propriety 
r-irnpntpr ^o^ cood Christian? They Call Me 
Himself wontd d ^J OU ' W 0 1 S der what reception God 
in J of oSXrchef ° “ 10 " ppear some Sa “ dOT 
yoiSS" “ rai ’ te * ler Tie Jungle colon 

architprt ^ a 8Uc . ce ssfel author * well known’ 
iUtedyoo With P mo™ “t^teian 0 ilammonart 
men who n™ or J es3 of a feeling of certain 

tte Book of Daniel 

Hie <££>£? “""foed that Socialism -would send 

KSM A d tftl ^ 

and Time tremble for 1110 future of little Bobby 

the' V teV wer mV P lS‘ H 1 1131 ,le , A ”S' 1 =“ '1 

2°“ sst^'si 



“EDUCATION”, OR THE WASTING OP A NATION'S LIFE AND ENERGY? 


Were yon in favor of the war ? “Hell” tnraed 
yon npsidedown and inside out and some o y 
never cot yourselves together again. rr , 

And now cornea “Oil" by the same Upton 

^ItwSral'mr” you protest Boston has said so’ 
Yes.— If vulgarity is another word for haman natu^ 
It is dreadfully upsetting ! i 

intended to be. It is mighty hard on the politicians ■ 
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Yes deservedly so -It makes the Socialists out to 
be 'pretty decent folks! Which they, are *dtwiU 
make recruiting for the next war shocking difficot ! 
Some of us hope so -It is an patriotic. .It 'takes .“® 
name of high government official? “ ■ ; -‘^nd “so 

that Upton Sinclair ever wrote is in vain.— ana so 

" “g Sl^j-i. setting ready for the fon.tU 
printing. 


‘EDUCATION", OR THE WASTING OF A NATION’S 
LIFE AND ENERGY ? 

By P. N. DATTA, B. Sc. (London), 

Geological Survey of India ( Ref i red). 


T HE University is fed by the High Schools 
and these in their turn get their supply 
of scholars from the Upper and Lower 
Primary Schools, or direct from the homn 
The average age of children in the lowest 
class of the Lower Primary Schools is about 
6 and in tbat of the High Schools 7. It 
ought to be obvious that at the commence- 
ment and early stages of a child s educat oa 
the only language in which any instruction 
is possible or practicable is lts 
tongne, that is. the language which » 
intelligible to it Now. when do onr children 
begin to learn English? In the old iMtob* 
where the Guru Mdhashaya Vaav “°^ing 
of English, everything of the elementary 
3 Rs— Reading. Writing and Arithmetic— 
was done in the vernacular ; and .the soundest 
of foundations for the educational super- 
strnctnre was thns laid for the chiWren. 
But the Primary Schools having replaced the 
Pathsalas and the English language having 
penetrated the very depths of even these 
schools, the children are now introduced to 
the English alphabet almost as soon as they 
begin to learn their own vernacular. The 
former was a very sound practice, which has 
unfortunately given place to-day 
fashion of almost simultaneous introduction 
of tbe child to its own vernacular and to 
the foreign English tongue. . . 

As the mother-tongue is undoubtedly the 
only medium through which u i appeal is 
possible at the earliest stages of a child s 
sducation. the endeavour to teach a child 


a foreign language at such an age means a 
demand upon its intelligence and capacity 
which mast often be too great for the 
little brain to cope with without causing 
distress and which must therefore diminish 
the capacity of the child for the acquisition 
of tbat full amount of knowledge which 
would otherwise have been possible for it 
Each child has at a certain age a certain 
given capacity to learn ; you can utilise this 
entire capacity for the acquirement of fresh 
knowledge by direct appeal to nature, or yon 
can partially or wholly divert this capacity 
to the mechanical mastering of a foreign 
alphabet with its strange spelling and 
pronunciation of words and their correspond- 
ing meanings in the vernacular of the child. 
To the extent the child is thus made to 
apply its intelligence to the foreign tongue 
is diminished his capacity to acquire fresh 
koowledge by direct appeal to nature through 
his mother-tongue. Thus by demanding 
the acquisition of a foreign language you 
begin to cripple the child intellectually from 
the very commencement of the age at which 
he can be called npon to observe and learn for 
himself. As everybody knows, the best 
method of imparting instruction to a child 
at the commencement of his ‘education Is 
xerbal and by direct appeal to nature. By 
adopting this method his entire capacity 
can be utilised in training him to observe 
and learn for himself. Bat that is not the 
way we deal with onr children. Oox method 
is, on the contrary, almost entirely non-oral 
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and thus unnatural and artificial The 
mechanical task for a child of learning the 
alphabet and (he combinations of letters to 
form words, and their pronunciations and 
meanings even in its own mother-tongue 
is an evil sufficient for the day 
Bat to impose on him an additional and 
obviously harder and more irksome burden 
in the shape of a totally foreign language 
would seem not only cruel, but almost 
criminal 

To a child everything he handles or sees 
around h ra is an object of wonder Hence 
his perpetual and a thousand and one 
questionings as to the hows, wbys and 
wherefores of things he touches, heats or 
sees, whether on earth or in the heavens, 
and his love of fairy tales. Everything, in 
short that surrounds him is a source of 
perpetual joy and wonder to him Thus 
any appeal to his understanding through the 
objects that surround him will never be in 
vain Snch appeals will draw him out, 
excite his curiosity farther and make him 
more and more eager to hear learn and 
observe for himself This would help to 
develope his faculty of imagination and 
observation and afford him at the same 
time snch delight and enjoyment in the 
very effort at self realisation that would pave 
the way to the attainment of that perfect 
youth and manhood for which the Creator 
has intended him 


But instead of training the child along 
the natural lines as indicated above how 
do we deal with him ? W e never appeal to 
his senses or imagination through the objects 
that he can handle or see but we set before 
him certain cabalistic characters in black 
and white with their fantastic shapes and 
forms, requiring him not only to remember 
to name and pronounce them, bat also to 
draw them in all their fanciful forms, and 
that at an ago when the child can hardly 
draw a sit sight line * And can we wonder 
if snch a task will be anything bat pleasant 
or agreeable to him or that it will be one 
10 " h '$ h n ® cot »U not look forward except 
with dread and aversion » Yet we his 
Parents and . guardians insist on his going 
, th ® wor * however irksome or 
di.tastefnl it may be to him Shnnld he show 
aV or Want of enthusiasm we 

do not hesitate to voto him down as a dnltard 
or stupid or even half imbecile Forced to 

foTor r ° nSW m him no cariosity, 

joy or enthusiasm rainy a ch Id mar at 


length come to regard themselves as really 
deficient in intellect, and bv thinking 
themselves so and finding themselves 
besides in a general atmosphere of discourage- 
ment, may really eventually turn out dullards. 
On the other hand, if they had been trained in 
the right and proper way and with the fall 
play of their natural bent allowed them they 
might have turned out bright and happy 
youths after all And if such may happen 
to a child when a wrong method is pursued 
m teaching its own mother tongue, what 
disaster may not overtake him when he is 
forced to learn, under the same wrong method, 
an altogether foreign language in addition to 
his own at this tender age 1 Let us pause 
and look for a moment what this foreign 
language — the one our child is forced to 
learn — is like. Now there are some foreign 
languages m which, to begin with, the 
spelling and pronunciation of words follow 
certain definite rules and beyond which they 
hardly ever go, making it for the learner, 
especially if he is a foreigner, comparatively 
an easy task to master the langaage. Bat the 
very reverse i« the case with the Enqlt'h 
language which happens to be ono of most 
anomalous and erratic as regards the spelling 
and pronunciation of its words If we look 
at the alphabets of the Bengali and English 
languages for instance, we find that the letters 
of the former have a given definite sound, 
and a letter once mastered as to its pronun- 
ciation is mastered for ever, whether it is a 
vowel or a consonant Bnt not so with English 
The very first letter of its alphabet viz, A, 
has ordinanlv no less than 4 different ways 
of pronunciation vix, as in fall, fat, fast, 
fate So the second vowel E may be pro- 
nounced as in vie, met, or her, similarly I 
as in pme, fix fir O as in note not move, 
while as regards U, the words tube, tub fall, 
flute will show its ordinary vagaries of pro- 
nunciation As for the consonants C, for 
instance, may be pronounced as in can city , 
O ns in get gem , ch as in character, church, 
parachute loch th as in then thin These 
few instances onght to be enongh to exempli* 
fv the smgnlarly eccentric and irresponsible 
ways In which the very elements of the 
langaage deport themselves and to show in 
short that the pronunciation of letters and 
words in this langaage obevs no law 

If the very vowels and cousnnants cosy 
Tary in this wav m their individual ele- 
mentary sonnds, what variety and quaintness 
in spelling and pronunciation may we not 
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expect in the resultant combinations of vowels 
and consonants? Yon have, for instance^ 
words having an identical sound, but with 
a spelling and a meaning quite different, 
eg, son and sun, gang and gangne. see 
(v. and n.) and sea ; words again in which 
the pronunciation is similar bnt the spelling 
different, as in Daughter, Dawson, Dalton. 
Again yon have the same vowel being pro- 
nounced in most extraordinarily different 
ways even in simple combinations. as ‘ or 
example, in but. busy, bull, buffet (buffettiog 
the waves), buffet (booffa— refreshment bad ; 
then again you may have the same combina- 
tion of vowels but sounding differently in 
different word9. such as in fear, feather, 
feast, feature. Instances like the above will 
at ODce strike ODe as showing how difficult 
and irksome must be the task of mastering 
such a language. As for the spelling and 
pronunciation of proper names, all that ca 
be said of them is that they are above and 
beyond all laws of the language. One wonders 
if it ever occurs to us in a quiet 
to pause and consider what all this implie 
to a child required to master such a language 
In trying to acquire knowledge through 
the medium of a foreign tongue the first * nd 
primary difficulty confronting the child is, oi 
course, that of grasping what the foreign 
words might mean, and it is only when that 
difficulty has been partially or 7 ^° ^.rnhlern 
come, can he come to see what the problem 
before him is. Watch any boy or 
our girls are now taking to University edu- 
cation in fairly large nurobers-froro the 
lower classes in what difficulty 
himself in making out the meaning ot even 
a simple sentence from his English p 
poetry, or from bis book of Geometry. 
Arithmetic or Algebra or from bis History or 
Geography (for we most Deeds in these days 
have our boys and girls learn the simple 
facts even of History or Geography from books 
written in English, the Vernacular being 
considered not respectable enough) and ms 
struggles to make out tbe meaning 
titlin' to see. Aid a»T P»™» “ 

»bo could tbns natch him oopitywe »”* 
Unmoved must indeed be made °... . ; 
Whereas, if the problem before the child had 
Wen in his own language be would have 
seen even at the first glance what na nau 
got to do and would have been saved ail 
this struggle, all this waste of .{ ira f aD< t 
energy and also the possible humiliation of 
being pronounced a dullard by the tu 


guardian on bis failure to promptly make 
ont tbe meaning of what bad been set 
before him. 

From the present 1 sine-qtia-non postition 
with ns of the English language, from the 
impossibility of any progress for anybody 
along any lines without a knowledge of _ it 
and from its being the medium of instruction 
even in schools, has arisen a reverence and 
worship for it in this country nnparallelled 
perhaps in the bistory of any peopte on 
earth in respect of a foreign language. Hence 
tbe present nndne and nnnataral importance 
attached to it and the position of dominance 
usurped by it. This being so, yonr child is 
compelled tally nilly to give most of his 
time, energy and attention to this language. 
And as he passes on to and through the 
higher classes, more and more of his time 
and attention has to be given to it, until in 
a little while this preponderance is out of 
all proportion to all the other subjects put 
together. Besides, in the upper classes the 
pupils are enjoined to* explain or paraphrase 
10 English passages from the English text 
books, it be'mg considered a matter of great 
merit for a pupil to be able to express him- 
self in the foreign tongue and to dispense 
with the use of his mother-tongue as much and 
as early as possible Such being the case it 
will be easily conceivable that the majority of 
the pupils having to acquire what knowledge 
they can through the mist and cloud of a 
foreign tongue, must necessarily have but a 
bazy and imperfect notion of what they are 
studying. But it is to be feared that the 
teacher himself may not think so. Should a 
pnpil be fairly able to reproduce what has 
been told him or what may have been set him in 
the daily lessons, he (the teacher) would seem 
to be perfectly happy, evidently under the 
impression that his pupil is reallv making 
genuine progress in his studies What the 
teacher would seem to be satisfied with is 
really the rote-work largely and mostly 
helped by the imDnmerable Keys and Notes 
so thoughtfully and lavishly provided by the 
teachers, lecturers, professors and other 
hangers-on of the University, i. e, by people 
bent on making a little money on their own 
account and saving the students the trouble 
of thinking for and helping themselves, their 
evident motto beiog that Heaven helped those 
that helped the others! If the truth were 
known, it would be found that in most cases 
the pupil has not been growing in real know- 
ledge at all and that his mind has not been 
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having that natural expansion and training 
which is the true and only aim of Educa- 
tion 

In fairness, however to the teacher one 
must admit that he may not be so much to 
blame seeing that he is so heavily handi- 
capped by the syllabus before him The 
University having hitherto bad ordained 16 
as about the age for matriculation the parents 
and guardians are naturally anxious that 
their children should matriculate at about 
that age and their studies have to be arranged 
accordingly If we now take the reader 
through the syllabus of a High School, he 
will be able to see for himself what the 
child has to go through and will easily 
realise how heavily and seriously the Indian 
child is handicapped id the race for rea 
knowledge 


Class IV (10) 

English 

1 Dalton’s English Course Bk I 

2 Grace Darling 

3 Children s Anthology of Verse Pt I 
Grammar and Composition 

1 First English Grammar 

2 Macmillan’s Sen’ence Building Pt IU 

3 First Lessons in Translation and Compo- 

sition 

Bengali History Geography Hygiene 
Class V (11) 

English 

1 Daltons English Course Bk II 

2 Popular Poems Pt 1 and II 

3 Sindbad the Sailor 
Grammar and Composition 

1 Easy Lessons in Grammar 

2 Translation on a New Method 

3 Macmillan s Sentence Building Pt IV 
Bengali Arithmetic History 

Geography Hygiene 


Class IA GO) t 

Bengali Arithmetic 

Class IB (6) 

English 

New English Course for Indian 

Schools (Primer) 

Bengali Arithmetic 

Class I (7) 

EngltsJ 

New English Course for Indian 
_ , . , Schools (Primer) 

Bengali Anti met ic 






English 

1 Dalton’s End sh Course Bk HI 

2 Heroes of Now and Then (Jnnior) 

3 Popular Poem* Pt I and II 
Grammar and Composition 

o £ asy , Wessons m Grammar 

5 w 0ys P°°k of Translation 
4 ™i 7 ,w Cmi rc n 8 Se , nten(> e Building Pt V 
Artthmetic^Veriiacular Composition 

History of the Enslish People 

amhv (J 

Hygiene Geoerap,iy of the World 


Class II (8) 

English 

1 Cinderella and the Sleeping Beauty, Grade I 

2 Nursery Rhymes (Primary) 

3 Macmillan s Sentence Building Pt 1 
Arithmetic Bengali 


Class III (9) 

Lnghsf 

1 Alices Adventures in Wonderland 

2 Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 

3 Macmillan s Sentence Building. Pt IT 

4 Poems of Childhood, selected by A E. P 
Brnpalu Arithmetic Gcograply 

lhsiory Hygieno 


• The Syllabus is that of the Brahmo Girls 
Shoot Upper Circular Hoad. Calcutta. It is an 
11 L. School under aid from the Government All 
the High Schools in Bengal have to follow the 
curriculum sanctioned by the Director of Baltic 
Instruction and approved by the University 
an i the Government of Bengal So the syllabus 
quoted 1 '•re may be taken as a representative one 
The numeral* in brackets agamst the 
d P>rcnt classes indicate the average age of the 
Schc^ra in tho respective classes. 


Class ^ H (13) 

English 

0 «?L sy English Selections Pt 
% ihe Lances of Lynwood 

a Jennrnc s Poems l’t I 

\ m SLS° m , r it‘"! 0 'i W 1 HmwWi on 

1 Manual of English Grammar 

u > 1 , ransl ?, tlon a New Method 

ii!S lan8 SentencQ Ba,ld,n * rtYl 

Arithmetic 

n^!H e . D .li ry m I n lncu ’ atlon Afcebra 
< v, BO ,,,f°Tr etry <Ball (C Stevens) Bk I 
Histm 1 ernacular Composition 
^tory of the Engl.sh People 
C.tomjhy 0 Fl »°'more) 

//M..w 0rt 0 “ cn "* ! ’ of «>o 'Korta 

r v u.h ctM vm <” 

1 Talisman 

4 Civics and National Ideal 

TTS-.cM^mm^inc 
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2. Macmillan's Sentence Building, Pt Vll 

3. Translation and ^translation 


HathtfKaties „ 

Arithmetic (J. C Chahiavarti) 

Algebra (X, P. Baso) 

Geometry fHall and Stevens), Bks I-IV 
Sanskrit, Vernacular Composition 

1. history of India {A C, Mukheiji) 

2. Modem Nations and their Famoas Men 
Geography 

1 Longman’s Geography, Bk II 
Hygiene 


Class IX (15) 

English _ , . 

1. Select Readings from English 

Prose (University Publication) 

2. > Lahiri’s Select Poem* (Dniv Publ ) 

3. The Book of Ilappv Warriors 

(Henry Newholt) 

4. Jlacaulav’s Lays of Ancient Borne 
Grammar and Composition 

1. Nesfield's Grammar, BL IV 

2. Essentials on English Grammar 
3 Translation and Retranslation 

Mathematics: 

Arithmetic, Algebtra, 

Geometry illall and Stevens) 

Sanskrit , Vernacular Composition . 
rwmntilsory Bengali 

1. Short History of India 

2. England's Work in India 


Class X (16) 

(Matriculation Class) 

\. Select Readinzs from English Prose 
for Matriculation Students 

(Dm* Publ I 

2. Lahiri’s Select roems (Univ- PuW.) 
Grammar. Composition and ■Trastalion 

1. Nesfield's Grammar. Bk. I' 

2. Fssentials on English Grammar 

3. Translation and Ketranslation 

Mathematics _ , 

Arithmetic. Algebra.vieometrv 

iBall and Stevens) Bk. I-IV 
Additional Mathematics : Geometry 
Sanskrit. Vernacular Composition 
Compulsory Bengali 
Ihstarv . , .. 

1. Short History of India 

2. England's ’ttork tn India 

^ ft>5T IiOnsmaii’s Geography, Bk. II 

From the syllabus quoted above it mil 
be seen that beginning his education in his 
6th year with the English alphabet and 
Primer, the child has to make English his 
Primary care, concentrate practically nB “I s 
entire energies in trying to lea™ ,tu ® 
foreign language and then acquire, through 
its medium, what knowledge he possibly can 


in other branches ol knowledge. Now, 
remember, the language is entirely foreign 
to the child and has no affinity whatever 
with his mother- tongue. He has to plod on 
through the spelling, the meanings of words, 
the different meanings of the same words 
and meanings of words having the same 
sound but spelt differently and meanings of 
words with different affixes and prefixes 
The task of learning the language is thus 
rendered extremely difficult and tedious. 
But as bis medium of instruction is English 
and his acquisition of aoy fresh knowledge 
depends upon the extent to which he has been 
able to master tbe language, the serious ban heap 
of the Indian child in the race for knowledge 
is perfectly obvious So the resalt is that 
lie is actually acquiring very little fresh 
knowledge while his mental capacities are 
being tried to the utmost and his energies 
exhausted and wasted in acquiring what 
virtually amounts to a smattering of English, 
which will be of very little use to biro so 
far as his mental culture is concerned. What 
earthly gain or profit, would it be to him to 
learn by heart the different meanings of, say, 
put forth, put in, put into, put on, put out, 
put by, put to, pul about, put up with, 
put up, put doicn, put through, and so on and 
so forth, ad infinitum and ad nauseam, 
pray? 

Or take the case of an affix, such as 
‘up’ and see what peculiarities of signification 
it produces when joined on to a word, for 
example. Lay up money, put up your hands, 
throw up the sponge, mo ic up town, tale up 
a matter, take up o matting, the road is up 
aDd so on. Or look at phrases like ‘down 
to the ground' (thoroughly) ‘ aboie ground 
( alive ), coter much ground, gain ground, 
ground sea ( heavy sea without apparent 
cause) ground swell (heavy sea caused by 
distant or past storm or eaithquake), ground 
work, etc, eta 

A little inquiry, if you have a boy or 
girl at a High School, will show you that 
m almost every one of the higher classes 
the child is prescribed a book from which be 
has to learn by heart hundreds of such 
phrases and idioms with their meanings, 
which mnst be as good for the culture of 
the child’s mind as bracing and tone-giving 
to his little brain ! 

And yet your little child has to cram 
his memory with stuff such as the above If 
be would stand high in the class or pass 
his University Examinations with credit or 
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distinction ' But this is not quite all He 
must not only master the peculiar idioms 
and phrases of the language, but also observe 
the accurate accentuation of the syllables 
composmg a word, as a different syllable in 
the same word may receive emphasis 
according as it is a noun, verb or adjective , 
e g., admire, admiration admirable Moreover, 
he is strctly er joined to learn to speak ti e 
language correctly, fluently and idiomatically, 
our educational heads laying special stress 
on the matter Poor children ' Were the 
children of a country ever burdened with 
the tyranny of a foreign tongue like 
India’s* 


Taking 7 as the average age of the child 
entering a High School and lb as that when 
he matriculates, it will not, from what has 
been stated above be an overstatement of 
facts to say that of these 10 years fully three- 
fourths that i«i, about 7 years are spent 
over this foreign language What we need 
here clearly bear in mind is that these 7 
years — do insignificant slice out of the 
life of a 16-year old child — have been spent 
not in gleaning the choicest treasures in 
that language but in the elaborate brain- 
ki ling mechanical drudgerv of mastering the 
preliminary steps, the spade work as it 
were of alphabet of that language 

„ncW n r 0ne ,M y lnqu,re what raa y be the 
upshot of all this expenditure of the time 

„ D L e rW ° }”‘ y oi 16 ° ,er ib ° ,or "e° 

tongne ? The net gain would seem to be — 
Knowledge enough of the language to be 
imnurf r ^ nder * bnt onl y haltiogly and 

into”** 1 T* passaR0 from his vernacular 
Ml,.™ E ‘ Sh ° r r ie ' crsa > inability to 
follow a passage from an English master 
untess exceptionally simple and inability 

;rr»v "ft 

this of a lad who 8 brought * up^in Vhe^dst 
of his own people can have had but little 
° f !,Stemn * to or taking part 

»» is/ 

c J or a mere burden to it 


As for the child’s progress in subjects other 
than English, such as Mathematics, History, 
Geography, etc, it must undoubtedly be 
considerably less than would have been the 
case had he been left unhampered with the 
English tongue. If the matter has not already 
attracted your attention, we would earnestly 
request you to take the next opportunity of 
watching your boy or girl over the intricacies 
and difficulties of this foreign medium — his 
flounderiDgs over its spellmgs, idioms and 
phrases — and one is sure you will not be 
able to remain unmoved 

Although large numbers of our youth 
acquire in this manner enough of the English 
language and the other subjects to enable 
them to pass the Matriculation Examination, 
there must yet be vaster numbers who either 
throngh inaptitude for the foreign toDgue or 
inability to fiud the cost of an English 
education are dabarred from the pursuit of 
a higher education, there being no provision 
in the country for a Secondary or University 
Education except through the portals of the 
English language What a sad commentary 
on the state of Higher Edncation in the 
land * 


After passing the Matric there is a two 
years course for the next examination, L A., 
or I Sc ,and after that a further two years’ 
course is prescribed for the B A or B Sc 
Degree But whether a student takes up the 
Science or Arts course after his matriculation, 
the English language forms one of the sub- 
jects belDg obligatory throughout. * That is 
to say, he may be well up — and very well 
up indeed in all the other subjects of his 
course, but should he, through inaptitude or 
distaste for the language, fail to secure the 
required member of marks m English, he 
wi 1 be declared a failure and all his labours 
u J**T e beeo ln va,D The saddest thing 
nbont the matter is that for such deficiency 
of ms in the English language he will get 
e sjropathy even from -the mo^t 
thinking portion of his educated country- 
men 


By the time the young man has been 
through his B A. or B he. Examination, 
he is at least <0, and the lowest ago at 
which he can get his HA or MSc. would 
therefore bo about 2J But as the majority 
n U o y £? nK men aro ovcr 20 at their B A 
or ij.be. Examination, we may take 24 or 25 
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as about the average age when onr youngmen 
finish their University Education. 

Thus have passed the first 2a years of 
our young man’s life, that is, the most .m- 
portant period in it; for the manM. ;o 
use will have determined fur him what he is 
to bo and what he will do doting 'he remain- 
der of his existence on this placet too let 
os see bow he stands mentally, nhys'c.ly 
and morally at the end of his Uniteisity 
career and at the very threshold of 

his entrance into real life . 
matter-ot-fact world From his 

np to the Metric., when he is • b< "‘ t 'f- "! 
hate seen how his time has been employed 
and what his acquisitions are at the time 
he matriculates. Between the Metric, and bis 
B. A- or B. So. Degree is a period of about 
4 years, which he spends over d or » 
compulsory sabjects ( with per l “P , 
optional one in addition) and of these com pul 
sory subjects the Eogltsh langaago 
(except for the B Sc. classes) That "to 
tar. to the three (or perhaps f™r) new 
subjects, via. from amongst Chemrit^. 
Mathematics, Physics. Botany. EMoemicj 
in An, hets able to devote only three-l M 
ot a period ot 4 years, that is. time 
iost enough to enable him to 8 . ^ 

elementary knowledge of those J 
After the Bachelor's Degree he is freed from 
the incubus of the Enplish language ^ 
able to give his whole time, about - y 
the one subject he may take up to 
— and the Ust-Examioation of the Uoiver 
sity and acquire what mastery P • 
can in it in that short space ot time. A M 
although the success in this 
entitle? him to be styed a Maater (tn Art. 

"peMhta’io iiav^ attained* any peat depths 
01 

;ttr1rnm m *t'e"7n.r ■ he. child 

into a High School til fcw A S? 

University as a Master of Sc j,j 3 

pretended to care for the ignored it 

natuic— having in fact complete Mater if 
throughout— ho owes it to fi ,<5 TTniver-ity 
he finds himself at the end of . . gn( j 
career at 25 standing complete 1 1? .. or 

bare, that is. without any got 
attachment to truth, justice or n n<;«essed 
should he perchance find hunse P 
in however small a degree, of ay : D ^ D ite of 
hese attributes, that would be mspite ci 


the training received at the University. 
Whether an education or training that has 
ignored the moral side of a lad’s character is 
not often worse than useless and whether 
such an education is worth having and that 
at the price our young men and women _ are 
paying for it at present is a matter for serious 

consideration.* , , 

Physically— U the latest information 
furnished hy the Student Welfare Society is 
to be relied on as correct, according to 
which every two of our young men out of 
three at the University are suffering from 
some organic defect or other, and this^ fairly 
at the commencement of their University 
career, the chances of their being in possession 
of <-ound health at the time of their leaving the 
University are dead against them Thus when 
they will be stepping out of the University 
machine, their steps will thus not be the 
strong and firm steps of young men of 25 in 
the full vigor of healthy manhood, but those 
of more or less physic il wrecks, feeble, un- 
certain and infirm, pointing to their unfitness 
for the struggle awaiting them in life, that 
numbers of our young men, brilliant and fresh 
from the University and giving high promise of 
a bright future, often contract diseases such as 
diabetes soon after entering on their pro- 
fessional careers and are shortly and prematurely 
cut off in consequence, would seem to afford 
evidence as to something being wrong 
somewhere in the state of things at the 
University. „ , , 

Intellectually — If the intellectual gains 
had been such as to outweigh the loss in 
physical health and the neglect in moral 
culture,— which however can never be the case 
under any circumstances. — that might serve as 
some excuse, but there is no ground even for 
this consolation For his gain in knowledge 
in the three or four suhjects taken up for 
the Bachelor’s Degree has been but elementary 
and what mastery, worth the name, can we 
expect from him over the subject chosen 
for the Master’s Degreee to which he has 
been able to devote bnt two years ? 

And if that is how our young roan 
stands physically, morally and intellectually 
at the eod of his University career, then 
the question that must forcibly present itself 

* Whether the collapse of so many of our j'oint 
stock concerns may or m»y .not h»ve any organic 
connection with th“ cu’tiva'ion of the intellect at 
the utter neglect of the ranra side of onr youth's 
character also requires seriously looking into. 
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to a thinking people is — What is the use of 
an Education that on its completion leaves 
oor young men in this condition of physical, 
moral and intellectual poverty? The fact 
is, his time, energy and strength having from 
childhood been exhausted by his efforts 
over the heart rending, brain-killing and 
strength wasting struggles to remember the 
meanings of 4 bring up, bring forth bring on, 
bring about' and so on, he finds himself, at 
the end of his University career, with a 
brain with no energy or capacity for 

initiative, with a body enfeebled, spnngless 
and lifeless and with the moral side 
of his nature deadened and nnnounshed 
Thus with a debilitated body, a spnngless 
and exhausted brain and an undeveloped 
moral character, as we find him at 25, is he 
fit to enter upon the struggles of real life, 
to fight its valiant fight as a citizen of the 
world ? The real struggle of life — the fight 
for existence, for the growth and enlargement 
of odb’s life and that of his fellow men and 
for efforts to leave this world a shade better 
than one had found it — these will begin now 
But they presuppose a sound mind, in a sound 
body and a sound moral character But the 
University training has not put our young 
men m possession of any of these qualifica- 
tions , bnt on the contrary is he seen 
coming out of the University more or less 
a physical wreck, with its consequent atten- 
dants. What has then the University made 


him fit for ’ One or two in a thousand of 
our graduates may be able to give a good 
account of themselves, but the rest, if the 
truth ware known, are but like the sounding 
brass or tinkling cymbals, capable of producing 
only sounds and with no real depth of learning, 
wisdom or character In fact, our present so- 
called University education leaves ns fit only 
for the position of clerks, clerks not with 
the full vigor of youthor manhood in them but 
as nerveless, brainless, helpless automata 1 
And the main cause of all this, among others, 
seems to be the pitiful waste of the life and 
energy of the nation m driving its youth 
from infancy upwards to the parrot-like 
learning of a foreign tongue 

If we would then save the nation from 
farther physical and mental degradation and 
rum, we must wake up, and wake up quickly 
and shake off the tyranny and thraldom of the 
foreign tongue We must remove English from 
its present dominant position in the curricula 
of our schools and colleges, allow our mother 
tongne to occnpy the position now occupied 
by English and let our youngsters first master 
their own vernacular and then acquire what 
knowledge they can of the sciences or arts, 
with English as a second language —to be learnt 
as the Germans or Japanese do — that is, knowing 
as much of it as will enable one to gam an 
entrance into the great storehouse of Knowledge 
of the English Masters 


AN INVITATION 


Come, love, don t sit and work all day. 
Come where the breezes blow. 

Let’s walk together hand in hand 
Where bubbling brooks so gaily Cow 

There by the turn on yonder hill, 
Upon a mossy spot we’ll rest. 


Ana there, a song to thee I’ll sing, 
The sweetest and the best. 

The song, my dear, shall tell, 

Ut everlasting loyalty. 

Of love for thee who in this life 
Is all in all to me 

Iowa City USA 


Annf Bosl. 
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THE WHITE MAN’S BORDEN 

ICopvrtght, 1899, by Rudyard Kipling:. All 
Rights Reserved. By Courtesy of McClure's Maga- 
zine.] 

Tale np the White Man’s burden— 

Send forth the beat ye breed— 

Go. bind your sons to exile 
To serve your captives’ need ; 

To wait, in heavy harness. 

On flattered folk and wild— 

Tour new-caunht sullen peoples. 

Half-devil anti half-child. 

Take up the White Man’s burden— 
in patience to abide. 

To veil the threat of terror 
And check the show of pnde : 

Hr open speech and simple. . 

An hundred times made plain, 
io seek another’s profit . 

And work another’s Gain. . 

Take up the White Sian’s burden— 

The savage wars of peace- 
ful full the mouth of famine, 

And bid the sickness cease • 

And when vour coal is nearest 
The end for others sought ) 

Match sloth and heathen folly 
_ linns all your hope to naught. 

Take np the White Man s harden— 

No iron rule of kings. 

"of toil of serf and sweeper— 

The tale of common things. 

The porta ve .shall not enter, 

_ The reads ye shall not tread. 

■Go. make them with tout living 
„ And mark them with vour dead. 

Take up the White Man’s burden. 

And reap his old reward - 
The blame of those ve better. 

The hate of those ye guard— 

The cry of hosts ye hnmotir , 

(Ah. slowly ’) toward the light 
‘Whv brought ye us from bondage. 

Our loved Ervrtian night ?” 

Take np the White Man’s burden— 

Ye dare not stoop to less— 

Nor call too loud on Freedom 
To cloke your weariness. 

Bv all ye will or whisper. 

By ail ye leave or do. 

The silent sullen peoples . 

Shalt weigh vour God and you. 

Tak.e no the White Man’s burden ! 

Have done with childish days— 

The lightly- proffered laurel. 

The easy nngrndged praise : 

Comes now, to search your manSooa 
Through all the thankless years. 

■Cofii. edged with dear-bought wisdom. 

The judgment of your peers. 


THE DARK MAN’S BURDEN 
after Rudyard Kipling) 

• I. 

“A Herr to Saxos Israel” 

Load up the Dark Man’s burden. 

The Black, the Red, the Brown 
Send forth your sons in armor 
To beat the naked down— 

Make plain to farthest heathen 
Where Christian banner swings. 

That “Freedom’s little finger 
Weighs more than loins of kings' 1 
Our Dark shall bear the burden 
Our White will take the pay 
And medicine’s standing ready 
For him who says ns “Nay.” 

ir. 

Train up fhose sons in armor 
Their glorious path to seek. 

To boast of White Sian's honor 
And lie but to the weak : 

To nse ’’our native allies” 

To build those sons’ renown. 

And when they've served yonr purpose 
Then turn the rebels down. 

For Dark must bear the burden. 

While White will take the pay ; 

And cord awaits the traitor 
Who dares to say ns "Nay.” 
irr. 

Heave ap the Dirk Man’s burden. 

Draw tight its binding cords. 

And rub the galling places 
With noble-sounding words. 

Stamp out the fire-brand notion 
That God made him as yon : 

Whate’er from him ye would not. 

AH that to him yt do 
The Dark must bear the burden. 

The White will take the pay. 

And drastic physic’s waiting 
The wretch who says ns “Nay 
IV. 

Bind fast oar Dari Jiao’s burden, 

Just all that he can stand. 

To fill your Nabob’s coffers 
Hauled home from Dark Man’s land. 

Tbo’ every thousand dollars 
Of pav, or fortune's loot. 

Mean thousand lives of Dark Ones 
Ground out by White Man's boot ; 

Yet Dark must bear the burden. 

jRa- Mihite* .Twuy .rtw.v-.th? 

And woe betides whoever 
Shall dare to saw us “Nav !” 

“There is no God,” the fool’s heart 
Hath said full long ago : 

And some perchance are asking 
To-day : Can that be so ?” 

(.’noth some : ‘His mills grind slowly, 

"But fine-cut work they do. 

Hi? blizzards hare been on ns : 

“fl>s earthquakes may be due.” 

Yet Dark still totes the burden. 

And hite still draws the pay— 

"There is no — ” may be waiting 
To “square the yards” some dav. 

—Old Boathook in the Diyligh . 
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Turkey Facing Toward Europe 

Oat of the rums of the Ottoman Empire 
emerged the Republic of Turkey and we are told 
it turns its face by preference toward Europe 
instead of toward Asia. Therefore any talk about 
a union of the Asiatics agamst the West, which 
would include Turkey is characterized by official 
Turkish spokesmen as pure imagination ’ 



Tcntcrr s PnEsnrpr Revisits CovsrAimvom: 
Mu'tapha Hemal Pasha b return to Constantinople is 
interpreted as the Turkish Republics first step into 
the sphere of European civilization Here the 
man whom some Tuiks describe as their George 
Washington is being welcomed by the wife of a 
prominent Turkish official 


Numerous editorials in the Angora and 
Constantinople nowsnapcrS give the impression 
thataaTorkey is placed on a footing of equality 
with the western Powers she has no inclination 

taS3r.oS*Km n:: " l " , “ ter tad5, » k 

The Literary D gat 


Matilde Serao 

Two women distinguished m the arts died 
within a few days of each other as the month 
of July drew to a close. Matilde Serao the Italian 
novelist and journal at. died in Naples July 
* 0< U' OD H? < i. Al ma i ,he *»nch panter m Pans 
on the - hh. No other connection subsists between 
tlem carert that tlcy were com-p cuous if not 
d sticcu died fl^urra in the r o» n land for manr 
years, and had reached the ages, resreetivelr of 
eevroy-onc a"d eultyniae The Manchester 
e! MattWe Vrao as -» novelist 
rc,10n n a , * cd of f w novels” but 
dwell* on the cmineu'-e she attained “in a railing 


commonly reserved to the male — namely as- 
managing proprietor of various datly newspapers 
and all this in a country where woman s emergence- 
from domestic to public activities ts still eyed 
askance Continuing 

In no country can any woman have played a 
more decisive part in building up its journalistic 
tradition Wife of the most famous of Neapolitan 
polemists Edoardo Scarfoglio (who produced 
during Italy s neutrality period a superbly 
venomous attack upon the Americans) bhe bore him 
two sons who rivaled his fame Till recently they 
were maoaging the greatest paper of Southern 
Italy the Matlino in the anti Fascist interest bemg- 
forcibly ejected about a year ago during the grand 



Fascistization of tl e press For once thev had beer* 

s^srss r “Sa? d k "5 , k eS " ,t • «&££ 

„ mother had been more agile her 

cmiasS o^an at tho ri e ht moment from 

cnticjsm of an impatient government. 

ii 

”‘ lr dl V n »« «>» quarter 

"ETB ^."SSnifSTU 

to have si d back into 5 the n n ^ M i DB de * te , nty 

in its less admirable but 0 ** aplc ® 

the novels of ifatilikbcrao rmt ,hrouch ‘ 

The literary Digest 




GLEANINGS 


6S9 


Is Christianity In China To Die 8 

A , New China 13 emerging oat of tbe chaos, 
hut it * does not seem to promise much bright 
future to the propagation of the Christian faith, 
rays Dr. Ha Stub, Dean of Peking National 
University, and known as the Father of the 
Chinese Renaissance In a brief article m Tht 
Forum he gives credit to the missionaries for the 
roateiial reform they helped bring about, but he 
says ‘the dream of a 'Christian occupation of 
China seems to be fast vanishing- probab v 
forever. And the explanation is not far to seek ” 
There is mui h cheap argument in the criticism of 
tbe Chn«tian missionary as an agent of imperialist 
aggression, it is true, says Dr Hu Shih "But 
■we must realize,” he goes on. 'hat it is nationa- 
1 ism— the self-consciousness of a nation _ with no 
mean cultural past— that once killed Nestorian 
Christianity, Zoroastrianism and Mamcheism in 



Christianity Is Cum Is VANisntM 
I ' Dr Ha Shih. known as the J-^her ot «na 
ese Renaissance telling us too, 'hatChnstian 
•3 lighting its last battle even in the so-caiieci 
Christendoms. 

a. It : 



“We must not forget that Chinese philosophy 
began two thousand five hundred years ago with 
a Lao Tse. who taught a naturalistic conception 
of the universe, and a Confncms, who was frankly 
an agnostic. This rationalistic and humanistic 
tradition has always played the part of a liberator 
in every ago when the nation seemed to be under 
the influence of a superstitious or fanatic religion. 
This cultural background of indigenous China 
is now revived with tbe new reenforcement of 
the methods and conclusions of modem science 
ard becomes a truly formidable safeguard of the 
intellectual class against the imposition of any 
religious system whose fundamental dogmas, 
despite all efforts of its apologists, do not always 
stand the test of reason arid science. 

‘And. after all. Christianity itself is fighting 
its last battle, even in the so-called Christendoms. 
To us bom heathers, it is a strange sight indeed 
to see Billy Sunday and Aimee McPherson hailed 
and patronized in an age whose acknowledged 
prophets are Darwin and Pasteur ! The religion of 
Elmer Gantry and Sharon Falconer mnst sooner or 
later make all thmkmg people feel ashamed to call 
themselves ‘Christians.” And then they will 
rpalize that Young China was not far wrong in 
offering some opposition to a religion which m its 
glonons days fought religions wars and persecuted 
science, and which, in tbe broad daylight of the 
twentieth century, prayed for the victory of the 
belligerent nations in the World War and is etili 
persecuting the teaching of science in certain 
quarters of Christendom.” 

The Literary Digest. 


Health Strength aud beauty for Girls 


Open-door Exercise for girls 

The Strength 

Death Valley 

Death Valley, in California, was for a long time 
only jemoteJy accessible but tbe commg of the 
automobile and of railroads has made evident the 
possibilities of attracting visitois to this desert 
region for its scenic wonders. 
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Death Valley sand dunes 

It is in spiiC of its aridity an area abounding of kinchakesvan within the palace of Banpada 


in mountain ranees great valleys salt 


and anotner at Bahalda. In the sanads or land 


interesting desert topography Altho Death Valley grants issued hy the Maharajas of Mayurbhanj m 

is probably the most spectacular physiographic 

unit, other valleys and mountain ranges in Inyo 
County are also of great interest To the geolog’st 
the area as a ■whole is inspiring for here the 
historical record is extraordinarily exposed and 
both formations and structural features can be 
easily traced out as there is little to conceal 
them There is here a laboratory for the t onng 
geologist and for the student ior the artist there 
is a wealth of color and a variety of scenic 
grandeur well worthy of palet and pencil The 
student of botany and of biology can study the 
extremes of desert environment and the casual 
ttaveler and tourist % ill hind much to marvel 
over and to talk about to his less fortunate friends 
of the cities Nature is at her extreme under 
the conditions of high heat and little water 
The Engineering and Mining Journal (New York) 

The Ancient Monuments of 
Mayurbhanj 

Tho ancient monuments of Mayurbhanj are 
practically centred in one single locality Khiching, 
now a small village near the western frontier of 
the State Tho name Kbichinir is a corruption 
(ojxit/ nwiio) of hlnjj nea or Khijnnga Kotta the 
capud of the early Bhanja chiefs according to 
their copper plate grants and the existing monu 
ments support the identii cation The rums of the 
ancient city extend far leyond the limits of the 
modem village from tho bank of the khairbbandan 
on the north to that of the Knntakl air on tho south 

As a visitor approaches Khiching from the east 
the t rat monument that arrests 1 is attention is a 
sma.1 stnno temple popularly known as Kutai 
Tundi and tho phallic eml lem of biva installed in 
it is called Sarvesvara. It ta a temple of the style 
cf architecture named Kacara in the Sanskrit 
manuals and InuoAryan by kergusson. 

About 4U0 yards to the west of the Kutai Tundi 
is s mated the Thnkuram tain or the compound cf 
the Goddess which contains the rains of the Nagim Great Temple Khtchimr 

f nneipal group of ancient temples at Khiching the pnrhteen. 1 , M rvnicutng 

he Thakuraai or the Goddess is represented by goddess ^ V E1Det l ra . tf ' centuries the 
an image of Chamnnda. known as Kinchakcsvan afong s^ih J»«n5??k y lnvoie<1 \ a |he Preamble 
andis atill rccognis«l as the patron goddess of or the lidV 13 came< J Khyjngesran 

the ruling house of MayurLhanj There is a shrine Kmchakeeran ? r , Khiching and 

kfflTan is only a corrupt form of that name 



GLEANINGS 


C'JI 


From a mound outside the Tbaknrant s com 
pound has been recovered the lo ™;V b ^° f _ 
mncnbed image of the Bodhisatva Avalok tesvara. 

o,s srt 'JL T JBsesjsSs 

SSS&JrSX oTDbSHS.lBham.rdm, ogwd 

IhHcapMd tta row o! jil*» ““..J ■ g ,« 


;7 3 mSraitaT » 

i£ The rose loses nothing of its 


S available Oto wse loses no thing of its 
beauty or fragrance : at the hands of on ■expert. 


who %°mnch K painstaking research and experiment 
Ztablishnew strains which in most cases have 
additiona” attractions . i n size shape fragrance, form 


of habitf growth, foliage or hardiness 


outer side of the sanctum or l “ e i>™,i 9r features 

really beautiful works oi art Regular teaiures 

are a characteristic of the products o s Blhar 
of sculpture that * a w the difference 

contemporaneously. But here also rn o{ 

is no less remarkable In tne swumi. e 

the period found m Bengal and B ■ . , j 

of the lower half of. the bod? * 3 * -v- different 

and the back slab is decorated in Q conclusion 
ways. These considerations lead t0 h l the Bhaoja 
that while the artists employed by the 
chief for decorating the great tei mp figure 

were imported from Orissa, for "“^artist of 
sculptutes he must have employ » . (Bengal 

ss'sspfisart - - 

“si Wr ,mrml 

of the Bihar and Orissa Research society 


Novelties in Roses 


A new variety promised for W^ ^carre 
Maloney” (U.T). It is toUi^cn® ^ best a 
red without variation. It is one or ui 


'p ; - 

XX' - y '-kMJXM 



Mr * 

pm r x 

sSva:-':/. 


Mrs. Talbot O’Farrell” (H.T ).* A new 1020 rose 
with outside petals of lemon yellow, flushed deep 
cense to crimson. The inside of the. petals is deep 
cense, heavily flashed and veined. 


Hutchinson’s Magaur. 


The Chaos of Free Love in Russia 


Russia has forsaken the tamily, and is now 
facing the gravest crisis in its career, says a writer 
who has studied court records and uncovered some 
astounding facts in connection with Russia s ex- 
periment in changing by fiat a moral order that 
many claim to be of divine origin, and most admit 
to be the only safe one for civilization. Kassia. 
writes Hubert Malkus in Success Magi tine, has 
danced wildly to the tune of free love, and has 
now begun to pay the fiddler. It is a terrible 
pnee. to judge from what we now read, the 
sum and substance of. his findings are that the 
new marriage and divorce laws, under which a 
boy and girl may marry on Monday and be 
divorced on Tuesday, in lfjs tome than it takes 
to buy a railroad ticket from JSew lor* to Chicago, 
have resulted m the desertion of thousands of 
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Just a Small Group of Russia s- 4 000000 Abandoned Children 


•wives and the abandonment of thousands of 
nameless children to he added to the hordes of 
children which the Revolution orphaned and left 
to starve. According to Mr Malkus last year 
100000 wives were abandoned and appealed to the 
bovvet courts to find thot husbands and compel 
them to contribute to the support of their children 
In addition 90 000 women brought suit against 
men who denied the paternity of their offspring 
And 18000 wives asked support for dependent 
children These wo are told are the authentica 
ted figures of Soviet court records The number 
of Unrecorded cases says Mr Malkns can only be 
surmised 

In Russ a to-day he goes on it is the law 
that marriage ends when love cools And love 
it appears from tho dockets of the Russian marriage 
-courts cool3 quickly He describes the Russian 
method of marriage and divorce 

If a man and woman wish to marry the 
wish is sufficient to legalize tl e union If the 
neivjy wedded pair desire to record fhe marriage, 
they can do so but it is not obligatory It is 
helpful however particularly if a divorce is 
anticipated If the marriage is not reg stered it 
may be necessary at some time to call witnesses 
to prove that the couple had lived together as 
man and wife 

O rounds for divorce is simply the desire of 
the couple to be divorced If the marriage has 
been reg stored, all that is necessary is to appear 
before the registrar and advise him tl at a divorce 
ha9 been agreed upon lie enters it m his book 
and the couple go their separate ways If there 
are dependent children each parent must contrt 
bute a third of 1 is income to then support That 
istfconlj restraint upon divorce in Russia, and 
cunously it is an economic tamer not a moral 
one. 

Thu* simplification of the marriage law fas 
been ah< rtive in its practical reality Consider 
wnat this » ffort to free the sexes has done. It 
has reduced marriage to an agreement to live 
together only w I n g as it 6ttit» the fancy of the 
patties thereto The handicap of the children and 
«* ligation to support them is something else again 


But how can a country police husbands who evade 
their responsibilities by hundreds of thousands 
The situation is further complicated because in 
thousands of cases it is difficult or impossible to 
establish paternity or the consent of the man to be 
the husband of the woman he has ltved with when 
there has been no registration of the marriage 

Consider the marriage situation as it exists 
in Russia to-day It is literally possible to 
tnarrv a girl on Monday and divorce her on 
Tuesday no question of alimony is involved 
except when there are dependent children And 
what is the result of this freedom? There is an 
appalling number of these casual week end 
marriages from such unions obviously have 
come the suits of the 100 000 abandoned wives 
and the 9 * 000 women who could not find a man 
to acknowledge paternity of their child In these 
neatly 200000 cases the men did not avail 
themselves ot the divorce courts They simply 
walked off The 18000 who apparently did go 
through the formality of getting a divorce evaded 
the responsibility ot contributing to the support of 
their children 

The Soviet Russian form of Communism as 
Mr Malkns explains it has no place for the family 
Men and women except for some concession to 
biological facts that not even Communism con 
ignore have equal rights and obligations A 
hnshand is not required to support his wife and 
is only jointly responsible for the support of the 
children The woman is expected to provide 
lAtfie -value p'.ated cm hex work to tho home 
she must bo a worker outside the home To 
go on 

This breaking up of family ties under <he 
Soviet theory of ideal relations between the sexes 
trees the woman from ecooomio slavery ’ It wipes 
out her status in the bourgeois family life as a 
chattel of the man It makes the only bond 
between husband and wife one of mutual affection 
and a decent feeling of responsmdity lhat is the 
tneorv in a nutshell 

It it tae fact is something else entirely Tho 
idealistic laws as outlined failed it seems at least 
to give freedom to 209000 women last year On 
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the contrary, these same women were bnrfenpd 
nth small children and abandon wl ^ tfwve. Uy 
such a costly process n family life beta, t’roten 
up. As a means of matin? .workers out of JJSJJJSl 
however, it has certain virtues. The atanflorea 
women will bo forced to. wort to "WWlM® 
wires and their cff-spnng. The nwmco laws 
have accomplished this, much That thej ’ »w 
freed woman from man's domination » not so 
dearly apparent 

"Anv one who has made the most casual 
elimination of the statements of t , he ,w V1 whi?h*’” 
can reach no conclusion excert tha whon is 
forced on him-that the aim is the definih. 
traction of the family, and that the 
make family life difficult thro rich 
ration, to destroy the recognized safccoanJs °f the 
family, and to stifle the ambitions that have i mane 
the family the impelliog force in ah progress 
far tack as tie memory of man goes. 

The Literary Digest 


Hiss Antra May Wong 


The famous Chinese film 


actress, who has 


recently made a bur success in the screen TSIJjlffi 
ol -Mr. Wn.” which natnrally was a play rmnt 
mto her hands." an<l also in • “J**?7 ( S 1 H e c SS 
“The Oreen Parrot" She has been one of ue mm 
intngumg fienres at Bollywood for some T«wW 
and. it is said, is coming to London to ar^ar in 
a British-made film, the name of which has 
been disclosed. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 

IBooks in the 

Ovjarati, Hindi, Italian, Aannr«e. vatayo , veno di Ba ls, school and college tot-books and their 
Spanish, Tamil, Telugu and Urd ^*$%ritagaxtnti articles, addresses, eto mil not be noticed. The 
annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, epr\ ! aeknoicledged, nor any queries relating thereto answered, 
receipt of books received for r f^J?}“j Jhoks should be sent to our office . addressed to the Assamese 
The renew of any book w not • j^ewer, etc . according to the language of the books. Bo 

Reviewer, Oik Hindi be published.- Editor, M. R. 1 

tnticism of book-reviews and notices » ctu oe yi 


India. He was one of the small band of English- 
men who befriended India m her trials during- 
that period. The present volume shows how the 


, XD tofit. soi.rnoK : that period. The present volume shows how the 
Kopeks Libia— Its ritOELtu? a- g, (Qnj/*6h aathor has kept up his interest in Indian affairs 
W,, r t fl, Rutlvrford, mqs Company Ltd. an( i has embodied in .the volume his mature 
Published by the Labour lyw. j- j yf C. /Vice judgment on British administration in India. 
ay. Great Ormond street, ■— -• ,E - 1 — * — ' — J 


The book consists of .15 chapters besides an 


7*. Cd. net. 2C8 pages. « 0 th e introduction which beautifullj summarises the 

This little volume does great erw ln scop e of the work. It is worthwhile (tnotinc the 


This little volume does ST*? word in . . 

author whose name was \ JJPrartTtion agitation names of the chapters, which are as follows 
India in the days of the Anl .i-*“ 'i Ri, t e for Mahatma Gandhi, Co-operation ra the councils,, 
’•'hen Lord Morley was Secretary 
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The Constitution of India, How the People Live. 
Remedies for Poverty Agriculture and the 
Remedy for Poverty Indiam«ation Labour and 
Trade Union Emigration and Over population 
Public Health and War against I) sease, Public 
Health sad Prohibition Education iDdiin orates, 
British Imperial Excesses for delaying belt 
Government for India, The Political Situation A 
mere perusal of these head lines will show that 
there could not be a better enumeration of the 
burning problems of Indian politics than that con 
tamed m these head lines The treatment of the 
theme under each chapter is sirnplv enthralling 
and the most ardent Indian nationalist could not 
have better put h.s case before the bar of humanity 
than what he author has done ra this little 
volume The publication of the volume at the 
present juncture is most opportune India s 
enemies are all busy doing their worst to 
retard the progress of India towards 6elf govern 
ment in all possible ways At such a time Indian 
nationalists most put forth their best efforts in 
presenting India a case before the world Other 
wise judgment will go by default, 

The line of attack chosen by the author is 
that of the Indian nationalist No one anxious to 
usher m a new order of things could take any 
other At the very outset the author explains 
that his object n wnting this book is to right 
Great Britain m the eyes of Iod a and of the 
world by prevailing upon my countrymen to 
grant complete self government to India and 


stiU more poignant Clothed in self righteous 
ness our besetting sin we strut like Pharisees 
over the imperial stage and thank God that we are 
not like other Imperialists— Greeks Romans and 
Huns (ancient and modern) A little sober think 
jng might suggest to us that we are greater 
sinners agarast a world of peace and good mil 
than our imperial brothers the Greeks Romans 
and Huns for they had not the advantage of the 
light and lessons to mankind which flow from 
Calvary the French and the Russian Revolutions 
Says the writer and proceeds to add Living in 
glass houses we denounce German and Austrian 
Imperialists for doing in Alsace Lorraine and 
Italy what we do on a bigger scale in India 
Egvpt and elsewhere 

The chapter od Gandhi whi h is a beautiful 
summary of the political situation in India from 
the time the Mahatma entered Indian politics up 
to date ends with the following inspiring words 
The second chapter (the chapter on Ind an 
Politics ) ended according to his enemies the British 
Imperialists in failure, to which conclnsion even 
some ot his bellicose friends m the National 
Congress subscribed As Mr Llyod George 
would say he failed to deliver the goods he 
failed to deliver India from the Bnttsh vobe 
Some day some historian writing in How India 
fought for Freedom with more enlightenment and 
longer vision than Imperial weathercocks will 
relate that Gandhi won a great moral victory 
over the British Empire that he shewed to the 
world that Indian civilization with its gospel of 


7,roceedT m add in the verv next sentence that worla T at Jnaian Civilization with its gospel Ot 
PE2? denvmn self lovemmln? to on£fifthof the P, 0n violence sacrifice and peace is higher than 
human ra y cT we lay ouraelves open to the charae gntrah with its doctrine of the sword 

of being the greatest barrier to freedom and “]Rht is right and explo tations of weak n 
progress in the world 

About the Montagu reforms the author says 
that instead of conferring responsible govern 
ment npon Ind a they strengtl ened and con 
Bolidated the powers of the 6r tish bureaucracy 
behind sham Parliaments The outbursts of 
communal strife are due according to him to the 
communal electorates in the reforms All the 
promises of the Bnt sh Government about 
responsible Gov rnment and Partnership are 
according to him mere sham and dishonest He 
quotes m this connection the classical words of 
lord I ytton when he wrote we all know that 
tlese clams and expectations never can or will 
to foil lied W e have to choose between prohibit 
mg them and cheating them and we have chosen 
tl e least Rtra ehttorward course S nee I am 
writing confidentially I do not hesitate to say 
that both the Government of England ard of 
India appear to me np to the present moment 

unable to answer satisfactorily the charge of „„ m.eiiwmai classes ct h,<> 

in , th , e,r wwer of scientists, intellectuals and Sing me?and 
freaking to the heart the words of promise they women He wroto nine serious and important 
hal uttered to the nr F very day unf irtunately volumes on the social sc ences bat it wal Cfih 

I rings new fulfilment ol these old words! Ins pamphlets —printed 

Regarding the intentions of the British Govern every 1 uropean land as 1C ^l! workers in 

ment the author says -The mere fact that Japan &35HSJ -th a ?h? 

Lord Birkenhead, fho arcfi-cnnspirator of rebel ion greatest influence. Alt his namnh lot,, cxer ^ e< J . ff*® 
m listens Secretary of State for Ind.a wl ero which baveS'pubshM Ki I &rf.S c ? pt foa I 
patriotism is a crime, pun shalle at law proves have now in the±.Dghsh language 

II s Majesty « Government to be dishonest And ato an T , olume There is 

lllogjraT unless Mr llaldwm appointed him with Amrch smwmlen ta?the Fnwnl J?S 0U V T ? cI ° 0n 
the definite intention to lead Indians out of bondage an article treated mLi I?J Si piedia j B , ntan ” lca ' 
to the rrjtn.ttd bad ot Salt Omntmmt. “tfircillS? ,»= d a 

“"> •»“»» ■ w>«o. ot tho h”?o™"nd p™SK'“’ o rS h 0 “„ffi 


by physically stronger nations that he awakened 
the sou’ of India from the sleep of slavery so 
that it will never Bink back again under foreign 
thraldom and that he influenced world opinion 
so strongly that the British people must react 
quickly to it and grant his country the tnal enable 
right to govern itself 

All aspirins yoimg nationalist politicians should 
read this book and know the other side of the 
shield R C 

KnorotkTN s REvoLtmovAur Paupitlets B j Peter 
hropotktn Edited, tcilh Introduction by Jtoger N 
IMdwvn. I an guard Press Ant lor* Ot y pp 
dO Price 60 cents 

Bom a Prince o( Czan&t Russia. Peter Eropotkia 
bemme a noted scientist, and then forsook his 
a t hls Profession and became the foremost 
leader ol communist-anarchism \\ ith his mighty 
82*!? society exerting tremendous in 

llnence upon at intellectual classes of his day — 
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supremacy of love The acceptance of Christianity 
implies the acceptance of the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of all men and that implies the giving 
of unrestricted advantage to Jews and Chinese m 
America ■which would ultimately mean the prepon 
deranee of these Asiatic races m America and the 
destruction of American civilisation America 
therefore needs a substitute for Christianity and 
the Church \1 ere Christians thus Christianised 
all immigration bars would be thrown aside and 
since China is the most populous and prolific 
oriental people with Japan her equal in fecundity 
successive tidal waves of these two populations 
would inundate America It would mean not 
only the de Chiistiamsation of all Christians hut 
af®o the dying of the white race on the North 
American continent and then in Europe In five 
out of the ten chapters of the book the author 
gives vent to bis hatred and jealousy of the 
Jewish people in the mo»t shameless selfish 
uncivil and brutal manner Race hatred can hardly 
be manifested in a bitterer form The author 
hates Christ, because he was a Jew and hates 
Christianity because of t s doctrine of love and 
universal brotherhood which in his opinion had 
softened the minds ot the Americans in allowing 
the Jews and other orientals to stay and ply their 
trade in America 

In the first chapter of the book the author 
says that the watchword of the Asiatic religion of 
Christianity is love, whereas intelligence which 
was first discovered in Greece is the watchword 
of modern civilisation He then continues to show 
the evil effects of love divorced from intelligence 
and the superiority of intelligence But though he 
claims himself to be an apostle of intelligence he 


theories of oriental people® the Hindus Egyptians 
Chinese consist in the main of mythological ana 
ethical doctrines and are not thoroughgoing 
systems of thought They are shot through with 
poetry and faith * The Americans seem to have 
passed their laws of immigration not only against 
world immigration but also against world 
knowledge American knowledge for America, 
Texas science for Texas Thia immigration law 
forbidding free competition with the people ot 
the world this artificial insulation of knowledge 
and activity will gradually brirg America down 
on the slopmg hill of culture Yankee ignorance 
is sometimes as colossal as Yankee dollars are 
plentiful 

S N Dasqupta 

A Paceaot or India Bj Adolf Waley Pp Y+ 
556 (.Constable A Co 1927 ) Prwe 15s net 

This l® a history of India from the invasion 
of Alexander the Great to the death of Aurangzib 
(1707 ad) But it differs from all other histones 
of our country by concentrating attention solely 
on the great personalities and ages and rigidly 
omitting all minor characters and incidents which 
make Indian history so distracting to the reader 
The authors aim was that the actors in this 
Pageant should wherever possible speak for 
themselves in their own words as handed down 
by ancient tradition or as revealed by the 
historians of those days And he has succeeded 
in making the reader see the great epochs of 
Indian history like a moving scene. His narrative 
is eminently attractive and the makers of India s 
history certainly in* in his pa*es instead of being 
mere names and shadows. The human element 
■ ’ ' ’ been specially emphasised and 


docs not show this noble quality to such an extent of history has 

as to di«cern the common fact that there is no illustrated by „ 

natural opposition between love and intelligence Jahangir s autobiography the translation® in 
and that if love divorced from intelligence is the Elliot and Dowson Akbamamali besides Tod 8 


source of many eupemtiUons intelligence without 
love would not only be unable to exert any 
constructive influence on society but might as 
well destroy every fabric of civilization The 
primary stages of the effect of French enlighten 
ment in the French revolution and the manufacture 
in our day of weapons of war of ever increasing 
destructive power may be pointed out as an 
illustration of this fact Love and intelligence are 
both to be regarded as the two legs of the pro- 
gressive march of civilisation and either of them 


Unjaslhnn. Sarkar s Auranp~ib and Shtvnjt &fc. 

Naturally Mr IValey his produced the best 
results in his five long chapters on the Great 
Mughal® because here the materials are most 
abundant and the heroes most striking But in 
doing “the graphic he has sacrificed depth and 
accuracy The people and the economic aspect of. 
history were probably deliberately excluded by 
him a® a w ri*cr concerned with the heroes 
only Hence this work should not be judged 
by comparison with the regular type of histones 
In a work covering such an enormous length 
of time and containing so many hundreds of 
proper names mistakes are to be expected in a 
waiter who is admittedly not a specialist But 
Mr Waley in his fondness for picturesque touches 
has not exercised his critical faculty snthcicntly so 
that troth and fiction contemporary official records 
anu modem romances jostle together in many of 
hi3 pages and incline serious students to look 
askance at this book 

Wo note a few of the numerous errors m it 

gs vv-kk* Ji sv 

not still rematn m Buddhist bands P 37 were 
there romuts in the Sunga period (circa 130 BC)? 

I bdkuntala was not a Brahman girl but fit 
i°c » „ marr,e( f ® Rshatriya as Kalidas says 
i t>- tno origin of the Malava era is wrongly given 


without the other might make a lame society slip 
down on the downward path of degradation ana 
rum 

If the author is ignorant of the great wisdom 
and learning of the ancient Indians Jong before 
the intellectual career of the Greeks why does he 
saj that before the Greeks no one dreamed of the 
rowers of intellect? He never heard of the 
Hindu® the Egyptians and the Chinese tools 
ruMi m where angels fear to tread But such 
bold rod es are almost becoming an A merman 
_*RK»k_ of ths Mr Swift even a 


would lntlndo the philosophies of all people! 
Not all rwjplcs. however have produced real 
»> stems of thought and the speculation of only a 
tew can bo «aid to have had a history Many do 
cot nro beyond the mythical stage; Even the 
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P. 12G, Sangagoh disguises the name SmjuUa. 
P. HU, Slur war mistranslate;! a? th e R^ioa ot 
Death.” P. 223 and elsewhere Singram Singh sbouia 
be Smgnm Singh. P. 249. footnote. Ouru do | 
not mean guardian. but religious preceptor, • . 

«r means Mom. P.415 the Boushtonniythis 
repeated. P. 414 the Emperor s court chronicle, 
tells a different tale of Jahanaras burning. 

P 425, Shnja was the seamd (not eldest) son ot 
the Emperor (a3onr author adnutsonr^*^-^'’- 
is no proof of Shma having embracel the b.ia 
religion : even Aurangzib never h «i ura d 

heresy, P. 437. the story of the doptng of Siuraa 
is opposed to the extant state P 3 P®^*- tt . v e 
guards did not behead Snlairaan Shubo . h 
was poisoned to death. P. 4G4. Auranszib did not 
“forbid music or singing throughout the empire, 
but only at Court P. 4b9. repeats the myth ot a 
daughter of Aurangzib (Zuiui *J“ S ei?S?i‘ , Q i(,66. 
Zeb) having fallen in love with ShivaJ ^s 

p. 47p. Skfra. ™ onto ETSiSS £ JL sSS 


and Sir Charles Bell's oro susgestion “ ' ?_5SiK 
nnliev He loves the people and has compressea a 

l«4:^C4S 

Sto'SHi rf-al?‘ , Sho*n P tatt»tea m this litus- 
known land. 


Paper Ccrrexct is'Ictla : By B. B. Das Gupta, 
, r l ffhWB %. { Econ >, Loud, with a Fbnwa fd 
toMTd CofcJpMMbV th . Calcutta 
University , 1927, pp. XVIH+33A' 


r. 470. Shivaj i was under suveuianee iu Slnvau 

(not four). P. 4S3 the negotiations between MW 

and Yyankou are correctly .described tll0 

and French Factory Records, which opnMdtcttM 
tradition quoted from Parasnes andhin 
P. 505, Prince Akbar did not go to Panhalamr^ 

nam^Pah/eas^of ^mbay ° to^AuiaofiMb* soon 
(Maharaj kij ai). 


Nm Farjtavis, Lite or : 
reprinted i nth an aMfobioorop/ii«»* i n/ ^irasions. 
an introduction by JIG. Raurhnson. 5. lUtUirasw 
Oxford University Press, Rs 5- 
. This life o! the mat Mmth* »t»te™“ JJ} 
compiled from original MSS, family re jj? lve s and 
verbose conversations with the reia-iv^ 
Personal attendants of Nana ^ition. 

Captain Macdonald in 1851. Jl& e ° r “ tei j ; 3 n0 w 
of which only 250 copies f^o^Umversity 
very scarce and costly, senes of 

has very wisely added this wort hed the 

3BP ft £ 

hS'fs&nsroiis i» <«■ 

in the Karyeiihas- Scngraha). , lnMrn parably 

The HliStrations are ; all .new, and m< lomp^ * 

superior to the wretched lithograpos iu 

Bombay) of the first edition. The paper 
printing are admirable. 

Test. Ita JO ‘SHiSdZ* 

feSb/fcjSf' *&»w» 

' Vfcta*. Bell t™ 

sentative m Tibet for ten y.eam, l oppor tu- 
personal friend of the Dalai Lam 3 -, information 
nities that he had of 6ecatingaecnra . ,t. 

■hoot the country uul . ot 

were unrivalled, and this relations 

the country, the people, their histotr dar( j wor k 

on^ibeb^It^hrthef.embelhshed 

5ST»S <&»““'• 


The subject of Iudum cunmor ani 

SCTftaSS^Kfe- 

theory of Indian . paper currency is Preceded by 
an account of its development so that w? get 
for the first .time a study of the diluded 

description ' of the system of paper currency as 
ft listed before 1861, the yearwhenthebnstness 

of issuing notes passed from the banks to tne 
Government of the coontir. In the second part 
the author traces the growth of th e system from 
1S61 to the present times, and in the O*! 1 

he makes a critical examination of the recommcm 
dSums of the Hilton-Young Commission The 
suggestions he makes are marked by a balanced 
and sound judgment and deserve, carefnl 

m Thereuf three appendices itivinE the Pmj 
r<i rrene v Acts of 18bl and of 1923 and 19-Sand 
SSS i™ theCureuuy Bill o! 1927. There are 
two excellent bibliographies— one for each part of 
the book. 


Hundred Per Ce.vt Lvdiax. By C. G. Shah, 
P,ice As. 6 pn.ireni 57. 


^Yhf 3:, hundred^Mr7”Mnb P \dian“'':s the proto- 
' .u- ‘•u. lnl f re d p er cent, Amencan’.’-the 


tvce of the “hundred per cent, American. -tne 
bigoted nationalist, who . in or %. a to fln ach f '!I® ® 
perfect unalloyed patriotism rejects. 
cood3 whether cultural or commercial. It is the 

Sinks that Mahatmap’s philosophy idealises a 
narrow patriotism, we beg, not to differ from him, 
but just to suggest that he is perhaps— we may be 
wrong— a little wide of the mark. It is so eaiy 
to misnnderatand great men. 


Art as Will Axd Idea -. By C. Jtnarajadasa, 
Vice-President of the Thcosophical Society , in eosg- 
vlncal Publishing House, Adyar, Madras , 192,, 
pp. 197 • 
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A small pamphlet containing six discourses 
on art m the clear and charm ng style characteristic 
of the author 

H b 

Development of Heron Polttt and Political 
Treouies Bj Narayan Chandra Bandopadkyaya 
If A Part I pp \+327 Pries Ri 8 Publish 
ed by II Cambray iC Co 15 College Square 
Calcutta 1927 

The author has already established his repu 
tafion by oubhshmg a senes of stadies on the 
political and economic Ufa of the ancient Hindus 
His Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India 
and his Kautilya have demonstrated his capacity 
for patient analysis of historical data as well as 
that for comprehensive generalisation In the 
present work he surveys the socio-political evolu 
tion of the Hindus from the dim prehistoric past 
down to the estathshment of the centralised 
monarchy under the Mauryas As is inevitable in 
such a broad survey the author is obliged to 
state briefly or dispose of summarily many com 
plicated problems that challenged the attention of 
his predecessors in the same field of research 
But coming out of the rather dangerous speculative 
zones of Indo-European and Aryo-Dravidian history 
the author makes a laudable attempt to recons 


of historical speculation and he ended by 
discovering in his turn that the Code of 
Mann is essentially’ Sumerian in origin and was 
compiled from the same source as king 
Hammurabi s Code of Bibvlon the Assyrian Code 
and the Hattie Code of Cappadocia We would 
requ Q st the learned author to condescend to leave 
for a while the supernal hmghtg of Surnerology 
and read Hanus Code Mahabharata Ramayana 
Arthashastra etc in the originals and not in the 
English translations That may help him to form 
clearer ideas about ilanu s Land and Trade 
Laws 

The Reli ion aoto Philosophi of the Veda and 
Upamsiiad3 By Arthur Berne dale Keith Pp 
\VIII+ 683 Price 45Sh Hariard Oriental 
Senes Yols 31 and 32 

These two sumji f uous volumes embody the 
researches of Prof Keith into the Ssamlnta Brahmana 
strata of Indian culture The manuscript was 
ready for print as early as 191G (June) but the 
gods of theEuropean politicalOlytnpus frowned and 
the book could not go to the pret,s till as late as 
June 1924' The British politicians were too 
much engrossed with Imperial concerns ’ to think 
of the culture of Ind a especially of the dim 
Vedic ages So Prof Keith had to Wait and wait 


tract the political life of the ancient Hindus till Prof Lanman arranged to publish these 
out of the surer data contained in the vedic the volumes in hi3 memorable Harvard Oriental Senes 
pdst \edic and the Epic literature He evokes our The comment of Frof Keith is significant 


admiration by his painstaking cita ions of original 
texts as well as by his healthy historical scepti 
ci'in which refuses to be dazed by the superficial 
parallelisms with the Western political history 
It is often difficult says the writer to render 
the ideas expressed by words of Indian a ocabulary 
la using similar ones from the terminology of the 
West The word Polity for instance never 
connotes the ideas contained in the word Hashlra 
audit is doubtful whether the Jlajya can be safely 
rendered into Foglisb by the word State This 
historical sanity characterises the works of 
Bandyopadhyaya and makes them eminently useful 
for tl o students who are entering the field His 


Some share of the blame must fall on the 
deplorably inadequate provision made for Sanskrit 
research in this (Ed Dbuwb) B Diversity is the 
result in part of public indifference in part of 
the many insistent demands on strictly limited 
academic resources It is deeply to be regretted 
that British opinion should be 60 heedless of the 
duty of contributing to the investigation of the 
ancient civilisation of a land whence Britain has 
received *0 much of her power and y ealth 

That such a renowned scholar should be 

forced to seek the hospita'ity 0 f an American 
publishing boara is no doubt a case of inexcusa 


£»« °'r ,i- n!s yj 10 , arc 'l n,c ” n i r ,*w ld i , Wo neglect and is symptomatic 0 f the progres 
ethnological and anthropological Blve evasion of ho spirit of material exploitatron 

.SfSt rn. stSSV o £ f Into ,n lh ( " ut *0 her ricli cultural 

an BOimionai interest, ms intensive stuay ot tne legacies What a retrogression from the davs of 

vanes trite and .tnbal constitutions of ancient K ir William Jones Cotebrooko md' AtaSndec 

Cunningham 

The ty o volumes are condensed summaries of 
practically the entire mass of on Veins 

antiquities 'The language race an d superstitions 
the cults rituals and speculations of the \edie 
Indiana have been described and tested in the 
light of Comparative I hilology Mythology and 
Religion The mam sections of Hie boot discuss 
the nature of the Gods an 1 Demons of the \ eda 
the b edic Ritual and the Philosophy of the Veda 
The treatment as is characto-istic of Prof Keith 
is exhaustive with up-to-date references so that 


— — ^f ancient 

Ind a and lus co-ordination of the data of the 
Brahmana literature with those of the Great 
! pics make tins first par of Ins s irvey specially 
valour lo His development of the idea ot Dharna 
of clectivo loyalty of king as the moral guardian 
of the community and such other items make 1 is 
book eminently readable and interesting W e 
recommend it to the students of Indology and of 
comparative politics 

Mixes liAxn Axn Truer laws Bj It S 
taijyanatha Ay jar II A Higginbothams Madras 

New d'coi erics up°et lenodically the 
academic stomach of some scholars Hero 13 a 
ca*c in point The Snmenan hypothesis of I fall 
was larked l y tl a wild conjecture of Waldell 

smsa liss^ra^rs. 

ot Central Asia and 

lan hn'as of WahaUarta* This 
revelation threw Mr Ayyar into 


uz “of .ttArersrft « 

retire ;tlc 1 loco ctm of the ‘Ott. cA u™ Kc“r»ill staid uS tl o Er S' l™ 


readers' to follow tiie”"latest 'et^nLahrfn 
ratoxyem age of the Avesta and the the Ind* 
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Eltopem fire cult, .the ercmitroii and WI “4 
specially tho Dravulian element m Iadiaa 
The Harvard Oriental Senes, under it. d 
editor Prof. Lann\an. has S P^®4 , n ° nkhcalion. 
make tho took a mod°l for Jl- enhances 

An exhaustive general and Saosknt md nces 

the value of the book, which should to in 
hands of every student of Inaoiogy. ^ ^ 

The Cuildrex’s Ljfe OF Jeses J kf iue jrfojjj^ 
owx Wonts) : Arranged by Arthur MA- noon 
and Stoughton Ltd., London- 

In the present volume the 1* history rfjjg 
has been traced not from hrntonc^ sources^ 
documents, but from tho ■ Bible \tselL citable 
the Bible has been ro-arranjed ,^rds and 

and pleasant to the children The 
style of the Bible ‘S'S 

The amusement is so skilful and mee. w ^ 
the slightest injustice to the Biblical tev d 
the book attracts the reader ata 
. extorts admiration It is p ( rof ^ h e I y ee t.nP also is 
and the illustrations aro fine The e P h ^ly 
nice. We are confident, the book will be nsw 
liked and appreciated by children. 

Self-Kxowlew.e : By Alhgtonand 

Pull, shed bn P^ahmaeluir* Santa 
Bamkruhna Vedanta Society, Calcutta- 

Enunciation of the knowWjre , g se){ ; 9 a 

the theme of the volume. To kno b , the 

verv difficult thing, and author tops^ #t 
reader to overcome .that (litncaiiy e M a 

self from different view-pom 1 Is I se jf_dcvetop- 
emde-book for those who strivo for^s nature . 
mcnt and a trne understanding of hu J a Scn . Gnpta . 


COP 


3. ilccci-FoHrt/i ElUion, vi>. 60. Price Six 

°T S Qor i-Fourth Edition. PP. 649. Trice Jit 3. 

3. Saskwax -First E hi ion, p p. 3 Sj. Price 1- 

^Thes e are all very well-known works of Tagore. 
The fourth is a book of Selections. ^ _ g 


BENGALI 

Dulali : By Bnmendu . * ^Q&i-l^Corn- 

Jfttw* Guradai Chatter}* A Sons. 
tenths Street. Calcutta. nnthor is 

This is a look of short 6 tfcnes bear 

a young writer ( bat his Pto® stones in the 
mark of his literary tol ^i s Vw%nd Vte Rood 
yolnrae before ns are simple, clrarana i^ 
to style. They afford a very p.easan 

„ s™ Geete : fl» _ T 

sate ;#*"* s,nA 

iVtre 


HINDI-S AN3KK IT 

Taivv IsscniPTiova Part If 
P/aces. Glossary of Xam's of Affirms. £e ) . \0UtCl 
ed and compiled by Puran Chant IJVj/wr. A! A . 

B L M R A S. Calcutta, 1927; price R. 5 
(rages 132+ S4+2G). 

Th s i, the second volume of Jama inscriptions 
pupated to llTroracImd Mur. who hM been 
Some veom.e'a Ee, vice to th. o»u*» of Toma K»; 

MSS $0 place! » to .port “ m ( tt_e 

Klh“ tattanort'S to “fflda m the ioolh Aa Itbo 

oldest of the transcribed inscriptions elites I back 
onlv from the ninth centuiy A. D. and the vast 
i,„lt of the inscriptions refer themselves to tho 

and the compiler cannot therefore be blamed for 
» i,,™. illustrated the facsimiles or photographs 
HroTtSA “ iSJToSSption, The tot that not 
more than a dozen of the inscriptions in the entiro 
croup of over 1100 mscnptions. mostly on tames. 
Se undated is an eloquent testimony. to tho chrono- 
sense of the Jamas. The historical value 

however, not so great, as in most of the rases, 

the name of the ruling sovereign does not, occur. 

The Nagan type used for the book is or an 
antiquated character in which „ 

familiar to the reader frequently occur. kyoo„m 

r, h A m a? l “» "i'flSf S“™S s ’ 
&L.S tartf A®ss« ! S l s 

more important inscriptions. There is no list ot 
nlates but the vinous indexes giving lists of place- 
namS, list3 of tings. li B t3 of Gotraa and Qachchhas 
Sr clans of the acharyas and lay worshippers axe 
valuable. It is hoped that a cnticat general rotro- 
Aicnon if possible in English, wilt to Published 
at least along with the last volnmo of the senes. 
In thit case, the general public will be able totter 
to ludre of the value, of the contribution of the 
Jainas to the history and culture of ancient India. 


This to a book oa . spi ^i? 3 \ n tcrested *in matters 
valuable to those who are intcrestea 
religions. ' p. Sen-Onpto. 

Yisva-Biiar.mi Prcucvnoxs 

We have received the NEPALI 

volumes of Tagore sworb^puw^n V.^va-Bharati VreuAVouvAd : By Lt. Gen Kaiser ShumsJier 
GnntW^-a 217.' Cornwallis St. Calratta Jung Bahadur Rana, K.BJZ. 

1. IUuvka— T 7itrd Edition, pp. 11 ■ Every language m the. early stages of its 

Be 1-12 as. „ , development has to ennch itself xnth transutiocs 

2. Sisnc Beclaxath— JT- S6, Price he. J 
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o! classical roister pieces and it augurs well for 
the future of Nepali literature tint Lt Gen 
Kaiser Shntnsher Jung Bahadur Ran i kbe the 
3rd son of H II the Maharaja of Nepal has made 
his first debut in the field of letters with a 
Nepali translation of Kalidasas great drama 
Vdramoriasi , , ,, 

Lt Gen Kaiser a worthy son of a worthy 
father is eminently fitted for the task he under 
took The success he has achieved in translating 
a great Sanskrit drama into his country s vernacular 
reflects no small credit on his literary acumen 


this extremely valuable account of Gujrat affairs 
from 1707 to 1760 AD available to the public. 
Tho author Alt Muhammad Khan was the last 
diwau of the province of Gujrat under "Mughal rule 
(1747 1761) and an indefatigable collector of state 
papers statistics and historical and. topographical 
information of all kinds The high valne of the 
work is thu3 emphasised by Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar — , 

From the reign of Akbar onwards his book is 
unique among the Fer&iau htstories of India mas 
much as the author has incorporated in it the fall 


A translator s task is always difficult, for the texts of a very large number of official letters and 


orders of tho Imperial Government [ of Delhi ]_ 
Thus the best raw materials of social and admtnis 
trative history have been preserved for us by him 
ior the half century following the death of 
Aurangzib the Mir at gives the fullest history of 
that province In fact we have no such complete, 
graphic, and systematic account of that decline and 
fall [of the Mughal empire] in any other province 
The narrative history is supplemented by a 
second [really third] volume giving a very detailed 
topographical description of the province the lives 
of its saints an account of the official classes their 
salaries and duties and the administrative system 
in general In short the Mirat i Ahmadi is the 
only work of the class after Abul Fazls justly 
famous Am t Akban as a source of accurate in 
formation of diverse kinds relating to the Mughal 
empire 

Of the text the first volume (ending with the 
death of Aurangzib 1707) and the third were 
lithographed in Bombay bat so wretchedly as to 
be the despair and rage of serious students 
There seems to have been an earlier edition of the 
entire work lithographed at Palanpur more than 
forty years ago but we have not been able to 
trace it 

Prof Nawab Ah has here printed the second 
volumo (covering the eventful period from the 
death of Aurangzib to the Maratha annexation of 
Gujrat) at the excellent Baptist Mission Press of 
Calcutta (Misprints in respect of dots and diacri 
tical marks have not been entirely avoided) The 
first and third volumes of tho text are announced 
as m the course of punting and we shall welcome 
them heartily 

A 


translation if it is made too literal often fails to 
retain the spirit of the original Gen Kaiser 
however seems to have succeeded in a task in 
which many less gifted men would have failed 
The chief merit of his work lies m the simplicity 
and elegance of Ins 6tvle and in the avoidance of 
Sansmtic words as far as possible It is pleasant 
to find that the great poet hardly suffers at the 

I hands of Ins translator whose principal aim seems „ __ 

to have been to enable his readers to appreciate second [really .third] volume giving a very detailed 
something of the grandeur and beauty of Kalidasa s 
poetic style and thought 

Tue story of the love of Pururavas and Uriasi 
which is tie theme of the drama is perhaps too 
well known to need repetition here Suffice it to 
say that out of the Pauramc legends and other 
mythological sources Kali das wrought this drama 
of infinite tenderness and pathos dealing with the 
love of a gallant prince for a celestial nymph 
w hom it falls to his lot to rescue from the clutches 
of a demon who was carrving her of! The love 
of the two souls is depicted in all its phases— the 
ecstasy of their longing for each other the rapture 
of their union th a agony of their separation and 
finally the consummation of their reunion on 
earth and in heaven effected through the power 
of love transforming the human lover into a 
divinity In the whole rangeof dramatic literature 
there is hardly anj thing comparable to the frantic 
grief of Pnruravas for his lady love who without 
tl e former s knowledge had been changed into a 
\ine and for whom tho lover moved heaven and 
earth enquiring of every bird and beast of every 
hill and dale of her whereabouts (Act IV) it 
recalls the heart piercing lamentations of Ram 
Chandra for his beloved Sita, after she had been 
earned awav by Ravana 

Such is the work tho translation of which by 
ueo kaiser has bean a real service done to his 
country being a welcome addition to the scanty 
literature extant in Nepali If Gen haters book 
lea Is to greater appreciation of literature amongst 
his count omen as it is hoped it will his labours 
in the fietd3 of Parnassus si ill not have been 
altogether vain 

Animesh Ch Ray Choudhurj 


FFRSIVN 

Mn u i Viimai r p/ Ah 1 M mux l Khan 
Persian text vol If edited hj prof Sa ijtd Mtcab 
Ah intha i'oreirorl hj hdsnah barlar dark 
i n Vs Oriental bents Bare la I ages nil + L24 
/Tire lis l" 


HINDI 

Pkfsiv Pvtha (ouTiie Path of Love)— a ao\ ll 
i ■ J J a tt' 1 v'‘ a 3 au n I * Prasad Bajpeyi — Pubh shed 
bp tite lhndi Pustak Bhandar Lahcria Sarai Panes 
1+28G Price Its 2 only 

Ramesh feels irresistibly attracted towards Tara 
a cousin of his wifo ilns attraction increases 
when Tara becomes a widow— indeed it develops 
into an infatuation The story however does not 
» elopement widow remarriage or death 
* here are several things in the story which 
jar on one s artistic sense It is difficult to conceive 
of a voucg Hindu widow who talks of love in the 
way Tara does and still remains bo perfectly 
creea^and '“sophisticated j-ron, what wo have 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


transformation both seem strange, unconvincing 
and unaccountable. . . .. v- Wn 

The anthor has hampered h « ^ 
frequent diswsions on various topics - , tor 

otherwise We fail to understand why tb < 3 wuor 
of the Modern Reriw shontd have h« . j ll0 

in and taken to task for allotUn-^sora . m( j ra . 

space at bis disposal to the writings of Kamnara 
nath Tagore. 

It is true there is hardly an T{k inr v " laboriously 
long introdnetion. hat the ou *h° r ,. .. . - 3 vrortn 
compiled from different scnrces.al that ra wo 
knowing about the. life and ^^^fnVe hn readers 
has taken great pains to pla e he 5,-ujslatioD of 
a perfectly faithful and , literal 
Michael Madhnsudan Datta s Mcrn. Ue onK1 aal 
done his best to bring out tho force oi me 

ver«p in Hindi. . .u- impossible 

Unfortunately he has attempted . | m jj„ 
Inspite of his best efforts we do not pnmdeur of 
version the unparallafed ma > es \L v e i,tera1 ho 
the Beepali poem- In .'■» „tf, J3»wl and Metered 
has in many places violently twi t^a .difficulty 
the Hindi Language so that it n imrart «l 

that we grasp the mcanin,. He b able tQ 
force to the rhythm, but has not 
avoid monotony. 51 . B. 

Saxoit Gitaxjali : U P 00 \n{ pnQOre)™Bii ffimdit 
set to music by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore] . ou 
Bhimrao Shasln. . , „ _ nr u. 

.Rabindranath's OitaoMi to’ 1 him “ 

wide fame, but few outside Bengal * cr Having 
a mnsical composer of a very ii , »“ Oriental Music 
drank deep from the ghakles of con- 

Hr. Tagore broke away ,r £E r i„ and new creations 
vention wliich hampered P r ®® rcs Tha editor of this 

in the domain of this fine art. ih . m „ s ,cal 

volume has rendered great service _ into Hindi 
world outside Bengal bv transcr f immortal 
notations accurate Sbastn.is a 

songs of the poet. Paa . d 'l h0 Vishva-Bharati and 
Professor of music of , “ < fc han ., n) fc C tan he took 

during his long residence at ohaDtim and 

great pains in mastering vr. la^o bave b cen 

the delicate subtleties of ‘be tun n!aine d in 
carefully preserved in the notations ,, v bo 

this book. We recommend this volume w D T _ 
are interested in music. 

Yaxavala. : A collection! ?/ short ? j ipraV id 

ViT, 'SXS^'Ap iy & 

Allahabad, pp 4+548. Price 3. an anthor 

It is refreshing in any appeal 

writing short stones without • ^ ^ etonD8 

to tbe lubricity of the rca 'j'"I 9 ',i;, rn ified moral tone, 
the author has maintained a duramen m tb;3 
As a matter of fact, in his art . He 

ideal he ha3 on many .occasions mission. Thus, 
seems to be loo conscious of w , t Ffac h\cg, 
some of his characters take to airec ^ |The 
while some gush Ef E s t M d and wife or 

conversation even between “ . d artificial, 
mother and son is generally stilted smu 
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suicide in one of his slone3 is a stuJj m falls, o 

rW Tto“«Sme faults appear in his plays. Tho effect 
nf the first play has been compjotly marred by 
the final outburst of Shyama The > other .play 
Vmasha-hla. is sheer horror-mongenng and so 

cener.upi.up ni ihc book 

are excellent. 

Within a short space the author has collected 
a orVit mas. 8 of material to prove the necessity 
nf C ^dnw-reruarnage. Practieally every argument 
of wmowrema^ , d f or widow-remarriago 
I'S Sn brX and Forablv elated, id.os.te, 

gaSra-st a # 

h^n Clad if the author had spared us these dis- 
details These are well-known evils and 
Snf rfeceisan y confined to widows : and a 
^llecUon of sordid facts does not help the argu- 
collectmn oi so > haV0 , heir value as human 

dwmmente. but here. too. the author should have 

'"“h” Stf'KrtSf’mye fonod a plane : in 

this took. The printing and get-up of the took 
ore Silent . but the pictures are a di=gracc^ 
the sooner they arc removed the better. ^ B 


MARATHI 

AliTRi PAPA • Bit Dr. Bhaslar Mahadc TemJie. 
rp 154 icUh % Illustrations. Ptm Re. lHs 
I Yeolmal . Berar .) 

This is another of the useful works m which 
Dr Tembe is trying to diffuse accurate knowledge 
cm" health matters by means of popular booklets a 
the vernacular. The present volume deals witli 
maternity and the care of infants in eleven chapters, 
S « introductory one and a thirteenth 
practical information (coimtry remedies) on 
5 ™netv of subjects connected with motherhood. 
Thl tvce is large, the pnntmg clear, .and tho 
hnguam? simple This scries ought to have a wide 
circulation ln Maiathi-speakmg households. 


GUJARATI 

Stowes oi Tit tote Plats iv Gkefk LirFRcronr : 
i?» Mrs Laranoika P. Mehta, B A. Prtntrd at the 
Jnan Mat, dir Print my Press. Ahnicdabad. Paper 
cover , pp. 250. IYicc Re. 0-10-0. (1026) 

This is a translation of an English book on the 
subject published by the Gujarat vernacular 
Society. It gives a connected idea of the tragedies 
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written by such well known Greek dramatists as 
JEschylos Sophocles and Euripides Such a book 
was wanted in Gojarati to give us an idea ot tne 
bed that was in Greek Literature in this tine and 
•we congratulate Mrs Lavangika on her having 
done it so well and so ably 

Kane a\ An B j Jhaierchand J Ueghim Printed 
at the Saurashtra Pi ess , Ranpur Paper coier 
pp 105 Price Be. 0 8 0 11927) 

Married and unmarried girls m all provinces of 
India have their own vows to observe and rites 
and ceremonies to be performed on special days 
before particular gods and idols with a view to 
win their blessings and favor Such observances 
are called WS in Gujarati and a large amount of 
popular lore has accumulated round each one of snch 
avr Tales relating to such observances are collected 
and set out one may say scientifically in this 
little book which furnish C3 dehght'nl reading and 
perpetuates certain valuallc literature which other 
wise would have disappeared 

Jr\A\ Pkabhat of Italy Bp Laltiaprasad S 
Daie, B A 

An original production on the rise of modern Italy 
Tuf Childhood of the World By Kalyanrai 
N Joshx 

A translated treatise on the subject of the 
earlier civilisation of mansind 

Scifmt of Powrn of Bemojiy Kidd Bj 
Mitmlal C Pankh B A LL- 13 
A good translation 


Mutt, A Vidya By Bhagirath Uarkhaji Jeshthi 

A treatise on the art and science of wrestling 
wnt'en from original sources with illustrations 
and practical hints on the subject 

Elejiexts oi PovcnoLOor Himatlal K Bakshi 
B A 


A translation of an English work , 

The above five books are published by tne 
Commissioner of Education and Vidyadhikan ol 
the Baroda State 


Tiro Life of Guru Dattatreya a\d Sati Axasca 
Mata Bj Dattatreya Bava of Sural 

It gives full information about these two saintly 
personages 

Burato Dipak Part II Bj Rakalbhai Kotli art 
It narrates the pathetic details of the life or the 
last of the Moguls and his family members. It is 
as affecting and we!’ translated as the firs‘ Part 
Satt\ Yin Shraddiia'nand Bj Jhaierchand 
Mejham Printed at the Saurastra Printing Iress 
Ranpur Paper coier Pp 124 Rc 0 8 0 (.1927) 

A very admirable original work full of details 
of the life work of one the best of our countrymen 
It should be widely read Its low price Should 
help it jn gaining a large circle of readers 

SiiODAsn Graktha Bj Shaslrt heshav Sham a 
of Mangrol 

Gives Sanskrit Slokas with their Gujarati verse 
equivalents of several prayers written Ij ’ahrimad 
Yallabhacharyya 

K M J 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


f77 is section is intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fad, clearly erroneous views 
misrrpresentaUons t cte in the original contributions, and editorials published in this Jlencw or in 
other papers cnt rrmg it As various opinions mar reasonably be held on the same subject this section 
ts not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion As otcing to the kindness of our numerous 
eon'nbutors ic e are aheays hard pressed for space, critics are requested to be good enough altcays to be 
brief aiui to see tl at wjia tier they write u stnetlj to the point Generally no criticism of reviews and notices 
of books is published Writers are requested not to exceed the limit of flic hundred words —Editor 
The Modern Renew ) 


More Strange Coincidences ’ 


As on nee CO of yocr November issue yon 
have potutc l out “a strange coincidence between 
■what Mi's C I) laweett wrote m 1001 2 anl what 
Messrs. Anathnath Cl atterjee and Tarak Chandra 
Das luivc written in 1027 1 am end oldened to point 


im nave wrmen in iu a i am enii -oldened to_pomt 
out some twh eo ncidenccs in Ur UadlaKamal 
Mookecneoa loundations of Indian Economics 
On raw 150 of tl e book tl " following sentence 
occurs— The most skilful hand spinners m Inlia 
are these of ltas they are i reducing tedar 
yarrs of a feme's that no machinery in the world 
con d t|>o from the inferior atari i wlir-bdey 
use It wen 1 tl us appear that tie luropean 
M rocr with all In* wart ful machinery may still 
1 «n force l irg to learn liom tl ts 1 ard sp nrer 
New or m jure with the atcare the fcl owing 


lines from Sir George Watt s The Commercial Pro- 
ducts of India (rage C17) 

The romt of interest in these Dacca muslins 
how ever lies in the fact that the handspinners of 
Dacca are producing to-day yarns of fineness tlat 
to machinery in the as orld could spin from the 
inferior staple which they use Dr Taylor wrtto 
in 1810 tlat the Dacca spinners failed to uso the 
I no American cottons and gave as their reason 
tt e fact that the Lnjish yarn swells on Headline, 
whilo that of Dacca shrinks and t-ccomeshner and 
stronger It would then appear that tbo European 
sp nner with all his beautiful machinery may still 
f,1 T ® hire to learn from tne ‘uuid spinner 
Ohpted by Sl ab in Trade lanffs an l Transj ort 
* i India rage UN footnote) 

it is not reecssary here to discuss whether Mr 
Mookcrjces to-day and bit George Matts to-day 
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referred to the same period of history : nor whether 
Hr. Mookerjee’s omission of the reference to Ur. 
Tavlnr was intelligent. . , , . 

Then on pages 363 64 of Mr. Hooker] ee a book. 

“The evidence (riven before the “Sweating System 
Committee” has shown how the _ furniture aou 
ready-made clothing pilice3 and the biziars 
London are mere exhibitions of simples or markets 
for the sale of the produce of the small industries 
Thousands of sweaters, some of them nam, their 
own workshops and others merely distributing 
work to sub-sweaters who distribute u strain 
the destitute supply those palaces aad w J 

■goods made in the slums .or in very small wo 
shop 3 . The commerce is centralised 10 tnose 
bazaars not the industry.” . c ,„ w „ 

Now see what Kropotkin nn in his Fields. 

I ar lories and Workshops (page 2a0) . Q (i 
“The evidence Riven before the Sweating 
System Committee’ has shown how far thefu 
tore and readvmade clothing palaces and 
’Banheur des Dames’ bazaars of London are m re 
exhibitions of samples or markets tor the s de 
tne produce of the small industries Thousands, 
sweaters, some of Them bavins their own work 
•shops, and others merely distribution work to suo- 
sweaters who distribute it again amidst 1 the ctMtitQ . 
supply those palaces and bazaars with goods in 
m the slums or in very small xiorkshops The 
«oramerce is centralised m those bazaar not 
indnstrv" (Nel-on. new and revised edition) 

Mr. Mookerjee has been good enouga to omit tne 
Trench expression “Bonheur des Dames obviou j 
for the convenience of his Indian reaaers. 

Again on page 370 of Mr. Mookerjee s book we 

^"Ifwo analyse the respective advantages of 
both the great and small industries we no _ 
following three factors are in. favour of the former 
(U division of labour and its harmonic organi^a 
tion; 12) economy in the " 3St , of ,„ m ??J e n J? t .w e 
and (3) the advantages offered for the purcl 
®f raw materials, tools etc., and he sale ot tne 
produce. Of these three factors, the first era* 
to small industries as well and to the^ same 
extent as in the great ones ( watch roakio- . r 
asking and so on : ) the second is more and more 
eliminated by the progress achieved in PP 
science.” 

. ‘^ii^ ro Smrk D of 0 Lchwarz « 'ntorestu>^ 
its analysis of the respective advantages ot no 
the great and the small mdustn^. which ww 
-the autlior to formulate the following three taciors 
to favour of the former : 

(11 economy in the cost ofmotivepower : 

. (->) division of labour, and its barmonic onnn 
rntion ; and (3) ihe advantages offered for the sae 
of the produce. Of these three factor* the first is 
more and more eliminated every . vo®r 
Progress achieved in the transmission o P® . 
"the scond exists in smaU industries M well and 
to the same extent as in the freatOTCs twat.-u 
making toy making and so on'. (R*d Append!... 
•page 4691. „ . 

Moulraera Oaw*. 


Social Revolt Both to Rise and Raise 
Tou have done me the honour of commenting in 
your valuable Review for November (at page bii) 
upon a remark, that I made in one of mv speeches. 
At the end of your note you observe We do not 
know whether in Madras the Non-Brahtnm social 
( or is it merely po'mcal ? ) revolt against Brah- 
mins has led the Chetti3 and other Non-Brahmins 
to mterdme and intermarry with caste3 considered 
inferior to them It is a poor revolt which only 
wishes to rise but not also to raise. . 

This gives the impression, that I have ignored 
tire fundamental point that you have raised. Ihe 
very next sentence to the one that you have quoted 
•n m y speech will show that I drew pointed atten- 
tion to this aspect of the Social Revolt of the 
Non-Brahmin movement The portion of my 
speech that I refer to is as follows:— 

‘ Bat the justification for and the success ot this 
social revolt will entirely depend upon an uncom- 
promising repudiation of the entire system on the 
part of those who have inaugurated the revolt. 
If such social revolts have not so far met with 
that measure of success which they deserve, it. is 
due to the fact that communities which claim 
equality with those above them are not themselves 
ready to recognise the claims of those . below 
them So long as a community . will in its turn 
treat certain other communities as .inferior 
m social statu*, it would have no mora ju tifica- 
tion for its own claim to equality in social status. 

R. K. Shanmukham Chetty. 

Post-graduate Anthropology in Calcutta 
University 

We do not know why the ex-student who wrote 
to the October issue of The Modern Review stopped 
with Mr Buoy Chandra Majuradar after cntiusiog 
him for a very few lines onlv. Mr. Majumdar is 
at least one of the prominent figures of that remark- 
able band of part-time lecturers whom the students 
never understand as to what he means to teach. 
His lectures have been described as fire-side 
chaitiDgs” and "theatrical stace-acting gossin” : 
but they are something more and worse than that 
Thus very often he uses such language and 
expressions with his usual theatrical gestures 
as seem hardly the language which the professors 
should use before students ; such as * * V and 
on some occasions he is mad with his characteristic 
effusions towards the leading personalities and 
communities of India. Such are only a few of the 
specimens that the students are forced to hear in 
almost all his lectures forming almost 99 9 p. c. 
of them We ask anv of :fre public-spirited persons 
of Bengal to attend any of his leetnrcs mccgnito 
and publish his opinion about it He is only a 
B.L.of the Calcutta University and. we understand 
a "superannuated, pensioner of the Samba’.rur State 
with no training in .Anthropology whatsoever. 
Moreover, as he is quite blind, he cannot freely 
a-quire new knowledge. lie is appointed to teach 
Sociology and Religion but the students never 

i On account of theirnon-scientific and indecent 
nature we have omitted the examp’es given. 

-Editor. M. R. 


89—10 
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understand where sociology and religion come in 
in his lectures So netimes students ire asked to 
read extracts from Bengali M»g»zmes and News- 
papers in his class and he comments on them 
■ posing as if that would be the standard of Post 
graduate teaching Regarding the examinations 
he sets questions which are not nnlv not anthro- 
pological m nature but m some cases absolutely 
meaningless Some of these have already been 
published in the papers so I do n it like to men 
tion them here We challenge Mr Majumdar to 
refute any of the statements giv«u above 

If we are not entirely mistaken several lecturers 
have already been dismissed from the Calcutta 
IJniveLsity for incompeteacy Are not the authon 
ties going to take any measure in this case also ? 
Puhhc money is not so cheap nor should the 
standard of teaching of the Post gradate classes 
he so low , „ _ 

A’votueh Ex Student 

“A, Plea for a Change in the Hindu Law 
of Marriage’ 

I have read Mr D C Maitra’s A plea for a 


change in the Hindu law of marriage” in the- 
November number of your Review with very- 
great interest The writer forgets that the whole- 
bisic principle of the Hindu law of marriage is- 
that it is considered a sacrament nit a contract 
as in other systems of law The tie once made is- 
irrevocable for life The writer advocates a radical 
reform m the social system of the Hindus noder 
the guise of a plea for a change in the Hindu law.. 
The example chosen is neither happy nur typical- 
The remedy suggested would appear to put a 
premium on vice and immorality Mr Majtra is 
entitled to plead for a reform in the social 
svstem It is for the Society to accept or reject 
the same accord ng as it is conducive to the better- 
ment of Society or otherwise Bat so long as the 
Hindu souety continues to consider the marnago 
tie as a sacramental one and not as a contract, I 
submit there is no necessity for a change in tho 
Hindu law of marriage or for the repeal of S 49F 
of the Penal Code To say the least, Mr Maitra’fc 
proposal is premature and would be to put tho 
cart before the horse 


O SuairariTHAX 


PROFESSOR HEINRICH LUEDERS’ EASTWARD HO! 

By TaRACHAND ROY 
Lecturer at the TJimersity of Berlin 


O N the 18th of October, leaves Heinrich 
Lueders Senior Professor of Sanskrit at the 
University of Berlin, for India He proceeds 
first to Ceylon where he intends to eDjoy a 
fortnight’s sojourn and thence to the Land 
of the Vedas He would tour through the 
whole of India, in order to obtain firsthand 
knowledge of the manners and enstoms of tho 
people, to the stud? of ivkotg languages and 
literature he has unremittingly devoted well 
nigh 40 years of his life 

Prof Lueders has been invited by the 
Calcutta University to deliver a series of six 
lectures on ‘The Archaeological Exploration 
of Central Asia in its bearings upon the 
history of Indian Literature and Civihsa 
tion ’ 

Prof Lueders intends to visit quite a 
number of places in India Mrs Lueders 
who accompanies him on this voyage has 
been kind enongh to favour me with the 
following list Madura Tnchtnopoly, Sr»ran 
gam, Tanjore Madras Ootacamund Mangalore 
Mijapur, Bombay, Baroda Ahmedabad Monnt 


Abu Ajmer, Udaipur. Jaipur, Agra, Muttra*. 
Gwaliar, Allahabad Benares Gaya, Calcutta* 
Puri Darjeeling Patna, Gorakhpur, Lucknow, 
Delhi Simla Amritsar Lahore Peshawar and 
Karachi Towards the .end of March 1928 
they sail from Karachi for Europe 

Heinrich Lueders was born on the 25th 
Jane l86y in Luebeck, the birth place of the 
great German poet Geihef and Thomas Mann- 
one of the greatest living writers of modern 
Germany He was sent there to school in 
the Katharinenm’ where he passed the final 
examination m 1888 Thereafter he stndied 
in the universities of Munich (under Prof 
Kuhn! and Goettingen where Kielhorn, 
sometime Professor of Oriental Languages at 
the Deccan College Poona was teaching 
Sanskrit Heinrich Lueders devoted himself 
to the study of this language under his 
guidance He took hts Pn D degree in 1894 
by submitting a thesis on ‘The Vyasa«uksa, 
especially in its relation to the Taittinva 
1 rattsabhya , for which he was awarded a 
special prize 
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In 1R95 Heinrich Lueders was appointed 
Librarian and Assistant Keeper at the Indian 
Institute in Oxford, where he worked almost 
till the dawn of the twentieth century. 

In 1S99 he was admitted as an academical 
teacher of Sanskrit into the Philosophical 
•Faculty of the Goettingen University. in 
1903 he was appointed Professor of Sanskrit 
•and Comparative Philology at the C'nversUy 
of Rostock. In 1H0S he was transferred u 
the same capacity to Kiel, in 1 
Berlin as Professor of Indology. In 1909 he 
was elected member of the Academy 
Sciences in Berlin, in 1020 he was made iK 
(permanent Secretary. Professor L«eder . 
corresponding member of the .Gesellsch.ft 
■der Wissenschaften in Goettingen , Academy 
of Sciences in Leningrad, GeselLehaft der 
■Wissen«chafteo in Oslo, Society for * 
and Art io Utrecht. Kern Institute in L. den 
and the Bomhay Branch of the i Royal 
Society. He „ Knight el the 0"ier £.«!» 
merite" and President of ^ the U 
Horgenlandi'che Gesellschaft’ - , 

Professor Lueders’ _ act.vit.es have been 
many Bided and manifold He . an ,j 

•deep researches in Vedic 1 itera t 

culture cf. ‘The Game of Dice ” A ° C f h « 
India", etc), written critical ess ^ , dy 
■Upaniahads and devoted himself to the stu y 

of the hpic and Pali literatures and their 

relation to each other He has 
treaties on the legends of ^y^nga 
and Krsna. We find a short mammary ol ™ 
■story of the Jatakas from his pen ito W* 
Introduction to the “Buddhistiscbe • 

translated from the Pali by his wife itr- 
Else Lueders. . . . t,pen 

Considerable scholarly wo , io of 
done by Professor LuedeTS in *|V . _ p j c ) 

Epigraphy ( Cf The Asoka Inscr p ros jj 
He has succeeded in paving * . ca n e d 

inscription that the Knsana kings caiiea 

0,5-jeK 

on researches in decipbermg the^ 
manuscripts, found in \ urfee ,” erpd - the 
Asia. It was he who « nn t ,; Be 4 

oldest Brahmi manuscript "bic . r i D utrapra- 
lh, oldest lodi.n dr.nia, the S "P"™", 
•karana of Asvaghoso. a work o i: tpra tnre. 
importance in the history of In . 

He further discovered a roannsc p j| ^ 

4th cexjtuiy, the on ginal 

SutraLmkara, attributed to A J transla- 

has come down to us in a “h . , * Q 
ton only. Professor Lueders was abl 


prove that Kumaralata, not A..*** ™ 
the author of this collection of Buddhistic 
stories and that its title is Kalpanamanditika, 
not Sutralamkara. He has edited these frag- 
ments with a critical appreciation. , 

Professor Lueders discovered in a i father 
manuscript dating as far back as time of the 

Kusanas fragments of a work on “claka 

which is most probably older than Caraka. 
He has also published fiagments of the 
Bhedasamhlt, which » kn.-n to » J 
single manuscript of Tai jore only. He 
contributed a great number of Ye J 
articles to several scientific journals that 
have thrown a flood of light on very impor- 
tant ethnological and linguistic problems of 
ancient Tuikistan. 



Prof, and Mrs. Lueders 


Professor Heinrich Lueders is one of the 
foremost Sanskrit scholars of modern Europe. 
“He (Lueders) is undoubtedly one ot the. 
greatest Indologists of the present day! 
said Sten Konow to me when he was here 
last year to see our far-famed poet Kabinara- 
nath Tagore, whose lectures and poems I had 
the honour to interpret in German during bis 
tour in this country. Professor Lueders is a 
towpnng personality in the Gelehi ter welt 

of Berlin Tall, strong, summary and severe, 
bo is a man of uncommon organising ability, 
unshakable convictions, indomitable energy 
and lion-like determination of purpose. 
Dowered with a comprehensive intellect, be 
is Dot hidebound in the impervious skin 
of dull and stagnant conservatism, bnt 
espon-es the cause of progressive ideas, but 
only of such progressive ideas as struggle 
into fruitage in the sunshine of soul force 
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and do not smother the higher instincts of 
man and the nobler impulses of the soul 
Professor Lueders is of the opinion that 
the irresistible march of civilisation has 
• worked havoc with the spnitual advancement 
of the West The ‘Americanism’ of turopo 
is waxing apace and carrying off its inhabit- 
ants at a tangent from the* ctrclo of trno 
happiness Tho western civilisation is more 
mechanical than spintn.il more worldly than 
religions It regards man as a mnehmo and 
not as a hung being, endowed with feelings 
Its materialism serves to pamper the intelloot, 
but has no food for the heart I cannot 
help quoting Rabindranath Tagore in this 
conneciKQ Thus man with his mental 
and material power far outgrowing his moral 
strength ” says he ‘ is hko an exaggerated 
giraffe wbusfe bead has suddenly shot up 
miles away from the rest of him, mnking 
normal com mum cation difficult to establish 
Its greedy head with its huge dental organi- 
sation has been munching all the topmost 
foliage of the world but the nourishment is 
too late in reaching his digestive organs and 
his heart is suffering from want of blood” 

Tho long lived culture of India” said 
Professor I ueders the other day, ‘has a 
special fascination for us since it accentuates 
the world of the spirit and assigns a higher 
place to the quest of eternal truths than to 
anything else under the sun We admire 
its unfaltering continuity the wave of unbroken 
tradition reaching to tho present day One 
of the most outstanding features of Indian 
culture is the inseparableness of Religion and 
Philosophy in India * 

Q ' Does it not hinder Philosophy in its 
free development 5 

A ‘Yes that is true but on the other 
band it lends a special dignity and solemnity 
to Philosophy Philosophy is m such a case 
no mere play of the intellect It is a thous 
and pities lhat the professors of Philosophy 
in Furope know so little of the great achieve- 
ments of the Indian mind in the domain of 
thought That is of course, due to the diffi- 
culty of tho language in which the works 
on Indian philosophy are written Very few 
of these professors know Sanskrit Professor 
Denssen in Kiel was a laudable exception ” 
Q ‘ What do you think of his translation 
of Sarirakabhasya on the llrahma Sutras ? ’ 

A It is the work of a j loneer and does 
great credit to him Thibout s translation m 
more scientific and exact He had, of course, 
the great advantage of Urn ever ready assis’ 
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tance of tho Indian Pandits whoso unrivalled 
scholarship cannot bo too highly spoken of 
and who are unfortunately gradually dying 
out ” 

Professor Luedcrs regrets to say that very 
little original work has been dono in India 
for many centuries Wo have had no crea- 
tive genius in the domain of Grammar smeo 
Pfttanjali Plulosoph} has hardly advanced 
beyond the stage of theological scholasticism 
I cannot but endorso these views Every 
ono of ns is awnro of tho fact that in India 
tho hands of progress aro bound fast at its 
back with tho rope of tradition We are not 
allowed to question the validity of religious 
and philosophic teachings, hallowed by the 
incense of time All independent thinking ts- 
nipped in the bud Wo mast modify oar 
mentality, if we are to march abreast of the 
times Onr great Kalidasa has said in Mala- 
vikagnimitra 

ircimniHir3fr. i 

Professor Luedera warns us, however, 
against taking a fancy to mere imitation of 
others We must remain true to our nature 
and not try to engraft such growths upon tho 
tree of our evolution as are foreign to our 
genius 

Professor Lueders is very glad to see- 
that the Indians are awakentng to a deeper 
interest m Scienco and Art at home Tho 
last twenty years have been a period of 
incessant activity Much useful research- 
xvoik has been done On the other hand, 
much intellectual energy has been wasted in 
vain since those scholars who do not know 
German have been treading the tract, trod by 
us a decade back Tno importance if the- 
study of the German language cannot bt- too 
highly emphasised since it is the si/icona non 
of oil scientific work 

Professor Lueders regards the Brhadarinyla 
and Chhandogya Upaotsads as tho most im- 
portant ones for the study of ludiau philo- 
sophy He admires Sankara for the ethereal 
subtlety of Ins intellect and his depth of 
thought but is more inclined to accept the 
interpretation of Ramanuja, since they aro 
more m keeping with the spirit of the pass- 
ages commented upon 




LEOPOLD STOKOWSKY 


to te the lingua franca of India. It w 
understood by ntmust nil the Indians. It 
has hardly any elements that militate against 
t v e Rentas of India ns a whole. As regards 
the script, one might stick to the Dcramn 
letters or make use of the Latin alphabet with 
the requisite modifications. We in Europe, 
said Professor Lueders, read Indian tests 
(Veda-. Epic*. Dramas or Pali stories! in 
transliteration with ns much ea«e and accuracy 
as an Indian scholar would do it in tn 
original script , . . 

Professor and Mrs. Imeders are lookinR 
forward with creat joy to their visit to India. 
Dr. KLe Lueders is an exceedingly charminR 
personality. There is nothing artificial about 
her. She is marked by a natural suavity ot 
temp»r full of throbbing life. She is one ot 


the best ladies that I have corao across m 
Germany. She evinces a very keen interest 
in Indian affairs. The Great Mar has spelled 
great harm to spiritual progress m ' Germany, 
says she It has proved highly detrimental , 
to the composure. of the soul D is 
natural that we turn towards India for help 
at such an hour India is for the German 
people the time-honoured home of spin 

tualism. ^ my countrymen would leave 
no stone unturned in honouring and showing 
the most cordial hospitality to the distm 
euished guests who are always ready to help 
the Indian students in Germany to the be-t 
of their powers 

Berlin— Charlottenburg. 

October 11. 1U27 


Bv BAOINI DEVI 

L EOPOLD Stokowski. * the famous Conduc- 
tor of the Philadelphia bymphony 
Orchestra, is visiting India. 

Mr. Stokowski is a world hgure in 

realm of Western music, and his orchestra 
recognized as an organization of .. . d 
musicians, so well-balanced, so e - 

and thoroughly skilled in musicianship. 

it is accepted without debate w the 
symphonic orchestra America ha ’ ® . jl r 

American press reviews describe iMJ; 

Stokowski as “genius. MJ P? J ra a n ' „ j n^f n r who 

"electrifving personality, the con d°c 
inspires”— attributes which ore a mo 
vincing testimonial to his greatnes. . 

Afler nun. tritinipb.nt seasons ot B» !««. 

Mr. Stokowski is t.kins * »»■* f'*, 'J.j 
Ho h.s left tbs United States so n ' 
tour, sot os »□ orohestral condos b»t » 
s simplo pilsrim, to rest, to msditats «°d 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKY 


• Iwonot.1 Stokowski. C“. d “* , L°So ) TK« 
phta OrthcStM. which is eal't *® , 0 °s t udy Indian 
in ihe mu Id. is comma to India to 
jnosic, lie is ot PoU.-h onmn. and W « » hj|o . 
been mu fated in vanons forms of . «|H 

«ophy and religion Abn. 

w»it are Bombay.. Iwrotia. * Delhi. Acra, 
Udaipur, Chitor.. Aimer, Jaipur. 

Den ires. Darjeeling, Calcutta, r .?„ Nnwara. 

Tnchmopoly, Madura. Colombo. A ^ hopes to 
Ehy*. Am.radhai.nra. .nmelhin* of the 

lake tack to America and Eum|» R V»ter 

®®?io and thought of Indu. so ?f»ween the East 
understanding and sympathy betwee 



«nl West. 


Leopold Stokowsky 
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find new inspiration spiritually and 
musically 

He has chosen India for his pilgrimage 
because he has for years drawn inspiration 
from the various forms of Hindu religioos 
philosophy, and hopes to derive a fuller 
knowledge of Truth under the guidance of 
a Guru 

He 13 also very much interested in Hindu 
classical music and rhythms Several Ragas 
which the writer sang for him to the accom- 
paniment of Tambura he thought melodically 
beautiful He had also heard some exquisite 
« na music which impressed him deeply, he 
said 

His travels will take him through Ceylon, 
and from Sonth India to North as far 
as Darjeeling He will also visit the historical 
temples and the museums of art throughout 


India. DuriDg his travels he hopes to hear 
the finest musicians in each province, and 
to study the theory of Hindu music as well 

He is seekmg to know the ancient and 
true culture of India It is always the Voice 
of Eternal Truth speaking through the Vedas, 
the Bhagabad Gita and other sacred texts, 
which is heard in the Western world, and 
impels their people to come with hope to 
India. It is the spirit of Nada Brahma that 
somehow still lives in Hindu music despite 
the confusion of centuries which stirs their 
hearts 

Mr Stokowski hopes to take back to 
America and Europe a message of Truth as 
revealed in the religion, art and musio of 
India, and thereby bring about a greater 
understanding and sympathy between the 
East and the V est 


CONDITIONS OF NATIVE AND COLOURED LABOR AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE 

Br Dr. TAKAKNATH DAS, Pb.D 


A Reuter’s telegram from Berlin, dated 
October 13, rivps the following inter- 
esting news published in the Manchester 
Guardian of the 14th instant — 

“A1 to-dav’a meeting of the Governing Body of 
the International Lalour Office the question of 
native labour came up for dis ussion The Executive 
Body prep .sed to place thr* question on the agenda 
of the next conference hut Mr Humbert WoPe 
the British Government delegate ol levied on the 
ground that the next conference was already over- 
burdened with woik n« was supported by the 
German Government delegate. 

M Albert Thon as. Dneernr of the In'ernatmnai 
Labour Office took the oppo-ite view He declared 
that the question was mie for discussion and that 
the British Government itself had often m the 
' League of Naiions spoken in favour of a settle- 
ment of this problem in which the morality of 
the whole world was engaged The Canadiin 
del* gate was also in favour of dealing with the 
question 

The British ol j ection was finally sustained hy 
eleven voiea against seven Most of the trorlrrs' 
delegate* voted a you *1 it, l-ul the British t corkers' 
delegates abstained from voting 

li was decided to ho'd the next conference m 
Geneva on May 30 1923 The British delegate 
had suggested October ’ 


It is significant that the British workers’ 
delegates by abstaining from voting, virtually 
supported the British Governments delegate 
on this vital issue This action strengthens 
I , ex, stmg impression that official British 
J^auor is Antt Asiatic and is for white man's 
oier and exploitation of the so- 
world Coloured and nahte Population of the 

.„„ T ' 6 S m . e ls '“° ot ,h6 Manchester Owtrd- 
„,AJ “. h6S 11,0 Wlomoe report uf > 
*“«* (he recent k<r 

S2' 1 'h® administration ol the Datire 
population of South Africa — 

Famredm ' “ 5L™ « .the Memorial Hall 

sss* if; ^SsJsL'"!^ 'SiWi 
g? “5** leSfSSSSjS'of 
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jmMic m-elinra orCTiised It to 
Africa The Government «as 

S , ]i“' l ?h e ?T”t att 

cmraneml to Kontcnce anv native f ° r ^VpTdcd to 

sjrrtrjss 

gga^asB ^.g-?a gE 

nret was an absolute misrepresentation ot me 

actnal condition of affairs there. _ ^th 

*£» ssiSPesar-rsflSs.: , 

Political and economic slavery exists 
within the British Empire and indeed ,t is 
notan over-statement of fact if it R .. v 
it is often Baid by many responsible «« 
leaders that the British Empire >s the 
greatest ol the "slare-emhires "! the "rorld. 
Natnrally the British Goreremente R»ort- 
sentativo in the International “or Otoe 
o! the League of Nations would oppose any 
inrestigatinn of the true sitoatloe. 

It is impossible to disetm to 

trank 

‘wiSon 

against the interests of Asiat.c and Negro 
laborers by the white * 8 •«« *»«£*' 
legalised peonage and slavery, i , 

wish to know the truth about cond.t.on jj 
“Natives” (Negroes) in South Afnc . 

read the boot -Anatomy oi Afnc.o e'lS 
by Iyird Olirier (Hogra'h Press, 19271 The 
Crisis,” the foremost ot the ?“ h 

lished by the Negroes in Arnerlca. and nh.cs 

is the organ oi National Association .tor to 
Adranoement o! Colored ( ,„li„« ln g 

virid deSCTiptlon oi this remarkable boot - 

-Thia is be long odds the hr* 
appeared on the race problem o^3U'“ th0 trea ,en- 
person who wishes b ® 'S' ^hite and black ra 

arms complications between : this 

this part ol the ssorld eon ■*»« “i™, I ntwentt 
small searching and stimnUno-, slavery into 

charters he uctes the introdncnou of slavey . 

Sou-h Africa by the Dutch inau w » he 
the way this idea of sla very, was >nheru«i 
incoming poor whites and the e i^-j a f 0 dig 
produced when capitalism came and WS 30 

t£Uo ol d, amends is 

they are a mraowW M women 

solid lucre and funded .J’ r r P »hevar^maintained by 
as an advertisement advertisement that 

neh men. and by men as an aot( at aid can 
they are the sort that can X ia ,. c «tnch 

SS'JSST'A? "•K™* 


auspicious and appropriate foundation ^imaginable 
for a policy of cocnmercul Impcuansm. 

"The tradition of slavery and caste exolcnt^ by 
capiahstic imperialism spread over the whole 
Anthem half of the continent and lfd to as on wh- 
in* contra tadictions and cruelties. It lea. for ins , 
tome to giving 2S0 "00,000 acres of land to a 
rmlhnn and a half Europeans while five million 
natives had only partial rights in 20.COO.tiOO acres. 
In other words.it setup the extraordi airy dic- 
tum that the native 'mast not be allowed to have 
land in his own country and that any and every 
white man is entitled to have whatever bod he 
wants and natives to work it And to this now 
the South Africans are trying to add further 
discnon nations and experiments to keep natives 
from being recognized or paid as skilled laborers. 
The author quotes a letter : . , , . . 

‘The altitude of the colonists is _ absolutely 
suicidal. They rely solely on machine guns for 
their supremacy. All the labor of the country is 
performed by natives : the whites are degenerating 
very qnit-kly* . they have been morally defeated by 
the native’s power of suffering, by his tenacity of 
life and lastly but most importantly, by the black 

‘“itVuseless to try” to Quote further the excellent 
things in this book- The fact of the matter » as 
Lord Olivier insists that South Africa is wrecking 
civilization in its attempt to push the aspiring and 
educated Negroes down below the lazy impudent 
andgood for nothing white man. In his concln- 

dl °^:ne a ^mmedi atifp revocation *0 
this Anatomy has been the new departure of the 
South African Government, unique in the history 
emitted peoples, in importing. the principle of 
tbe cmioar tar into the industrial law of a state 
heretofore based on the Chnstian and British 
Imperial theory of equal human right . ■ That 
declaration is a menace to the peace of the world. 


It is a fact that the British Empire is 
founded on exploitation of India and virtual 
clave-labor all over the world. During the 
World War, and daring the signing of the 
treaty of Versailles, the British Goven.roeut, 
British authors and missionaries carried on 
propaganda against Germany to the effect 
that the colonial administration and policy 
of Imperial Germany was detrimental to the 
native population of Africa, so Germany 
should be deprived of her colonial possessions 
which was usurped by Great Britain and her 
partners in the World War, under cover of 
the Jlandate System If an International 
Commission impartially tnr<a/»Vafev British 
policy towards the Native (Negro) and 
Colored (Asiatic) Labor, then the troth will 
be known to the world and that truth will 
be no less sensational than the condition was 
in the Belgian Congo. Thus the British 
Government’s representative aided by those 
of other states which are seeking British 
co-operation in the League of Nations has 
succeeded to exclude the question of 
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discussion of Native Labor from the agenda 
of the next session of the International Labor 
Conference to be held on May 30 192S 


II 

The Indian public Indian Statesmen and 
•especially the All Indian National Congress 
and the Indian Legislative Assembly should 
carefnlly stody the history of the proposal 
for an investigation of Native and Colored 
Labor by the International Labor Office of 
the League of Nations , because this is a 
distinct and direct contribution of India’s 
Labor Delegates to the International Labor 
Conference held at Geneva In fact it may 
be said that it is Asia s contribution to the 
cause of international working class move 
rnent 

It was Hon Mr Joshiand his fellow delegate 
of the Indian Labor a little over three years 
ago who made the motion that conditions 
of Native (Negro! and coloured (Asiatic) 
labor should be investigated They met with 
opposition from various quarters but the 
Japanese and a few other delegates of the 
Working Class supported them In 19^6 
Lala Lajpat Rai as the delegate for Indian 
Labor pressed for the passage of the resolu 
tion which originated with Mr Joshi Lalaji 
made a compromise, nfter mature delibera 
tion to the effect that the question of Native 
Labor (Negro Labor) should be investigated 
and he dropped the question of Colored or 
Asiatic Labor Lalaji possibly thought that 
be should make this compromise to accom 
plish something (For details read my article 
on the subject in the Modem Ret ten of 
August 1U26) But now it seems that 
British dnplicity and diplomacy has won a 
double victory of shelving the question of 
investigation of the Colored and NRti\e Labor 
Question 

It should be al«o noted that the British 
representative made a very ingenious move 
that the International Lahor Conference be 
held in October and not in May The real 
and secret reason for such a move as it can 
be seen by tho o who understand the 
British game is to have the meeting of the 
International Labrr Conference held at the 
time when tho Indian L»gi 1 divo Assembly 
will bo in session If they succeed in carry 
ing out the change of hrao of the Conference 
then such men as Mr Joshi Mr Tsipat 
Ital and others will have to choose 


between their presence in the Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi or the International Labor 
Conference at Geneva, and meu like 
Sir Purusottamdas Thalurdas or Mr 
Haji, if chosen to represent Indian cornmer 
ciai interests in the International Conference 
will find it difficult to do so as their pre 
sence in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi 
should possiblv receive first consideration 
From my personal knowledge I know that 
the qntstion of investigation of coloured and 
native labor if properly presented before the 
next International Labor Conference at 
Geneva will receive sapport fioin Japioese 
Chinese and other Asian delegate and most 
of the delegates from South American a^d 
Central American nations and those of France 
and other European nations which *hive no 
fear of being discredited before the world 
public India should send men like Mr 
Joshi Mr Lajpat Rai and others to the 
next International Labor Conference They 
should be accompanied by other expert* 

The AH India National Congress and the 
Indian Legislative Assembly should co operate 
to send atonce a delegation of at least three 
worthy Indians to study the whole situation 
of Colored and Native Labor m South Africa 
This delegation should collect data and 
present their report as soon is possible so 
that it can be printed and circulated before 
the meeting to the coming session of the 
International Labor Conference among the 
responsible people and journalists of various 
nations In this connection I must add that 
there are very few Indian publicmen who 
hive any first hand knowledge about the 
condition of Indians in ‘ Africa They protest 
against the ill treatment of their countrjmen 
tint they depend upon the observation of 
others and at times act as pirrot repeating 
the opinion of some other persons who 
may be sincere well wishers of tte Indian 
people but who=e judgment on certain 
questions mav be faulty 

1 f W !? h i° emphasise the point that 
111 L ° f , th l Ind,an Representatives to 
£";" e of Nations wis cross examined 

ind? n Prn th j ex,st,n s social evils m 
,n ftn '^national scilo 

hecins j of Thl 0n V nSt lDdian “Prions 
hecinso of the oxistmg social rviK The 

to d nnrifv ab »h« Sh<>Q d c » oncentr ' lte ^eir efforts 
to purify their societv and at tho same 
time should not lag behind to utilise every 
.pportmHtj- to exoow the 
barb,™, practices perpetrated V.cst the 
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people of Asia and the Negroes — who 
comprise about two-thirds of the population 
ol the world. 

India is down-trodden. India has much 
to learn from the West India will have to 
reform her own society through the efforts of 
her own children. At the same time, India mast 
isseit that mere existence of social evils in 
my country cannot be a legitimate reason 
for its political bondage. It was about 65 
years ago slavery was in existence in the 
Doited States of America ; lynching is an 
American institution of today. (Up tD the 
present it has not been possible to enact a 
law against. Lynching ) Britain prides her- 
self on being the “Mother of Parliaments , 


bnt serfdom, feudalism and slavery flourished 
as British institutions even np to the early 
nineteenth centary. British practices towards 
the Asiatic and negroes have been 
characterised as “a menace to civilization." In- 
spite of these no American or Britisher will 
advocate political bondage of their people. 

India must assert herself as a free nation 
by taking active part in International Affairs. 
If India can take leadership in bringing 
about the investigation of the Colored 
< Asiatic) and Native (Negro) Labor she will 
do a distinct service to the cause of human 
progress. Will the Indian publicmen and 
political leaders act with courage, knowledge 
and fore-sight ? 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Chastity the Indian National Ideal 

Prabuddha Bharata observes — 

, We can never advocate anything whiph affects 
Ike ideal of chastity in the slightest “easnre Uiir 
tobonal .deal is chastity. The choice ja no arWr- 
bans inspired by the knowUdge that throivb 
teUty alone man can ever reach tbe Trum. No 
“an or nation that seeks to find the Eternal ran 
®mmu3e its importance. The Umdu ole 

£hv.dual ideal is the expenence of the Keai. 
Wore tho Hindu hugs the ideal of chastitv to 
hs bosom as a most precious bento^e. 

«*& l vs d riS ,, J? , ss5« sssm 

* at best intellectual and not pre-emmentiy 

Jintual like the Indian. It is 

that it does not atta< h mnch importance to ctus iu- 

tests* tsrr % 

'T'neless existence. , , . . 

Smw? SUSon jlnSJhnj 

f Knells' toi er f».'y» o!OT ’S 

sss.** 


a thousand Itimes more beneficial?* To loot 
upon woman as mother is a million times 

more honourable to her and helpfal 

to ourselves than a behaviour that has at 
least an indirect reference to her physical and 
yonthfnl charms. The heart no doubt longs for 
the sweets of love. But it is absurd to maintain 
that it must always be satisfied- We hold that 
these innate longings are capable of being ideal sed 
and spiritualised . md then only do they contribute 
to the success of life. It may be that those m 
whom the carnal passions are too strung will have 
to satisfy their yearnings for love and joy through 
sexual experience. Bm those in whom the higher 
consciousness is even partly awakened can 
spiritualise those feelings and realise thereby a 
superior life and joy. Hinduism concedes that the 
undeveloped should mairy. But marriage is not 
an end in itself It is after all a compromise a 
concession to weakness and is redeemed only by 
being sublimated to spiritual companionship. 
Romance is secondary to this _ ideal of marriage 
and the predominant tendency is the spiritualisa- 
tion of emotions and impulses. 


Management of Indian Railways 
According to Indian Rat lie ays, one 
means of effecting improvement in the 


• Swami Vivekananda observes in one of his 
letters : “Without the grace of Saktu (Woman) 
nothing w to be accomplished. Wiiat dcrl find 
in America and Europe?— the worship of Sakti. 
Yet they worship Her ignorantly through sense- 
pratification. Imagine, then, what a lot of gjod 
they will achieve who will worship Her with 
purity . in a Satmka spirit, looking upon Her as 
Jlother 1” 
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management of Indian railways is to educate 
the people of the country who are mostly 
illiterate in the principles that should guide 
the Indian railways 

The management of Indian Railways rests 
with those who are foreigners Despite their tall 
talks of efficiency they are dwarfs to catch the 
moon If they are efficient managers why are there 
many defects in the Indian Railway constructions 
why do passengers cry for scarcity of water space 
and comfort, why do merchants complain of high 
rates and other irregularities why do employees 
grumble for injustices and victimisations and all 
denounce them for their supernatural top heaviness? 
Guarded by the Government of bullets the mana 
gers are being termed as managers otherwise the 
world could see them how able managers fhey 
are This kind of Railway running in any other 
independent country would not have been tolerated 
for a moment. The passengers employees raer 
chants and all others of those countries would tell 
them straight to vanish if they were found reluc- 
tant to mend matters But alas' this is India, 
Oo per cent of the people of this country is timid 
and ignorant 

lhe five-percent educated men of India have 
their different associations to criticise the affairs 
of the administrators of Indian Railways. They 
are not successful in any way because they have 
non-co-operated with their firm energy and with 
their illiterate brethren Passengers through their 
associations petition for comforts employees for 
justice mer-hants for favourable rates and routes 
but no body effects a little with their blunt 
weapon of petition only The Railways show them 
firm attitude why cant they show them theirs? 
Petitions we dare 6ay will make their attitude 
more firm _ , 

Instead of petitioning the Railways admmistra 
tore let them educate while travelling their 
unlettered brethren in trains Let all educated 
inter and third class passengers take one compart 
roent each and educate the rest in the principles 
that should guide the Indian Railways. Gradual]* 
they will see the obduracy of the managers will 
cease, and their all— they will find 


Inferiority and Superiority Not Racial 


Mr John Fddy Asirvatham Ph D., 
writes id the National Christian Council 
Jlencic — 


D {Terences in themselves do not constitute 
superiority or Inferiority To say that a race-horse 
differs from a dt aught horse is not the same as 
saying that the one is superior to the other under 
all conceivable circumstances. If in the past races 
which were Imbued with an aggressive spirit 
earned everything tefore them, it does not mean 
that they will continue to do so always. It is 
conceivable that circumstances will so alter in the 
future that races imbued with passive virtues will 
cnioy the advantages now enjoyed by the aggros 
*1 vc types. 

If there are differences, there are also rreem 
bUaces. Crows are black all the world over 


Human nature is pretty nearly the same every 
where. Races do not differ significantly in psycho* 1 
'ogical endowments Race ’ says M Demolm is , 
not a cause it is a consequence ’ In his book j 
on Anthropology Marett observes that as judged | 
simply by his emotions man is very much alike i 
everywhere from China to Peru Elsewhere in | 
the same book the writer notes whereas customs 
differ immensely the emotions one may even say 
the sentiments that form the raw material of 
morality are much the same everywhere * Mr 
Oldham gives it as his considered opinion that the 
basal qualities of the human mind are the same 
among all peoples There are the same dominant i 
instincts, same primary emotions and same 
capacity for judgment ana reason To quota Ratzel : 
Variations are numerous but not deep t 

If human beings have a common human nature I 
what are we to say of the allegation that there isj; 
an instinctive prejudice on the part of one racejj 
towards another especially if one of them happens*' 
to be coloured ? Much of this prejudice we ] 
believe is not instinctive at all It is the result of ; 
early education and social suggestion With ; 
reference to England Rev H A Popley says i 
Boys and girls hear a great deal of the faults andl 
vices of other peoples before they learn of their (j 
virtues We know the Italian is dirty and the# 
Frenchman a frog eater long before we know of 
the imoerishab e art culture of Italy or the liter 
ary treasures of France. In regard to the coloured 
peoples the contrast is still more striking Most 
English boys know only of the blackhole of 
Calcutta and the treachery of Nana Sahtb and 
nothing of the greatness of Asoka and Akbar 
These instinctive prejudices must be inhibited in 
youth by proper education Moreover a whole 
nation like the French are comparatively free from 
the bitter colour feeling evinced by some other 
races As a matter of fact, we find that when the 
coloured are few m number and do not offer any 
senons competition in the economic field or are 
not a thorn in the side of the dominant white ; 
race in the political world there is hardly any, . 
prejudice 


The Teacher is the School 


In the Young Men of India Mr .. 
Yenkateswaran expresses the opinion that 


The teacher is the school It was so of old 
It is so wherever education bears ita finest 


In the spacious days of old India was the land i 


wherever in India her ancient traditions live The 
blessing of the Ourii still forms the greater part 
of every true Indian a outfit for life The great 
ancient India were like the. resplen 
llg l 1 1 t9 Th0 Procession of adoring 1 
! . m 8,1 quarters thronged at their 

teen instruction was unnecessary The mere , 
J? as ,»;!! oaRh » , ?h e r came here to light their 
lamp9 at the great festival of 1 ghts The key to 
™ ^er qno3t, the spark to make a 
°r!L a ' To them the teacher was all 

?5SSi' , p&S'SLSir 
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Ubeen extenswely degraded, in 2Sft?hfa nw the system of^operation C^ “ t ^ e i<v 
there the teacher also is seen .to rua to m ’ ™ d utlhse d to the full. \ntewsts q[ thj# 


there the teacher also is seen i to creating - 
stature, transcending, the Bch ?° l p _ a “ 0ar S r ed from 
new school whose bricks have been quarrieu 

g?S£ bilrS “s&t« to- 

him alone. 


^,,'iS to! fc «nU 3 ol .bis 

country. ’ 


ibemini.cences of Sister Nivedita 


Economic Difflonlties of Bengal Baiyats 


Khan Bahadur S. 4. Mi »*« 111 

Indian Journal of Economics . _ . 

Tho economic difficulties ' Th ‘^p Rt uated by 
raiyat has to contend against are a . . _ The 
the exceedingly email ?' z V° n Li Ld he wnons 
fertility of the soil in Bengal m m » » mMC0 . 
fruit crops (eg . betelnnt. coooanut 1 cc. hold|0f , 
plamtain etc ,) which he derives fro _ on j y 

ao not serve as ao adequate set f0 . ot ,eratioo. 
panacea lies in education and of 

Cultivators require to be educated mo how to 
intensive cultivation. They should o( 

grow a variety, of crops on the 1 am P* £ B0 ,i by 
without impairing tho qututy M They 

the nso of different k,m & “o^resulto of 
may be taught to n '.beyond »g *», keep 
experiences ol their fath®n in onto ^ f 0 n o w 
abreast of the changes of -‘he day .ana » nee and 
closely the movements of astictdtmai ^ hich wl u 
practice. Real agricultural f dncati w profession 
teach a cultivator how »" improve ms A™ 


The Vedanta Kesari gives a translation 
of Professor Jadnoatb Sarkar s reminiscences 
of Sister Nivedita. originally written in 
Bengali and contributed to the 
Sar ratnka. We reproduce almost the 
whole of it below. 


..Tim^rr his ; Session 

instaid of shunning f ^' 3 th anc s e ( ^u e d a '-dUsability 
make up a good deal for the bok centra- 

pt airncultuie." The sociahs 10 idwi ot a 

hied agricultural system most replay oJd nir8 f 
mg economic individualism many pro- 

ccmmunali«m which has died ou th0 birtt} 

Vinces without "'^ommnieO oy 


hich has died out in ^ many 
IUHB w.immv being ^^alfoularity should 

si ss®“S£5«E8 b>4 


of any new conception ot socim ® S1I „ U1V . — 
be restored. The old "““JS^^SSnrml needs, 
adapted .to new. social »° d «^'cu ont espe n- 
Co-opeiative associations . fo I ®J£itnre and organi- 
ments in new methods of aerie . thQ country- 
sation should be formed D£: the Jspa- 

ln the matter of sue of the noiamg s(ml!arly 
nese and the Bengali are cultivator is far 
circumstanced. But the . j3pa ^^i compeer, and 
more prosperous than -elkcds 0! acn- 

tins is due to his superior japan ihere 
culture and better proaniwhon. ^, isatl0DS and 
are diverse forms ol coflpwimw' «^® he ^rove- 
brotherhoods. There are _soci^ etie ™ j 0 «ects and 

ment ol seeds »nd manures, fnrtuim^^ ^ hke. 

destroying weeds for breeding , . jn that 

The evil of fragmentation is . o{ jonununul- 
country by the »d°ption of method India, 

gm which prevailed in toe days my ^ ]orit _ o{ 
The Japanese tow permits a eer , lble *]]o!- 


M . In l^nst befo^ «no t — In 

Nivedita spent went there from Patna. 

response to her rail I also \ he arnv( , d from 

ipi m 

^ ; i?pr re marked: "He who sacrifices himself for 
^Ih fies as powerful as a thunderbolt in the 

ser,, The°n wd there she decided .that this emblem 
of the thunderbolt should shine m the nauonal lbg 
° India. And many to-day use this mark 


*3 an emblem, bir jagaais mu. 
mark as the emblem of his famous Bose 

oi Ca (wdav in the afternoon the Sister took us 
to a neighbouring deserted homestead land and 
B ”Pnhars here stood. Sujatas house. She 


gm which prevailed in me uay majority of 

The Japanese law ^ er S ' , r r]y foi forcible allot- 
farmers in a village to »p 1 T u n d. each man 
ment and 'Te^trippicR ot tne ofltwo places, 
receiving a coosolidated_bloc». i(?at50n l t,y consent 


receiving a c'oesohdated block in oue or i ^nsent 

In the I'uDUb operative wmsol.dau^ ^ 
has been effected in a number 0 en force the 

should t* some sort ol » majority of 

consolidation rf holdings wnere M apP iy 

cultivators m any area for adequate 


eiahbounng aeseriea nora»«s»u 
• "reihaps here stood Sujatas house. She 
‘the daughter of the TillagtMJhief. Her c^rac- 
great, how sweet! Verily, an ideal for 
the bondholders. This is a place of pilgrimage 
S us”. This was followed .by the wading out of 
a lew chapters from Edwin Arnolds Ltyht of 

JiW Si«ter Nivedita used to say : In the beginning. 
-Rnddhism was only Hinduism reform c<l-npither 
. new nor a hostile religion. Buddha declared that 
himself was a Hindu reformer, like the 
followers 5 of Sri Chaitonya. who called toemselves 
rurer and tetter Hindus: or like the Ran»knshna 
Order who are vntom.the Hindu fold and perfectly 
Hindus in their religious faith, .although they 
Sadder the teachings of their Master as the 
SSSt and test mterpretation of toe Hindu religion 
he fitting the present age. Many years, after the 
p3sstm?law»y of the Lord Buddha, sectanamsra and 
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bigotry usurped the place of the true philosophy 
and gospel of the Blessed One and the Buddhists 
formed themselves into quite a separate sect 

And it was for this reason th3t the Sister 
became exceedingly glad when Prof Cecil Baldol 
and Mahamahopadliyaya Haraprasad Sastn "return 
jpg from Nepal proved that both Huddnism and 
Buddhism existed there side by side in a friendly 
relation for centuries 

On another occasion— the railway line up to 
Rajagnha was then not ooen-’-the Sister went 
out to see the rums of Raj3griha the famous 
capital of Magadha, hallowed by the holy dust of 
Buddhas feet Somehow she Mas detained there. 
And the next evening she had to deliver a public 
lecture at Lucknow and this had been widely 
circulated In those days b\ journeying all the 
way from Rajagnha to Biliar Shanf in ekka 
(single-horse carnage) a man could not be in time 
to catch the tram of that light railway line and so 
he would have to wait there till the following day 
But Nivedita with the help of a single glide 
crossing over the most form d3ble hills of Raja 
'gX'-bi. ■wejik' d ekvagak tbs. wtRibe z dvs.taa.ca 

of eleven miles through the lonelv forests aboun 
ding with most ferocious animals like tigers and 
bears and reached Tilaiya, a Railway station on 
the E L R where she entrained herself and 
arrived at Lucknow just in time and thus kept her 
word 

Once in the Khuda Baksh Library of Patns 
while the old Persian manuscnpt9 and pictures 
were being turned over the first page of the 
illustrated history of the Timur Dynasty was held 
before her eyes And that contained the signature 
of the Emperor Shajahau The Sister at once 
asked “May I touch it? And the permission 
was granted Then the S ster placing her hand 
on the s gnature and closing her eyes for a while 
began to picture in her mind s eve the glorious 
days of India under the Mughal rule 

Picking up a piece of broken ordinary bnck 
from Nalanda {bearing neither the mark of anv 
image nor any inscription— belonging to the Pat 
Dynasty) and a similar bit of Band plaster thrown 
away as useless from Saranath she preserved 
them in her own reading room and this helped 
her to visualise the picture of India in her palmy 
days 

She said If a man desires to love his own 
country he first know it and m order to 
know it he is to travel over it In this connec- 
tion she declared times without number that no 
real service can be rendered to the country merely 
by clapping of hands and thundering of voices in 
public meetings m big citi s She was extremely 
lavish of her praise for the Btudents roaming over 
the mountains at Almora and her praise of 
pilgrimages ofaneieDt India as being a great opport 
unity to acquire knowledge was equally profuse 
She said Travel over the v country study the 
condition of the people from house to house, from 
village to village then and then alone yon will be 
fit to Berve your country 

In 190-> as the President of the II nda 
Students Association Bankipore I invited S ster 
Nivedita and bn amt Saradananda to deliver 
lectures in connection with its annual celebration, 
ihey gladly accepted the invitation, and the 
sitting extended over two days. At that time a 
great enthusiasm prevailed amongst the student 


community and the local gentry And a welcome 
address was presented to the noble Sister But 
m the coutbe of her reply to the address instead 
of blindly eulogising the audience in the usual 
way she held before their eyes certain unpleasant 
but most useful truths She observed Plunge 
not yourselves in pride recalling the ancient glory 
of the Aryans or the Buddhistic Age Their des- 
cendants are to prove the worthiness of their 
descent by noble deeds, high thinking and their 
great renunciation and service Be men 1 Become 
men' Never strike down your flag to a foreigner 
Through ongnal research India will once more 
attract the world s homage hence every intelligent 
Indian s duty is to apply himself deeply to this 
worn And this work must be diree'ed more 
towards science than philosophy For the recent 
discoveries in modern science by Sir Jagadish 
Chandra Bose have amply demonstrated to the 
world at large that the brain of ladia is neither 
narrow nor dogmatic and that the Indians can 
even in this field occupy the foremost place as 
they did in Sankhya and Vedaota in ancient times. 
Proceed on and apply yourselves \s IxoLe-heauedly 
my fnends to modern scientific research and 
history on the same basis . 

Also forget not that right np from the Vedic 
Age til to day the stream of Indian history hag 
been flowing on in the same course Oar relation 
with the past is great and most intimate. What 
we are to day is the result of our noble heritage 
of the great past And from this m ghty tree of 
Indian culture and civilisation have branched out 
many a race and denomination, an we can icooce 
none In the past we accepted and assimilated 
what was best in others and it should be our 
“the future to follow the 
same. What I like to know is noble and best in 
* ° r a P at '°n and the rest (t e the defects) 
are all perishable and hence of no avail 


Green Manures 

Mr C M Hutchinson suggests in the 
■Agricultural Journal of India that 
aud n <Ti^v^, the ^applies of cow manure 

efforts JiSnW h?^ b m ln , d '?- more strenuous 
® ad ? to «teodthe use of green 

SS B wwk th fcSJ‘te l h H conntry . u muctl drpentren 

manv mrtb nf b i Q a doQ ? 0Q , ttm subject and lu 
weU 7 eJ^fh L Ind 'f the value of the method is 
remains th-w k «° w “ *? eQSar ® " a use but the fact 
u m L ° ver . 8 larce Proportion of the arable 
^?«i«inMi. 0, f? loaa,ly practised. Several 
S ; BX i s i. f h 0 ^ th,s , fct'ore to make use of such a 
bet n" the nw2S5«. 0, i« o - p " k . eep pf 6011 fertility one 
frequent iSt 9 of 8 cro P a “d another the 

from ita n&h ?P“ 0 any . obvious advantage 

>1.71 wSr.„fi '!>»; - o$ 

?brXca P c a “p , ”,g J ”i” nc, '°” ™ '.he ban“foi 
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ynvdice and leads to lh n conclusion that there u 
to justification for the old esiabiuhed opinion that 
imported fertilizers can lind no useful application 
fir ryots’ crops ta thu country. In any case it 
u important ia the interests of iho conservation 
cf the ami humus that every effort should be made 
to introduce the practice of green-manuring 
wherever tnta it at present cot in regular use, and 
that experiments shoo'd be curried ont to ascertain 
the best methods of effecting this. It may te well 
to point out ihe advantages a'taching to green- 
manunng as a method of op-keop of the soil 
humus as ou-npircd with the use of cow-manure 
or oil-cake ; tno first method involves no capital 
expenditure. which even la the caw of cow-manure 
U aim *t invariably required ; supplies of eowdumr 
and od-cakc are not always available, nor would 
they ever bo Bofflcient to meet Ihe requirements 
of the whole country even if the former were not 
minfly cnowmed *s fuel. Tfle introduction of a 
cre<*Q leguminous crop in the rotation not only 
serves as a partial fallow but helps to eradicate 
undeiirable weeds. 


Separate Board for Girls’ Education 

We read in the Educational Iteneic of 
llidras . — 

, . Mr. Oaten complained that though "wo are now 
in the middle of a conuderablo expansion of girls 
education and the demand for it 19 growing Che 
prts »re being asked "to become worshippers at 
the ahnno of the examination fetish, that baneful 
goddess whoso influence has had such evil conse- 
sjuoncen for iheir brethren ” It was to him a 
disquieting feature that examinations were coming 
to dnmlnato oor girls’ education as they were 
dominating the education of hoys. lie 
thought that if there was a separate Hoard for 
girls’ education in Uengal aiming at a combination 
of literary education wilh training in practiral and 
useful arts, more happy results could bo achieved. 

We are aware of the fact that people are often 
apt to exaggerate the alleged aepa ate needs of 
men and women in education. The highest achieve- 
ments of learning and human thought should 
ohvioudy !>c open to women as well as men and 
the bulk of the girls who corao into our univer- 
sities do *0 largely for pursuing some professional 
career or other. It would ho a pity II their eau- 
<31 1 on in such cases was in any way less efficient 
■than the education of men. Hut wc have no aoupt 
whatever that a special Hoard of girls education in 
an advisory capacity may still bo very useful. 


Child Marriage and Re-marriage of 
Widows 

The Widows' Cause reprinls the following 
■passages from an address by Mahatma 
Uandhi : — 


Yon will havo to turn , your attention to the 
•crying evils of tiio child marrwgu system uo oot 
call u Mharma’ or a thing auuporifd ty *hastraa 
that you can marry a little girl foundling on tne 
knee, that it could be stnughway married and 


asked to become a housewife. And yet, I have 
known many of ray friends. learned lawyers and 
doctors educated and enlightened men. marry girls 
before they were thirteen (laughter). Kneads, it is 
no laughing matter, it is a matter for shame and . 
tears. I tell yon. there is no sadder evil in our 
society than this. You must think of this 6enons[y 
and not with laughter. Our youth must resolve 
that they would not marry girls before they are 
fifteen. It is they who must help in this task of 
reform. You must all help in this cause both young 
and old. 

You have doubtless heard of the great name of 
Oanga IUm- This great man has done great things 
in the I’unjan bv his engineering skill, as your 
great man. Sir Visweswaryya has done hero in 
Mysore. Hat greater than all these is the work 
he has done for the cause of widow-rc-mam«e. 
Like that you must also do your bit to help in 
this cause 0 / the widow. Hut I as t who rs g 
widow ? A widow is a person held in high 
veneration amongst us, bat can you say that 
widowhood has come to a girl of 14 and 15 
because sne ha« lost her husband ? If a parent 
due to poverty or oth ft r causes, married his girt 
of 13 who lo-cs her husband and next year or' 
immediately, can you say that she is a widow and 
that 6he has to suffer all the miseries of life ever- 
after ‘ Day after day this question has been 
arresting our attention very vitally and we cannot 
ignore it or afford to remain indifferent. Do not 
perpetuate suffering. When you men havo got tho 
right to mstry again, why do you deny it to your 
ladies 7 You must recognise that you have got 
to restore thi9 right and I ask. will you do this 
and serve your society most truly 


The Expansion of India 
Mr. C. F. Andrews writes In Welfare 
One of the most difficult problems which India 
has to face in her strugglo for Swaraj will be the 
maintenance of what may be called her free ex- 
pansion abroad at the same time that sho has to 
deal with the problem of political freedom at 
home. 

The expansion of India may well demand a 
chapter for itself in the books written by future 
historians. It will have a certain resemblance to 
tho well-known, 'Expansion of England’ by Seeley 
in relation, to English history. The one great 
factor of difference will necessarily be this, that 
tho expansion of India has gono on from first to 
last practically without the force of arms to pro- 
mote it abroad while England’s expansion was 
continually effected by ambitious and predatory 
wars India’s expansion has never, even In tha 
remote past, appeared to lake this form. And 
certainly at the present moment, in her own 
subject condition such an appeal to arms, even if 
it wore imaginable is entirely out of tho question. 

let to-day it has boon calculated that there are 
more than two and a half millions of Indian 
people domiciled ahroad. Indeed if Uurma were to 
be regarded as "abroad’' there would be over 
three millions instead of over two millions, for 
Hurma has been rapidly filling up in tho last twenty 
years owing to Indian immigration. 
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The condition of China to-day in this direction ever opportunities we mar pet abroad and learn 
,s not imhS that of Indci Here again China haa whatever secrets or processes we can Every 
expanded all over the South East of the Asiatic little thipjr helps. Particularly we should aim to 
continent with its adjacent islands. The population utilise the achievements of the West in the design 
c? n ^^cefnl Chinese ^ontside China itselfS these and «,ns.rnct.on of machines to onr advauag 
parts is reckoned at over eight millions In jn India It is not an easy tastr. it requires 
Malaya and Burma there is already a keen com brain to do this. We should not expect to mann 

petition with iDdta in order to fill up the vacant factors everything or every machine in India 
Bpaces^ But China in the past has been definitely If there is an efficient machine made in Germany 
a warn or and imperialist nation expanding by which is not made in India, we ** 

force of military and naval armaments At the and employ it to do our work rather than wmting 
present time since the ruinous conflict with Japan to manufacture it in India and then use it. 
in 18)5 when China was disastrously beaten by However we should know how to handle it and 
Japan both in sea and land China a expansion has operate it efficiently Operating a machine efficient 
cone on in an entirely peaceful manner lv also requires brain and skill I know of a local 

It shou d further be noted that the biggest financier who Bpent over fifty thousand rupees to 
expansion of China is taking place to-day in the construct all the machineries needed for the 
North rather than the South. It is estimated that manufacture of oil-c!oths These machines did 


more than twenty million of Chinese from the 
“iangtseiiang and yellow River alluvial areas have 
era crated as permanent settlers to the northern 
plains of Manchuria and Baste m Mongolia. In the 
race against Russia and Japanese colonisation the 
Chinese peasant has won all along the line In 
comparison with a few hundred thousand of 
Japanese and Russian settlers (who havo had every 
financial encouragement from their own Govern 
ment behind them) it is an interesting fact, that 
all these millions of Chinese have easily settled 
down and occupied the soil insjute of every 
handicap in favour of their rivals » hatever may 
happen to the Railways and the fiiture military 
occupation rf Manchuria, the a<fl-icuitural occupa 
tion of that very fertile land will undoubtedly be 
carnal on by Chinese village peasants and they 
will fie the true masters of the country No 
Ilnssian or Japanese immigrant has any chance of 
making a Jiving on the soil m competition with 
these sturdy Chinese peasants. 

It is not unlikely that in the long run the 


not work and the plant is idle to day Ue 
eonld buy the whole equipment from Germany for 
only thirty five thousand rupees with guiantee for 
satisfactory operation 

Japan is a living example before us and wo 
should take lessons from her Like the Japanese 
we must depend on our own initiative and brain 
power to solve our troubles and problems Lik& 
the Japanese financiers the Indian financiers must 
risk their fortunes in industrial enterprises Japan 
has not been great by only copying but she has 
been great by copying creating and applying 
rodia must also be prepared to follow the same 
coarse 


Problems of Rural Bengal 

Tn order to show that tbo problems of 
rural ^Bengal . demands very careful and 


Chine e will succeed in an exactly similar manner scientific study Professor tfpendrunath Ball 
in Malaya, and even m Burma, writes m the Bengal Co-operaine Journal 


How to Develop our Industries 


The problems of rural Bengal demand a very 
careful pd scientific study The province is pre- 
eminently a rural province. More than 413 lakhs 
of its population live in villages and a little above 
o- lakhs in towns. Id fact the urban population 
Mr Baneswar Das observes tn the Bengal outside Calcutta is only 4 per cent, whereas the 
Technical Institute Mag* me - & India 13 102 per cent 

- . - . . , . . and in Lngland and 'a ales 73 per cent The pro- 

In order to develop industries a country must vmcc, therefore may bo expected to bo hmnv 
primarily detvnd on Us 0 * n resources in material and prosperous only when the vast popnfation of 
« well as in tho initiative of its « nanciers and the country sido are in a position to enjoy health 
the train power of us workers The lndnsmes and prosperity ' y 

of a country shoal 1 to developed along we lines The census f gores of Bengal however fell us 
otita present needs as far as compatible with a harrowing tale. There has no doubt Wn £ 
its irwrarooi and available tcchmval foice It is general increase in tho population but in tho last 
apparent that industrial research m some form or decada no less than ten districts have shown 
ether is absolutely necessary to prov de the decline The districts of llurdwan Utrbhum iu? 
conntrv with some suggestions or Plans that snrh bm. \l r nvvin. j. lun , 


country with some Mince* lions or plans that such kora. Midnapore and Ilooghjr i n 
and *0 ■h induin' or industries ouaht to bo devo- Nadia, Mnrahidahad and Jessore m Central 
leped. The problem, ql attracting capital to the and 1‘abna and Malda Vn Northera iSgaWo 

, ?* , erMs di*tnets in Lastera Bengal. 

fbe Twenty four 

cans and Khulna tn Central Jtoj ” 
remaining districts of Northern 


fields suigested and fringing about Waitable „ 
operation b*tween the t nanciers and technical 


t nch d^vlormenu U thus also an item cans and Khulna tn Untraf TtaSftnd 
in tndnsulal rraeanfu remaining district «l n“ 


It will t<a a mistake to expect to I mid industries gained. 


**v«ts or 
Knrc fcan or f 
e should o' 


.bens and there m some llooohly and" Nadia have decay cdTldie ^iota^Tn 

01 ^ -ainbSS* ofSiSi.' .“ffldrorSo°„'ro~T&t dt .'?£ t& 
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disease* then the loss in life wridwil ha« been 
a* great as it has been The districts wtad» tove 
suffered were not unhealthy half a centun- a, ,0. 
They were prosperous, and held a good 

SgJSJSSp. Stats iTS-ft®® 

SufSw Tread to the other parts of the province 
M Brides malaria cholera and Bmall-poi raw 

in each 1.000 of popnlation In rural ana nroan 
areas was as follows. Urban 

Provinces ES, 2470 

Central 265 

Jladras 2M. 3028 

Bombay 2531 41 2 4 

S(j 5s 3617 

Punjab ** afio 

Hi bar and Orissa 3-2 S776 

Burma to 

Bengal Villages Kegleoted 
Writing on the regeneration of ratal 
Bengal, Professor Alshaykumar Sircar 
observes in the Calcutta Renew. 

Ever since the brain of rural BencJ.^^n 

SKf ifJnWg. wlto 

Pax Bntannica. the t«d v-Boc.a ol » trader- 

been running towards aissoiuxion^ ^ janscru- 
less villagers have V eet Li® It „Ia 7 omiodars. without 
puloin ^ea^.f.r'fJ/'rconcertTactloL , They 
any power of ° wmatose state only by 

ran. be roused from this com f the 

their natural leaders the Bcio , eft the village 

families, who or wnose , --utionshiD to it 

but have still kept some Bortof re^^ ^ by their 

by their occasional pi'enra^re to their ancestral 
sentimental annual eTpeDditare^ 0 j 

residence or on the occasion the n anon 
of Bemral. ^^hS by eduS elllwhere 
who have been eniienteneu pkewhere can 

and who are eaminc their extraneous 

be induced to come back to tne suiiai.^ ^ ^ 

attempt at oryanisat on cf the 1 a “benevolent 
successful permanently. No powerful persna- 
Offlcial ran do much through “■ gwn 1 ^ hlg 
Bion or Patronage, prestige ^ fuily 

attempts will not be per' themselves can keep 

successful unless the viUa^ers thepse the 

the fire, so kindly kindled, Jo"™* od^ 
constant supply of tho *“ el9 th patriotic party- 
The same can be raid °V™astT which miy 
programme of the political entb ■ healthy stir 
be 61 use at the outset if creating a o{ 

m the moribund village b^ 1 reconstruction 
for „o «l*r 


reason but for the ridiculously scanty .resources 
of the framers of the scheme in comparison with 
the stupendous task advertised to be undertaken. 
Their resources are in the unsophisticated young 
men recruited for the purpose as volunteers 
through the force of hoodwinking rodomontade 
and m the money raised from the . public for the 
purpose. But the futility of their attempts, the 
insincerity of their propaganda and the diversion 
of the fund to other party purposes, election 
expenditures, maintenance of . party organs or 
subsidising political workers in the raoffusil. as 
suspected and openly alleged by many, are sorely 
to disgust and disillusion in no time those who 
pay money to them and those who are ready to 
work for them. 


India’s Defective Educational System 
Dr. Sndbindra Bose begins an article in 
tbe Scholar with the following two paragraphs. 

Only a few days ago I came across an astute 
American who has just returned from a trip of 
study and investigation in India. He stated as his 
considered judgment that India 19 lagging behind 
iu the march of progress simply because of its 
defective educational system. The present method 
education in India, he said, prodaces clerhs-not 
red-blooded intelligent men. Then get this : The 
meanest of all poverty which confronts Indians 
today is the pauperism of mmd and spirit. 

This is. to my thtnsing. the chief trouble 
with our Indian plan of education: it confers every 
kind of degree upon the young people, from the 
High School certificate to the Bachelor . degree, 
except the degree of manhood— intellectual indepen- 
dence- The youth is rarely trained to think for hira- 
eelf and stand squarely upon his own feet. His 
mmd seems to be constantly leaning upon a . crutch. 
He is a docile little clerk without initiative and 
enterprise without much intellectual activity 
or independence. He must be directed 
and bossed bv “higher-ups.” . He is a 
social drone Worse, he is a piece of. stuffed 1 
furniture. The main fault lies not with the 
students, who are usually good and rich in 
possibilities, but with their teachers, who subject 
them to a faulty system of education It is quite 
tragic, this crude educational procedure. Yes, 
tragic. The young Indians can be trained right, 

I lave full confidence, if we ran find them the 
correct ways of teaching. They need four-square 
development. 


Symptoms and Cure 
We read >in the Oriental Watchman • 
Symptoms are an effort of nature to effect a 
cure. Hunger is nature’s call for food, loss of 
appetite i9 nature’s method of telling us food is 
not needed. The use of condiments or stimulants 
to whip the lagging appetite, .does not create a 
real demand for food nor provide the means of 
taking care of it. 

A headache may mean that something is wrong 
with the digestion.— undersleep, overwork, or some 
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ether trouble that should be , corrected Taking 
a drug that benumbs or deadens the nerves so 
that the pain cannot be felt does not remedy the 
trouble Removing the cause, will take away the 
headarhe and will do it without the drug 

We might go on and deal the same with most 
of our physical life and show that it is vain to 
rely on cures of any kind while cause exists 
Nature does have her own medicine chest,— a 
■world full of pure air sunlight good water whole- 
some food which used with intelligence are cur 
ative but always does she call for the removal o! 
the cause before guaranteeing a cure 


Some Cottage Industries 
According to Mr S C Mitter, who bas 
contributed an article on the cottage and 
«mall industries of Bengal to the Mysore 
Economic Journal 

The hand-loom weaving industrv is the most 
important cottage industry in Bengal. It appears 
from the Census Report for 1921 that as many as 
213 886 hand looms are still working to Bengal of 
which only 53,168 or 24 per cent are fly shuttle 
looms and the value of their products is estimated 
to be nearly 6 crores of rupees per annum i e 
23 per cent of the total import of cloth through the 
CVcutta port which is the distributing centre for 
the whole of Northern India. The output of the 
tty-shuttle looms, is claimed to be double that of the 
primitive pit looms and so if we can oulv replace 
these primitive pit looms in Bengal ny fly shuttle 
looms we can'mcreare our national wealth by several 
crores of rupees The products of the hand looms 
are of a different class than the mill products 
and are not generally used bv average agricultur 
is ts in Bengal They generally use imported cloth 
or Indian mill made cloth and if instead they are 
taught to weave tho doth for their own require- 
ments daring the period of their forced idleness 
thev can reduce their domestic budget to a consi 
derable extent and as a pice saved— is a pice 
gamed,” tho total economic value of this great 
saving if it can be earned to its logical end will 
be another few crores The revival of hand loom 
weaving industry will also revive the village 
carpentry as hand loom including fly-shuttle looms 
can bo easily prepared by them 

Another very profitable industry that can be 
adopted as a part time occupation by the agncnl- 
tunst is the jute spinning and weaving This 
industry mav be reduced into three processes— 
hackling spinning and weaving If any one pre- 
pares sinnss from jute, eunnhemp etc., with the 
help of tho hackling and spinning machines that 
havo been devised by the Industries Department 
and the cost of which is only its. 10 each he can 
cosily earn about 10 annas to 12 annas per day. 
It the*® yarns are dred and woven into mats, 
easy -chair cloths etex. one can earn more Then 
there ts tho silk industry in the couotry whi h is 
ran on cottage lines and emp oys a largo number 
of men and there is a great possibility of further 
development of this industry if ran on proper 
lines. 


Paragraphs from “Stri Dharma" 

The following paragraphs are taken from 
“Stn Dharma” — 

It is very singnificant of the mood of India 
towards free and full opportunities for women that 
the members of Legislative Council of the United 
Provinces have removed the sex disqtialin •ation 
which prevented women from entering t ie Council 
The motion to allow them to be nominated or 
elected to the Council was moved by the Deputy- 
President It received hearty support from all 
sections of the hou»e and was adopted unanimously 
W ell d me U P 1 

Dr Muthulakshnn Amraal M L C’s enthusi- 
astic campaign for end ug the D-wadasi system 
met with splendid success the Legislative Council 
accepting unanimously her Amendment to the 
Religious Endowments Act for ending the evil 
Some of the Devadasis cling to the idea of 
dedication to the temple and argue that the 
temples will not receive rheir f ill service of song 
and dance to the God They forget that while 
people look on these women as public property 
for purposes of sanctified vice”, the original 
intention cannot be performed purely by them as 
a caste It is a case where 

The old order changeth yieldtog place to new. 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world’ 
More harm is now done to people and to Gid 
by the persistence of the old order than by the 
transitional Btage in which the office of tue dancing 
girl is abolished Heartiest congratulations to our 
Deputy President of the Legislative Council on 
the passing of her Resolution 1 


Railway Staff College at Dehra Dnn 

We read in the Bcngal-Nagpur JlaiUcay 
Magazine — 

In pursuance of the policy recently approved 
uy the secretary of State of increased recruitment 
of railway employees m India the Railway Board 
«^w^n n ?i tl0ned , establishment of a Railway 

^ eR0 at , Dehra Dun The increasing com- 
plexity of railway operating problems demands 

?EL ve<i , method3 of training the staff particularly 
iiVvpt ea c- v, 8t f ses , of J he career of a railway em- 
v j! 00 9 , Transportation have been 

established for the State Railways a 3 the first step 
n„!Si pr ? ve, ? ent m ,ra 'mng facilities. The Rnlway 
I™* Ir, 18 of opinion that considerable improvement 
L h n L K “ eBl . standard of efficiency ot officers 
hX- ^,a°il o a n i n l p0rUll 9 n 18 Possible if a care- 
lptT^cW S J5 ere ^ sc heme of periodical training and 
serarare ?h» rS j?i T ex13 ^ The cre ‘ lt distances which 
B ® i different parta of the railway syRtem 
bar t0 ilec communication 
S? “L* of expenenco in railway working 
E jn lfv officers Tho Railway Staff 
am ^ w herc railway problems 
whero export transportation 
ee P® 0 .® 0 disseminated. The intention IS 

railSy CKhL J a ‘"fa “h d S3 
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psncidically go through certain refresher i 

at the College. Cornpaay ra inaged railways have 
been invited to take advantage of the training at 
the Staff College. 

The Railway Board have decided on the 
following annual courses 

(1) A twelve-weeks’ course for the first year 
for probationary transportation, and commercial 
officers. 

(2) An eight-week’fl coarse for similar second 
year officers. 

t3) A six-weeks coarse in transportation for 
first year probationary civil engineering officers. 

(4) A sir-weeks’ transportation course for janior 
scale offi •era as one of the qualifications for promo- 
tion to the senior scale. 


senior scale officers as one of the qualifications for 
promotian to an administrative post. 

(5) A similar course in commercial Bubject3 for 

commerciol officers, senior scale. , 

(6) A four-weeks’ cou-se for employee j selected 
for the position of instructors in the different area 
schools. 

17) A six-weeks' course for selected senior 
subordinates. ... . 

In addition to the above it is the intention, to 
arrange from time to time special courses, or series 
of courses, in important railway subjects, to be 
given not by the ordinary staff of the College but 
by acknowledged experts in those subjects. These 
courses will be arranged when the services, of 
deputed lectures are available and a suffi dent 
number of officers can be assembled to attend .them, 
and they will cover such subjects a3 rates, railway 


(4) A similar coarse in commercial subjects for economics, statistics, accounts, welfare and Jabonr 

commercial officers. Junior scale. management, traffic, surveys, signalling and inter- 

(5) A four-weeks’ transportation course for locking, etc '^^T' . , 

— 
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A Recant Gain in Religion 
J/arry Emerson Fosdick, ("perhaps 
Ara°rira’s most popular preacher,’’ writes in 
The World Tomorrow in coarse of an article 
on Recent Gains in Religion — 

Never was it more clear that religion is inera 
dicahly rooted in human nature. Reduce it even 
to its simplest terms and rt still rowans devotion 
to those concrete spiritual values, goodness, truth, 
beauty, love, which the human soul recognizes as 



.>3- are 

a fortuitous accident born of atoms goroylt blind 
in a godless universe. He knows that whea be 
does his wjrk well he is working with and not 
against the deepest streams of human nature. 

Such freedom from the obsession that any creed, 
cult, church or cannon law constitutes religion, 
such humanizing of the religions experience, is 
a great gain. Religion so conceived is too vital 
to be exhaustively representaied by any mental 
or institutional formulation. Religion creates such 
expressions and discards them as men wear clothes 
id cast them off Reigion is an indispensable way 


K,o" a S SkT'lllf/JfW&M'IK tao™ were w » 

Sa 'In Shi S Tb “ “««>». mcrasfocly (tar and to aoy 

isHwy fe taw rt* a sssf “ ss 


ms as mveholD-v has probed deeper religions me oeyona any dreams tbat , stati 
fret’s of the Thereof no excise conventional conceptions ever made possible. 


Pi' -. 

into the secrets of the spirit. — — . — 

now for identifying religion’s , future with the for- 
tunes of its artificial adhesions— opinions, cults, 
rubrics, and institutions. , 

Because this is true, a great deal of the world s 
best religion exists outside religious organizations 
and often does not call us»lf religkms at all Only 
a narrow ecclesiastical mind will find that fact 
disconcerting. It is a rather something . to rejoice 
over and count upon. It is because religion, even 


“Rebellion at Geneva” 

We read in the same Review 
• There .’ 3 legitimate ground for encouragement 
in the sturdv attitude of the smaller countries m 

. ... the League Conned and Assembly toward the 

when it i3 unrecognized as such, is so rodispensa- great powers, before whom they have hitherto 
ble a function of human life at its best that ihe never been so outspoken. Representatives of Poland 
churches have any chance at all. No wise minister Holland. Sweden. Norway, Lithuiaia and other 
thinks of hira-etf aa set to inoculate men with small nations have soundly denounced their collea- 
religion Ha know3 that men are religious that goes from the larger nations for the latter’s stnbb- 
a completely irreligious man. if such exists, is an orn retention of huge armaments, for their secret 
insane anomaly : that humin life is meaningless understandings, for their failure to ex Dress their 
animal existence except as it serves spiritual professed repudiation of war in deeds as well m 
values ; and that the human mind will never per- in fine phrases. Britain in particulir was m. 

91—12 
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to jn lust whit regard her present Ton 
Gqvi rnment is held l> U**e who hue taken the 
Cost pint to mem whit »t says and who arc not 
to be placated hr words alone 


oxpr« '•'ion of the byy ’« fi*<s n of chill’iko 
voider tint of his mother m I ttyim* anl 
ats rl>e<l A m*vm» nn 1 ortginil »vri wnrn w 3 
hope will 1-e f "cn tn this cq intry 


Mr Mfthendra Pratap on China 
The Japan Ittrt/p Chronicle writes — * 

Mr Mihtndra Pntip nn Indian rtvoltilionan 


Lenin and Gandhi 


leads r who was naturalised m Afkhantstin mwo 
\ein i„o nmwi at^oknhimi Intn 


Ernst I/othsr contributes to Sen' Frete 
Pre**f of 1 fenna nn articlo reviewing Rone 
I'ulh’p Miller a Lenin nmf Gin II n Wo give 


the t hh 10-tant ly tit* Iinyo-mara. 
third visit to Jvpnn 


Id n statement which was handed the I ress 
intern were he siys tint the ore ent po ition of 
( hira i« iralogou-* to Unt of Indu from l“(d to 
)S o In tbo^c dijs India wis jrovidcd with ns 
diluent on army as tint of liritain lut the stma 
ties for Miirenney whuh were pumg on anion: 
iho small States into which the country — 


America on i, c j 0 w portions of this nrticlo ns translated 
This is ns Jn TJir \ qr x ii-st he describes 

r<mn 

*Ao ' Worm’t g t fibril tint way •’ ml a 
young min when he Imvrd tl <* news of hts t ro’li' r ft 
ivindem nation *1 his 1 ro h rt r hr I trie-1 to assi^nato 
Tvir Ahxunlvr III Li*tr when the ex'* it ion er 
summoned his viet m the wm yotn* nun 
I rofT reel no word* of sympathy or nnennh. Ire 


divided ftfTorded Untainnnoppommiiy for m\ is on merely rcp<it«l We cant eU nhe-ilthat way.' 
and the to s of independence ensued Nothin: is and thus-* who fminl him won ternfld 1 f iprcSsim 
fmlher from his lnUntiots than to di« curu.o Ins Thv y n ins inn was seventeen years old at the 
Chinese friends j dn«iag « jwsMmMic rKtore tlin( . T «- 0 years later he nnn-ired nn ciP«tcd 


Clnnc<o friends Jj draw me a pessimistic pk tare tlin „ Two react later he npu-ired nn expo led 

of the lutnre ol their country Ilo Rimplj stu lent, at the meeting of a committee to render 

that they should take warnmir from the (atoot ro ii« f to f imine-stnchen Ha j siv The unknown 
India. China mi^t l^ sutured now or all diinces yonne mvi IwUred to a few sr-*eches a"d then 
of having her may l>o cone If Chun lost her ^ pran ^ to his feet shouting No * Wo want no 

trd iwa*we all hopes for the of , icfj ft * nuJ(! ^ vrT)n . fl0 c r a i m «I t0 aUevufo 

India mo bo Riven up This state of' things MM»la „ 10 f or that mr . K \ v meint helping tire Tsar 

p,0 \°r,f T lfi« ,0 i,A J ^^«iio n« a ^i« Tlrething to do was to make hunk">r moro wide. 

A f-preat a ad thus hasten the fall of the detect I* 
love of humanuy to aid the reunification movement ,|e spake with sireh velremenee tint ihostj 

oitmDa. _ . , who beard him could not keep their seifs Tfrev 

n ™™“?AthTJ I JlS, ,, “.i5a! fc^n'sS,^ 10 r ’ 1,,otm « n "" w 11 
i»»lc lhat dcs ' re ’""“ i ** r "" wl " ssfes i 

near uuurc p pcj)t twenty C pht years in exile— twenty cittht 


Epstem*s Madonna and Child 

Wo read to The Inquirer of London — 


The eery Temarkalle Madonna and Child 
upon which Jacob Epstein has been enpaKed for 
two years and winch he has jnst taken across 
the Atlantic for exhibition in fiew \ork will 
doultless cause as much controversy as tue famous 


years in daily dancer of his life twenty eight 
ycirs if hard secret work 

licmn was an unbelievably poor orifor, — any 
octoi or professioml amtator could have dorm much 
letter -I ut the ideis that he expressed were 
njafmillcent, up c tins ho melody no poetic 
allusions no tunleneome metaphors lie produced 
facts th it carried evcrytliiEK t cforc them 

Ilis quick hek eyes hail a j,oal witfeb Jhrvr 
pursued reieolte sly 

Ilia sin cess d (1 not deceivo him and in the 


Rina. It is Oriental in conception l ut we are midst of lus trmmih he remained cold and cau’ioua 
ren inded as we look at the photographs of it and exercised authority at cnee 
which have ai peared that Chnsuanity came from No superioma no u^e'ess svllatles no note of 

the East and flat this > ereat work of art rs for triumph Rounded rn his voice fie spoke m simpfe 
that reason truer to fact than many of its famous words with the precision coolness and accurate 
prototypes lliere can be nootjection therefore objectivity ot n mathematician 
to the lepresenution of Eastern typs in the two No sooner did he n quire power thin he ruled 

fiauies for which Mr Epstein had Indian models lie did not attack thing-* like a weiktinc: or Id 0 

rbey have a Btrankley alien look to eyes one who had not irnde up h s mind “L l«ht 
accustomed to the Madonna and Child of European touch was foreign to lus nature 0 

convention and differ from other sculpture dealing Nothing disturbed his al solute oeaee and he 

with this subject in the representation of Jesus did not know the meaning of fear r nn<1 110 
as a httle boy of some six or seven yearn instead At heart he was sentimental, idealistic and 

of a baby in ttho arms of hi3 mother He stands religious ' ,uea,,sls ° 1113:1 

between the knees of the seated Madonna who His religion was pare exnedienM rr» 
enfolds him with her arnis and both are looking all Idealistic philosophies life tSSL bSrt l^ St r2? 
straight before them as if at some sight which has counter revolutionist and rursuedibJ “d 
arrested their gaze at the same moment The of material production Ho ^ mobhred ^ ’ ^whole 
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organization ajainst religion, and denounced ( Owl 
as ‘the archfiend of the Communist State. He 
daranwl everv creed, for to him one was as baa 
as another, lie sacrificed faith, art, and learning on 
the altar of utility. . , 

Fundamentally this man loved porfer and 
machines. *My political opponent, i *n? 
crushed because they should a trace of Pjjy- "0 
yon actually believe that ynn ran snMae your 
enemies without deadly conflict . To r 11 tllnMon ' 

bu unpardonable weakness and a ten 

Or : llo you imagine that we could hara oeeu 
victorious in the Revolution without a re« , 
of tenor ? Or that we (ould have had a d'^r^_ 
We could have had mush but no dictator bpe£ 
leg to Ocr'kti of his rnthle«nes« ho *wl oan 
humanity survive in a disorganized camp 
we permit ourselves to bo weak-h^a t 
generous ? Pardon me. we are not imteciles we 
know what we want, and nobody can stop us t rom 
doing what we believe is right' Whw his wite 
begged mercy for some people about to oo 
ecntpd, he answered . I will hear L,® 0 ?,® „,<j 
wife's prayers . they are useless Heartwa 
'Freedom is a bourgeois prejudice These erampie 
of his pittlessnees show that he developed do* 
shevism by heeding past revolutionary e P^ 

The mom) code of the new regime was pou; 

SSSff'S-amf.pg ^‘SSss'lsa 

Wa Power ' if the enemy is strong, a (errata: force 

P^WJKM4aSSj.<*B- 

sciapped bis radical system of war Then 

s-tfjsrs 

Of private property a™*??, 7 ® stabilization of 
concessions to foreign c<5r P° , ? ,, ???k nnt ipa Was be 
the currency, slid commercial fraarn t 

Playing .false ? L-mn l^hed He »^ tllllted 

Communist economics overnight anu^u h0 |ack 

something like the capitalist sy • , wa3 

principle ? Hejaughed again The o.u way ^ 
false, and the New bad ijmtt. No 

new system should be followed to the nmi 
compromise 1 Power ' . der : V ed from 

Strength and power were to tie 

the machine. . , ( u. cp Peter the 

He modeled his reforms on those .01 leier ^ 

Eu e ro^woulffina a°cmmon 

S& ^‘Ylrk t Th mcst. s mcdern 
technical ideas would be , , ra *Y«terday “ he Middle 
from Europe and Amenra borrow machines. 
Ages, to-day a dictator, and to-tno . of , he 

S5S J&3E: 


take on another face. Skyscrapers of concrete, iron 
and glass. Ru«s’a a super-Amenca, but no sub- 
mission to foreigners. _ .. •« 

Impossible ? Lews laughed. To the will 
nothing » imposible. Inspired will, mspiredor , 
garnzation. This apostle of power hadtraversed a * 
century of Russian development in a sin Jeni-tu. 

Lemn was a man whose imperious words could 
change the mind and face of a million P®° pl ® t a 
man with astounding objectivity ; a man who 
scorned weakness and sentimentality . a tmm who 
felt that the word romantic, expressed the fiei„bt 
of foolishness and absurdity ; a man who embodied 
tate S&d the nachrne ret mj.'jed • 
dreamer la him were rombined the doubts or 
ttorSrtic and the objectivity of the romttlfk 
esiekSe and fantasy. reality and ntopn. He 
was a volcano of cold thought, a Eenma of y 
fire A strain of asceticism ran through mat 
strop" mind of his that worshiped PO^cr When 
he died the limit had not been reached He left 
behind him a Russia that was neither Europe nor 
Asia. Only chaos remained. 

The writer then passes on to Gandhi. 

On the other hand we have Gandhi. Here, 
among a primitive people, lives a man whom e 
can without blasphemy describe 8 * LhrUthke. He 
is the godhest. purest, and most lovahle creature 
on Srth To X Hia« Gandhi is Mahatma, his 

01 ofidhi la nsly- Ho has a flat, droopins nose, 
a bread rhin month. « sfnssly .monstaoho and the 
teeth of his lower jaw are missing. Gandhi shaves 
his head, and hi3 overgrown, crooked ears protrude. 
No white shirt covers his thin nutbrown body. H|S 
neck, arms, and legs are exceedingly small. He is 


Motor plougns. Eirvesters. an( j English 

entire country. American, *fr>«»irate for Invention 
A tow? “ propagate 'he.^ ,Uz ^ ,l0 n n ew 0 breed of 


’"inthe is also beautiful. In a face far from 
handsome he two dark eyes, celestial, sweet, and 
soft. All light is gathered by these lanze. open 
eyes, and all light emanates from them. .They «ro 
the eyes of a young child in a tace yeara 

old. There is also the trace of a smile. This smile, 
always close to the surface, breaks forth as soon 
as he begins to speak, lingers, then disappears 
momentarily Celestial light and .laughter illuminate 
the face of this ugly man He is beautiful. 

Drunkenness does not mark his brow. KOmam 
Roll and has described him with single word 
‘determination ’ Gandhi . does not put himself on 
a pedestal and shake a virtuous pose. Nor does he 
attract his followers with falsome words, miraculous 
visions, or magic. He doe3 not garb himself in 
episcopal robes : he is naked, and a strong proof 
of the saying. 'The naked man is good. 

A hundred million people have heard him. He 
peed oDly open bis lips, and they listen. His 
platform has six plahks and two policies He 
teaches the divine doty to spin at home and to 
use only homespun garments in order to keep the 
workers busy and his people -united, for it is 
through English imports that they are made subser- 
vient He teaches them to venerate, the cow as 
the symbol of all that is productive. He who 
humbles himself before this animat deserves mercy 
from the hands of men and gentle .treatment all 
his days. He teaches unbounded punty, abstinence, 
and self-control In order to paralyze British rule, 
he teaches non-cooperation between natives and the 
English. He teaches the equality of the pariah 
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and forbids the ancient belief of onclcanlmcss lie 
teaches the union of Hinda and Mohammedan into 
a single Indian nation These aro his six planks 
then he has a twofold policy of Aninasa and Satya- 
praha. Ahtrc'a or peace, is pa. si vo love while 
Satvagriha. or power is active love 

■The first thins that strikes one atiout this pro- 
gnnimo is its diversity and its combination of 
religion and politics It shows Oandht as both 
prophet and statesman lie represents humanity 
and rules a nation by making statecraft and 
morality identical He himself 13 infinite and 
authoritative a umqn * combination of idealism and 
reality He lives like a beggar His whole life.’ 
says Tagore is just another name lor stennee 
But his sacrifice is made with great serenity, and 
in harmony with Heaven 

At the age of ten he stole a Bold piece from 
his older brother Immediately he was so over- 
whelmed with remor-R that he wrote a confession 
to his eick father M ith tears in his eyes the 
parent read the paper That moment was the turn- 
ing point w Gandhi s life, for ho saw the strong 
emotion of his father who did not offer a single 
word ot reproach only a silent gesture— Ahimsa, 
Love is all 

Gandhi lived in Sabarnnti a little town five 
miles from Ahmadabad He slept on a piece of 
linen nnder tho open sky Books formed his pillow 
The walls of his room were bare He owned a 
bookca'c, a rode writing desk and a trunk in 
the trunk were two cloths woven by himself 
They were all ihe property Gandhi owned He 
was as thin and poor as the humblest pariah At 
snnn«e and at sunset he ate a little nec and 
skimmed milk dry bread lemon and nuts He 
drank neither alcohol tea nor coffee Arising at 
four in the morning before the sun was up ho 
would bo out on tho terrace that runs along the 
river accompanied by kasturhai the girl whom 
he married when she was twelve, years old and 
who must snbTit to this wretched life Here he 
would pray Some of his pupils from the National 
University at Ahmadabad from whore flagpole 
flies the white green and red flag of Mahatma 
joined tho^c who came to him in the morning to 
pray and to mrg holy sonea from the Gita and 
Upani'hads Dawn ushered in the ascetics day — 
a day of sacrifice a dav of teaching a blessed 
dav For forty years he lived such a life m peace 
When imprisoned— and he spent a great deal of 
time in jail— he found little difference between life 
in his own home and m the cell for wjth him 
frugality always came first While in jail he 
exib ted his usual remarkable tranquility of 6pint 
For forty years he lived like a beggar 
„ Hts parents were rich his father bavitfg been 
Minister of Finance yet Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi born In the province of Gujrat aDd raised 
as ( a rich man s child, became the father of 
all humanity . , , 

In Bombay Tie f ned Iq practise law What a 
lawyer! \ lie sought neither clients trials nor 
collection cases but .only Righteousness He 
dropped cares when he learned yiat fiis clients had 
false! v mfoimed bun imd were in the wrong and 
he did not take over a case without] examining it 
thoroughly to see whether there was anv likelihood 
of falsehood Finally he gave up this (aw null 
ana abandoned all he had gamed to Jive among his 
poor students In 1903 a Mohammedan tried to 


kill him and Gindin appeared as a w line's for 
the defence Tins man’ he said was wrong, for 
be believed I ha 1 injured him, and he sought to 
avenge the injury t there Coro earnestly l*eg that 
nobody appears ogimst him fori behevi m him 
and love him and hope to win his loin for me 
Nolodv had ever done such a thing before and 
the would oo as'wm wrote a letter of deep 
veneration to Oandhi S nci then three hundred 
million have been converted to his creed— three 
hundred mdlmn men aro enrolled under Mahatma 
the uncrowned king of Irdix With what wcipon 
did ho accomplish all this 9 He scorned the usual 
inelhods and succeeded in winning people to his 
banner with the weapon of love 

Gandhi maintains that force anil hate are futile 
Love is tho supremo power Ho doc3 

pot spout emntv idle words when hi3 
evps shme with celestial light He speaks real 
truth Ho is a steady star In night aud in tho 
morning his power is great Greit n tho Bwect- 
pess and heavenly the confiden *e of his knowledge 
His every treath u power He is godly cuouth 
to be clothed in a whito clond 

lie took the daush cr of a pan ah into hts house 
the orphan cirl Likshmi anu railed her ‘the little 
Untouchable ’ treating her as though she were Ins 
own child She was a symbol for her seven 
hundred Ihon'an 1 brothers and sisters that aro 
railed unclean and Untuuchatle m India. Thus 
aid Gmdhi smash one of the customs of tho 
cointrv for his example revolutionized tho land 
with love 

Like everv apostle Gandhi is a revolutionist 
But he accomplishes hi pu-poso by example and 
abstention rather than by force In loung India 
ho ptib ishps what is in his heart, and ho teaches 
in tho established university Ho circulates amoDg 
tho people and spreads his ideas about spinnrtg 
Nothing can compare with his persuasive power 
in advocating hand spinning as a means of uniting 
India with a common social md national bond. 
Hr hopes the homo industry will bind all lasses 
together and become the economic foundation of 
the country He revolts against the cult of the 
machine and against the modern manufacture of 
Bilk and woven material and revives tho handi- 
worknf mat ages Perhaps it is all absurd But 
what lies behind this fanrasv ? Is not tins spmniDg 
angel a child in some respects ? Yes but a realist 
too 

Gandhi travelled far and wide. imtTiB the Indian 
or t, der . t0 ft"* “P. ,he Fnghsh regime 
No Indian he taught should pay taxes 10 Eoglaud 
enli't in the army, take over any government 
or irL Kept aDT , government appoint- 
ment. ibis command ho emihaszed 
p, ," vtr B ,” a •“"»* Onto ho retrained 
. for tw ™ty one dars-a iioique 
ffiS mS .M l pnmr . abneBation and statesman- 
stun I Inwardly romantic hut with a realistic coal 

ifThreR P hnor a s n n T al f)p if aches s PM? ni ng and pnenses 
l ‘‘TV oor8 2 da 7. 1118 opnosed a Pow er without 

b<5fn fr * Stated said^that* he hnd 

The called before the district jodne 

2.?. and Oandhi said on the mtnfss 

Ido not advocate force You Tate vra? 
choice between my system of peieful md fn“t 
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resistance and the darger a furious uprising oftha 
people- I do not ask your rar^n. and tfler no 
weak excuse. tut I shm’d sinter, lv like to an 
ecd to all fighting. I. have K'en guiltv of breaking 
a l»w, and to submit to the taw is the high t 

duty of every ati^n He related how he t ad 

suppoited England for ten years, and y J 
hopes whi<h he had placed in her h ad : all gone 
for naught. Therefore, he had turned to the 
opposing camp of peaceful resistance. 

When Gandhi had concluded, the l^e said. 
‘There are people here in India *„ij 

cur law dues not apply to you. and thev woo 
give you freedom For mv part. I am J? 

sentence you to *ix years’ imprisonment. ^ arnm^n 
I wish to say that nobodv would be happier than 
I too let yon go free . ” The lodge closed the case 
wnh a prison sentence., Gandhi smiled, curt . 
iissfd the hand of the judge, and went to jail to 

8,I The a prison of Yeroda was not hard. Ue had 

his spinning wheel, his hooks arid his heart t 

continued to sav. "I am as happy *s a . lar J* 
prison life made him deaihly sick and an opera 
tion was necessary. ‘Happy a3 a laik, sang 
naW. weak, and raightv man. . . 

His life is not unlike that of Lmjh ™r u 
'Prtrps from reality and works "° p 0 f 

Like Lenin’s it contains a bound.ess ’***H?'* °. 
puvifr. Bat Gandhi's utopia 13 ,, boU v^r:^ hpaven3 
grand utopia extending from the bread heaven 
to the depths of the earth. 

The Islamic World Since the Peace 
Settlement 

In his “Survey of International Affairs." 
To] I. dealing will) the I-l«m'0 World since 
lh« Peace Settlement. Profe-sor Arnold J. 
Toynbee of Oifnrd pointa out that Islam "as 
"J.io lakine an active lo.'ead of > pa«l,e 
toie in history. The Daily Telegraph 
summarises the Professor’s views thus • 

There was on one hand, the i desire to throw 
off European asrendancy. and on the other me 
desire to adopt European methods wl Asiatic 
cable. Russia id the struggle took the Asiatic 

"'"A most important fact bnt one seldom kefd 

m mind. is that, though onthreaks tgamst turope.Mi 
Rowers were alwavs quelled it w ** 

who benefited in the end. The Turk . j. War 
the end. The Turk*, defeated in the Great 
declared a 'war afier the war.’ refused a dictated 
peace, and negotiated a settlement ™ •*“* , “*“ 
equality ; the so press' on of the Egcptian rising 
was followed by the Milner Retwn. the 
the Afghans brought about the re™^ a, *g?'* |{[{j 
British of control over Afghan Rviym' was 

suppression of the Iraki rebellion ■u , - 
followed by the translation of the ™ 30 .? 3t ® 51" 
Irak into an Anglo Irak Treaty: while ‘h« succes- 
sive defeats of Wahabi raiders . by the Koym Air 
Force resulted m an extension of Ibn ibma 3 
dominions What, therefore. is one to conclude 
but that rebellion pays the rebel* ' W 
pays the conqueror to make a habit of giving 


concessions is, however, another matter. Indeed, 
Britain, in the Middle East,. has been accused by , 
shrewd observers of pursuing a pro-Arab and not 
a pro-British policy. 

Russia’s Revolutionary Morals 

In his article on Russia’s Revolutionary 
Morals in Current History , V. F. Calverton 
turns his attention first to religion. 

That Russia is against the priest is not to be 
doubted The verv declarations of Bofcbarin, in 
reference to the atheism implicit in the doctrine of 
thematerialist conception, of announce 

that fact with clarity and vigor. Yet people are 
allowed to worship where they will, though their 
religious activities are given no aid or encourege- 
roent. The attitude of the government is entj. al 
hot not destructive. Its purpose is to destroy 
religion by educating the youth in the supremacy 
of science rather than iby coercing the old hr°u«h 
the extinction of their ritual. In this atm the 
BoMieviki have been singularly successful. The 
youth of Russia is largely without religion. . 

The Soviet attitude toward youth is nest 
dwelt upon. 

It has been the habit of Western countries to 
pxalt age and curb youth Iq this attitude the 
spirit of senescence has predominated Our judges’, 
for example, are almost uniformly men of late 
years In fact, our whole officialdom, with bntfew 
exceptions, is either middle-aged or old. This is 
true not only of Amen sa, but of .the countries of 
Europe also Youth is inconspicuous. Youthful 
vision in matters of state is considered an 
nence. Ideas and measures are often scorned as 

being expression# of the exuberance of youth. Ja 

(he U. S S R. the atti'ude towards . youth is re- 
freshingly different Youth there is a tester m 
the new 6ocietv. Its activities become a matter 
of deep consideration and significance Its ideas 
are given serious attention : its opinions are given 
voice in approximately every organization or repre- 
sentative body in the nation. 

A description is then given ot the 
Children’s Nurseries and Children’s Gardens. 

In the Children’s Nurseries and children’s Gar- 
dens one ran find a very interesting and excellent 
example of vnch influence. In Stalingrad there 
are six Children’s Nurseries for children between 
the ages of 2 and 4 and three Children s Gardens 
for children over the age of 4 .The treatment of 
the children is remarkahly effective. It is always 
the social attitude that determines the direction of 
the treatment and the nature of the training. 
When the mother brings the child to the nursery 
for instance, her entire responsibility for the 
child for the day is in abeyance until she returns 
for it in the evening. She can go about her day a 
toil without the least worry lor her child a welfare. 
When each child is brought in in the morning lt.is 
given a bath and a bag is assigned to it for its 
clothes : then it is dressed in the fresh neat clothes 
of the Nurserv, and is cared for hv nurses speci- 
ally equipped for this werk. Every day, before 
the child is allowed the privilege of the Nursery, it 
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is thoroughly examined ty the doctor and if 
discovered 1 1 have a conto„iou« di^me is Imme- 
diately excluded and Rt.Dt to a cJim This is 10 
slight advantage in Hu «ia where tefore the L/ars 
downfall di'.eise was appallingly wtdespn.il and 
child momlitj diMiiaurgly frequent In addition 
to such care each child receives four meals o 
dav and is given instruction according to its ngc 
3 Dd njncitj for rrftronsc In the Oard a ns ol 
course there are plaigiounds with juvenile 
athletics in conspicuous dt«pliy Six of the e 
institutions have l>evn cstst Itched tn Stalingrad 
stnee 1924 there ntt none liefnrc that tune They 
can he found in many parts of Russia. It would 
be ridiculous to imagine that these institutions are 
in such at undanec that the entire child population 
of Russia can be cared for in such exemplary 
fashion Lack of capital hinders, the construction 
notorly of homes sufficiently numerous to tope 
with this prol lera but with many problems that 
necessitate developments too costly to be under 
taken in anything like adequate style at the pre 
■sent tune • 

Some idea i& then Riven ol the advantages 
enjoyed by worker'. 

The eight hour day is universal throughout the 
Soviet Pi ion the oflko worker? it should bo 
added have odIv a 6ix hour dav Every worker 
has a vacation of two weeks with pay and with 
an opportumtv of turning to the country if he 
be an nrban proletarian for his recreative retreat 
Not only are all medical rervices free for the 
workers of the D S S R 1 nt for ca«es of 
tuberculosis there are regular sanatormms to which 
the worker can go without expense for treatment 
and cure While the worker receives only a wjgo 
con meDsnrate with the needs of his life that is 
according to the necessities of h ■» occupation or 
profession he secures bo manv returns >n the form 
of focial benefits a few of which we have already 
enumerated— vacations recreation medical atten 
tion education insurance and the like- that ono 
can really make no comparison between the actual 
wage of a Russian worker let us say and an 
English worker 

Any person not classed as a worker in Soviet 
Rassia cannot vote can receive no bemfits and has 
no political status at all He is taxed on every 
side He must nse his private resources to 6ecnre 
education or mediral attendance Everything from 
his recreation to his residence is made expensive 
fo- him IIis theatre ticket for example will cost 
him ten times a3 much as the price the worker 
will have to pay font. 

Next the position of women is treated of 

The woman v* always treated on an equal basis 
with the man Her economic and political rights 
are m everv sense similar In the matter of 
position or rights in the trade union there is no 
niserimmat on between tl e 6 exes whatsoever 
Indeed m public meetings women speakers are 
often as frequent as men and in the eoirts women 
Judges are by no means unknown In instances 
of oreguanev she 13 especially protected Roth 
before and after birth she is given time away from 
work rang Dg from six to eight weeks with pav 
3Dd with medical attention Io addition to her full 
pay she receives an extra stipend for food for nine 
months following the birth, if herself feeds 


the cl ild Even after tho mother returns to 
work she is permitted a halfhour 10 every three 
and a half hours to fowl and cure for her th Id 
Any it is important to observe that these privilege* 
do not firry with them the qualifications of tne 
Wc tern ttirld as to the legitimacy or illegitimacy 
of the child Tno treitmeut is tho 6ame for all 
mothers and all children regardless of tnintil 
registration or its ab«encu Jn this way, of course, 
the old stigma which was mcvttaUy attached to 
tho unmarried 111 ither, and which extended its 
baneful intlu nee to the child. 13 annihilated This 
chan.o in moral attitude alone is phenomenal 

The writer then proceeds to describe 
what has been done to combat prostitution 
Prostitntion does remain, but it is no longer 
ofii tal In fact, j restitution under the Soviets has 
tx.cn rendered Ubgil lhit the decree does not 
make it ceu'e It is true one must remember th3t 
prostitution once was a profession in old Russia. 
Hruthcls were licensed opened nth ceremonies by 
the yon 0 and I leased ty tho Ehurch Thu evil thus 
had a wnction which it has now entirely lost. 

The Russian Communists however, ate realistic 
and do not attimi t to deny evils tha* exist but 
endeavor to combat them 

It the first place a constant propiganda is earned 
on all over the U S S. It against prostitution 
rvery means of meeting tho masses in this matter 
is utilized from the printed sheet to tho movie 
In a photoplay entitled Hit l\od\Udr for example, 
the whole career of the courtesan is portrayed with 
a direct attempt to show the dangerous conse- 
quences of her life for both herself and those who 

frequent her haunts Ono of the most direct ways 
that has been employed to comtat this evil has 
teen the organizat on of homes for unemployed 
houseworking girls [Lic,ti ja Nov 11 192G) 

efforts on the part of the 
n tndy aDd 6 ? ho tbis proVIem H A. 
Commissar of Health reports that 
1s , °i n the r decline and that one of 
, r,™?L» a, 'V ,M, r Pr r° rS thl3 *«!» 13 that ^ 
^f *v,i n cctl0n from , prostitutes is far 
below that of the pre-war period 

As regards the homeless children, we 
are told 

Id Bdlhwih has been 

and thm l I ade find them employment 

ana tiiu3 pave them from their former hfp For 

but I thi R e t»M,n 0 ^° ra » Pun,s bment ha ™ been used 
K ™,S 1 D b« aS ,,°, n ” ,1 , to to '«He Ednntnm 
19' 5f > the nnmhp™ \ od] Y Eound method Since 
reduced from 1 fir r, nrm°. me ¥ 3 ^ildren have been 

method 011 altcsta the e ®« S of'Ve^cdSat.S 
WBhSJtt? a ” a d, '° rce 
a. aid ™5?a™7„!2 ?„*"*“ cml 'r d, ° n 4" 
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double code o| mdrj no existence or 

mean hew contemporary Knss'a. g QTiet Union 

When a «omw mwnes w > her husband 
she does not sacrifice her pro pert? to 

Another instance of . the present 

inherent to the woman acewiin- to • rae p EtaUS 
code is to be found m ' the patties 

that -the chanuv of rato® f “““KAn ™ upon 
to a marriage shall not impose ■*“ „ ij blH ,he 

SonfS » ffi/quSlty Of freedom 'with all the 

*<SW45®-!SS! 

unless children are involved JB *L arntioo. 

between the sosea are S"' a u w ,,,n divorce 
the same as in any other country Western 

thattheD. S. S R. derates Irons the »» ol 
standard. The first consideration in the £ soch , 
divorce is that of the children. .Mren divoice 
of the problem, .If then ® a ™ 0 „ 0 | e find their 
is singularly simple. If *!!® fl iP I i lt P es of tempera* 
marital life marred by mcompatibi that 

ment and reaction they can get divorce upo 
ground, f t 

The writer concludes with an t l 

the Soviet’s attitude toward birth control 
and abortion. .c-. 

Birth-control is written about mo dern 

wou'd at once astonish and teiniy 

in Atat1in is no| oofiOO 
Iiudds the period of in m Ru-siao district 

SitS I Srn’aW»Sg» a*-"—* 
?o 8 i,^,e«^ s sg*r.£SS 

The birthrate statist*® pro's v (XX) of population in 

The number of ta.th.J. t 1 /'»£ b l? P ra ? 4® 

The* iSaS' 8 of'°b,r.h. over deaihs was .05 rn 
1313 and 31.5 in 1926. 

The mere legalising of a thing ioe* Mt male 
it beneficial and moral. A or does e system 
crease of births over deaths onder • system 
of legalised abortion prove that such » W “ 

such regulation the mcreas, VS«K „oM 
would remain greater than %r 00 ders 

Infanticide become moral . would 

where a scientific animal existence wou 
stop. 


modern mo-Malthnsian age is apt to lose 
sight of. It says : 

the s' lean tv- observaion a c T authority 

,2512 «* 5 ° 


big families ibosc o na>e achijjr0 lbe most 


big families rbosc wno n achlere the most 
are the ones on the average - , h .. P i,r p 

ob^ecvaUous should be deei^y considered. Heating 

with large families is that none bu. lObust, vital 
men dare to have a number of children. 


Social Work and Libor Legislation 


G. A. Johnston writes in Into national 
Labour Reiittv. 


Large Families 

The Sew Tort B«" '_ " "'S'g 
stress on a view of large famines 


aoour neuitv. 

Social work and labour legislation are not like 
parallel lines, which however fir the? ^ Prodwed 
do not meet. Social work and labour legislation 
are not like concentric circles, one ot whicn 
contains the other. . Social . work and labour 
legislation are like intersecting circles, eat h of 
which cantons an area common to both ana an 
area peculiar to itself. Labour legislation, as we 
have seen, covers certain fields which are .covered 
by social work, but it is also concerned with other 
fields into which social work does not enter. 
Social work, similarly, deals with certain problems 
wvK.i h Inhnnr lefnslation deals, but It also 


Social work, similarly, deals with certain problems 
with which labour legislation deals, but.it also 
treats other questions, with which labour legislation 
h*3 nothing to do. . ... , , 

And what of the relation of social work and 
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labour legislation in the am that is common to 
both > Do they overlap ? Do they compete i Do 
they even conflict? If governmental and voluntiry 
agencies nro ensured m social service substantially 
identical in character, the question naturally arises 
ot the desiral I'ty of having both sets of agencies 
in the same field 

There i« in fact, very little overlapping and 
still less conflict. In the first place it frequently 
happens that when Governmental and voluntary 
agencies are to be found doirg similar work the 
wors is done in different countries Some forms 
of social service tnnch in Germany and in England 
for instance are carried on by governmental 
agencies aro done in the United States ly volun- 
tary institutions In the second place even where 
Governmental and voluntary effort are both engiged 
m one field in the same country for instance 
in the prevention of industrial accident-, the work 
thev do rarely overlaps. Their work 13 comple- 
mentary ... , . . 

The functions of pul hcservices and of volnntarj 
associations in respect to social work differ in two 
respects In the first place, the social services of 
the state deal with normal needs and normal 
circumstances They lay down normal standards 
and aim at regulating tho normal relations of 
normal human beings The social work of 
voluntary association® on the other hand tend® 
in certain of its aspect® to be case work ' The 
voluntary society can deal wiih the particularised 
individual and the individual is never normal ' 
This distinction is specially true where both the 
state and the voluntary society co-operate id the 
same country and locality 

In the second place, the voluntary society often 
goes in advance of the state to conduct experiments 
and to blaze new trails The voluntary societies 
go out as patrols in front of the big battalions of 
the state and it is on the tasis of what ihe 
voluntary societies find that the state decides 
whether to occupy the field or not Historically most 
forms of state social service have first b*en put 
into operation by the voluntary society and it is 
Only when the need has been seen to be real and 
general that the state has decided to organise the 
service it«elf 

I* results from the close correlation of the social 
services of ihe state and Ihe soual activities of 
the voluntary societies that the human agents of 
both may and should be regarded ns social 
workers The official of the public emplovment 
exchange is as much a social worker as the helper 
in a voluntary association This is increasingly 
recognised t y the Sc hools of Social Study which 
aim at training workers not only for voluntary 
societies but tor employment by the state in its 
social services 


Women in Buddha’s Eye 


In The Young East Mr Taiken Kimora 
shows by citing instances from the Buddhist 
scriptures that 


The attitude of Gautama toward women 
varied according to the occasions For instance 
when a follower of him was worrying himself 
because of his love for a woman Gautama helped 
him to get nd of his trouble by mentioning 


various weak points of a woman Hat, when a 
nan cruised a woman as a weak and sinful Crea- 
ture, Gautama told him thrt a womaa was as g>od 
ns a man The Buddhi had on the whole, 
however, a good respect lor worn an 

In ordinary case®, the Buddha taught Ins 
conntrjmen to respect a worain as well as a mm, 
placing husband and wife on a fojting of equihtv, 

W hen the B iddln opened a sort of Bi.no.il for 
seekers after the truth he refused to ao<ept women 
as his pupils at lint But samo time after, he was 
oblige 1 to admit tin own aunt into his school as 
tho first woman among his followers. And 
following her ex imple mmy other women entered 
his.Echool one lifter another The Uuddh 3 feared 
that co cdu -anon might give rise to various 
troubles and lead hi 3 school to ruin (Iis aunt the 
first womaD pupil ol his school however, was a 
per-on of wisdom and iron will Tnauks to her 
instructnn and ouidincc, no illicit relations between 
mate and female pupils were ever repjrted and 
many of the female pupils turned out to tie 
successful followers of the Buddha. 

The si hool, or, properly speaking an order, 
was classified into four different courses tho 
fourth course being the highest And no distinc- 
tion was recognized by the Buddha between malo 
ana female i nntl® 

Thus Bud ihism gave a high position to women 
as Uuddliist disciples wherew Uonfuctus and 
Chnst rather male light of wom-m though the 
latter alway® had svmpithies with women as weak 
creatures Thu is undeniable from the fact thit 
many of the Christian Churches did not like 
women to preach while mast ol the great Christum 
ni if 1 P , 5 L' i A e met, £ eTdl age regarded wo uen 
as if they had b°en offspfioga of Sat m Some of 
them even declared that women had no soul If 
JE® , fact , s to ~ e,h , er with the fact that 

IrnnS. m P° Ir, ? l nd « b«U undecided whether 
,* h ” u U l T all,,wed !® stand on the pulpit 

nJiVk 11 y r . eraarkd,jle that thiriy centuries 

n?hl » ?o ,alb '' cra " s ””“ jl 

I r r.llS/iTth* no 

OhtBliai'ir „ p ra .stil for 11. respect ™ i™? 

SSiVSES^'tSS d° ““If 1 '!"'" 1 

L T ? e . y demanded the same degree 

sssssa ivuus 
scSSS mss 

China Japan etc have 7 nm“ dd - blSt as 

women are inferior to men e ir> t0 <, CODSlder that 
with the deplorable re®nu° overy respect 
Buddhist priests in thS U ' h 1 “» 0 y ol the 
that the Buddha entertained J£S nt 5 ? a also fon: ? t 
women ertamed due respect towards 



foreign periodicals 


Impartiality in Triab 
In the Nation and Athma*um Iifonard 
Woolf collect* «o-ne fief* and opinions 
Historical Trials by Sir John Mi cJonMI. a 
distinguished lawyer who was tunss 
Remembrancer and Senior Mister of the 
Soprerao Coort of Judicature. f>tys ho 
It U almost impossible not to feel after rejl r^ 
this boot I hit ‘the law 1 is a horrible thing a tum- 
ble engine that has been n^ed at all times J' y ' Ji 

in power to batcher unfortunate neop.e w i #■ 
opinions thev have, not liked or whose esis on e 
has been politically inconvenient . , 

There is hardly a finale case in «*jrt»Sw 
Macdooell can find that the a<-tu«ed perw-n k i » 
Lair tnal or that the law. bo h as .n was w 
time, was properly administered Non o. 
pol't'Cal prisonera (tot a fair trial . 

. The local persecution of opinion is c'^n more 
intereslinc and horrifying. Socrates. 

Bruno. Galileo, and Semins were aH tned tor 
holding opinions distasteful to P""ons in thetr 
own dav but for which the worhl now honors 

them It is possibly not without Bigniliwoco • 

of all the martyrs of justice whose &.vs are 
exammed by Sir J.hn Stacdooell. Sv-ratej «» a 
pre-Christian and Fuzan court, got the fairMttna^ 
Sir John himself stresses ‘he pmnt The prose, u 
tlon and condemnation at Athens were be 
at least done decently and in onler and wim no 
desire to stifle the voice of the yictim nnii 
are none of the circumstances o f , ' r ' 1,a, ' , 7 JT5'“ 

1 shall often have to note in mediaeval and mo< era 
trials.’ He pomt3 out that, if Socrates ha joecn 
tried bv an ecclesiastical court, as were ! Brano 
and CarapanelU. ho would .have been torturea, 
charged with sorcery or mam cot off from hw 
disciples, and delivered over, shattered and eras n 
ed in body, to tho . Civil power to be burned 11 
he had Iren tried in Eagland at 8 ° 7 . J' n l®„ tmen t 
the middle of the nineteenth century, his *£»**£?* 
would have been. hardly better. Certain ly 
Socrates had a far fairer Inal than Bruno. Ga'UM 
orServetus. Guilty or not gnilty of heresy, tne 
doom of these three men was sealed as soon as 
they fell into the hands of the law. 

As regards “the complete impartiality ol 
judges,” Sir. Woolf says: 

There ,r. many peqfte «»iWer o 

particularly heinous kind of less m i y ^ 
question the complete tmpartiahty °* 
cannot understand this attitude in ? ^ 3 

Is not a indite or the most conservative Otaonra. 

If four judges are completely been 

the only judges, in the wor d who have ever^ 

bo That in itself, would make one iw u " 
hesitate. ’But justice never has been 
even-handed in cases where religion, pa 
politics, or class interests enter. Eng lish 

.. There are one, or two judges on the > *“*»££ 
Bench who could not be trusted to R , 
tnal to. say. a Commomste or 
or, indeed, to any 'agitator. The _ ”“, m gca ndal. 

of our blasphemy laws is a recur rea 
And the moral is that the law 8boaldbe Kiven *-s 
little say as possible in the matters of politics land 
opinion. 


Ghazi Kemal Pasha and Religion 
The Inquirer of London writes 

asfsu: »«&,* ,A Ai™ 
£s s ? ssrtaas 

finilnotinlt with the attitude indicated by 
8u“ we pretend to bo dismayed betttute 

nntitmsticiillr looking for some good to como out 
0 F all *thi3. But we hope there are enough thought- 
ful minds in Turkey and elsewhere to keep alive 
Ihe best elements in Mohammedanism, while they 
ainve to clear away from it the accretions of false 
Idea? M'l the anperatitious custom! "1 •» earlier 
day 


Student Segregition in U. S. A. 

We read in The World Tomorrow . 

Negro workmen are good enough to Wwr fi» 
white owners in the factories of Gary, Indiana 
Negros constitute something like cme-stxth of the 
city’s population But apparently Negro boys and 
Kiris are not good enough to rece.vo « Wton 
along with white boys and girls m a high school 
named, ironically enough, after Ralph " ? , 
IWreon Tho continued strike of eight hundred 
students demanding segregation for some two 
doren colored fellow-students proved too much for 
the educational authorities, who at ® rat ® 
firm stand for law and democracy. A compromise 
has been affected . but like too many < compromises 
it is in reality a victory for prejudice, ine Negro 
pupils, with the exception of. three seniors near y 
through aod three others who will be placed m 
another high school where there is a large body 
of Negro students, are to be transferred to a new 
« 15OUO temporary school building for colored 
roods as soon as it can bo erected. 

P Gary at its worst is only a symptom of a 
growing tendency in many parts of .the North 
toward the refusal of democratic association with 
colored boys and girls in the schools. Segregation 
of students on color lines is an evil not solely 
because of tho injustice involved and the bitterness 
engendered; it is contrary to any true conception 
ol education Education, of all public activities, 
should be devoid of bigotry and free lor the rich 
lessons of human fraternity. 

Contrast with the above the news that 
in Madras the trustees of Fachaiappa’s School 
have decided to j admit pupils belonging to 
the depressed classes, the so-called untouch- 
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INDIA'S WOMANHOOD 

News and Portiaits 


Generally Indiau women are not able to 
prosecute their studies for university exami- 
nations after they aro married. But it is a 
pleasing feature to noto that several Bengali 
lady-students have been • able to prosecuto 
their studies— thanks to the encouragement 
and opportunities afforded by their guardians— 
even after their marriage. 


examination and prosecuted her studies at 
home. Sbo appeared as a private candidate 
at tho last B.A. examination. 

Puuim ScDinsALvtA Plukayestiia, daughter 
of tho lato Kamini Kumar Das. a well-known 
public worker of Comilla and Chittagong, has 
passed the last B A. examination of the 
Calcutta University from the Diocesan College, 
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By NALINI RANJAN SARKAR 


rvF ill Ho provinces Braea! 1“ b "° 

1 F hardest hit by the blunders of the 
U Son Settlement. 
priation nt the into eipoit dut J 5? 

Government of India has a °^ r “ an( j 

financial injustice done to this P r ° * 

the transference of this headofrevenueto 
the Government of Bengal basoflate been 
the moot question of onr provincial finances. 
It was first imposed id the year 1 . 

to the exigencies of war 6” an “ ■"* S 
then it has continned as a part of on 
system of taxation. The Government of India 
have tenaciously clung to ttMjwurw 

revenue and successive .hinance Members nave 


vied with one another in devising ingenious 
defences for the continuance and retention 
by them of this duty. Sir William Meyer, 
who was responsible for its introduction, 
based it on two grounds, namely that 
trade was prosperous at that time and that 
jute was a monopoly product the tax on 
which is shifted to the foreign consumer. 
Replying to Mr. K. C. Reogi, when be moved 
a token cut in ‘Customs’, Sir Basil improved 
considerably on his predecessors and dispensed 
with the former reason altogether. He "is 
almost certain that no part of the tax what- 
soever is paid by the producer and that the 
whole of it falls on the consumer.” 
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Though from bis position of authority Sir 
Basil may feel entitled to be dogmatic, a 
careful examination of the whole question 
either by itself or in conjunction with the wider 
question of the adjustment of the provincial 
taxbjrden will show that there is not oven 
a semblance of equity in the continuance of 
the present sjstem 

Even a superfcial examination of the con 
tnbution of taxes by the various provinces 
wonld show that Bengal is not only paying 
its proper share as it ought to do towards 
the cost of the Central Government but as 
a matter of actual fact, it is bearing proportion 
ately a much greater burden of payment 
than any of the other provinces and I may say 
with every confidence that the more closely 
we examine the question the stronger will 
appear the justice of our contentions 

The following table* will give a comparative 
idea of the taxes raised in the various 
provinces and the contributions made by them 
to the Central Government in 1<*25 26 


Total Revenue 

Name of ra sed in the Central 
Provinces Prov nee 



Rs 

R® 

Madras 

23 6 78 

905 43 

Bombay 

401203 

2487 Pi 

Bengal 

4007 90 

°9 37 2 

Unit d 



Prov nces 

14 4217 

3 5549 

Punjab 

134511 

19312 

Bit ma 

205002 

931 44 

B t ar fir On®sa 6 2412 

4518 

Ceniial Provinces 597G8 

6254 

Assam 

2 88 78 

38 73 


Rs 

14 71 35 
1524 18 
107018 

108668 
115199 
101882 
5 7894 
5 3a 14 
2500a 


It is thus seen that out of a total revenue 
of over Rs 79 crores derived by the Central 
Government Bengal contributed about 30 
crores and that oven excluding the jute 
export duty of 3 1 /- crores Bengal would be 
not only on a par with Bombay and other 
provinces but would still couttnue to pay in 
excess of any of them 

It may however still bo argued with a 
great deal of force that though these taxes 
are collected in tbe->o provinces exclusively 
for the Central Government the entire 

burden of such taxes is not borne by these 
provinces inasmuch as opium salt and the 
dutiable goods aro only partially consumed 
bv them So the figures as they 

aro found in these returns aro not a safe 
guide to go by and an allowance mnst bo 
made on this account If proper statistics 
were available i e if actual consumption 
of salt opium and other dutiable goods in 
each province could bo found out a proper 
survey and examination of the true sources 
of these taxes could have been made Bnt 
tho Department of Statistics like most other 
costly departments of government has not 
served our real needs and no such accurate 
estimate is any longer deemed useful Even 
the publication of the Inland Trade Return', 
which could have enabled us to form a 
rough estimate has been stopped since 1921 
^asis of the Inland Trade Returns of 
1920 21 a prominent economist of Bombay 
has estimated the true incidence of taxation 
of the various provinces as follows 


Name of Collection on 
Prov Dee Railway account 
Bengal 1/(57 

Bhar 9102 

Assam 219 9 

Burma 648 5 

United Provinces 14107 

Central Province B°0 6 
Punjab 10154 

Bombay 12144 

Madras 1131 1 

N B Figures in lakhs of 


On A/c of 
Posts 
1 305 
3817 

included in 
BeDpal 
uO °8 
Do 46 
47 03 
144 53 
173 42 
158 C6 
rupees 


True charges Other 
of Customs Revenues 
100000 32/3 b8 

45000 69157 

21000 25799 

141754 
850 00 1635 6a 

12000 614 64 

62000 1301 19 

45000 233317 

28000 2453 93 


Total 
Collection 
5152 43 
1988 94 
687 89 

211632 
3991 81 
13l 27 
3081 12 
41~099 
4023 69 


Central Provincial 

40S° 25 If 70 18 

1411 Ou 5“894 

437 84 2oOU5 

1096 50 1 018 82 

29 5 13 108b 68 

r 67 13 5 la 14 

19 913 115199 

2646 81 15 418 

2552 34 1471 3d 


We have to take into account the con 
tnbutions of individ nal province® which are 
not clearly shown to their credit as in the 
case of Railway and Postal and Telegraph 
collection® where the lmnp profit alone is 
shewn for the entire country In these cn®es 
the contribution of the provinces is real and 


* F gules correct up to lakhs 


RhaSe ftf 5?t a 1 a l° acconnt in adjudging the 
share of each in the common harden 

I mate bold to say that if this Question 
of provincial contribution were tbor Sy 

cos 'under aM^ “"‘''but, on ot provjn 

SS-2 X thl 

“Luts' vsajoirr 
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meet than any other province, white the 
spending po»er left to hei is le^s than that 
o! Bombay, Madras, Punjab and U. P. so that 
Bengal is left with a revenue of Rs. 1073 
crores to minister to the needs of the most 
populous of all the provinces in India ; 
while her population is 50 lakhs less 
than ours, Madra« has 4 crores more spending 
power and Bombay has a spending power of 
over 4 V* crores more with but less than htlf 
the population of Bengal. 

It is no wonder that having been in force 
for such a long time, the present practice has 
enlisted the suport of many, and vested in- 
terests have conceived ingenious arguments 
for its continuance Some of these critics 
try to persuade ns that Bengal’s financial 
ills are due to her Permanent Settlement 
Tbpy quite forget that the disporportionate 
Central contribution of Bengal as compared 
with that of tbo other provinces is a question 
quite unconnected with any question of 
additional taxation. The question of the 
Permanent Settlement cannot at all corue to 
befote tbe contributions to Central revenue 
have been are based on some equitable basis 
and their disproportionate nature removed. 

For the permanently settled tracts of 
India tbe annua! Joss to the respective 
Provincial Exchequers is in the neighbour- 
hood of 0 04 croies. Is calculated by Mr. 
Findlay Shirrass this total is made up as 
follows : — 

Re. 

Bengal 2‘12 crores 

Bihar and Orissa 2'12 „ 

Madras 1*18 „ 

Assam 047 „ 

United Provinces 0J4 

Ajmeie Merwara 001 „ 

(The loss represents the difference between 
the existing rental and the rectal that woold 
have \t K ba rates. in. Uia 

neighbouring temporarily settled areas were 
•Pplied to the area under Permanent Settle- 
ment) 

Even if the Permanent Settlement be 
abolished all over India and the Bengal 
Oorercment thereby iocrea r ed its land 
revenue by 2'l5i CTore 1 *, the question of 
diflVimtial taxation wmld remain to justify 
Bengal’s claim to the jute export duty or an 
equivalent balancing factor. 

The Government of lidia, as bpjng most 
directly bit by tbe proposed change, have 
come forward to deny most emphatically 


the j'astice of this claim. They and their 
spokesmen have invented many a flimsy 
excuse to cover their refusal, apart from 
tbe contentions that jute is a monopoly 
product the tax on which is paid in 
Teality only by the foreign consumer, and 
that customs as a rule should go to tbe 
Central Government it has also been said 
that tbe transference of the jute export duty 
would involve the introduction of a divided 
bead of revenue Tbe last mentioned point 
was advanced by no less a person than Sir 
Basil Blackett in reply to an address of the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce He 
conveniently forgot that, however much 
academicians might look on it with disfavour, 
no country has been able to escape the 
division of tbe same bead of revenue between 
the Centra) and Provincial Governments. 
Id our own country the proceeds of the 
stamp dnty are divided between tbe provinces 
and the Government of Iudia. It is ditlicult 
to understand how small administrative in- 
conveniences or copy-book maxims can be 
valid reasons for imposing unfair burdens 
on particular provinces. 

It was during his second visit to 

the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
that Sir Basil advanced wbat be perhaps 
conceived to be the crushing argument 
that fate is a monopoly product, the 
tax on which is paid entirely by tbe 
foreign consnmer, the native producer being 
thus left wholly untouched. While at Gr»t 
sight Sir Basil’s argument may seem to be 
right, it is difficult to hold that view after one 
has gone fully into the question. If by 
calling jute a monopoly product one means 
that it is not grown in any other part of the 
world then there is no denying that propo- 
sition. But if tbe aim of tbe Government Is 
to stress the economic import of that term 
then ire bare to say that the conditions under 
which inte is qjcadij/mi v?A sold, hi the. 
foreign buyers are not characterised by any 
monopolistic feature whatsoever. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of a monopoly is 
‘single-handed control of tbe entire supply,’ 
which impltes full power to dictate tbe price 
to tbe consumer. Far from this being true, 
the real state of sffmrs is that the producer 
is at tbe mercy of the foreign buyer and his 
agents who control the maifeet m India The 
millions of jute growers, competing with each 
other to sell their produce. are not organised 
and can neiiher restrict the output nor re- . 
gnJale the sales. Their helplessness is notorious. , 
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They have absolutely no staying power and 
are invariably compelled by necessity to sell 
their produce at the best immediate offer to 
the middlemen, who are always ready to 
exploit their neediness Fven when a rise in 
price takes place the cultivator does not pro 
fit by it On the other hand the foreign 
buyers form a close and powerful ring with 
an extensive organisation of agents and can, 
by regulating the demand, force any price 
on the producers m this province There is 
also the fact that whenever the price of 
jute goes beyond a certain point the con 
sumer tries to do without it by resort to 
inferior substitutes or to bulk handling Thus 
it will fan seen that in spite of the fact that 
jnte is not grown anywhere else m the world, 
it cannot be treated as a monopoly product 
so far as problems of price and taxation are 
concerned 

It is difficult to understand the corapla 
ceDce with which the Finance Member seems 
to feel that be gains 3 l b crores every year 
without putting the people of this province 
to any privation Though I am certain that 
he fills his office with great ability and has 
a particularly clear grasp of economic princi 
pies it is indeed surprising that he forgets 
that all economic principles hold good only 
in the rough and that one must be on parti 
cularly snre ground when dealmg with the 
effect of taxes on those commodities which 
aro commonly spoken o* as monopolised 

Again wbat are the conditions in which 
a monopolist would be able to shift the tax 
burden on to the consumer? 

“If we suppose him to be quite unfettered in 
his monopoly rigorously determined on the extrac 
tion Df the utmost profit possible and thoroughly 
informed both as to the oondit ons of demand and 
his own Increasing or diminishing costs— then he 
has a very pretty problem before h m in readjusting 
his supply and his price after the imposition of 
the tay He may be supposed to call mathematical 
lormulae to his aid and to work out with exactness 
how far it will be to his advantage to submit to 
some part of the tax how far to shift part of it to 
consumers. 


This was followed by the appointment of 
the Director of Commercial Intelligence as 
Jute Commissioner to effect purchases of 
raw jute for the Dundee Mills Later on 
this system was changed for a new one 
involving purchase m London from selected 
firms and it has continued ever since During 
the war period there was an official Jute 
Controller who purchased jute manufactures 
for the Government and tne Allies at con 
trolled rates And when a considerable por 
tion of the commodity is sold at controlled 
rates the price naturally cannot rise higher 
m the case of private purchasers especially 
wheD there is only one such purchaser in the 
field like the Jute Commissioner or a small 
ring of firms This control of the price of 
jute continued till early in 1919 20 And 
during the period it cannot be said that the 
jute growers and jute dealers of Bengal could 
have exacted a monopoly price much less 
dictated the price to their foreign customers 
and thereby shifted the tax to their mono 
poli«t aDd dictatorial buyers Nor is it 
possible even now when the buyers form a 
close nog of half a dozen firms Add to this 
the fact that the Mabajans are often financed 
by and ore therefore the creatures of the 
foreign bepari the Bepan being in turn the 
creature of the mahojan and the ryot 
shackled by advances from the bepan the 
money coming of cour«o from the foreign 
buyer 

The frequent wide fluctuation in the 
price of jute the extensive speculation in 
forward contract all point to the fact that 
the Jnte grower is not a monopolist in any 
real sen«e The following observations record 
ed in tho Administration Report of Bengal 
1925 26 will also prove that neither the 
Indian producer nor the Indian trader has 
any control over the price of jute and 
therefore cannot sh ft the export duty on 
the commodity to the buyer 

i a iA < ^ 1 *h t o t ^c5 nce3 J 0r . fi . rst mark s w ere 106 per 
bale in the 1st week of Ann! in r nnH ... tho 
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panic-stricken market, at times to heiehts 
at which hardly any business was done. 
By the end of October the highest rate for 
the year Rs 13G per bale, was reached Later, 
when according to the official forecaste stqcfcs 
should have been exhausted, supplies continued to 
come in prices collapsed and the year closed witn 
a lifeless market The unsteadiness of prices was 
aBonrceof heavy loss to many, m fact a large 
proportion of goods was shipped under contracts 
made at much lower prices than those ruling at 
the time of the export" 

Who can say after this that the Indian 
can shift his burden to his foreign customer 
Neither theoretical a priori reasoning nor an 
exmination of the actual facts warrant such 
a convenient assumption The very fact that 
there is wide fluctuation in the price every 
year is a proof to the contrary. The advo- 
cates of the Government view do not 
recognise that the onus of proof is on them 
and that it is for them to show that do 
substantial part of the burden aflects the 
people of Bengal 

There is one other valid argument why 
the jute export duty should not be exclusively 
an item of central revenue. For it is 
obviously unfair that, when the jute cultiva- 
tion and iodnstry in Bengal needs various 
services, agricultural, sanitary, medical, educa- 
tional, etc, the Government of India 
absorb IhB entire revenue derivable from that 
source and leave it to tbe provincial Govern- 
ment to take care of the industry as well as 
it may with its empty purse For the 
jute industry is not like any other industry 
in Bengal It is tbe mainstay of all the 
various classes of the people of Bengal ana 
has as such to be carefully protected ana 
fostered. And, more than that, there are 
dangers ahead to combat for which propaganda 
woik is urgently required in different parts 
of the world , , , „ . 

The danger of cheaper substitutes has to 
be guarded against. And much mignt also 
be done for improving the quality of the 
crop and extending its markets abroad, none 
ot these services could be rendered so lODg 
as the benefits of this staple industry are 
taken away by the Central Government, this 
is not all As the jnte tax is uniformly laid 
on all classes of jute without any reference 
to their price or quality, the P^ od °“ ,on T ®‘ 
the lower qualities is adversely *“ected ihe 
reliefs have to be planned and executed T 
tbe provincial Government who have to oo 
everything in this connection, the Central 
Government coming in only to take on 
revenue. 


Considered from every point of view it 
seems imperative that the jute export daty 
should properly belong to the provincial 
Government. I have already referred to the 
disparity in the burdens of expenditure 
devolving on the various provinces. And it 
may be remembered that so early as April 
1922 the representatives of the Government 
of Bengal urged their claims to a farther 
assignment of revenue at a conference of the 
Finance Members at Simla. The financial 
position of the Government of India which 
would have been put forward as aa argument 
against that claim has greatly improved now 
and such a relief can be given without landing 
the central Government in any serious financial 
difficulty. Even if more revenue should 
be needed, the Government should seek to raise 
it by altering the Income fax regulations so 
as to secure the full amount due to the 
Government. At present by exempting the 
incomes of a certain group of European 
companies and individuals from taxation 
the Government of India loses about 5 crores 
a year The Taxation Enquiry Committee 
mention several classes of incomes that are 
not charged with Indian Income Tax. Qur 
Income Tax Act does not extend to those 
incomes of resident? which accrues or arises 
abroad and is not received or deemed to be 
received in British India. Moreover, profits 
and gains of business accruing or arising 
without British India are not chargeable even 
if received in British India, provided they 
are not so received or brought in 
within three years of the end of the year 
in which they accrued or arose. One wonders 
why this practice is followed in India, while 
in thu United Kingdom the practice is to 
charge the entire income of persons resident 
and domiciled there, whether or not that 
income is received in the United Kingdom. 
Again, there is the case of non-residents whose 
income accrues and arises in India but 
escapes the Indian Income Tax. There are 
four classes of these as stated by the Taxation 
Enqmry Committee : — (1) persons drawing in 
other conntne3 pensions that have been earned 
in India; (2) persons resident out of India 
who draw interest on the sterling debt Of 
India; (3) non-resident firms which have agents 
or branches in India ; and (4) the owners of 
shipping resident in other countries who do 
business with India. Unfortunately the 
Taxation Enquiry Committee did not give 
sufficient consideration to the matter in the 
light of the practices of other countries. They 
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W ere palpably biased and hare shown raore 
eagerness to protect the vested interest. of 
Europeans than to do justice to India There 
« n0 data in the numerous publications ot 
the O .vernment to show the exact amount 
of the loss caused by this pm lege given to 
Fur peans Professor K T. Shah in his 
“Sixty Tears of Indian Finance, pats the 
amount at roughly 8» 5 cnre. per annum 
If this amount can be secured then the 
Government if India will 6 ,d itself in plenty 
and cannot grudge Bengal this belated measure 
of justice 


There is no other country which seeks 
to maintain a system of federal and 
provincial taxstio" merely on a uniform 
brsis of undivided heads of revenue When 
that system resul s tn such glanog injustice 
they should be remedied by making over 
either a mrt or the whole of some other 
heads Th rngh custom', inav remtia a central 
revenue the lirge variety of reasons I have 
so far adduced suffice to show conclusively 
that the jute export duty must be made over 
to Bengal in its entirety. 


INDIANS ABROAD] 


By BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


The Crisis m East Africa 

Few of us in India realise the seriousness 
of the emu that is appoachmg our country 
men in East Africa. While we are fighting 
among our-elves a situation is developing in 
Fast Africa which may prove dangerous and 
harmful not only to the Indian settlers in 
Kenya Uganda Tanganyika and Zanzibar but 
also to Indians at home Australia New- 
zealand Canada South Africa nnd Southern 
Rhodesia have already shut their doors against 
us and dow Lord Delamere and Sir Edward 
Gngg want to close F ist Africa also Let us 
clearly understand it that this is the real aim 
of the White settlers in Eist Africa. They 
say “South Africa is the back door for 
Indians to enter Africa , Kenya is the front 
door We most not merely close the back 
d >or at Durban, wo must also close the front- 
door at Mombasa” From the point of view 
of emigration of onr countrymen in future 
the prohibition of Indian emigration to East 
Africa will be a great tragedy indeed Fast 
Attica is the natural outlet for Indta a 
expansion An Fnglish gentleman, who lived 
in hast Africa for several years, writes to 
Mr b 0 Vaze Editior of the Servants of 
India — 

“To ft fore cnor like me it seems tncred He that 
Jodi* should tw so taken up with party eojflct and 
with trying to hid out how to stop co nmuoal 
notice and murder that the importance of this 
new policy in Last Africa U not realised. Some 


day I am certain a vast emigration movement will 
set in from India. Where will the emigrants go it 
East Afrma 13 ilosed to them ? Part of the trouble 
is that men 1 ke S r Eiward Ones: and Lora 
Delamere are clever in covering uo their ambition 
to Min complete domination. They completely 
numhug Chn tians’ like Oldham and Ortnsby uore. 
All India 0 lght to be on fire over this attempt to 
fortify lmpregnably the European planters of Kenya 
so that no reforming government in Westminister 
will ever be able to disturb them 


The Aim of Lord Delamere 


The Kyasaland Times has published an 
article which throws a good deal of light on 
the aim of Lord Delamere Here is an extract 
from that article 


Read og Lord D lamere s speech at the opening 
of the Third Unofficial Conferences in comunction 
■with the reports of the two previous Conferences 
arid in conjunction with the declared policy of his 
partv in Kenya there is only one conclusion wh ch 
cap be arrived at, and that is that the civilization 
referred to by Lord D^Umere is the Sou'h Africa 
brand which in the judgment of the world is 
one of the most retrograde in recent times Up to 
recent years booth Atrica fotlowed to some extent 
the policy enunciated by Rhodes of equal rights for 
all civilized men inespective of race, creed or 
colo ir Of late years however there has ceen an 
entire reversal of what may be called the 
approved World Pol cy and a narrow conception 
Jjunled on the crudest Nationalism and Ra ulism 
has taken its pla’e. Lord Delamere and his Party 
seem to be enamoured of this South African 
civihziti a It 13 this brand which he is 
endeavour ng to impose on Kenya and from 
he hopes to spread it over Uganda 


Kenya 
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and Tanganyika. Once this is accomplished then 
Tib hones that it will be strong eoongh to 
•dominate Nyasa'and and North Eastern Rhodesia 
-and so join np with Rhodesia and the Union ot 
‘Sonth Africa. 

Then the Nyasaland Times proceeds t - “ ^ 

We have held that this .particular kind of civilis- 
ation is unsuitable to Tropical Africa, and tn oar 
opinion Lord Delanere and hi3 friends will never 
■succeed in imoo-iQg it on these territories ; anil 
cot only so. but the attempt to do so will lean 
•to hitter racial friction. -We here cannot risk the 
racial bitterness which 19 the onlv resalt of a 
repressive policy. Not only so, . but we must .he 
■true to the traditions and principles of ‘hat n»z 
which wavpg from the Zimhest to the Nile ana 
means Freedom for all irrespective of race creed 
, or colour. 

What the British Government 
is trying to do 

Those who have been following the course 
of events in East Africa are quite convinced 
dhat the British Government is trying to 
•establish an East African Empire. The Con- 
ference of the Governors, the propaganda by 
Sir Edward Grigg and the Federation Com- 
mission are only a part of that big programme. 
Mr. Andrews, in a remarkable series of articles 
do the Indian papers brought out this fact in 
a dear way. He wrote . — 

I have often ex plained ia the Indian press how 
Hr. Orrasby-Gore made the remarkable and popniar 
•Statement that the British people in the course of 
their long history, have built up two erect empires 
■already, and were about to build no a third. The 
■first empire was the American Dominion which 
•took shape under the British flag m the 18th 
-century. He pointed out that though United States 
had broken a wav from the British fli» yet ^Canada 
remains as the ultimate effect of that great temtoiw. 

Sir. Orm by-Gore declares further ‘hat the 
19th century was the time 10 ,^ lc !L 
■people having lost America, went forward to build 
up their Indian empire. This seomd task, he 
regards, is now very nearly accomplished. Be 
'looks forward to India soon governingherown 
•territories, and not needing 5 >ntish 

•protection. He stites the date •*. ®°°“ ““ ™ 
when Indus will pass out of British protection 
•just as the United States has passed. 

At last he comes in the third phce to the -Oth 
-century. He declares in a striking phrase that t.e 
2Uth century is .the mvcholcuncal pemd in » le 
history of humanity when Africa will wme toi 
tom of development. He states _that m * he riroces 
-of this development East Africa is waiting for 
British eenms to regularise in a way that will be 
-mo less important m the history of 1111111 

the British rule in India which it preceded. 

It is to be noted that the area of the 
-British territories io East and Central Africa 
is greater than the whole of the Indian 
•Empire including Burma and Ceylon. 

•• 93 — 14 


We can now easily understand what the 
British Government is driving at. They will 
ruthlessly brush aside anything that comes 
in their way and helpless as we are. there^ is 
every possibility of our losing ground ia Etst 
Africa. The prohibition of Indiao Immigration 
into East Africa is a question of years now. 

What shall we do ? 

Thus wo are fighting a losing battle ; still 
we must do something. Let ns first under- 
stand it that the question of Indian emigration 
to East Africa does not concern merely 
Kenya, Uganda and other territories. It is 
a much wider question and concerns the 
futare of India herself. We mast not accept 
any compromise on this question and we 
mast warn tho Indian settlers in East Africa 
against doing so. 

Then we mast take our stand upon the 
mandate and try to prevent the inclusion of 
Tanganyika in any federal scheme. We 
should not forget that the grant of responsible 
Government even with a non-official majority 
instead of a white majority will lead 
to results very harmfal to the caase . of 
Africans and Indians. The idea of sharing 
of trusteeship of the Natives by the Indians 
is a mere camouflage. We ought not be a 
party to any exploitation of the Africans, 
not only that, but we mast consider their in- 
terest to be of paramount importance in East 
Africa. The ultimate security of Indian in- 
terest in Africa lies in following this line of 
politics which is honest and in beeping with 
India’s past traditions. It is to be hoped that 
our leaders in East Africa will take a long 
view of things. 

Mr. Sastri’s appeal to Transvaal Indians 

Even those who do not like Mr. Sastri’s 
political complexion will give him credit for 
the earnestness and sincerity with which he 
is doing his work in South Africa. The 
Indian Opinion of Oct 21st publishes a 
lengthy speech of his at Johannesburg in 
which he made a stirring appeal to Transvaal 
Indians to unite and join hands with the , 
Congress. 

Here is an extract from his speech : 

‘‘It sometimes strikes me that I have not left 
India at all. When I see the mistakes yon make, 
when I see the mistakes you want your leaders 
to oommtt, I still think I am in India, where 
to-day. after thousands of years, Hindus and 
Mahomedans still shed each other’s blood and 
refuse to come together for the redemption of their 
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common mother (A. voice Shame. 1 ) Aye tny 
fner'd* you dm t seem to me to he mac) better 
If vour qua rels are not between Hindus and 
Mahoraedans they are between Natal and tbe 
Transvaal the Transvaal Bntish Indian Assoc ation 
and the South Afr nan Indian Congress and kajee 
and Canay (laughter) Are we right in 
Jetting this state of things continue when danger 
press b? Com** wake up be men in your time 
Think of your families and the troubles that await 

them Qet this wrong step reversed co hack to 
Congress and if you will reform it. Why not? 
After all it is a simple matter of copy book 
wi«dom Anvbody wi | tell you that when there 
are 70000 people 5 000 or 6000 miles from their 
own country living in another country most of 
whose people don t like them don t want them 
but want to expel them if possible— these <0000 
people should earn? together like one roan (Loud 
applause) Is that not elemeotary wisdom’ 

Why should anyone stand in the way of 
unity and when unity is broken why should 
anyone bar the way to reunion ’ In the midst of 
dangers— terrible dangers— to cont nue in this 
course is not fulfilling the trust given to you I 
don t want no I havo not come here for the par 
pose of dividing Transvaaler and Transvaaler but I 
waat the whole of the Indian community of the 
Union of South Africa to come together like one 
man 


Is it too ranch to hope that onr country 
men in Transvaal will realise tl eir mistake 
now and join the Congress again ? 


Serious News from British Guiana 


Mr Ayubc Secretary of the British 
Guiana East India Association has sent a 
long letter to the Imperial Citizenship Asso 
ciation of Bombay in which he describes 
how the British Government is trying to 
reduce the political statas of British Gaiana 
to that of a crown Colon) British Gatana 
has a peculiar constitution of its own which 
puts it above the rank of a crown colony 
and mates it in certain respects like a self 
governing Dominion There is no racial 
inequality in British Guiana at present and 
tho number of onr people there is more than 
125 thousands out of a population of 301 thon 
sands Ultimately they along with the 
negro population are bound to have a control 
ling voice in the finances of British Guiana. 
The big capitalists of Britain have now 
realised this final position and they are 
therefore trying to get the control of purse 
in the hands of the Governor or tho Colonial 
OUce 

Mr Ayubc has appealed to India in 
ties© words — 


“I* w tor (he lead no* the MoJurUnd to a) 
ani *-t qn kfy too-Th** Molt <*rUnd has dura 


pioned the cause of her children in South Afriar 
successfuly Br tish Guiana s dars day is at hand, 
and we look and hope for help 

Anti Asiatic Agitation in Newzealand 

The Secretary of the Newzealand Indian 
Association (country section) has sent me a 
copy of a pamphlet issued by the White 
Newzealand League of that Dominion Here 
are some sentences from that pamphlet — 
Refuse to deal with the As atics Refuse to deal,, 
trade ord s course with these Orientals Show them 
the way to go home. It is a well known fact that 
m so far as competing with them in the silk trade 
fruits and laundries our white traders have not 
the ghost of a chance An eminent internation- 
alist made the following observation — 

East is East and West and West 
And never the twain shall meet 
Think it over friends and ask yourself what 
course you are going to take in this question 

Robert J C Groves 
Wellington Organising Secretary 

M into Newzealand League 
Comment is needless 


Hindu Muslim Question in the Colonies 

The time has come when our compatriots 
abroad should be warned against introducing* 
the communal questions that have done sc 
much harm here in India among the- 
domiciled Indian population in the colonies 
It* is a fact that every single excitement 
affecting India reaches the distant colonies 
sooner or later and letters have been 
received from Fiji and other colonies that 
the communal troubles have already begun 
there We appeal to colonial Indians not to- 
reproduce nn ugly picture of India i» 
Grenter India B 


The Problem of Returned Emigrants 

There is one important item of the South 
African Agreement which has not received 
attention at the bauds of the Indian 
public and that is regarding the returned 
emigrants from South Africa. Tho Indian 
Government, according to this item in the 
Agreement, has recognised its obligation to 
look after the returned emigrants for South 
Africa, and so far as possible to protect 
them against squandering tleir cash andi 
losing it to adventurers and help the«e 
returned emigrants to setUo in occupations 
for which they are best suited by tbbir 
aptitude or their resources 
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It vras in lfi21 that our Government 
•realised for the first time that it had a daty 
io perform towards the returned emigrants 
and pare considerable help in establishing 
-an lDd)30 Emigrants Friendly Service Com- 
mittee at Calcutta. Mow that the Government 
has decided to take up the work in right 
■earnest *o far a3 the South Africaa retarned 
emigrants are concerned, may wo impress 
upon them that they ought not to differen- 
tiate between the returned emigrants of South 
Africa and tho«e of Fiji or West Indies? 
There is a large number of retarned emi- 
grants at Matiaborz, Calcutta living in a 
miserable condition. Cannot the Government 
■do something for them ? It will be a good 
thing If tho Indian Emigrants Friendly 
Service Committee is revived to take up 
this work again. We hope the Government 
will give serious consideration to this 
•question. 


“The Special Congress held at Delhi in 1023 
pawed a resolmica lo “on5w:«» education .propa- 
ganda in. the comity regaling the position of 
Indians in the Colonies" again at Cawnpore it 
resolved to open a Foreign Department to “look 
after the interest of Indians abroad” etc. etc. Coda 
It be believed (hat, bo far as Fiji is concerned, 
nothin* has been done J 

When in May last tho All- India Congress 
Committee met m Bombay I wrote a long totter 
in regards to prevailing condition ot Indians tn 
Fiji and had it handed to the General Secretary 
31 r. Bacgaswaniy Jr-fogar In spite of myreqoret for 
an early acknowledgement, to date. I have received 

Done 

Within the last ten years we have made tn- 
numlerablc appeals to India but onr cry has been 
in wildernc*s ! The name of India and Indians 
has teen stigmatised abroad tut our leaders at 
home ore busy with wordy warfare 1 

Morally, eociallv, not to fay politically, our 
eonntiyroen arc drifting from Kill to worse in 
Fiji. Has India a teacher, preacher or a Sanyasi 
to send out there ? Cannot India at least soenre 
as an Agent to look after and safeguard our 
interest in far on Fiji ?" 


Indians Overseas and our Congress 
Jlr. C. ChaltBT Singh of F//i writes to 
■ote of his letters 


I have reproduced this portion of Hr. 
Cbattur b’mgh’a letter 6irapty to show. that it 
ts woreo than useless to pass resolutions 
which arc not to be acted upon. 


NOTES 


Parliament’s “Responsibility" and 
Onr Right 

In his speech on tho Statutory Commission 
T/>rd Birkenhead has raid in effect that 
the British Parliament cannot give up Its 
responsibility to see that the affairs of India 
are well-adminMi-ml. Tho talk of that 
body’s "responsibility” in that connection is 
•sheer hypocrisy. What is really meant is 
that the British people eannot allow the 
people of India to decide how tho affairs of 
th«»ir own country should bo managed, for 
if they became tho arbiters of their own 
-destiny, India would not bo governed, as it 
H at present, solely — at least mainly, in 
British interests. So in effect the meaning 
•of the British Parliament's responsibility is 
upthiog more or less than its Tight, founded " 
•only on might, to see that India te governed 
-*nd exploited for tho furtherance of the 
interests of. the British people. . 

Mottling shows more clearly the keen sense 


of the British Parliament’s responsibility towards 
India than the fact that the introduction of 
the Indian budget debate has generally served 
ns a signal. lor its members to leave their 
seats, and it has always been a difficulty on 
such occasions to prevent a count out 
Parliament has been practically content 
throughout to leave tho destiny of India in 
the hands of the men on tho spot 

However long the period during which 
we have been prevented from exercising out 
right to determine how our country Js to be 
governrd. that right is fundamental and can 
never bo time- barred or lost. Whatever 
British politicians may say, we havo that 
right still 

There ore certain rights which aro created 
by statute But these do not exhaust the list 
of human rights. There aro other and more 
fundamental human rights. When Thomas 
Paine spoke of tbe rights of man, he re- 
frmd to thi-se fundamental rights When 
during the great world war, “tho Allies” prated 
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of the Tight of <elf determination of nations 
they referred to one of these fundamental 
rights If men had no other rights except 
those conferred on them by man made laws 
all nations in the world would even now 
remain in a state of servitude It may not 
be practicable for some nations under certain 
circumstances to exercise the right of self 
determination But that can never mean 
that it is for that reason lost 

The British Parliament has at present the 
might to determine how India is to be 
governed It has the might to attempt to 
impose its will on India and, as in the past, 
so for some time to come that attempt may 
succeed But nevertheless our right of self 
determination would persist, whatever the 
length of the period of its abeyance 

We have read the speeches of Lords 
Birkenhead Reading Olivier, Chelmsford 
Winterton and Company on the Statutory 
Commission But we are not convinced 
thereby that it would be wrong on our part 
to take our stand on the fundamental inalien 
able and indestructible right of eelf deter- 
mination We shall be told that we should 
be practical that we should strive only 
for that which is obtainable But how 
can one know the limit of the practical 
and tho realisable unless one trie** to obtain 
in full what he is entitled to ? There is in 
fact no such fixed limit It is for manhood to 


boycott Men elected by all onr politicotl 
parties should frame a constitutor n and try 
by all possible means to give effect to it 
If we fail in the immediate future to agree 
or to give effect to an agreed constitution,, 
we should not lo&e hope Ebr all failures- 
are but temporary 


“Affront to India” 

Onr attitude in the matter of the Statutory . 
Commission has not been determined 
by what has been called a calculated affront 
to India Bor in our opinion, there cannot 
be a greater insult than to have to live under- 
foreign domination 

Our attitude would have been what it is., 
even if a few Indians had been appointed 
members of the Commission We do not more- 
over, think that a commission is at all indi pen- 
sably necessary But assuming that it is it 
should have consisted of non official Indian^ 
elected by the Central Legislature, its choice- 
not being limited to its otyn members If 
necessary one or two British or other foreign- 
experts might have been added 


'The Task of the Commission” 


push the limit further and further by strenu 
ous endeavour 

We do not pretend to be superior to those 
who oro ready to take what is obtainable 
(meaning what Britishers may be willing to 
give' and to shape their conduct by what is 
practical and expedient But we on our 
part may bo permitted to ding to our funda 
mental right of self determination, at the Tisk 
of being called dreamers, visionaries and 
irreconciiables. 

It is not becanso of any special fondness 
for abstract rights that wo insist on self- 
deteimination We know best what is best 
for our country and what our nation is 
capable of 

Wo continno to think that no Indian should 
have anything to do with the present statutory 
Cunmwton appointed by tho British Pailia 
roent, that our public associations should 
boycott it, and that the central and provin- 
cial legislatures should rot form tho com 
nutlets referred to in Lfcrd Birkenhead s 
speech 

But wo should not stop short with Iho 


Auw las* oi me commission is tnus* 
described in the Viceroy’s statement 

The task of the Commission will be no easy 
one in the governing words of the Statute which 
will constitute its terms o! reference it will be? 
chatged with 

Inquiring _ into tho working of *he system of 
government, the growth of education and the- 
° f , reiJ te3eiitative institutions, in. 
jriV'fJi I and n aticre connected therewiUu- 
Jbo Commission shall report as to whether 
^ ^ ten 1 13 desirable to establish the- 

modif? 6 nr ”?P° DSlblo K'JVernmeQt or to extend. 

’bo degree of responsible- 
quwuon wither {^rem including tho 

UMmten of “tatnshment of second 

desuaWt” 1 the local legislatures is or is not 

♦w Plen . ty materials exist for judging how 
tho system of government has woiked Manyv 
roust * Indian* «bo hare worked as 
SfSSV" e ^ UlTe connc, llor8 have m.Jfr 
XS wrnit lh q e u Work,,, e of dyarchy, which 
of the 11nodimi3 h f tir0 nre besides the repoite 
’ ; b!for 0 Tt T h 0r,m " t,PO t. 8nd ,h0 ev, denco- 

tS-sSsS-" 
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details than are contained therein are required, 
they may be obtained from the central and 
provincial educational department". 

As for the development of representative 
institutions, the proceedings of the central 
and provincial legislatures, and the reports 
on the working of the district boards, local 
boards, municipalities and village unions 
provide ample material for studying tue 
subject and arriving at conclusions. 

If the system of government has not 
worked well. ‘if there has not been satis- 
factory growth of education, and if there Has 
not been sufficient development of representa- 
tive institutions, the people of India are not 
solely or mainly to blame. It is the British 
Government in India which is mainly 
responsible for the backward condition 
of the country in these respects A bad 
system of government cannot worfc wen, 
there cannot be satisfactory growth of 
education, if the system of education be 
framed and worked by unsympathetic 
foreigners interested in retarding its growth 
and with insufficient understanding of the 
problem, and if wholly inadequate funds 
be available for edncat.onal purposes , end 
representative institutions cannot develop 
to a sufficient extent and m a satisfactory 
manner, if there be not adequate spread or 
education, if sufficient funds are not available 
and tf the institutions have fundamental 
, defects in their constitutions. 

As to the points on wb.ch the commission 
is to report, the conclusions and ™ c0 ““ e ° 
dations would depend very much on ns 
point of view. . , , . 

An elected Indian commission wonidbave 
naturally and quite rightly started with the 
idea that it certainly ts desirable to establish 

the principle of responsible government _ 

there is no question of whether or not m 
the matter. It would have naturally g 
• rightly begun by assuming that it “ cer ‘ a . , “£ 
desirable to establish the principle of re- 
sponsible government to the fullest . 

successive stages being, if necessary, hxea y 
it definitely— all to be gone . through ia i a 
very limited number of years. It won 
have assnredly wanted to restrict the degree 
ot responsible government now exi'tm„. ons 
would have, on the contrary, sought to 

'^Indians must be quite delighted to find 
that it would be open to the »lmn British 
parliamentary commission to conclude ‘bat it 
would not be doirable to establish the 


principle of responsible government and to 
restrict the degree of responsible government 
uow existing 1 ..... r. 

We are unable to say whether the British 
cabinet have already arrived at their own " 
decision. Many people suspect that they 
have. In that case, the appointment of a 
commission must be mere eye wash. But 
even if the cabinet have not settled the main 
future lines of India’s seeming constitutional 
progress and real constitutional retrogression, 
if a report from the commission has really 
to be awaited, there are ample materials, as 
we have indicated, for it to report upon. 
The expenditure of large sums of money for 
the peregrinations of members of the 
commission and of committees of legislatures 
is mostly unnecessary. Though the British 
parliament will contribute £ 1*0 000, the 
mam burden will fall on India. She is not 
to have any discretion in the matter. 
Foreigners have decided that a certain thing 
must be done by them; they have also 
settled bow the thing is to be done. India s 
business is only to pay. and to obey the 
laws when the British parliament legislates 
as to bow India is to be governed. All the 
nobliP lords who recently spoke in the honse 
of lords and others who spoke in the house 
of commons want os to believe that it is a 
great honour, no insult, to have only to pay 
and obey. 


About Boycotting the Commissien or Not 
While the majority of Indian political parties 
and political notabilities have declared in 
favour of boycotting the statutory commission, 
other voices, the voices of a few Hfoabi 
Singhs (or Calculating Heroe"), as The Hindu- 
Herald calls them, are also heard. Some 
say, “We will join the boycott, if it be 
unanimous”. Bat how can it be unanimous, 
if some hesitate and hang back ? One has to 
decide knowing full well that amODg so many 
millions of Indians some would sorely be 
found not to boycott the commission. Some 
say, “We will join tbo boycott, if it can be 
made effective”. Bnt how can one know 
beforehand whether the boycott would be 
effective? It is jnst as ranch for you as for 
othere to make the boycott effective Some 
say, "We will boycott the commission, if 
others do so.” That is like saying "We 
will do the honorable and patriotic thing if 
others do it.” 

We do not say or suggest that co-opera- 
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tton with the Commission would be a sm 
like stealing or lying or some other immoral 
practices, though such co operation would 
be wrong But to make our meaning clear 
*we may be allowed to observe that good 
men and true do not say We will not 
steal or lie, if all men unanimously resolve 
not to steal or lie, if an anti stealing or 
anti lying campaign can be made effective, 
and if others he honest and truthful ” 

A combination of threats and temptations 
is being used to induce men to accept the 
commission and co operate with it It is 
being said in effect that if Indians do not 
co-operate with the commission, they would 
lose much which they could otherwise obtain 
On the other hand, if they co operate, they 
would be gainers thereby It is not in our 
power either to withhold advantages from 
our countrymen or confer boons on them 
Bat we are convinced that India would lose 
nothing by boycotting the commission, but 
may gain much by it If there be no other 
gam, there would be the great gain of conser 
ving our self respect In the case of a complete 
boycott three things may happen the total 
withdrawal of the present commission, which 
is unlikely , its modification in such a mftmnet 
as to appreciably meet the wishes of politi 
cally minded Indians , or the drawing up of 
its report by the commission on the basis of 
such materials as are available The last is 
what is most likely to happen In the case 
of only a partial boycott of the commission 
the report would be drawn up exactly in 
The Bame way, namely, on the basis of the 
materials made available In any case — even 
in the case of complete co operation on the 
part of the peoplp, the greatest importance 
■would be attached to the evidence or the 
material (call it by any name that may suit 
one’s fancy) placed before the commision by 
the ofhcials of the Government of India That 
snch material or evidence would not go to 
support home mlc may be safely taken for 
granted Whatever the proposals of the 

committees of the Central Legislature, what- 
ever they may say before the joint path 
araentary committee to be appointed for 
considering the icport of the commission, the 
British Government will do what it has made 
up its mind to do What has been its attitude 
towards those recommendations of the I>o 
Commission which were favourable to Indians? 

not the Government found excuses to 
shelve even tho ma] >nty recommendations of 
the bkeen Committee also J 


Much is oewg made in certain quarters of 
the likelihood of the Labour Party coming into 
power when in 1930 Parliament is likely to 
legislate to give effect to the decisions 
on the statutory commission’s report But 
none bnt those who are determined to be 
dupes can now believe that, so far as India 
is concerned there is anything to choose 
between a Tory and a Labour Government 
Surely we»have had enough experience 
to be able to understand the imperialists’ 
game If we co-operate with thenl, they do not 
see any reason to go out of their way to pla- 
cate us If we stiffen our attitude, they seem in- 
clined to meet us half way, endeavouring all the 
while at the same time to frustrate our efforts 
to obtain freedom If they succeed in doing 
so, they are emboldened to ride roughshod 
over our feelmgs Note how in the recent 
speeches of British statesmen, there are 
triumphant references to the fact that 
the boycotts proclaimed as parts of 

Non co-operation have failed But failures 
ought not to damp our ardour Nothing 
tcoith haling can be obtained from the British 
imperialists uithout bringing adequate 

pressure to bear on them Bluffing is not 
such pressure Things must be made really 
very inconvenient for them And it 

should also be borne in mind that 
even while seeming to conciliate us, your 
imperialists may deceive you as they 

deceived the anti partition agitators of 

Bengal by the second partition of Bengal 
We have constantly to look the gift borse 
in the mouth We can not afford to be 
pleased unless we get exactly what we want. 
And no people can be finally pleased for all 
tune to come For there is no finality in 
politics 


In Anticipation of Viceroy’s Statement 
re Statutory Commission 

On the 4th of November last, when the 
V iceroy had not yet m a de his statement 
Sulnr th p Statutory Commission, the 
A \ h l 3 K , 0v ' e ' v expressed tho following 

Free pjS. ot ?ndw — 

of 1116 

other foreign bodr to tot rt/J L ,hat rn ^ ,er , aay 
fli**ess tor eeU role iw 1 «« .FV 3 a V ldK0 oa £ 
thinks u baa * also the nirht ’J 1 ** m'ght it 
cannot depnvo it of its i,il , 1 judge us. We 

u "' .< SM 'ft; 
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fair, it ought to allow us to place before -it a fall 
and area rate presentation of nnr case for self-rule. 
This we can do only if the Statutory Commission 
•which is to report to it consists a. least of a 
majority of elected Indian members 

"There are two forecasts of the character and 
functions of the Statutory Commission. One 13 that 
it will be a body sent oat to report as wed as to 
judge. The other is that it will simply be a 
rapporteur. .... ., 

“But it is quite possible for a reporting body 
to ignore all or most of what would go iu our 
favour and lay stress on what^wouid go against 
us. just as Katherine Mayo has, under die-hard 
Tory inspiration and auspices, presented to the 
■Western public only the case against India. What 
is needed is that we should be able to put in all 
that wo ran and want to say on our own behalf. 
This we cannot do unless the Commission has aoou- 
official Indian majority holding advanced political 
views Members of Parliament as a whole or even 
individnally or the world public cannot be expected 
to read all the evidence. It 13 only the Report and 
Recommendations which will be generally read. 
So everything that we have to urge m oar favour 
mu«t be there. That can happen, only if the 
majority of members are non-official Indians of 
advanced political views. There is a rumour that 
Indians may be co-opted from the different pro- 
vinces to act as assessors whose function would oe 
merely to cross-examine the witnesses But very 
little new material in proof of our fitnessfor 
self-role can be introduced into the mam body of 
evidence by mere cross examination. And even it 
that were possible, a Commission wiamsimg 
wholly of Britishers or of a majority of Britishers 
would be quite likely to omit such material from 

their,, The 0 British public, being an interested party, 
are loath to part with power They have all along 
been fed with such statements as would go to 
convince them of the necessity for 
British dominance in Iod’a. . Hence the need for 
making out an overwhelming case for edf-rulfc 
This has become all the more necessary owing to 
the anti-fndian activity of Sbss M ayo a nd ofSir 
Michael O’Dwyer. Sir Reginald Craddock and 
other British die-hards Hence roy ios^tenM on 
having an Indian maionty and on the need of the 


haviog an Indian .majority and on 
Statutory Commission Report embodying all that 
can be said in favour of Indian self-rule 


judgment would be affected . br their “long and' 
close contact with the questions to whu h they 
would now be invited to apply impartial minds/ 
but that a eommis-iOQ consisting solely of mem- 
bers of Parliament would be impartial and their 
conclusions would be uninfluenced by any 
preconceived notions. This is puerile and absurdi 

The British people as a whole have gained 
immensely hv keeping India in political and 
economic subjection. For this reason Britishers, 
with ttie exception of a small number of them, are 
a3 a rule in favour of maintaining ladia’s present 
p ilitical and economic condition of dependence. 
Members of Parliament as such are in this respect 
of the same opinion as the rest of their country- 
men Those members of Parliament who have been 
appointed members of the Statutory Commission 
do not belong to the small number of exceptional 
Englishmen who really want India to be politically 
and economically free. Hence the Commission 
as constituted, can not be considered a really 
impartial body. 

Assuming that Indians, if appointed members 
of the commission, would not have been unbiassed, 

I may say that a really impartial Commission can 
consist only of experienced, fearless and tmbnba- 
hle statesmen belonging to nations which do not, 
directly or indirectly, derive any advantage from 
India’s present state of political and economic 
dependence and which canaot be intimidated or 
directly or indirectly bribed by Great Britain. It 
would be out of place to discos3 on the present 
occasion whether there are any such nations. 

As for the biassed or unbiassed character of 
the Indian nation, I may be allowed to say that 
every nation is entitled to form and does form 
its own estimate of its own political capacity — 
every nation is biassed in its own favour. If we 
claim that right, if we are biassed, in onr own 
favour, that is not unnatural— that is no crime. 
Whenever any nation wishes to make a forward 
move in the march of progress, it does not, require 
the services of a Commission of foreigners to 
pronounce judgment on its capacity to make that 
move. As other nations have the right of self- 
determination, so have we. 

I know, of course, that Parliament will not easily 
allow us to exercise this right of self-determination. 
It arrogates to itself the function of, judge. We 
cannot effectively say nay. But if it is to perform 


After Publication of Viceroy’s Statement 


After publication of the Viceroy s state- 
ment the editor of this Review, on being 
interviewed by the Free Press of India 
on the 9th November, said : — 

I have read with due care the 
ment announcing, the appoinlmentcfthe Statutory 
Commission. This statement and the personnel 
of the Commission are, in my opinion, ennrely 

M The Viewoy argues that if Indians were appoin- 
ted members of the 1 Commission , their 
would be coloured by their natnml and Wi mate 
desire" “to see India a self-governing nahon, and 
if British officials were appointed members their 


.efore it fairly stated, Parliament 

will not read the volumes of evidence. It .will 
be gmded by the report and the recommendations. 
As Indians do not form either the majority or a 
minority of the members of the Commission, they 
cannot write the report They cannot write 
even a . minority report, or even 
minutes of dissent. No amount of suggestion 
commenting or criticising on the part of the pro- 
mised Joint Select. Committee of the Central 
Legislature or of giving evidence, eta., can be a 
substitute for or in any degree equivalent to 
wnting the report or a minority report or even 
mmnte3 of dissent. 

Therefore, I am in favour of an absolute boycott 
of the Commission. Let its report and conclusions 
go forth to the world as things with which the 
Indian people had nothing whatever to do [in any 
capacity. 

The Viceroy’s statement holds out the bait of a. 
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Joint Select Committee of the Central Legislature 
The Legislative Assembly would be entirely want 
mg in self respect if it agreed to appoint such a 
Committee That body cannot have forgotten, that 
in tehruary 19 >4 it passed a re olutton advocating 
a R mnd Table Conference It was passed by an 
overhelmmg majority practically alt the elected 
Indian members present voting in its favour 
Aga n. in September 1925 a similar resolution was 
passed by the Legislative Assembly laving down 
the broad outlines of constitutional advance The 
British Government in Brita n and in India did not 
make the least response to either resolution It treat 
ed both the resolutions with the utmost possible con 
tempt Itarrogantly and contemptuously assumed that 
it had the right to non co-operate with us while 
demanding a fall measure of co-operation wi h it 
that is to say subservience or snbordmation on onr 

g irt It did not, it dare not, treat other parts of the 
mpire ruled by White settlers in this way 
Let no famt hearted practical Indian believe 
that the British Government and people are the 
final arbiters of onr destiny There is a Higher 
Power that rules If we are only true to ourselves 
if we do not insnlt the God m us if we help 
ourselves that Power will surely come to our aid 
and lead ns on to our goal, which is freedom 

Boycott the Commision then wholly and in 
■every way 

The Viceroy s sophistical special pleading (for 
a purely rarliamantarv Commission 1 is peifectly 
lauchable. Does the Viceroy mean to say that the 
findings of all other previous Commissions which 
did not consist solely of members of Parliament 
were for that reason foredoomed to an unfavourable 
reception at its hands 0 


In Support of The Calcutta Boycott 
Resolution 

On the ICth of November a public meet 
mg of the citizens of Calcutta was held 
under the presidency of Sir Abdur Rahim 
A stogie resolution was pissed at that meet 
log asking all individual Indians all public 
associations and bodies and the central and 
provincial legislatures to have nothing to do 
with the Statutory Commission as constituted 
In rising to support this resolution the 
editor of this Renew spoke as follows in 
part — 

The reasons ass gned by the highest British 
^ianctionsn<*s for Hie exclus on of lnd ans from the 
Statutory Commiss on are not the real reasons 
What the real reasons jre need not be mentioned 
anl discussed here I will here advert for a 
minute only to some of tho so-called rewraa for 
suh exclusion aw „ned by these British polm 


Stripped of alt diplomatic verbiage, one of 
these reasons is that all lnd ans are biassed m 
favour of their people an l therefore they cannot 
be judges of their own Ptness for self rule and 
“Y'taw of foreigners met 

-t* called in U> test cur fitness. 


Strailarly as all Bnti h officials and men of 
business having anything to do with India may, 
have already formed their conclusions and thus 
became biassed thev are also excluded But 
ahsirdly enough m the opinion of these British 
officials and their followers members of Parliament 
are not biassed in any way l What however is 
the fact ? The fact is the British nation as a 
vnole has gained immensely in power prestige 
and wealth and ha3 made remarkable progress in 
education knowledge and culture by keening 
India in political and economic bondage That 
cation is therefore unwilling to Pee India politi 
callv and economically free It is 
interested in keeping and wishes to keep India 
enslaved as long as it can So the whole British 
nation includ ng members of its Pa liament is 
prejudiced against the idea of Indian freedom 
There may be a few Englishmen who are reallv 
in favour of lnd a s freedom but none of the 
members o* the commission belong to that class of 
faddists ’ So I venture to sav that as a rate no 
British Commission appointed by a British Govern 
ment to judge of lnd a 8 political capacity can be 
an impartial commission and in particular this 
commission is not an impartial commission 

It is not the peculiar failing of the Indian p°ople 
that they are prepossessed in their own favour 
Every nation is so prepo sessed every nation has 
a good conceit of itself Hence we find that 
before every successive Reform Act m England 
includ np the Act giving the vote to Bntish women 
the British people did not call in the aid of non 
British foreign commissions to guage the political 
capacity of British men and women They decided 
for themselves and made a forward march m the 
path of political progress When Japan gave 
itself a representative constitution it did not ask 
foreigners to pronounce a verdict on their powers 
of self rule The Japanese themselves framed their 
constitution for themselves So has it been with 
many another nation 

But it will be objected "Thev were all free 
peonies , you are not free True enough no 
doubt But rav question to the self richte us 
Pecksniffs of British blood is — Why did yon 
then during the \\ orld ar prate of mak ng tho 
world Fafe for democracy for freedom ? Does 
no* the world include India ? Why did you and 
your allies i rate of the right of self determination 
of all peoples ? 

And even among peoples who were not as free 
as the Fnglish and 'lie Japanese among peoples 
who were in a sense conquered and dependent 
peoples the South Africans and the Irish did 
rrAcncAi it exercise P-c right of self-determination 
lhey bad to be allowed to do so because 
the pressure they brought to bear on the 
untisn people was unlike the Indian sort consisting 
of representations petitions protests bluffing and 
ineir»ctive economic boycott. 

Another reason officially assigned for toe ex 
eras on ©I Indians from tho corami *»ion mu be 
simmed up in the words of Ilia Excellency the 
' iccrov bays he in his statement — . ir the 

case oi the commission not consisting entirely of 
members of Parliament 1 arliament would meviUhty 
approach consideration of it with Rome element 
Sk.? p 4u> S M, ‘ rT5UKm doe nctive feeling 

lkJ n » r % than onc cas ® ^presented 
views to which the holder was previously com* 
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mitfed. It would move ’uncertainly among con- 
clusions the exact value of which, owing to un- 
familuritv with the minds of their framers, it 
woo'd feel nnihleto appraise." 

But tn the case of the present wholly Par- 
liamec'arv Commission. His Excellency observes 
that "the finding* of some of its owu members 
can connt in advance npon a favorable reception 
at the hand-* of Parliament, which will recognise 
them to sp-ak from a common platform of thought 
and to tie applying standards of judgment which 
Pa- lament will feel instinctively to be its own. 

\V> are no doubt doomed to eternal babyhood. 
But hahies though wo are. we cannot help asking 
the Yu-eroy. who is certainly neither a baby nor 
a nincompoop, whether the findings of all previous 
commissions of which all the members were not 
U. P s.— and thev form the vast majority— were 
for that reason fore-doomed to an unfavourable 
reception at the hands of Parliament ? ..... 

N.» political Party in India has ever admitted 
the right of the British Parliament to be sole 
judges of our political capacity and progress out 
snpposo a trial is needed, who should be tno 
people under trial ? I submit it is the British 
people, who claim to lie onr trustees, who should 
be in the dock. Have they done their duty to 
India ? Certainly not. Take one small fact. Hess 
than 70 years ago. the Negroes in America were 
boDd< laves in a state of savagery and dhteracy. 
and they were never a civilised people But new 
more than 77 percent of them are literate. But 
in Inlia. wuh its hoary civilization, oniy about t 
percent of the people are now literate after more 
than 150 years of British rule. And here chron c 
starvation and ravages of diseases are the rule 
everywhere. . . , . . . 

.So it is the British people wfro ought to be 
tried, hecanse it is not we but the British people 
who have enjoyed supreme power in .India for 
more than 150 years up to date and made all the 
arrangements for carrying pa the work ot me 

Country in all departments of the state. 

But if we are to show how we have or can run 
the race, may we not ask. bow one can ran worn 
hands and legs tied by Dyarchy r 


Rabindranath Tagore on Miss Mayo’s 
“Mother India” 

Rabindranath Tagore, from whom we 
borrowed a copy of the American edition 
of Miss Mayo’s “Mother India” before we 
got our own, has written the following letter 
to the New York Nation on the character ot 
that book .- — 

Tbe Ecrron "Nation'’. 

’ I came to know from the advertising ^jnmES 
of your paper that Miss Katherine Majms Mother 
India” has heen lauded by Arnold Benett as a 
shocking bock, in the honourable sense. Untori- 
Q cutely, for obvious reasons, there is a wmeiy 
prevalent wish among the race that roles l com to 
believe any detraction that may bring discrea.i 
upon India, and consequently the kind ct snoexs 


that Miss Mayo has manufactured offers them a 
delicious luxury of indignation. The numerous 
hes mixed with fict3 that have beea dexteroasly 
manipulated bv her for the produUim of these 
shocks are daily being exposed iu our journals: 
but these will never reach the circle of readers 
which it is easy for Mm Mayo to delude. Along 
with other eastern victims of lying propaganda, 
we in India also must defeaeelassty suffer mud- 
besmearing from uascruoiil ius literature: 
for your writers hive their ma-hiaery of pablicity 
which is cruelly efficient for raining slanders from 
a region usually unapproachable by us, shattering 
onr fair name m 3n appallingly wholesale 
manner. , ... .. 

I happen to be one of those whom the writer 
has specially honoured with her attention and 
selected as a target for her midnight raid. Difficult 
though it is for me completely to d.-fead myself 
from such a widespread range of mischief. I must 
try through your organ to reach the ears of at 
least some of my friends, who are on the other 
side of the Atlantic and have. I hope, the chivalry 
to suspend their judgment about the venwity of 
these shocking statements made by a casual tourist 
against a whole people, before lightly believing 
them to be honourable. . „ . 

For my own defence, I 6haII use the following 
extract from a paper written by Mr. Natarajan, 
one of the most fearless critics of our social evils. 
He has incidentally dealt with the incriminating 
allegation against me deliberately concocted by the 
writer out of a few sentences from my contribution 
to Keyserlrog’s “Book of Marnage”.~-cleverly 
burgling away their true meaning and shaping 
them into an utterly false testimony for her own 
nefarious purpose. Mr. Natarajan writes as 

f ° U ° “Tagore se ( S forth his own ideal of marriage 
in five long pages at the end of his paper (Kevser- 
hne. pp. 117 tt srq) ‘Let me.’ he begins, ‘as an 
individual Indian, offer id conclnsion my own per- 
sona] contribution to the discussion of the marriage 
question generally.’ ne holds ihat the marriage 
system all over the world— and not only m India 
—from tbe earliest ages dll now, is a barrier in 
the way of the true union of man and woman, 
which is possibte only when 'Society .shall be able 
to offer a large field for the creative work of 
women’s special faculty, without detracting from the 
creative work id the home.' 

“If Miss Katherine Mayo was not aparblind propa- 
gandist hut an honest enqutxer, and if she had the 
patience to read Tagore’s essay, she might have 
a3ked any one in Calcutta what the age of marriage 
of girls is in Tagore’s own family. That she was 
determined to discredit the poet is evident” 

Let me ask some of your readers to read my 
paper on Hindu marriage in Keyseriing’s book and 
challenge, in fairness to me, MiS3 Mayo to prove 
that it was my own opinion, as she asserts, that 
child marriage is “a fljwer_ of the sublimated 
spint a conquest over sexuality and materialism 
won by exalted intellect for the engenic uplift of 
the race.” implying "the conviction, simply, that 
Indian women must be securely bound and 
delivered before their womanhood is npon them, 
if they are to be kept in hand.” 

Let me in conclusion draw the attention of 
your readers to another amazing piece of false 
statement in which she introduces me, with a 
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sneer as a defender nf the Avnrvedie svstem of 
inpdirtne acainst Western medical science Let 
her prove this lihel jf she can 

There are like myself other numerous wit 
J>pws who if they find their access to the 
Western readers will he ahle to place their com 
plaints before them informing them how their 
view's have been misinterpreted their words 
mutilated and tacts tortured into a deformity 
which is worse than untruth 
Swttoeetan 

9 November 1927 RinrsDRAVATn Tacore 


Speeches in Parliament on the Statutory 
Commission 


divorce itself without being false to the long and 
glorious history of the association of England 
and India ? 

Qiestmns like those asked by Lord 
Birkenhead have heen satisfactorily disposed 
of repeatedly. Bat British politicians studiously 
ignore such answers and go on asking them 
as if they were .perfect poser-. So recently 
as in oar last number, the Rer Dr J T 
Sunderland has answered such questions in 
his article entttled * If the Br tish were gone 
would India ‘ran with blood’ ” ? Instead of 
repeating bis arguments we would ask onr 
readers to read his article if they have not 


"We have read the speeches made in the 
bon«e of lords and the boose of commons 
in London by members of the Government 
and others on the appointment of the statutory 
commission and its personnel, as cabled by 
Renter, hut we do not see any reason to 
change our opinions as previously expressed 
We continue to think that Indians should 
have nothing to do with it It would not 
be possible to comment on any of the 
speeches in detail. We shall merely draw 
attention to some points in some of them 


Lord Birkenhead s Speech 


After stating that Britain saved India in 
one period of her history from a welter of 
anarchy which gives a wrong idea of how 
the British power rose mdia Lord Birkenhead 
asked — 


Do you dpsire that the British Army should be 
withdnwa from India? Do you desire that the 
Civil Service should be withdrawn from India 9 
Do you desire that the protection of the British 
Navy should be withdrawn from Indian shores 9 
I have never found one Indian hostile to this 
Government, however critical of our proposals m 
relation to Ind an development who desired that 
the Array slioi Id ho wuhdrawu that the Indian 
Civil Service should bo withdrawn or that the 
protection of the Navy should be withdrawn 
The Parliament of this country by Act of Par 
liament assumed to itself the responsibilities and 
fun tions i f the Company tckieh as the historical 
facts that I nave shortly stated ehnw u xtdl confron 
ted by precisely the same sroblems in India ns con 
front d our predecessor at the moment, token tn the 

fir-l place t> c nctintiex of our commercial arid 
trading bodies supported by Or force of arms com 
post t the team ig sects of India when it is suit 
conceded that our withdrawal to-mornw would 
reproduce precisely the cond tions which existed 
when wc went there Bow can anyone in those 
amimstanees pretend that whatever point may be 
dvspuut le the responsibility of Part ament not only 
does not stil servivc. hut h not an exclusive 
responsibility from which Parliament cannot 


done so yet 

To misrepresent the position taken up by 
one’s opponent and then triumphantly to expose 
its hollowness and weakness is a favorite 
though in the long run futile trick of di&h inest 
controversialists Lord Birkenhead adopts 
this trick Nobody has ever asked that 
Britain should withdraw from India to morrow 
or immediately nobody wants that Britain 
should withdraw before making India 
sufficiently strong and organised to defend 
herself What has been all along insisted 
upon by Indians is that they should be given 
adequate opportunities to get trained to 
defend their country by sea air and land 
They have asked to be allowed to man their 
own army navy and air force. But the British 
Government has deliberately pursued a policy, 
and is still pursuing it, which keeps Indians 
weak emasculated unorganised, and untrained 
for the defence of their country This policy 
England has pursued deliberately probably for 
two reasons One is that if Indians were sutfi 
ciently strong trained and organised to 
defend the country they would also be able 
to destroy the British dominance. Tie other 
is that if Indians were allowed to become 
capable of self defence British Imperialists 
would be deprived of the use of their 
favorite and necessary pose before the world 
that they the British were in India to 
protect them against one another and against 
foreign enemies It is shameful that after 
deliberately making and keeping the 
people weak British statesmen should 
use our present temporary inability to 
defend ourselves as an argument in 
favour of the perpetuation of our political 
servitude Instead of using such an argument 
Fnglishmen should be ashamed to confess that 
after more than 160 years of their rule, there 
has been no lmpnvement m IndiaV powers 
of self defence, and no improvement in the 
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mutual relations of the followers of different 
religions in tbe country, which is suggested 
by the words we hare italicised in the 
above extract. The relations between Hindus 
and Jlnsalroaos, instead of improving, are 
getting worse with the continuation of British 
rule. Let us give only a lew brief extracts 
relating to the state of things in different 
regions daring the early years of British rale 
in India. 


“Religions quarrels between the Hindus and 
SlahomedaQs are of rare occurrence. These two 
classes live in perfect peace and concord, atd a 
majority of the individuals belonging to them 
have even overcome their prejudices bo far as to 
Emote from the S3me hookah"— The Topography 
of Dacca. by Dr Taylor. 1839 page 297. 

‘ Hungpoor : The two religions are, however, 
on the most friendly terms • The East India 
Gazetteer, by Walter Hamilton, 1828, Vol. it. 
p-478 

“Kelat (the capital of Baluchistan] , The Hindus 
are principally mercantile speculators fiom 
jJoolfan and Shifcarpur. who occupy about 400 of 
the. best houses, and are not only tolerated in 
their religion, but also allowed to levy a duty on 
goods entering the city for the support of their 
Pagtxla-" -Ihid Vol. ii, p. 81. _ , „ 

CUhul : Many Hindus frequent Cabal, mostly 
from Peshawar, and as by their industry they 
contribute greatly to if3 prosperity, they are tare- 
rally cherished by the Afghan Government. Ibid, 
vol. i, d. 307. , ... 

Deccan : There is a considerable ilahomedan 
population in the countries subject to the Nizam, 
but those of the lower classes, who are cultivators, 
have nearly adopted alt the .manners and 
customs of the Hindoos.”— Ibid, Vol. i. page 484. 


For a more defailed treatment of the sub- 
ject, see Touardt Home Rule, Part I. 

In answer to tbe question, “Do you desire 
that the Civil Service should be withdrawn 
from India ?,” we say, “India can dispense 
with tbe services of tbe European members 
of the Civil service.” 

The whole series of Lord Birkenhead’s 
qnestioos imply that, because tbe British 
army and Davy protect India m part, there- 
fm», India s&nsld .sisvmJwrjw A? lie tiwlad as 
a subject country. Bat the British army 
and navy protect Canada, Australia and 
South Africa also. Why are these countries 
not treated as subject countries ? When 
giving them the right of self-rule, why did 
not Britain withdraw the protection of the 
British army and navy from them ? 


The Demad for a Constitution 
Lord Birkenhead says that be has invited 
his critics in India to put forward tbeir 


suggestions for a constitution, implying that 
be has not rpceived any. This js not true. 
Two of the Legislative Assemoly resolutions 
mentioned in previous Dotes, and somb Congress 
and others presidential addresses contain such 
suggestions. “The Commonwealth of India 
Bill,” known as Dr. Buant’ Bill, has the 
support of a targe number of Indian 
political leaders and was framed in consulta- 
tion and collaboration with many of them. 
Therefore, it is not for lack of snggestions 
relating to an Indian constitution or even of 
a complete draft of it, that India has not 
been allowed to be free. 


Commission a Jnry or Body of Reporters ? 

In odo passage of his speech Lord 
Birkenhead describes the function of the 
Commission to be “to report to Parliament.” 
In the next passage, however, it is described 
as a jury The functions of reporters and 
jurors are different What exactly, then, 
is tbe commission’s function ? 

If tbe commission is a jury, evidently 
there is gomg to be a trial. As we have 
suggested in a previous note, it is tbe British 
people, then, who ought to be tried for what 
they have done and omitted to do in India, 
not we. 

We deny, moreover, that the commissioners 
being Britishers, are comiog oot to India 
"without any preconceived ideas”, at all. 

In India British offenders can and 
generally do claim to be tried by a j'ury of 
tbeir ‘peers” or tbeir own countrymen. If 
tee are the nndertnal prisoners, why should 
we be deprived of the right to be tried by 
a jury of onr own countrymen ? 


Mr. Tulasi Goswami’s Apotheosis 

Lord Birkenhead has quoted itr. 
Tulasi Goswami as an authority to prove 
that “there is no one in all India . wbo can 
speak officially in the name of the Hindu 
community." Great Britain is a very mnch 
smaller country than India and the British 
Protestants are a far smaller community than 
tbe Hindus. Bat in spite of this difference, 
is there in' all Britain any one who can 
speak officially in tbe name of the entire 
British Protestant community ? We challenge 
Lord Birkenhtad to Dame him. 

There are in India many Moslems and 
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Hindu 0 and others whose right to speak, not 
only on behalf of their respective co religionists, 
bnt of the Indian nation or people as a 
whole, in* matters political, can be disputed 
only by our enemies or by selfish and 
narrow-minded Indian sycophants ol the British 
rulers of India 

As for the “honor” done to Mr^ Goswami, 
we do not envy him May the ‘honor” of 
being quoted by an enemy to prove his case 
against our country never fall to his or any 
other Indian’s lot again ' 

Our politicians should beware of indulging 
in ‘terminological inexactitudes” even m 
attacking their Indian opponents Onr 
enemies are always on the look out for such 
ammunition 


illiterate population They are our kith and 
km But it is contended that we know less 
about their wants and care less for them than 
Britishers who have nothing m common with 
them But the actual fact is that it is the 
articulate Indian who has been agitating for 
sanitary, medical, educational and agricultural 
improvements and it is the British bureau* 
cracy in India who fail to make adequate 
provision for them 

Lord Bnkenhead’s argnment is met ih 
part by the following extract from Lord 
Oliviers's speech : — 

While it might be said that 200 000 000 of the 
Indian people might know nothing about the 
question of appointing the Commission there could 
be no question that the Indian political reform 
parties generally did represent the conscious 
political will of the Indian people and they desired 
some measure of self government ” 


“The Real India” 


According to Lord Birkenhead and most 
other Britishers, the “real India" is inarticulate 
India 


I should suppose that ont of the 230000 000 
in British India about 220 f 00 000 have never 
heard of the Commission and I do not believe it 
would be a bold prediction to say that about 
200,000 000 are unaware that they are living under 
the benefits of the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms 
Remember how infinitesimal is the number of 
those who vote m an election and of that 
fractional percentage who vote how large a 
proportion consists of the illiterate class who m3rk 


Though we speak the language of out 
illiterate kith and km and they speak ours, 
and though there is voluntary and involuntary 
contact between us all, ice do not voice the wishes 
of the people as a whole , it is by political 
telepathy of an absolutely occult character 
that the absolutely sincere imperialists of 
Britain, speaking a foreign tongue, L ow, 
voice and meet the wishes of the dumb, in- 
articulate millions of India, by keeping them 
poor, disease ridden and illiterate. What a 
miracle 1 


in this House, aod those of another place have 
a responsibliVy not for loudly articulate India, but 
for the real India— that India which consists as 
I have said of 300 000 000 people. 


“Communal Claims” 


It ts Lord Birkenhead and other philan- 
thropists of his class who are responsible 
for the fact that such a large proportion 
of I aim's population is still illiterate They- 
ought to bo ashamed of such a record of 
British rule. It is the “loudly articulate 
India” which has been agitating to remove 
illiteracy from the land, and it is the 
countrymen of Lord Birkenhead, who talk 
of thi ir “responsibility”, who have opposed 
the demand for universal education Lord 

Birkenhead admits responsibility for the 

inarticulate, because thsy cannot call him 

and his people to account, and denies 
responsibility for the loudly articulate, 

becau ‘0 they can arraign and hare arraigned 
the British people before the bar of history 
and humanity as being unfaithful and 
dishonest unstees.” 

Bo speak the same language as India’s 


Lord Birkenhead has enumerated the some 
of different castes, sect9 and classes from which 
members would have had to be taken if 
Indians bad to be given seats m the Com- 
mission Says he — 


Dad we proceeded upon those lines we should 
have found ourselves with a commission of some 
18 or 2u people. That such a body would have 
been convenient for the task assigned to them no 
instructed person I believe will seriously couiend. 1 


We admire Lord Birkenhead’s moderation. 
There are, in fact, in India a much larger 
number of racial religious, amd other groups 
than 18 or 20 If it be taken for gran ed 
that their political interests are different, if 
they be practically enonragfd to think and 
say that their political interests are d fferant, 
it would be quite easy to prove that the 
number of members of the comm Mmo 1! 
Indians were to be included should have 
beeo five hundred ira thousand 
.Wo do not at all admit that a commission 
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of even 18 or 20 would have been too 
unmanageably big /or a country like India. 

If, in the language of Morley, Lord llinto 
bad cot ’started the communal hare,” wa 
-should have now heard far less, or cot at all, 
of the conflicting political interests of 
-dLSerent groups in India. 

Those who are determined to find 

•disunion in India can discover plenty of it 
here, and create more, too. Bat those 
who want to End unity and establish 
unity can find plenty of it and promote 
more, i But neither the worst enemies, nor 
■the best "friends'' of tho British people can 
say that they have made the best effort to 
mate the various groups of people in Todi'a 
■feel that their political and economic 

interests are identical 

Lord Birkenhead sheds crocodile tears 

■for the depressed classes. Bat what has he or 
British rule done specially for them, pray ? 


Communal Tension 

His lordship says that “the tension and 
acuteness to-day of these communal quarrels 
are greater in my judgment than they were 
some twelve or thirteen »years ago tn India.” 
That is “a feather in the cap” of the British- 
ers !> And there will be more of them if 
* British rnle and British policy endure. 


Committees of Legislatures 

We have read what Lord Birkenhead has 
said about the appointment of Committees of 
the Centjal and Provincial Legislatures 
According to him, these committees will 
discharge “consultative functions”. They 
will mate proposals, suggestions, criticisms, 
-Ac. Therefore, substantially, they are Jo be 
witnesses and critics — glorified witnesses, 
ff yon like. But as ft fs the fnncffon of 
all commissions to examine witnesses, the 
formation of these committees cannot be a 
substitute for a commission consisting of a 
majority, of independent Indian members. 
Listen what gteat 1 privileges these committees 
will have : 

“We afford them an opportunity of confronting 
onr Commission with their own proposals, whien 
can tie made roblic. wbicn can be analysed ana 
criticised and can, he accepted or rejected after 
that analysis and criticism. ‘ 

What a great honour and privilege that 


they can even be rejected ! We ought now 
to start a ragiDg tearing agitation demanding 
that the proposals of ordinary witnesses before 
any commission should not have the honour 
of being criticised, analysed, accepted or re-, 
jected. That honour and privilege should be 
reserved for the Committees of Legislatures. 


Who will Elect the Committees ? 

The Committee of tbe Central Legislature 
will be appointed by that Legislature, that 
is, by tbe official, nominated and elected 
members combined. Provincial committees 
will he similarly constituted. Such committees 
cannot correctly represent non-official Indian 
opinion. 


Yet Another Committee 
Another Committee is spoken of in the 
speech of India’s Secretary of State. We will 
quote the whole passage. 

“Supposing that it be a fact that despite the cons- 
tant contact in India between the central committee 
at the heart of the Government and the provincial 
committees of the Legislatures in each province 
to which the Commission will journey^ if despite 
all those opportunities of ascertaining opinion, the 
Indiaas have failed to make good their view upon 
• the independent, unbiassed judgment of the Com- 
mission, they are not even then compelled to 
acquiesce. They will on the whole, have been given 
an opportunity which. in my judgment, has never 
before been given in the whole history of constxlu- 
Uonrnakmg to any people who are in their position. 

We invite them, the central Government, to 
appoint a committee to come and eit with oar 
joint commimee. They can examine the Commi- 
ssion’s report They have been even given a func- 
tion, if they could only understand it^ more impor- 
tant than that of the Commission itself. When 
ODce the Commission had made its report it is 
finished, but ifa critics are most formally and 
specially invited to come and eit with the general 
committee in Parliament and develop any criticisms 
and objecuons they feef to the Commission's 
report. 

Unique honor has been done, an absolute- 
ly unique privilege been given to a “people 
in their position.” The pat on the back (or 
is it a kick ?) is to be discerned in the words, 
“ia their position.” 

.But, my lord, it is not self-determination, 
which, yoa and your allies declared in days 
when your star did not seem to be particularly 
in the ascendant, yoo were fighting for. 

l>»t ns, however, see who is to appoint 
this final and glorious committee. “fVe (ante 
them, the Central Ooiemmentf ’ says his 
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lordship to appoint a committee to come 
and sit with oar joint committee Bat the 
Centra! G veroment is not identical wtih 
the Indians So how can a committee 
app in ted by the Central Government enable 
the Indians to make good their view ? 

A right or a privilege given to the Central 
Government of India is not one given to the 
people of India. 

Pluralism m.the Calcutta University 

If a vulgar adage coaid be mentioned in 
the same breath with scholarly virtues ve 
might be pardoned for quoting Jack of all 
trades Master of none in c mneotion with 
the present state of pluralistic job holding in 
the University of Calcutta The idea conveyed 
"by this raying is simple T be a master » 
any department of thought or action one 
must concentrate on a single thing whole 
heartedly and devote as nearly as possible 
all his time and energy to it We do not 
deny tbe existence of many sided geoins in 
rare cases but wo are concerned here 
with ordinary everyday lecturers and pro 
lessors not with Creak scholars and thinkers 
who are masters ot many diverse branches 
of knowledge because they cannot help being 
«o by their natural gifts and energy 

The University of Calcutta employs some 
individuals in multiple capacities and pays 
them different sums as salaries for the different 
posts held by them This is not due to any 
sadden disrovery of man fold talent m the 
persons concerned but is probably tbe result 
of a conviction preceding Jhe arguments 
that is to sa that the talent was taken for 
granted because it was found desirable that 
the different sums should go into the pockets 
of tbe gentlemen concerned Bat even if 
they had been actually talented enongh to 
hold s multaneously let us say Post 
Graduate lecture ships in history and 
chemistry anthropology and aeronautics 
mathematics and literature or lmgui tics and 
law it wonld not have been jn tifiable to 
employ them as lecturers in more than one 
subject F r when a post graduate lecturer 
is app ointed in any subject it is not binding 
Ih&l he sh uld know o tty ttat subject but 
it is binding tlat ho should devote the major 
port on of his working day to studies dis 
colons and lectures in that subject. If ho 
works say twelve hours a day he should 
spend at least more than six hours in readme 
books $nd other literature on the subject m 


which he is a paid lecturer m discus tag the 
subject with students and fellow lecturers and 
in actual lectures and class work ilathe 
matically it appears absurd that any mao 
could devote a major part of his working 
day to each one of a series of subjects or 
vocations Therefore in order that a man 
could draw his salary with a clear conscience 
it is necessary that he should not bold more 
tbaD one paid appointment A man cannot 
serve more than one master Similarly also 
a man cannot honestly be a post graduate 
lecturer in or professor of more than one 
subject For it is no more possible that he 
could be a u. hole heat ted worker in two field* 
of enquiry than that he could be the devoted 
servaut of two different masters And half 
hearted service is no more desirable at the 
universities than it is at the King s or the 
Zemindars Court 

Without going into personalities we can 
emphaticaly say that this evil system of 
pluralistic job holding is reducing Umvemty 
teaching to intellectual sprinting A lecturer 
runs in the morning to deliver his law 
lectures next rushes home for luncheon 
next hurdles over his cases at the law- 
courts where be flourishes as a practitioner 
next races to do some post graduate teaching 
in say history next jump* into dozens of com 
nuttees and boards next it makes one reel 
and totter even to think of it Any champion 
hastier from Yankeestan wonld take his hat 
off to the Calcutta University Pluralist The 
speed at which he works puts greased light 
ning on the samo shelf with the slowest of 
glaciers 

Is it fair to the students whoso money 
the University authorities are thus practically 
obtaining under false pretence? Giving them 
lecturers who hardly even get time to digest 
then meals, let alone keep well posted on 
their subjects is a species of swindle which 
does not stop with the loss involved in 
paying for a thing and not getting it It 
goes deeper and farther into the lives of 
these poor defrauded boys who are thus 
sent out into the world with insufficient 
education to fight their intellectual battles 
as it were with blank shot* Who will work 
out to the filth decimal place how much thi* 
cheap and amateur edacation has to do with 
the present intellectual decadence of Bengal ^ 
And roost probably jt promotes moral decadence 
also Any number of sermons has been 
preached on the text that character building: 
is one of the ma n objects of education 
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What sort of character is built under the 
influence of lecturers who are themselves 
frauds? 

The University would not trust . its 
carpenter? to do the work of its electricians 
or its masons to do its plumhing. H»w 
is it then that its physician pretends to teach 
anthropology to stndents who will be M. A. s 
in that subject ? This brainless svstpra of 
playing amateurishly with lectureships, 
exsminership*, etc., appears to have only one 
serious aspect: Distribution of salaries and 
fees. Here we fiad that the upholders 
of the status quo are exactly those men 
( with one or two exceptions ) and their 
friends and relations who stand to gain most 
monetarily hy keeping up the traditions of 
the ancien regime intact No doubt, this is 
only natural; but it also shows uo the 
hollowness of the sanctimonious utterances of 
tho«e who stand against reform. 

The time-table of the post-graduate depart- 
ment has to he twisted so as to suit the con- 
venience of these plnralists and not the tree 
needs of education or the convenience of the 
students. Some of these lawyer-lecturers are 
set down to lecture from 2 to 3 p. m on 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. Bat if they 
happen to have a case going on at the time, 
they must absent themselves from their 
lectnring doty and try to give an equivalent 
lecture on a Cnnrt holiday 1 Too many 
lectures are normally crowded into Saturdays, 
when the High Coutt does not s.t This 
arrangement is not justifiable Even it toe 
lectnrer lawyers are briefless at Present. 11 
wonld be equally nn«afe and uncharitable to 
assume that they would continue briefless in 
future. 

Parliamentary Visit to Brazi 
Uc Times (London) of August 10. 1927, 
gives the following interesting news . 

A number of British Parliamentan- representa- 
tives will sail from S raihampton on rnday 
Royal Mail liner Arlanza on a visit to B ri . 
invitation of the Brazilian Government. Ihe uriti a 
party, will number 22. . 

„ Ireland will be .represented by Mr. 

Denis McCullesh. Mr. and Mrs. M T. Westrocp 

smother 

s„ : - 

zerlind, Finland, Afghanistan and iursey. 

We wish to draw tbe attention of the 
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Indian Nationalist members of the Legislative 
Assembly to the fact that iu this important 
mission to the most inportant South American 
Republic, although England was sending 
about twenty members >f the British Parlta- ^ 
meat, India was to be ‘'represented” by only 1 
one man. and that an Englishman. Did the 
Government of India consult the Leigslative 
A««e nblv id making the selection of Sir 
Darcy Lindsay as India’s representative ? Did 
the members of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly know that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment sent an invitation to ihe members of 
the “Indian Parliament” ? Is it due to lack 
of foresight and intelligent interest in foreign 
affairs, on the part of the members of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, that India will 
be so inadequately represented ? Turkey and 
Afghanistan will be represented by larks 
and Afghans not by Englishmen. If the 
Indians have any sense of national self- 
respect they should demand a full share m 
control of Indian Foreign Relations 

Indian members of the Legislative 
Assembly shoutd carefully study the possi- 
bhties of Iodo-Brazilian relations, as Brazil, 
where color-prejndice does not exist, affords 
a welcome field for Indian emigration and 
colonization. 

Theft of German Trade Secret for British 
.Firm 

The Times (London) publishes the 
following remarkable news : 

Cologne, Arm. 9. 

Three employees of the , Hochst-am- Main works 
nf the I G F-rben Industrie who are alleged to 
have stolen the formula; of two proprietary articles 

chrom, were examined by the P k 1 ^F 

It is alleged that the police had found on the 
persons of the employees the stolen formulx- and 
fiTraf agreement giving the terms on which they 
were prepared to sell the secrets to a Bninh firm 
of manufacturers. The agreement provided for 
free passage to Eosland by air, and for nataraiza- 
tion of the Germans, who were to jnm the Butish 
firm in a purely nominal capacity. They demanded 
9<»0 000m. [£130001 down and ceruin personal 
expenses in addition to 6 per cent of the profits 

0n APe? The ° police examination tbe men were 
released from custody as the only charge on which 
they could b® proceeded against was that of 
attempted betrayal of trade secrets. 

This inciient illustrates British business, 
policy in one of its aspects. British chemical 
industry even to-day cannot compete with 
the snperior efficiency of the Germans ; bat 
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some of them are will tog to steal trade-secrets to 
undermine the bn«tness of a competing firm 
Bribing spying fomenting revolts and other 
hinds of troubles to emWass political oppon 
cuts are practised in the We e t The standard 
of political and business morality of the 
Western nations is not so very high as^ tfc is 
often declared by many upholders of white 
and Christian superiority ” 


German Scientists Discover New 
Anaesthetics 
BERT IN August 5 

Effuts hv German scientists to prodnce an 
anaesthetic that is effective and at the same time 
ha.rw't''R« have resulted m the discovery bv Pmfes 
sor Willstaetter end Dr Duiihere of the I G 
FarheniDdnitne the Greatest chemical work* in 
Germany of E-107 hetter known as Averin This 
anaesthetic which has received a thorough trial in 
many of Germany s leading hospitals is a tnbomal 
alcohol and is unacted into Ihe human body 
throngh the bowel* The consensus of opinion 
among German med cal men is that it brings about 
narcosis rapdly and efficiently and without most 
of the results that other anaesthetics have on the 
human orgam«m 

A second new ana according to the best German 
medical reports very satisfactory anaesthetic in 
I’emocton a member of the Veronal family and 
highly recommended by Professor Bamm the 
noted Berlin obstetrician It is injected through 
the vens and brings about complete narcosis 
throngh the blood 

How many are the Indian medical men 
carrying on researches and making inventions? 
Ancient India produced Charaka Susbruta 
and other great authorities on medical 
science, but to day India is the land of plague, 
oialana cholera small pox and other forms 
of preventable disease and there is great 
dearth of Indians devoting their lives to 
research work in the field of medicine 


Political Morality of British Statesmen 
We bare been often told by high British 
officials that Indian politicians nse largo suras 
of money to win elections and thus perpetrate 
political corruption It will be of interest 
to note what b*r A Mond has to say about 
the IU lion Lloyd George s fund To mam 
tain and sltenglhen the Coalition Government 
of Llyod Geoige a hngesnm was raised and a 
part of It was used to win elections. Of 
course that is not political corruption as it 
is for the benefit of tho British ruling class 
The Rt Hon Liojd Oeoige throngh “lawfol 
means got control over the rest of tho 


food which amounts to £300000 and be- 
is now using it to promote his interests 
throngh the Liberal Par f y 

Referrug to Mr Llovd Georges fond Sir Alfred' 
Mood said the m ney was subscribed m the days 
of the Coal Uon Government f w an entirely u Her 
ent purpose from tint to which it was now being 
devoted It was u ipre oriented in fact nn British 
th*t such a haze sura, of money should be pructi 
tally in the hands of one maa and one party to use 
fo- purposes with whi h the nub ribe-s absolutely 
disagreed It was subscribed to suppo-t the 
Coabboa Government on the joint programme 0 1 
Mr Llnvd George -rad Mr Bonar L»w How 
could Mr L»oyd George use it to finance 500 
Liberal candidates ? 


British politicians are in most cases 
perfect masters of the art of hypocrisy and 
double dealing 

Regarding the origin of the fund The 
Englishmans special London correspondent 
writes — 


It was hinted some months ago that these 
sums were connected with the unprecedented dis 
tnbution of Honours that was made by the 
Coalition Min stry at the end of the War that the 
total received amounted to ov°r £2 000,01)0 and 
that the Liberal Party s share was retained by 
Mr Llovd George in his own hands to be utilised 
when and as he thought fit 

Loan Rosebest’s Protest 


The suggestion that this large fund was the 
result of the sale of Honours provoked Lord 
Rosebery last February into demanding an expla- 
nation and when no reply was forthcoming the 
aged ex Premier urged that the Government should 
appoint a Commission to enquire into the allega 
tions which if trre revealed the most disgraceful 
state of affa rs since the days of Walpole, and 
meant the adoption of a policy that would result 
in the rum of the British Constitution 

No response has yet been made to 4 Lord 
Rosebery s demands Mr Lloyd George has 
remained silent on the subject, and while one 
journal has voiced the Conservative Party a 
astonishment at party funds being kept in the 
hands of an individual leader another journal hes 
suggested that Mr L'oyd George is no worse than 
others and that an examination of the Conservative 
Parry s books daring the past five years would 
produce interesting results. 

Mr Lloyd George has now transferred the 
money to the Party organisers. In the meanwhile 
no questions are being asked by the funds adrami 
Btratora asto whence Mr Lloyd George obtained 


The ‘Real South Africa, Kenya, 
Rhodesia etc 

In India tho literates and ill derates are 
one another s kith and kin , they are inextn 
cably mixed up in race religion caste, 
language, occupation etc Yet on the false 
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pretext of eating for the interests of the 
illiterates, who are spoken of as the “real” 
India, and whose interests are falsely assumed 
to conflict with those of articulate India, the 
British rulers of Lidia are unwilling to let 
onr country have freedom. They pretend to 
think that such freedom would give political 
power only to the articulate classes, who would 
abuse it to injure and oppress the dumb 
million®. We need not now discuss whether 
apprehensions of such abuse are well or ill- 
founded. Nor need we ask why the British 
inlets have not made the dumb articulate in 
ICO years. We now wish to invite attention 
to what Britishers hare done in South Africa, 
Kenya, Rhodesia, etc. There the illiterate 
majority, who are the original inhabitants of 
the country, differ entirely from the literate 
and articulate minority in race, religion, 
language, occupation, etc. The Jaitcr hare 
actually deprived the former of their land and 
their liberty and have reduced them to the 
condition of hnmaD cattle. The negroes 
there are in many respects treated worse 
than the depressed classes over the greater 
Part of India. This is the actual state of 
things there noic, not something which may be 
apprehended to bo the case ia some contingent 
future. Yet, have Britishers cared for the illite- 
rate blacks of Africa ? Have they refrained from 
giving freedom to the minority, the whites, 
in the interests of the majority, the blacks, 
styling them the “real Africa” ? Ah, no ! 
There the philanthropy of the British hypo- 
crites is in abeyance, because humanity, 
Christianity, justice must all be sacrificed for 
making heavier and heavier the white man’s 
burden of wealth. 

Lord Birkenhead says, if Indians bad to 
be given seats in the Statutory Commission, 
a member of the depressed classes would 
also bare to be given a seat there. If that 
had been done, his lordship may rest as- 
sured no Indian would have objected to it. 
No objection has been raised against 
men belonging to the depressed classes 
becoming members of legislatures. 


“A Unanimous Report” 

One of the reasons adduced by _ Lord 
Birkenhead against Indian membership of 
the Commission is that in that case the 
number of members being 18 or 20, there 
would not have been a unanimous report 
As we have indicated in a previous note, 
the number ol Indian members need not 
95—16 


have boon so large, and it is not right to 
assume that Indiana of various groups 
conferring together cannot arrive at unani- 
mous conclusions. The conclusions of at 
least two Ali-fodia Conferences held for 
promoting communal unity, attended by a 
much larger number of men of various sects 
and groups than 20, were noaaimias Hire- 
over. an enforced unanimity is undesirable. But 
that is perhaps what has been prearranged, 
as one may suspect, readiog between tho 
lines of tho following sentences df his lord- 
ship’s speech : — 

"Bat let ns attempt to imagine the resulting 
situation had a body of Indians so un wield v neen 
appointed- Does anyone sup case there would hive 
been a unanimous report? Thero miy not be a 
unanimous report now, but at any rate wo shall 
have a report which proceeds uoon the same 
general point of view and principle ” 

Namely, that India must be held ia 
subjection and exploited and bled in the 
lotersts of Great Britain and the Dominions. 


Lord Olivier's Speech 
Lord Olivier said that if Indians did not 
obtain all they wanted they would obtain a great 
deal more than they cmld possibly obtain it they 
boycotted the Commission. Be hoped that the 
Cora mission woald at any rate pboe Indian affairs 
on a bash of continuous progress and development. 
He hoped this would be the fiaal ragutrv of this 
sort, and with the assistance of Indians would 
formulate lines on which continuous progress might 
be made 

This is Lord Olivier’s guess, or it is what 
ho wishes to. believe and says in order to 
make Indians abandon the attitude of boycott. 
In any case, if any man knows what the 
Commission will recommend or Parliament 
will be prevailed upon to accept, it is not 
he ; for he is not in the cabinet. We do 
not believe that there is any chanco of his 
turning out to have been a true prophet. 

Lord Olivier proceeded fo say that they knew 
that Indians rfuf not want fo get ricf of _ the British 
connexion and the army and Navy immediately. 
Id time they would but they did not want imme- 
diate Swaraj or Home Rule, which was an 
impossible and unthinkable thing. They* wan ted a 
scheme which would give them in a number of 
years complete and responsible Dominion Govern- 
ment. Such a scheme was not possible to-morrow 
or next year, but a scheme was possible which 
would as rapidly as possible wort out and produce 
that result. 

His lordship is right in the first sentence. 
But h® is wrong in supposing that Indians 
want Swaraj in the course uf an indefinite 
number of years. We think that Swaraj is 
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thinkable and practicable within one year after 
the Commission and Parliament have finished 
their labours In any case the number of 
years a very small number at the end of which 
India is to have complete Swaraj must be 
definitely fixed 

Lord Reading’s Speech 
I ord Reading 'aid a good many things 
to prove. the futility of boycott He gave 
both advice* and warning In our opinion 
neither is worthy of being heeded He has 
repeated a very old but very true observa 
tion India fortunately is ontside party 
controversy ’ Yes it is fortunate for Great 
Britain that all British parties are at heart, 
of one mind regarding the (nnjnst) treatment 
and exploitation of India. 

Lord Birkenhead has «aid in effect that 
he has bad do suggestions or proposals 
regarding the sort of constitution which 
Indians want Bnt here is what Lord 
Beading cays confirming what we have said 
before He says that a* a result of the 
uuddtraan Committee 

Lcp.lat.va'&mbll m TK 

mere loimtdatcd representing the tows of thSS 

mtadhSSTtf, an tmnted/te adrS'cTand X 

Ftatea from their view point what ther wished the 
Rmramont to do There naa a mlSKtr 
two which, formulated a Constitute? It left the 
d ! ,a, i s EC " led to i Round Tahfe Conference 
Commission hut substantially it stated 

"T ho i and their %,ews were 

i V” 1 1 i he l0t * 1 tt Central Leg slatnro and 

S3Sfi£3Sal 8h °“ ,d * 

„ , A' nanco nnd various matters were dealt with 

S^! b T..?%TT STJSf'L 5 ??™ 
W SfffSW" 'S 

■»* ‘" r «» r '15° svSsa 

Zf. I T° 1 , If I’” a nced fho above palace 
in order to thort that Lord Birkenhead nt.do 
an untrno statement when he said that 
Indians had rot made any austral, ona™ 

rr °But WI°I *. TOnshl »lion tor India. 

Itut Lord Readmit raid these thmrs with 
a dim-rent object, which will bo pi” m £ 

the follow, n s past, g0 h|s spei , c i 1 P _ n lr0111 

stmnilr SnTareuf'oPKe'it-'JmtonJand'iS'o' 


agree with them and thought thej were proceed 
infftoo fast and going too far yet no fault could 
be found with their manner of presenting their 
case or with the resolutions which from their 
view point they advanced 

But all those who made themselves respond 
ble for that definite declaration are now taking 
P3rt largely in the agitation which is proceed ng 
m India for boycotting the Commission The 
question I have put to myself and which I have 
no doubt the Secretary of State must have const 
uered again and again l* —Would it be possible 
to appoint a commission m which the leaders of 
Nationalist opinion could participate with the 
EDOwiedge that they themselves not once but 
over and over again have committed themselves 
to a definite view as to the policj for which thev 
wished and from which they would not depart 9 
it seems to me that it would be really puttmg 
men on the Commission with the knowledge that 
tne opinions they would express are opinions they 
have alreadj expressed 

I am prepared to admit they would sit on the 
v>oim mission with every de^ue to be perfectly fair 
*L ep «° open mind "Nevertheless they have 
thinking about this subject for a very long 
a3 I have indicated have already given 
ftW iT ? m wh l ph ‘J would seem very difficult 
w «K ein t0 rece< ^? m, * Dl,on that again merely 
wmW bo£l P k Se of '^p'ratmg the diffi ulties there 
iuin * ni,n been ^ tbe Government set about 
a commi j S ? D , composed of those wilh 
at d on^ e h^ n k nC8 and L e, , t , these men out It would 
o a challenge to Indian political 

S& t . h . 0D 5 b t t aod ,l would have been 
ntueS u ad t ? een d 9 ae purposely with the 

ihpir m fiM r , 0 A h “ [ " hating them or of preventing 
their voices and opinions from having full weight 

Lord Reading has here made an umnten 
tional revelation Tbo members of the 
IrfgisJativo Assembly who formulated tho 
#° n T eferrcd to above and those who 

f n Jni. f0r r T r m D ? 1 the 0Dl y IndlaDS 10 

f i nd ! a / pohtlcal advance in the 
° h " d "* M ,h eretn i™pt in some 
KLh 1 • ^markable resemblance 

alre, ,°‘ ul " >n "too' 1 had Bte support 

=HL2r ° f lhB C °" Kre ' iS partJ '' “" d ll, e 

parapd °bv lb? , 0 5” 5t “"tl(iml ndranco 
Federation t'h. at In 1 mD , hal,onaI Liberal 
Non Itrahmnn h °r* 3 1"' 1 "” Leattne and tho 
Mm Brahman Conference Therefore tho 

^r mMlTT 1 1 ," l ,he Wt-Ut.™ Tietnbly 0 

whitth. £, 1 ? t"l c 5 10 bo substantially 
”a*L Lord I “ dl,D pol,1,cal toought 

v th " • 

mutrary, may want a difleront kind of 
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conclusion to be arrived at by the Statutory 
Commission. 


Earl Winterton’s Speech 
Earl Wioterton “scouted the attempts to 
compare the conditions in India with Ireland 
and Egypt, since Egypt and Southern 
Ireland were far more homogeneous than the 
great sab-continent of India had ever been 
Bat the United States of Soviet Republics 
are probably less homogeneous than or at 
least as heterogeneous as India, and there 
has been much greater bloodshed and 
“welter ofanarchv” th*re than in India Why 
does not, then. Great Britain go to that snb- 
continent to practise her political and econo- 
mic philanthropy ? 

“Nobody who knows India”, he continued, 
“will suppose that two Indian gentlemen, 
whatever their position or intellectual attain- 
ments, could represent all the politic il, racial 
and economic factors in India” But when 


did India want only two of the members 
Troians? Elfl 


of the Commission to be Indians 
Winterbn took an exaggerated view of party 
differences in India when he said that it 
would not have been easy to find a single 
representative who would command the 
confidence of “each of the six remaining 
groups” , , , 

Ho has no personal and direct knowledge 
of Htodu-Moslem relations in India Aod in 
comparing these in Northern India witn 
Protestant and Roman Catholic b’tternoss in 
Sonth Ireland and giving his verdict against 
the former, he does not tako into considera- 
tion the vast population and area of North 
India and the responsibility of British rule 
for tho state of communal feelings here. 

ne asked whether Parliament was not to listen 


to tho millions of JSJta «.*de the e.eOoml 
system m India by obtaining their views directly 


system m maia ny oniamim; «uc.i 
through its chosen representatives, which me 
members of the Comnu c «!On won Id be.ana aLO 
whether Mr. Walsh and Major Attlee where l£s 

likely to be sympathetic to the Moslem mmon r 

or the millions of untouchables than to Brahmins 
or members of the Ilmda majority. 

If Parliament had chosen Indians to sit 
on the Commission, would not they also n 
been its “chosen representatives, and com 
not they also have told Parliament the views 
of the millions of people outside the electoral 
system in India? Indian members could 
have examined many illiterate Indian witnesses 
directly without the help of interpreters, 
whereas the British 31. P.’s would constantly 
require the help of interpreters for the 


purpose, which can not be as and satisfactory 
as the direct examination of witness. 

In the latter part of the above extract the 
speaker makes a bid for tho votes of 

the Jlosleras and the untouchables. Bat the, 
real question is, * has any Brahmin 
or other Hindu political leader ever asked for 
anything for Indians excluding Moslems 
and untouchables ? Have not such leaders 
asked for political rights for all, irrespective 
of creed, caste or race ? On the other hand 
Britishers, however sympathetic they may 
be would Dot allow any Indian, whether 
Moslem or nutonchable, to advance beyond a 
certain stage It is a historical fact, 

for example, that it is mainly owing to non- 
Modera agitation that Indians enjoy somo 
political rights and occupy some high 
posts in India, but Moleras, too. reap 
tho advantages ol tins •Bitation. To ipMk 
arithmetically, it Brahmins and other Ilmdos 
press tor 90 per cent, of Homo Rule *»d B«‘ 
45 per cent, there is a chance | for all Indians 
to get the full advantage of this 45 per cent. 
Assuming the Hindu majority to be very 
powerful and selfuh and prejudiced, no 
minority caD fail to have, say, i at least a 15 per 
cent advantage On the other hand, British 
Imperialists would not agree to give us. toy. 
more than 10 per cent Home Rule No 
minority, Moslem or untouchable, can get 
greater advantage than this 10 per cent We 
will give a diflercnt kind of illustration to 
make our meaning clearer. Before doing so, 
we wish to say that wo do not mean the 
least offence to any minority or majority in 
India by mentioning the Negroes of America 
in this connection. In America, the Negroes 
are even now treated very cruelly, insulting- 
ly and unjustly in very many respects There 
is- no special encouiagement given to move- 
ments lor their education ; the discouraging 
factors are many. But because America is 
a free and educationally advanced country, 
the Vetoes have shared this advance so 
much* that, though 70 years have not yet 
pawed since their emancipation, more than 
77 per cent, of them are literate. In India, 
inspite of all* the profession of sympathy of 
Britishers, only about 7 per cent, are literate 
Neither Moslems nor untouchables are more 
literate than that, but rather less. That is 
the valne of British sympathy. On the 
other band, there are many societies for social 
service in different parts of the country, 
whose workers are mostly or entirely 
Hindus (including Brahmins), which do good 
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to Maxims and untouchables also without 
any discrimination. Id Bengal o! which we 
speak because o! direct personal knowledge 
Moslems and the depressed classes have 
• derived greater benefit from the efforts of 
social service workers, all or mostly Hindus 
(including Brahmins) than any other class of 
people 

Mr Walsh or Major Attlee or Earl 
Win ter ton * have not done anything for 
either Moslems or untouchables whereas 
numerous Brahmins and otheT Hindus 
have rendered good service to those classes^ 
and so far as real philanthropy, which 
is not the same as lip sympathy goes Earl 
Winterton Mr Walsh and Msjor Attlee and 
the rest o[ that motley crew are not worthy 
to unloose the latchets of these Hindu social 
workers’ shoes 


Mr Baldwin’s Speech 


What contempt these Britishers have for our 
intelligence 1 

Mr Ramsay MacDonalds Speech 

In order to charm away all suspicion 
from the minds of the Indian people Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald perhaps indalged in 
more special pleading — some of which was* 
obviously unauthorized, than any other 
speaker in Parliament But all his effort* 
have been in vain 

He spoke of the committee of the Central 
Legislature as the Indian Commission, which 
no member of the cabinet has done He 
seems to think that this so called commission 
of the Indian Legislature can make a report 
if it likes 

The body from which it owed its origin could 
deal with that report with exactly the same 
freedom as we ourselves could deal with our own 
report 


Mr Baldwin took the name of God in 
vain when he brought Hina in connection 
with tbe appointment of the Statutory 
Commission He also spoke of the “instinctive 
sense of justice which is planted deep in the 
heart of every Briton We remain unmoved — 
except m a way not desired by him 


' Exhibition of British Liberty’ 

The Premier said — 

I felt that never had there been an exhibition 
more patent to tbe world of the ..height, depth 


breadth and strength of British Liberty than the 
sisht of Mr Sihlatwala delivering that speech in 
the British House of Commons 


This is an entirely baseless assumption 
The British Parliament can legislate to 
give India a new constitution in accordance 
with the recommendations of its Statutory 
Commission The Indian Legislature can do 
no snch thing to give effect to the recom 
mendatiou® of its committee, miscalled 
commission by Mr Ramsay MacDonald 

Besides if both the parliamentary and 
the Indian commission can report separately* 
how can the plurality of reports be prevented 
on which Lord Birkenhead laid so much 
stress ? 


Mr Baldwin can find a still better exhi 
bition of British Liberty if he comes to 
some Indian jails and some Bengal villages 
where men have been confined withont trial 
for indefinite periods resulting in break down 
of health mental derangement catching diseases 
like phthisis or death 


Col Wedge wood’s Plain-speaking 
Col Wedgewood like many other speakers 
drew inspiration from the Anglo Saxon’s 
fm century GFospel, yclept “Mother India, 
but he indulged id some plain speaking, 
too, and he was right on the whole 
wo think 


“Thought of Inferiority' 

Mr Baldwin wasted much breath to per 
"made us to dismiss from onr minds any 
thought of inferiority But there was a 
pumso— the British Parliament alone had the 
responsibility, the right and the capacitv to 
decide how when and to what extent 
Indians are to advance or recede or stand 
still politically Wo have not got that right, 
I responsibility or capacity Yet we must 
think that we are being treated as equals 1 


.. ■5w^ e £ r V!5 the Joint Parliamentary Committee 

.1“ ‘be Commission would have to refer he 
. e Cotmm tee would probably include 
!* tmct dus outs who would water 
down the report 


before all its stage* 
“? cln 4 e| L ludiacs raws! now Y>o Vfconk 
^bfn teersslahon was introduced in the 
Commons for their benefit, it would not depend 
°S. tha « re K p 1 V e , Commission but the actual 
state of affairs m India at the time. 

.. Vev, if at tho timo Indians can make 
themselves very troublesome and a cause of 
economic loss to the British shop-keeper®, 
they may get some boons" That is the 
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way to stimulate tbe generosity of the most 
altruistic and philanthropic nation in the 
world. We do not know, however, whether 
that is what the Colonel meant 
.An open mind on the Commission was a pood 
thine if it was not an emptv mtnd. The Commis- 
sioners hid shown no sympathy in the past ; 
they were mating acquaintance for the first time 
with a problem that had never interested them 
before That was why India found it all the more 
ciffifult to accept the Commission as a gift 

Nothing could be more futile than non-co-opera- 
tion. but to refuse the favour of foreigners was 
a different thing. Indians remembered that the 
bojcottipp of the Milner Commission in Egypt, 
five years bbo did not hurt the bovcotters, and 
he was confident that the Idi ians who boycotted 
the Simon Cotnm-'psion had nothing to lose. His 
only hope of the Commission was that very often 
good came out of evil. 


Boycotting- the British Parliament 

The question has been raised whether the 
proposed boycott of the parliamentary 
statutory commission would extend to the 
British Parliament also. That depends. 

India caa be free ia three ways by 
legislation in the British Parliament, by peace 
ful revolution, or by armed revolutioo. The 
first is wbat may be called the constitutional 
method. The second, though merely non- 
constitutional, may be considered by some men 
nucOD-stitutioual. The third though unconsti- 
tutional, has the sanction of numerous 
historical precedents. 

Those- who have at present declared them- 
selves in favour of boycotting the statutory 
commission do Dot, if we understand the 
position aright, propose to boycott Parliament 
as well They intend, we take it, to brtpg 
snch pressure to bear on the British Parlia- 
ment and people as to compel them either 
to modify the personnel of the commission 
in the way Indians desire or to accept a 
constitution prepared by a representative 
Indian national convention or constituent 
assembly, and fo legislate according to the 
report of that modified commission or for 
embodying that constitution in a statute 
The boy cotters will have to devise implement 
and methods for generating the requisite 
pressure- Tbe ta«k is not a light one, nor one 
to he approached in an airily optimistic mood 
of mind. It may be that before the Indian 
people have succeeded in becoming even 
Sufficiently organised for the purpose, Paha- 
tnent will have legislated and given ns a 
new constitution, which, it may be taken for 


granted, will be an unsatisfactory one. But 
even in that case the movement for freedom 
must go on. It must be broadbased and 
include all tbe people. The existing edu- 
cational and other social service activities 
must be greatly enlarged. 

We do not think it absolutely undesirable, 
if necessary, to tread the path of peaceful 
revolution. Those who have faith in the 
practicability of such a revolution and are 
prepared to work and suffer for bringing 
it about may certainly undertake the 
difficult task. Jfany of the things, such as 
non-payment of taxes, which the hoycotfers 
of the commission tnay have to do to bring 
sufficient pressure to bear on Parliament, 
are also among the things which the 
peaceful revolutionists would require to do. 

An armed revolution is not at present 
within the range of practical politics. So 
tbe pacifist objections to fighting need not 
be stated 


A Queer Agra University Rule 
For tbe constitution of the Executive 
Council of Agra Bctversity the following 
role has been laid down in the Agra Univer- 
sity Act — 

^ The members of the Executive Council shall 

Class I Ex-officio members— 

( i ) The Vice-chancellor, 

( ii ) The DeaDS of the Faculties. 

Cass II Other members — 

( m ) Six members appointed by the chancellor, 
of whom one £t\all represent affiliated colleges m 
Rajpntana, and one shall represent affiliated colle- 
ges in Central India and Gwalior. 

( iv ) Five Principals of affiliated colleges in 
the United Provinces elected by the Senate. 

( v ) Nine members of the Senate elected by 
the Senate at the annual meeting, two of whom 
shall be teachers of affiliated colleges other than 
Principals. The others shall be persons not em- 
ployed by the university or engaged in teaching in 
any affiliated college and not less than three of 
them shall be chosen from among members of 
the Senate elected by the registered graduates. 


The-reader will note that five principals 
of affiliated colleges in the United Pi ovinces 
are to bo elected by the Senate. But the 
principals of affiliated colleges in Rajputana, 
Gwalior and Central India cannot stand for 
election by the Senate. Two of them may 
only be nominated by the Chancellor, », e n 
tbe Governor of the U. P. What is the 
reason for this distinction ? If the members 
of the Senate can make a judicious selection 
from among the principals of the affiliated 
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colleges in the U F, they are equally capa- 
ble of unkiog such a selection from among 
the principals in the Iddtan States They 
hare as much opportunity of getting to know 
i Vue attawmeiAs and abihll td U P 
as of Indian States pr.ncipils 

Mark also that the Chancellors two 
nominations may not be confined to tho 
prtnctjals of tho Indian States colleges ho 
way nominate a member of the staff of a 
college other than its principal to represent 
it in tho Executive Council In that case the 
principal can not but feel slighted by him 
1 ven keeping the door open for such a slight 
is no mean blunder 

Stark too how every cbto has been taken 
to prevent any principal of an Indian States 
college from getting into the Fxecotw© 
Conned otherwise than by tho Chancellor s 
nomination According to sab section ( v ) 
out of tho nine members of the Senate elected 
by the Senate at the annual meeting two 
shall he teachers of affiliated colleges other 
than principals 

Some probable results of theso provisions 
may be illustrated by taking imaginary 
examples 

Suppose the Chancellor nominates the pun 
c pal of Ghayebabad College a member of the 
Executive Council That will not stand in 
the way of any professor of that college who 
is a member of the senate offering himself 
for election by the senate at the annual 
meeting If he sncceeds Ghayebabad College 
will have two representatives in the Executive 
Council Moreover, the professor who has 
entered by election cannot help being more 
highly thought of in some respects than 
the merely nominated principal, 

Suppose again that the principal of 
Goonmagar College is not nominated by the 
Chancellor He cannot offer himself for 
election even if he be a member of the 
Senate But if any professor in his college 
is a member of the Senate, he may offer 
bim«elf for election ! 

What we ask again are the reasons for 
this deliberate discrimination against the 
principals of affiliated colleges in Rajpntana 
Cbwakvsx awd Qo&VuA lading 

The Chancellor cannot possibly know 
much about the qualifications of the principals 
f *nd professors of the affiliated colleges in 
’’e areas or even in the U P For exercis 
his choice he will have to depend on 
Direct ot of mhlic Instruction or 
on the Vice Chancellor, or an the Political 


Agent 1 : Election by tho members of the 

Senate would be preferable to nomination 
by theso persons Tue Senato would be less 
likely to io influenced by considerations other 
Uvau. cdacaUQuj.L th.aa by the peisaas named 
above Or is it intended that tho persons to 
bo appointed by the Chancellor from the 
Indian States colleges must cither be Euro- 
peans or perfectly oily Indian courtiers ? 


Number of Indians Leaving - South Africa 

It is stated in a special cable to tho 
Statesman dated Capetown, November 3, 
that since July over one thousand repatriated 
Indians havo left tho S tilth African Union 
and there are seven hundred more on the 
waiting list This shows that hundreds of 
Indians do not like the terms of the 
Agreement 


“The Statesman” on Sir J C Bose 

The Statesman speaks patronizingly of Sir 
J C Bose’s Mysore Umversity Convocation 
address ns an otherwise eloqueut and con 
vmciDg address bat is nnpropitious because 
he 'seemed to suggest that it was the duty of 
the Government to find billets in tho serv»ce 
of tbe state for all promising students’ It 
cannot and does not say that Prof Bose 
actually made such, a suggestion It thtnks 
it all Tight that technical and scientific 
education of the highest class should bo 
available in Indio. 

But whpn he wants the bhndralog provided with 
safe and presumably well paid posts at the expense 
ot the geneial taxpayer he is forgetting that Gov- 
ernment exists for the good of the community and 
not of the class 

The Statesman would like very much 
that out bhadralog youth, after receiving tho 
the highest technical and scientific training 
should not be employed by the Indian 
Government , because that would interfere 
With the absolutely philanthropic plan of 
obtaining all well paid experts from Great 
Britain or, failing that, from the continent 
ui Europe Tne bhadralog So not lorm part 
of tho community nor do they pay taxes , 
nor* can their employment as experts 
conduce to “the good of the community 
Therefore the Government exists not for 
them, but for Britishers and other white 
persons 
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Funeral Procession in Honour of 
Abdor Rashid 

The huge procession of some thirty to 
fifty thousand Muhammadans in Delhi to do 
honour to Qnazi Syed Ahdur Rsshid, who 
was hanged for murdering Swami Shraddba- 
nanda, shows the mentality of a considerable 
section of Muslims, as well as the fact that 
Muslim leaders conspicuous at unity confer- 
ences hare no influence with this large 
section. 

Where Ignornce is Bliss 
The Younq Muslim wants not only com- 
munal representation, but, consistently with 
tho humorous Bengali characterization of tho 
twig of the bamboo as being tougher than 
its stem, it wants that each minority group 
in India should be allowed to send an equal 
number of representatives to the legislatures 
with every one of the majority groops, 
irrespective of the numbers of the either. 
Quite practical and equitible suggestion ' In 
support of this claim it writes . — 

For equal representation in the leeis'ahve bodies 
the analogy is not far to seek la tho united 
States of America each State sends an equal 
number of- representatives to the legislatures, 
irrespective of' its physical dimensions and tho 
number of its population. Australia may be taken 
as yet another example. For this ensures equal 
Tepfe-entatufti of all interests which cannot lose 
themselves in the predominance of any particular 
‘section. «* * 

This is not quite correct, WJiat isTeally 
done, for example, in the United States is 
that each State send only to the Senate or 
Upper House of Congress an equal number 
of representatives, irrespective of its size 
or popu'ation. The number of represen- 
taliies of each State to the Lower House of 
Congress, called the House of Representatives, 
is determined by its population. Such is 
roughly* the case in Austialia also. And it 
should be* borne in mind that neither ia the 
United States of America nor in Australia 
is there any communal representation or equal 
representational minority and majority credal 
or sectarian groups. 

Centenary Edition of Rammohun Roy’s 
Life & Works 

The Sadharan Brahrao Samaj of Calcutta is 
bringing out a memorial *editioo, ^in three 
volumes, of the life and works of Raja 
Rammohun Roy on the occasion of the 
Rammohun Ray centenary celebrations, which 


will commence next year. The volumes will 
include several important contributions from 
eminent men on tho place of Rammohun Roy 
in the world’s religious aqd social history. 
The three 1 volames will be priced at Rs. 15 
the set But those who send in their .subs- 
criptions now will get the set for R 3 . 10 only. 
As a limited number of sets only will be 
printed, it is advisable that admirers and 
reverers of the great Raja should send their 
subscriptions without delay to Mr. Hem 
Chandra Sarbar, Secretary, Rammohun Centenary 
Committee 211, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta.* It 
is necessary to inform th'e public that there 
is no complete edition of the Raja’s works 
now in the book market. 

Corruption in Great Britain 
The recent epidemic of coirnption among 
Government servants as brought to public notice 
by frequent cases reported in the Press at 
least proves that the British Government of 
India is not run on entirely efficient and 
economical lines The popular ideas about 
upari lextra-salanal) income as an effective 
source of wealth to underpaid officials 
(also to the overpaid) go to prove that what- 
ever the statistics of reported cases of 
corruption may show, underhand dealmg is 
an established thing in the house (of steel 
frame) that John Company built At the 
beginning we thought this corruption wa3 of 
, local origin (the heritage of the declining 
Moghul Court) and that the British regime cases 
■were cases of infection ; but further enquiry 
has shown that corruption is “native” also 
iu Great Britain, just as ‘graft’ is so m 
America The following cutting from the 
Times of London throws some light on the 
state of affairs in Great Britain : 

PREVENTION OF BRIBERY. 

League's Coming Ot Age. 

A meeting to celebrate the 21st anniversary of 
the Bribery and Secret Commissions Prevention 
League was held at the Mansion Hou*e yesterday, 
the lOOth anniversary of the birtn of Sir Edwaid 
Fry, the first president of the League. The L ird 
Major presided at the opening cf the proceedings, 
alter which his place was taken by Sir Albert 

^ P The Lord Mayor said that Ihe meeting was not 
only the celebration of aa .anniversary but a recog- 
nition of valuable work which successive Directors 
of Public Prosecutions had said lo be of national 
importance. It would be really satisfactory if the 
League, having accomplished its task, was being 
dissolved, but the Solicitor-General had expressed 
the opinion that the League was as nimh needed 
as ever. . Support for the League should never be 
lacking in the City of London,. • which hid always 
enjoyed a high reputation for fair dealing. (Cheers ) 
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Sir Albert- Spicer^-movod that Tins meeting 
resret-s that asbnterv isRt.ll ko ™£ely prevalen 
«n<j as the Prevention of Corruption Act, J9 «5 v.as 
mtandel mainly to check practices tending to 
shake eonhJenco between man and man ana so 
diM.oaragi'’e honest trad o and enterprise prose a 
tions are so seldom undertaken except bv the 
pohee and other pub ic authorities and urges that 
more Rtncnl support should bo Riven to the 
Leaste m it» work which 13 of national tm 

P °IIe sa d that the Leogao found as mnch to do 
as ever and Lord Lambourne the president who 
was unable to be present owing to indisposition 
was not speaking without book when ho asserted 
that bribery is fitill rampant and a difgraco to 
our country and trade la the post war vears 
dishonesty seemed to hive developed bmec 
January 1 1907 there had been according to the 
League s records 499 convictions under the Pre- 
vention of Corruption Act only in Oreat Britain 
and Ireland Of these convictions 190 had been 
police cases and only 101 private cases Since the 
war bcKinmnK with 19 there had been 140 
police cases bO cases in which some Government 
Department or local authority prosecuted and only 
dl private cases Fifteen of the 31 had been eases 
in which tho League prosecuted or advised l eavioR 
only 19 instances in eight years in which convic- 
tions were obtained through private cases irrespec- 
tive of the I eague 

Qbvwmte the* public did. not taka proper ad 
vantage of the Prevention of Corruption Act. The 
expense and trouble increased by the proviso that 
tho consent of the law officers mast bo obtained 
before any prosectution could be brought wero 
contributory causes but the chief reason was that 
in private life peoi le were still indifferent or 
shrank from their duty from f ar of scandal The 
League was organized to educate public opinion ■ 
and it could prosecute with an authority denied 
to private persons whom it could relieve of any 
chaige of being actuated by rivalry or revenge 
The league had this year been compelled to 
economize at the expense of efficiency and without 
more general support it could not do what it 
would like or continue to do what it ought to do 
Sir Stanley Machm seconded the resolution He 
said that this work fortunately was l ecommg 
international In Tht Times of that day there was 
an interesting account of how other countries were 
realizing the vital importance of the question 
Great tint un wa3 the first country to tackle this 
canker Wa3 it too much to ask that the League 
should have the support of every big industrialist 
and manufacturer and of every one e se who bad 
the purity of our commercial life at heart ? 

Mr G II Longman chairman of the executive 
moving a vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor said 
that they did not attach so much importance to 

E rosecutions as to eff rts to educate public opinion 
_ie compiamea that the clergy and ministers of 
all denominat ons had proved singularly unbelofut 
Of all the clergy invited to that meeting there 
was not one who had not made an excuse Efforts 
innmi. 013(10 to educate young people Over 
w 00 wl \? ^ e ^ e j a . loul t( > start business life on 
leaving school had been addressed 

3I,s<! second ng the motion Fad that 

the social body was behind m the application of 
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science to its relations It h*l not vet been 
suffi entlv realized thit poison could Sy •'* 
introduced into the soctal body and that body not 

U Dr Vernon of the German rntiw said that 
an intern itionuf congress * ould be held to u ’«to 
next year and he was convinced thit tho orj .1 
nzitions in Germany concerned with I ui mitter 
would do their best to make the confcres3 n si'vcss. 
The Germans wero as Ken as the I igluh to 
sot press bribery and secret com nwaions Ine 
compt tent German authorities who Rive a farce 
amount of official support to *h n Ger nan league 
were much mtf rented in the international aspect 
of the sutjeeL They would certainly do everything 
in their pow r to help tho?' who lnl at heart the 
prevention of bnberv and eecrtt commissions to 
carry out their most important and noble work 
An enquiry into British methods ot corrnp 
tion may probably enlarge tho vision of 
India’s amateur ‘corrupts" It will also give 
ns n clear jdea of tho immensity of the danger 
of keeping ourselves attached to Great 
Britain any longer Truth, justice- fair 
play, etc, are becoming mero bustues^ 
slogans m tho Innd of Cricket’ lhcse 
high British sentiments help the honest to 
deceive themselves and the dishonest to 
deceive others We should beware of 
British morals and British sermons 

League of Natibns'&ealth Experts in India 
The heatyh’ experts «of the 4 I>agne of 
Nations who ate nofr tisihng^ India are well 
informed men and probably are in need of 
n6 advice But let* us nevertheless point 
out to them certain outstanding facts of 
India s* health problem which they may miss 
on account of their outstandingness For 
scientists and experts have no respect as a 
rule for the simple and the obvious They 
love the mysterious and the miscroscopic the 
hardly noticeable and the complex 

To put it bluntly three quarters of India s 
ill health is due to poverty, and the rest 
to ignorance It is economic exploitation and 
backwardness that gives us our* greatest 
scourges, malaria plague g .tuberculosis and 
enteric diseases Our ignorance also is largely 
duo to poverty So that* '<hal vya want more 
than anything else are education and econo 
mic regeneration Without fhese no amount 
of sermomsation or ev'en ‘medical relief, will 
help solve onr health « problem. 


,I!i latum 


November 1927, Page 593 3rd line-— for 
Kailash Chandra Dutt” read Kailash 
Chandra Gyp fa 
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